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CHAPTER I. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Bstablisbment of the Commonwealth^Puniihrnent of the RoyalistB— Mutiny and Sup- 
pression of the Levellers-rCharles II. proclaimed in Scotland— Ascendency of his 
Adherents in Ireland— Their Defeat at Rathmines- Success of Cromwell in Ireland— 
Ijanding of Charles io Scotland^^romwell is sent against him— He gains a Yictory 
atDonbar— The King marches into England— Loses the. Battle of Worcester— His 
subsequent Adventures and Escape. 

When the two houses first placed themselves in opposition to the 
sovereign their demands were limited to the redress of existing 
grievances*, now that the struggle was over, the triumphant party 
refused io be content with anything less than the abolition of the 
old, and the establishment of a new and more popular form of 
government. Some, indeed, still ventured to raise their voices in 
favour of monarchy, on the plea that it was an institution the most 
congenial to the habits and feelings of Englishmen. By these it was 
proposed that the two elder sons of Charles should be passed by, 
because their notions were already formed, and their resentments 
already kindled ; that the young Duke of Gloucester, or his sister 
Elizabeth, should be placed on the throne ; and that, under the 
infant sovereign, the royal prerogative should be circumscribed by 
law, so as to secure from future encroachment the just liberties of 
the people. But the majority warmly contended for the establish- 
ment of a commonwealth. Why, they asked, should they sponta- 
neously set up again (he idol which it had cost tliem so much blood 
and treasure to pull down? Laws would prove but feeble restraints 
on the passions of a proud and powerful monarch. If they sought 
an insuperable barrier to the rssloration of despotism, it could be 
found only in some of thos^ institulions which lodge the supreme 
power with the representatives of the people. That they spoke 
vheir real sentiments is not improbable; though we are assured by 
one who was present at their meetings, that personal interest had 
no small influence in their final determination. They had sinned 
too deeply against royalty to trust themselves to the mercy, or the 
VII. 1 
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moderation, of a king. A republic was their choice, because it 
promised to shelter them from the vengeance of their enemies, and 
offered the additional advantage of sharing among themselves all 
the power, the patronage, and the emoluments of office (1). 
A. ». In accordance with this decision, the moment the he^d of the 

jln^sb. royal victim fell on the scaffold at Whitehall, a proclamation was 
read in Gheapside, declaring it treason to give to any person the 
title of king without the authority of parliament^ and at the same 
time was published the vote of the 4lh of January, that the supreme 
authority in the nation resided in the representatives of the people. 

Feb. 6. The peers, though aware of their approaching fate, continued to 

Feb. 7. sit ; but, after a pause of a few days, the commons resolved : first, 
that the house of lords, and, next, that the office of king, ought to 
be abolished. These votes, though the acts to be engrafted on them 
were postponed, proved sufficient; from that hour the kingship 
(the word by which the royal dignity was now designated), with 
the legislative and judicial authority of the peers, was considered 
extinct, and the lower house, under the name of the parliament of 
England, concentrated within itself all the powers of govern- 
ment (2). 

The next measure was the appointment, by the commons, of a 
council of slate, to consist of forty-one members, with powers li- 

Feb. 13. mited in duration to twelve months. They were charged with the 
preservation of domestic tranquillity, the care and disposal of the 
military and naval force, the superintendence of internal and ex- 
ternal trade, and the negotiation of treaties with foreign powers. 

Feb. 14. Of the persons selected for this office, three-fourths possessed seats 
in the house ; and they reckoned among them the heads of the law, 
the chief officers in the army, and five peers, the earls of Denbigh, 
Mulgrave, Pembroke, and Salisbury, with the lord Grey of Werke, 
who condescended to accept the appointment, either through at- 
tachment to the cause, or as a compensation for the loss of their 
hereditary rights (3). But at the very outset a schism appeared 
among the new counsellors. The oath required of them by the par- 
liament contained an approval of the king's trial, of the vote against 
the Scols and their English associates, and of the abolition of mo- 
narchy and of the house of lords. By Cromwell and eighteen 
others, it was taken cheerfully, and without comment : by the re- 

Feb. IT. maining twenty-two, with Fairfax at their head, it was firmly but 
respectfully refused. The peers alleged that it stood not with their 
honour to approve upon oath of Ihal which had been done in op- 
position to their vote; the commoners, that it was not for them to 

< 1) Whitelock, 39 1 • Berkshire ; and his example was imiUted ]>y ^^ 

(1) Joamals, 1649. Jan. 30; Feb. 6, 7. Crom- other peers, the earl of Salisbury and lord 

well voted in fayonr of the house of lords. (Lod- Howard of Escrick, who sat for Lynn and Carlisle. 

low. i. 246.) Could he be sincere? Ithink not. JournaU, Ap. 16; May 5; Sep. 18- Leicester* 

iZ) The earl of Pembroke had die meanness to Joanial, 72. 

solicit and accept the place of representative for 
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proDOQfiee an opinion on jodieial proceedings of whieh they had 
DO ofl9cial information. But their doubts respecting traosactioDS 
that were past Iformed no objection lo the authority of the existing 
goTernment. The house of commons was in actual possession of 
the supreme power. From that house they derived protection, to it 
they owed obedieiice, and with it they were ready to live and die. 
Cromwell and bis friends had the wisdom to yield : the retrospec- 
tive clauses were expunged, and in their place was substituted a Feb. n. 
general promise of adhesion to the parliament, both with respect to 
the existing form of public liberty, and the fiiture government of 
the nation, ^^ by way of a republic without king or house of 
peers (1).'" 

This important revolution drew with it several other alterations. 
A representation of theliouse of commons superseded the royal ef- 
figy, on the great seal, which was intrusted to three lords commis- 
sioners, Lysle, Reble, and Whitelocke-, the writs no longer ran in the 
name of the king, but of ^^ the keepers of the liberty of England 
*^by* authority of parliament;" new commissions were issued to 
the judges, sheriffs, and magistrates *, and in lieu of the oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy was required an engagement to be true to 
the commonwealth of England. Of the judges, six resigned : the 
other six consented to retain their situations, if parliament would 
issue a proclamation declaratory of its intention to maintain the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom. The condition was accepted and 
fulflJIed (2) ; the courts proceeded to hear and determine causes • 
after the ancient manner ; and the great body of the people scarciely 
felt the important change which had been made in the government 
of the country. For several years past the supreme authority had 
been administered in the name of the king by the two houses at 
Westminster, with the aid of the committee at Derby-house : now 
the same authority was equally administered in the name of the 
people by one house only, and with the advtee of a council of state. 

The merit or demerit of thus erecting a commonwealth on the 
rains of the monarchy chiefly belongs to Cromwell, Ireton, Brad- 
shawy and Marten, who by their superior influence guided and 
controlled the opinions and passions of their associates in the senate 
and the army. After the king's death they derived much valuable 
aid from the talents of Yane (3), Whitelocke, and St. John ; and a 

(j) Joarn. Feb. 7. 13, 14, IS. 19. 33. Wliite< proceeded to iDflict on some the penalties of die 

kM^, 378. 382, 3. The amended oath is in AVal- pillory, fine and imprisonment, and adjudged 

ker, part ii. 130. Mrs. Samford, as ike principal, to be whipt the v 

^ (2; Journals, Feb. 8. Yet neither tl^is dedara- next day from JNewgate to" the Old Exchangei 

tion nor the frequent remonstrances of the and to be kept to hard labour for three months. 

Javyers could prerent the house from usuc^ng Joiunals, |650, Feb. 2, Aug. 13. 

tkoffioeof the judges, or from inflicting illegal (3) Immediately after Pride's purge. Vane, 

poaiahmenta* Thus, for example, on the report disgusted at the intolerance of hilk own party, 

of a committee, detailing the discovery of a con- left London, and retired to Raby castle : he was 

^raey to extort money by a false charge of now induced to rejoin them, and resumed his 

didiiMiaency, the house, without hearing the seat on. Feb. 26- 
accused, or sending them before a court ot justice. 
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feeble lustre ^as shed on Iheir cause by the accession or the five 
peers Trom the abolished house of lords. Bui, after all, what righl 
could this handful of men have to impose a new constitution on the 
kingdom? Ought they not, in consistency with their own principles 
to have ascertained the sense of the nation by calling a new parlia- 
ment? The question was raised : but the leaders, aware thai their 
power was based on the sword of the military, shrunk from the 
experiment : and, to elude the demands of their opponents, ap- 
pointed a committee to regulate the succession of parliaments, and 
the election of members ; a committee, which repeatedly met and 
deliberated, but never brought the question to any definitive con- 
clusion. Still, when the new authorities Ipoked around the house, 
and observed the empty benches, they were admonished of their 
own insignificance, and of the hollowness of their pretensions. 
They claimed the sovereign authority, as the representatives of the 
people ; but the majority of those representatives had been excluded 
by successive acts of military violence ; and the house had been 
reduced from more than five hundred members, to less than one 
seventh of that number. For the credit and- security of the govern- 
ment it was necessary both to supply the deficiency, and, at the 
same lime, to oppose a bar to the introduction of men of opposite 
Feb. 1. principles. With this view, they resolved to continue the exclusion 
of those who had on the 5th of December assented to the vote, that 
the king's ^^concessions were a sufficient ground to proceed to a 
'' settlement ; " but to open the house to all others who should 
previously enter on the journals their dissent from that resolu- 
tion (1). fiy this expedient, and by occasional writs for elections in 
those places where the influence of the party was irresistible, the 
number of members gradually rose to one hundred and fifty, though 
it was seldom that the attendance of one half, or even of one third, 
could be procured. 

During the war the dread of retaliation had taught the two parties 
to temper with moderation the licence of victory. Little blood had 
been shed except in the field of bailie. But now that chock was re- 
moved. The fanatics, not salisfiod with the death of the king, de- 
manded, with the Bible in their hands, additional victims -, and the 
politicians deemed it prudent by the display of punishment to re- 
strain the machinations of their enemies. Among the royalists in 
custody were the duke of Hamilton (who was also earl of Cambridge 
in England), the earl of Holland, Goring, earl of Norwich, the 
lord Gapel, and sir John Owen, all engaged in the last attempt for 
the restoration of Charles to the throne. By a resolution of the 
house of commons in November, Hamilton had been adjudged to 
pay a fine of 100,0002., and the other four to remain in perpetual 



(I) Journ. Feb. t. Walker, part. ii. 115- Whitclock, 376. 
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imprisonment ; but after the triumph of the independents this vote y*\* t. 

had been rescinded, and a high court of justice was now established 

io try the same persons on a charge of high Creason. It was in vain f*}* lo. 

that flamilton pleaded the order of the Scottish parliament under 
which he had acted ; that Capel demanded to be brought before his 
peers, or a Jury of his countrymen, according to those fundamen- 
tal laws which the parliament had promised to maintain ; Ihal all 
invoked the national faith in favour of that quarter which they had 
obtained at the lime of their surrender. Bradshaw, the president, 
delivered the opinions of the court. To Hamilton he replied, that, 
as an English earl, he was amenable to the justice of the country ^ 
to CSapel, that the court had been established by the parliament, the 
supreme authority to which all must submit; to each, ilial quarter 
given on the field of battle ensured protection from the sword of 
the conqueror, but not from the vengeance of the law. All five Mar r> 
were condemned to lose their heads ; but the rigour of the judg- Mar. 7. 
ment was soflened by a reference to the mercy of parliament. The 
next day the wives of Holland and Gapel, accompanied by a long 
train of females in mourning,, appeared at the bar, to solicit the 
pardon of the condemned. Though their petitions were rejected, a 
respite for two days was granted. This favour awakened new hopes : 
recourse was had to flattery and entreaty, bribes were offered and 
accepted-, and the following morning new petitions were presented. 
The fate of Holland occupied a debate of considerable interest: Riar. s. 
Among Ihe independents he had many personal friends, and (he 
Presbyterians exerted aM their influence in his favour. But the 
saints expatiated on his repeated apostaay from the cause ; and, 
afler a sharp contest, Cromwell and Ireton obtained ihe majority of 
a single voice for his death. The case of Goring was next con- 
sidered. No man during the war had treated his opponents with 
more bitter contumely, no one had inflicted on them deeper in- 
juries-, and yet, on an equal division, his life was saved by the 
casting voice of the speaker. The sentences of Hamilton and Gapel 
were affirmed by the unanimous vote of the house ; but, to the sur- 
prise of all men, Owen, a stranger, without friends or interest, had 
the good fortune to escape. His forlorn condition moved the pity 
of colonel Hutchinson ; the elTorts of Hutchinson were seconded by 
Ireton ; and so powerful was their united influence, that they ob- 
tained a majority of five in his favour. Hamilton, Holland, and Mar. a. 
Capcl died on ihe scaffold, the first martyrs of loyalty after the es- 
tablishment of the Commonwealth (1). 

But, though the avowed enemies of the cause caouched before 
their conquerors, there was much in the infernal slate of the coua- 

(1) If the reader compares the detailed narra- inaccuracies of the historian. See altio the Slate 

tiTe of these proceedings by Clarendon, (iii. 265 Trials. Cnghind'H Bloody Trilmnal. Whitelock, 

—270) with the official account in the .lournais 386- Bnriicl's IJiiniilions, 385. Lrintsttr's Jour- 

(Mar. 7i S), he will be surpriacd at Xhv uuineroos uai. 70. Ludlow, i. 2i7 ; aiul HuUhiitboDi 310- 
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Irj tm awaken apprehension in the breasts of Cromwell and 
fHends. There could be no doubt that the ancient royalists lon^ 
for the opportunity of avenging the blood of the king ; or that 1 
new royalists, the presbyterians, who sought lo re-establish I 
throne on the conditions stipulated by the treaty in the Isle 
Wight, bore with impatience the superiority of their rival 
Throughout the kingdom the lower classes loudly complained 
the burthen of taxation ^ in several parts they suffered under tl 
pressure of penury and famine. In Lancashire and Westmorelai 
numbers perished through want ^ and it was certified by the m^ 
gislrates of Cumberland that thirty thousand families in tbatcoani 
'^ had neither seed nor bread corn, nor the means of procurin 
^' either (1)/' But that which chiefly created alarm was the progrec 
made among the military by the ^Mevellers," men of consislei 
principles, and uncompromising conduct, under the guidance c 
colonel John Lilburne, an officer distinguished by his talents, hi 
eloquence, and his courage (2). Lilburne, with his friends, ha< 
long cherished a suspicion that Cromwell, Ireton, and Harrisoi 
sought only their private aggrandisement under the mantle of pa 
triotism ; and the recent changes had converted this suspicion int« 
conviction. They observed that the same men ruled without con- 
trol in the general council of officers, in the parliament, and in lh€ 
council of state. They contended that every question was first de- 
bated and settled in the council of officers, and that, if their deter- 
mination was afterwards adopted by the house, it was only that it 
might go forth to the public under the pretended sanction of the re- 
presentatives of the nation \ that the council of state had been vested 
with powers more absolute and oppressive than had ever been 
exercised by the late king ; and that the high court of justice had 
been established by the party for the purpose of depriving their 
victims of those remedies which would be afforded by the ordinary 
courts of law. In some of their publi/cations they went further. 
They maintained, that the council of state was employed as an ex- 
periment on the patience of the nation ; that it was intended to pass 
firom the tyranny of a few to the tyranny of one ; and that Oliver 
Cromwell was the man who aspired to that high but dangerous 
pre-eminence (3). 
A plan of the intended constitution, entitled ^^ the agreement of 
Jan. 30. ^^ the people,'' had been sanctioned by the council of officers, aod 
presented by Fairfax to the house of commons, that it might be 

(l) Whitelock, Sl%« 399. lashes witK knotted cords, and was imprisoned 

(3) Lilburne in bis youth had been a partisan with double irons on his hands and legs. Huve 

of Bastwick, and had printed one of his tracts in years later (l64l), the House of Commoas roted 

Holland. Before the star-chamber he refused to the punishment illegal, bloody, bariiaroiu, and 

take the oath ex officio, or to answer interroga* tyrannicaL Burton's Diary, iii. $03> note. 
lories, and in consequence was condemned to (3) See England's New Chains Disco?eredi and 

stand in the pillory, was whipped from the Fleet- the Hunting of the Foxes, passim. The King'« 

prieon to Westminster, receiving fire hundred Pamphlets, No. 411* xxi.; 414, xii. xvi, 
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IraosmiUed to IHne several coaoties, and there receive Ibe approba- 
tion of the iobabilanls. As a sop to shut the mouth of Cerberus, the 
sum of three thousand pounds, to be raised from the estates of de- 
linquents in the county of Durham, had been voted to Lilburno : ^^^ ^• 
but the moment he returned from the north, he appeared at the bar 
of the house, and pelitioned against '^ the agreement," objecting in 
particular to one of the provisions by which the parliament was to 
sit but six months every two years, and the government of the na- 
tion during the other eighteen months was to be entrusted to the 
council of stale. His example was quickly followed-, and the table 
was covered with a succession of petitions from officers and soldiers, 
and ^' the well-affected '' in different counties, who demanded that a 
new parliament should be holden every year ; that during the inter* 
vals the supreme power should be exercised by a committee of the 
house ; that no member of the last should sit in the succeeding par- 
liament ^ that the self-denying ordinance shouhl be enforced ; that 
no officer should retain his command in the army for more than a 
certain period ; that, the high court of justice should be abolished 
as contrary to law, and the council of state, as likely (o become an 
engine of tyranny -, that the proceedings in the courts should be in 
the English language, the number of lawyers diminished, and their 
fees reduced^ that the excise and customs should be taken away, 
and the lands of delinquents sold for compensation to the well- 
affected *, that religion should be '' reformed according to the mind 
^^ of God ; '' that no one should be molested or incapacitated on ac- 
count of conscience ; that tithes should be abolished ; and that the 
income o^ each minister shopld be fixed at one hundred pounds 
per annum, to be raised by a rate on his parishioners (1). 
. .Aware of the necessity of crushing the spirit of opposition in the ^eb. 2^ 
jidtltary, general orders were issued by Fairfax, prohibiting private 
meetings of officers or soldiers '^ to the disturbance of the army \ " >^< i 
and on the receipt of a letter of remonstrance from several regi- 
ments, four of the five troopers by whom it was signed were con- Mar. a. 
demned by a court-martial to ride the wooden horse with their 
faces to the tail, to have their swords broken over their heads, and ' 
to be afterward^ cashiered. Lilburne, on the other hand, laboured 
io inflame the general discontent by a succession of pamphlets, 
entitled '' Eng^nd s New Chains Discovered,'' '' The Hunting of 
'^ the Foxes from Newmarket and Triploe-heath to Whitehall by 
^^ five small Beagles " (in allusion to the five troopers), and the se- 
cond part of '' England's New Chains." The last he read to a nu- Mar. as. 
merous assembly at Wincbesterrhouse \ by the parliament it was M«r. 37. 
voted a s^^itiou^ aqd traitorous libel, and the author, with his as- 

(1) Walker, 133. Whitelock, 388. 393, 396. 398, 399. Carte, Letter*, i. 239. 
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Mar. 29. sociates, Walwyn, Prioce, aod Overton, was commHted, by or 
of Ihe coancil, (o close custody in the Tower (1). 

It had been determined to send to Ireland a divisioa of twe 
thousand men ; and (he regiments to be employed were selected 
ballot, apparently in the fairest manner. The men, howey< 
avowed a resolution not to march. It was not, they said, that Ch 
refused Ibe service ^ but they believed the expedition to be a me 
artifice to send the discontented out of the kingdom ; and ibey a 
serted that by their engagement on Triploe-heath they could n 
conscientiously move a step till the liberties of the nation wei 
settled on a permanent basis. The first act of mutiny occurred i 
Bishopsgate. A troop of horse refused to obey their colonel ; anc 
instead of marching out of the city, took possession of the coloun 
Of these, five were condemned to be shot; but one only, by nam 
Lockyer, suffered. At his burial a thousand men, in files, precedei 
the corpse, which was adorned with bunches of rosemary dippe< 
in blood ; on each side rode three trumpeters, and behind was le< 
the trooper's horse, covered with mourning ; some thousands o 
men and women followed with black and green ribbons on theii 
heads and breasts, and were received at the grave by a numerous 
crowd of the inhabitants of London and Westminster. This extraor- 
dinary fhneral convinced the leaders how widely the dlscontenl 
was spread, and urged them to the immediate adoption of the most 
decisive measures (2). 

May 7. xhe regiments of Scrope, Irelon, Harrison, Ingoldsby, Skippon, 
Reynolds, and Horton, though quartered in different places, had 
already elected their agents, and published their resolution to ad- 
here to each other, when the house commissioned Fairfax to re- 
duce the mutineers, ordered Skippon to secure the capital from 
surprise, and declared it treason for soldiers to conspire (he death 
of the general or lieutenant-general, or for any person to endeavour 
to alter the government, or to affirm that the parliament or council 
of state was either tyrannical or unlawful (3). At Banbury, in Ox- 
fordshire, a captain Thompson, at the head of two hundred men, 
published a manifesto, entitled '^ England's Standard Advanced,'' in 
which he declared that if Lilburne, or his fellow prisoners were ill- 
treated, their sufferings should be avenged seventy times seven-fold 
upon their persecutors. His object was to unite some of (he discon- 
tented regiments \ but colonel Reynolds surprised him at Banbury, 
and prevailed on his followers to surrender without loss of blood (4)., 
Another party, consisting of ten troops of horse, and more (ban a 
thousand strong, proceeded from Salisbury to Burford, augmenting 

May 14. their numbers as they advanced. Fairfax and Cromwell, after a 

(l) Whitelock, S85» 386, 392. Conndl Book in (2) Walker, 161 ■ Wbitelock, 399. 
the State paper Office, Mar. 27. No. 17; Mar. (3) Journals. May t, l4- 'WhKekxk, 399^ 
39, No, 27. Carte, Utters, i. 273. 376. (4) Walker, ii. l68. Whhelock, 401. 
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march of more than forty miles daring the day, arrlfed sooo aAer- 
wards, and ordered their followers to take refimbment White had 
heen sent to the insarisenls with an offer of pardon on their snbmis* 
sion ; whether he meant to deceive them or not, is uncertain ; he 
represented the pause on the part of the general as time allowed 
them to consult and frame their demands; and at the hour of 
midnight, while they slept in security, Cromwell forced his way ^ 
into the town, with two thousand men at one entrance, while co- 
lonel Reynolds, with a strong body, opposed their exit by the other. 
Four hundred of the mutineers were made prisoners, and the arms 
and horses of double that number were taken. One comet and two 
corporals suffered death ; the others, after a short imprisonment, 
were restored to their former regiments (1). 

This decisive advantage disconcerted all the plans of the mu- 
tineers. Some partial risings in the counties of Hants, Devon, and 
Somerset were quickly suppressed ; and Thompson, who had es- May m. 
caped from Banbury and retired to Wellingborough, being deserted May 3i. 
by his followers, refused quarter, and fell fighting singly against a 
host of enemies (2). Td express the national gratitude for this 
signal deliverance, a day of thanksgiving was appointed ; the par- 
liament, the council of state, and the council of the army assembled 
at Christ-church ; and, after the religious service of the day, con- joact. 
sisting of two long sermons and appropriate prayers, proceeded to 
Grocers'-hall, where they dined by invitation from the city. The 
speaker Lenthall, the organ of the supreme authority, like former 
kings, received the sword of state from the mayor, and delivered 
it to him again. At table, he was seated at the head, supported on 
his right hand by the lord-general, and on the left by Bradshaw, 
the president of the council ;.thus exhibiting to the guests the re- 
presentatives of the three bodies, by which the nation was actually 
governed. At the conclusion of the dinner, the lord mayor pre- 
sented 10002. in gold to Fairfax in a basin and ewer of the same 
metal, and 5002. with a complete service of plafcfe to Cromwell (3). 

The suppression of the mutiny afforded leisure to the council to 
direct its attention to the proceedings in Scotland and Ireland. In 
the first of these kingdoms, after the departure of Cromwell, the 
supreme authority had been exercised by Argyle and his party, 
who were supported, and at the same time controlled, by the para- 
mount influence of the kirk. The fprfeiture and excommunication 
of the ^^ engagers'' left to their opponents the undisputed supe- 
riority in the parliament and all the great offices of the state. From 
the part which Argyle had formerly taken in the delivery of the 
king, his recent connexion with Cromwell, and his hostility to the 

(1) King's Pamphlets, No. 421- xxii; 422. i. (3) Leioeslcr's Journal, 74. Whilelock (406> 
¥^hitelock, 40S. places the gnnta in a difforent nrder. 

(2) V^hitelock, 403. 
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eBgagemeDt, it was generally beliered Ibai he had acted in C4 
vith the English independoDts. But he was wary, and subtle 
flexible. At the approach of danger he could dissemble ; 
whenever it suited his views, could change his measures wi 
changing his object. At the beginning of January the fate 
which CSharles was menaced revived the languid atTeclion c 
Scots. A cry of indignation burst from every part of the cour 
he was their native king — would they suffer him to be arraigns 
a criminal before a foreign tribunal? By delivering him tc 
6nemies they bad sullied the fair fame of the nation — would 
confirm this disgrace by tamely acquiescing in his death ? Ar, 
deemed it prudent to go with the current of national feeling 
he suffered a committee to be appointed in parliament, and 
commissioners in London received instructions to protest aga 
the trial and condemnation of the king. But these instructions t 
close the timid fluctuating policy of the man by whom they w 
dictated. It is vain to look in them for those warm and genen 
sentiments which the case demanded. They are framed with he 
tation and caution ; they betray a consciousness of weakness, a f< 
of provoking enmity, and an attention to private interest; and tli 
show that the protestors, if they really sought to save the life of I 
monarch, were yet more anxious to avoid every act or word whi 
might give offence to his adversaries (2). 

The commissioners delivered the paper, and the Scottish parii 
ment, instead of an answer, received the news of the king's execi 
tion. The next day the chancellor, attended by the members, pn 

Feb. s. ceeded to the cross in Edinburgh, and proclaimed Charles, th^ sc 
of the deceased prince, king of Scotland, England, France, an 
Ireland. But to this proclamation was appended a provision, iht 
the young prince, before he could enter on the exercise of th 
royal authority, should satisfy the parliament of his adhesion botJ 
to ttie national covenant of Scotland, and to the solemn league an( 
covenant between the two kingdoms (3). 
At length, three weeks after ttie death of the king, whose life i 

Feb. 17. was intended to save, the English parliament condescended t( 
answer the protestation of the Scots, but in a tone of contemptuous 
indifference, both as to the justice of their claim, and the conse- 
quences of their anger. Scotland, it was replied, might perhaps 
have no right to bring her sovereign to a public trial, but that cir- 
cumstance could not affect the right of England. As the Engh'sh 
parliament did not intend to trench on the liberties of others, it 

(l) Wariston had proposed (and Argyle bad " appologey, and wiUed than thenpieMnUy to 

iKonded him) to postpone the motion for inter- *' enter on the bosiness." Balfour, iii. 386> 
ference in the king's behalf till the lord had been (3) See the instructions in Bairoar, iii. 383 j 

sought by a solemn fast, but ** Argyle, after he and Clarendon, iii. 280. 
" saw that it was carried by wottes in his con. {Z) Balfour, iii. 387. Clar. iii. 284. 
*' trarey, changed his first opinione with a fiHre 
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would not permit otbers to trencb upon its own. Tbe recoUecUoD 
of the evils inflicted on the nation by the misconduct of the king, 
and the consciousness that they had deserved the anger of God by 
their neglect to punish his offeoceSy had induced them to bring him 
to justice, a course which they doubted not God had already ap» 
proved, and would subsequently reward by the establishment of 
their liberties. The Scots bad now the option of being freemen or 
slaves : the aid of England was offered for the vindication of their 
rights ; if it were refused, let them beware how they entailed on 
themselves and their posterity the miseries of continual war with 
Iheirnearesi neighbour, and ofslavery under the issue of a tyrant (1). 

The Scottish commissioners, in reply, hinted that the present 
was not a full parliament ^ objected to any alteration in the govern- wtb. 24. 
went by king, lords, and commons ; desired that no impediment 
should be opposed to Che lawful succession of Charles II. ; and 
ended by protesting that, if such things were done, the Scots were 
free before God and man from the guilt, the blood, the calamities, 
which it might cost the two kingdoms. Having delivered this paper, 
they hastened to Gravesend. Their object was to proceed to the 
United Provinces, and offer the Scottish crown on certain condi- 
tions to the young king. But the English leaders resolved to in- 
terrupt their mission. The answer which they had given was voted Feb. as. 
a^ scandalous libel, framed for the purpose of exciting sedition •, the mw. 2. 
commissioners were apprehended at Gravesend as national of- 
fenders, and captain Dolphin received orders to conduct them 
under a guard to the frontiers of ScoHand (2). 

This insult, which, though keenly felt, was tamely borne, might 
retard, it could not prevent, the purposes of the Scottish parlia- 
ment. The earl of Cassilis, with four new commissioners, was ap- mu. n. 
pointed to proceed to Holland, where Charles, under the protec- 
tion of his brother-in-law, the prince of Orange, had resided since 
the death of his father (3). His court consisted at first of the few - 
individuals whom that monarch had placed around him, and whom 
he now swore of his privy council. It was soon augmented by the 
€arl of Lanark, who, on the death of his brother, became duke of 
Hamilton, the earl of Lauderdale, and the earl of Callendar, the 
chieife of the Scottish engagers ; these were followed by the ancient 
Scottish royalists, Montrose, Kinnoul, and Seaforth, and in a few 
days appeared Cassilis, with his colleagues, and three deputies 
from the church of Scotland, who brought with them news not likely 
to ensure them a gracious reception, that the pariiament, at the war.ae. 

(1) JoBToab, Feb. 17. 20. dur. iii. 282. agent m Edinburgh, was not detained. Council 

(2) Joornals. Feb. 26. 28. Whitdock, 384/ Book, March 2. 

Balbnr, iii. 388. 389. Carte, Letters, i. 233. (3) Whatever may have been tbe policy of 
Do^in received a secret instmction not to Arryle, he most certainly promoted this mission, 
.dtsniss sir JohA Chiesley, but to keep bitti as a and «« oversitayed the opposition to it by his 
bostage, tUI he knew that Mr. Rowe, Ue English reason, " authority, and diligence." BaiUie, ii. 

353. 
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petition of the kirk, had seot to the scaffold the old marqii 
Huntley, forfaulted for his adhesion to the royal cause i 
year 1645. All professed to have in view the same object 
restoration of the young king; but jail were divided and alie 
from each other by ciyil and religious bigotry. By the con 
sioners, the engagers, and by both, Montrose and his Tr 
were shunned as traitors to their country, and sinners excon 
nlcated by the kirk. Charles was perplexed by the coaUh 
opinions of these several advisers. Both the commissioners 
engagers, hostile as they were to each other, represented his ta 
of the covenant as an essential condition ; while Montrose and 
English counsellors contended that it would exasperate the i 
pendents, offend the friends of episcopacy, and cut off all hop 
aid from the catholics, who could not be expected to hazard t 
lives in support of a prince sworn to extirpate their religion (1). 
While the question was yet in debate, an event bappenec 
hasten the departure of Charles from the Hague. Dr. Dorislauj 

BUy 3. native of Holland, but formerly' a professor of Gresham colle 
and recently employed to draw the charge against the king, arrii 
as envoy from the parliament to the States. That very evenii 
while he sate at supper in the inn, six gentlemen with dra 
swords entered the room, dragged him from his chair, and mi 
dered him on the floor (2). Though the assassins were suffered 
escape, it was soon known that they were Scotsmen, most of the 
followers of Montrose ; and Charles, anticipating the demand 

May 19. justicc from the English parliament, gave his final answer to tl 
commissioners, that he was, and always had been, ready to provi< 
for the security of their religion, the union between the kingdom 
and the internal peace and prosperity of Scotland ; but that the 
other demands were irreconcilable with his conscience, his libert] 
and his honour. They acknowledged that he was their king : : 
was, therefore, their duty to obey, maintain, and defend him ; an 
the performance of this duty he should expect from the committe 
of estates, the assembly of the kirk, and the whole nation of Scot 
land. They departed with this unsatisfactory answer; and Charles 
leaving the United Provinces, hastened to St. Germain in France 
to visit the queen his mother, with the intention of repairing after i 
short stay, to the army of the royalists in Ireland (3). 
A. D. That the reader may understand the state of Ireland, he musi 
jnty! ^^^ ^^^^ (o ^^^ period when the despair or patriotism of Ormond 

(t) Clar. iii. 287—292. Balllie, ii. 333' Carte, annum on the son, and gare 500/. to eacb of diR 

Letters, i. 238—263. In addition to the covenant, daughters of Dorislaus. lb. May 16, SSOA was 

the con^issioners required the lianisbment of given towards his funeral. Council Boole, May H, 
Montrose, from which they were induced to (3) Balfour, iii. 405 ; and the Proceedinfs of 

recede, and the limitation of the icing's followers the commissioners of the charcb and kiogdoine 

to 100 persons. Carte, Letters, i. 264, 5, 6. 8. 27 1 . of Scotland with his majeslie atlhe Hague. Edin 

(2) Cbrendon, iii. 293. Whitclock, 401. Jour. ))urgh, printed by Evan Tyler, 1649< 
nals. May 10 The parliament SLllIed 200/. per 
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surrendered (o Ihe parltaroent (he capital of that kingdom. The 
nuncio, Rinuccini, had then seated himself in i\\e chair of the pre- 
sident of the supreme council at Kilkenny ; but his administration 
was soon marked by disasters, which enabled his rivals to under- 
mine and subvert his' authority. Tlie catholic army of Leinster, a.^ . •. 
under Preston, was defeated on Dungan-hill by Jones, the gover- 
nor of Dublin, and (hat of Munsler, under the viscount Taafe, at Nor. is. 
Clontarf, by the lord Inchiq[uin(l). To Rinuccini himself these 
misfortunes appeared as benefits, for he distrusted Preston and 
Taafe on account of their attachment to Ormond; and their de- 
pression served to exalt his friend and protector, Owen Roe O'Neil, 
the leader of the men of Ulster. But from such beginnings the na- 
tion at large anticipated a succession of similar calamities ; his ad- 
versaries obtained a majority in the general assembly ; and the 
nuncio, after a declaration that he advanced no claim to temporal 
authority, prudently avoided a forced abdication, by offering to 
resign his office. A new council, consisting, in equal number, of «.». 
men chosen out of the two parties, was appointed ; and the mar- j]^\, 
quess of Antrim, (he lord Muskerry, and Geoffrey Brown, were 
despatched to the queen mother and her son Charles, to solicit as- F«b. 37! 
sistance in money and arms, and to request that the prince would 
either come and reside in Ireland, or appoint a catholic lieutenant 
in his place. Antrim hoped to obtain this high office for himself ; 
but bis colleagues were instructed to oppose his pretensions, and to 
acquiesce in Ihe re-appointment of the marquess of Ormond (2). 

During (he absence of these envoys, the lord Inchiquin unexpec* 
(ediy declared, with his army, in favour of (he king against the par- 
liament, and instantly proposed an armistice to (he confederate ca- 
tholics, as friends to the royal cause. By some the overture was 
indignantly rejected. Inchiquin, they said, had been (heir most 
bitter enemy ; he had made it his delight to shed the blood of Irish- 
men, and to pollute and destroy their altars. Besides, what pledge 
could be given for the fidelity of a man who, by repeatedly changing 
sides, had already shown that he would always accommodate his 
conscience to his interest ? It were be((er to march against him 
now that he was without allies ; and, when he should be subdued^ 
Jones with the parliamentary army would necessarily fall. To this 
reasoning it was replied, that (he expedition would require time 

(1) BuakwOTth, 82S. 910. In the battle of « Scotch colimcl Tidibarn and colonel Moor of 

Duj^n-hiU, at the first diarge the comoiander of " Bankhall's regiments without mercy put the 

the Irish cavalry was slain ; his men immediately ** rest to the sword." They amounted to between 

fled ; the infantry repelled several diarges, and three and four thousand mfen. BelUng's History 

Rtired into a bog where they offered to capitn* of the late Warre in Ireland. MS. ii. 95. f men' 

late. Colonel Flower said he bad no authority to tion this instance to show that Cromwell did not 

grant ^urter. bat at the same time ordered his introduce the practice of massacre. He followed 

men to ttand to their arms, and prcserred the his predecessors, whose avowed object it was to 

liTes of the earl of Westmeath, lieutenant-general exterminate the natives. 

Byrne, and several officers And soldiers who (3) Phtlopater Irenaeus, 50~00. Castlehaven, 

repaired to his colours. " In the mean time the Memoirs, 83* 
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aod money ; that proYision for the tree exercise of religrton 
be made in the articles ; and that, at a moment when the cat 
solicited a reconciliation with the king, they could not in h( 

Apr, 37. destroy those who drew the sword in his fayour. In defiance 
remonstrances made by Rinuccini aod eight of thebishops^ the I 
proceeded ; and the nuncio belieying, or pretending to belieye 

Mty «. he was a prisoner in Kilkenny, escaped in the night oyer the 
of the city, and was received at Maryborough with open am 
his friend O'Neil. The council agreed to the armistice, and sc 
by repeated messages to remoye the objections of the nuncio. 

May 22. zcdi OT resentment urged him to exceed his powers. He 

aiay 37. domued the treaty, excommunicated its abettors, and placed u 
an interdict the 4owns in which it should be admitted. But his 
ritual weapons were of little avail. The council, with four 

May 31. bishops appealed from his censures : the forces under Taafe, G 
ricard, and Preston, sent back his messengers ; and, on (he de, 
ture of O'Neil, he repaired to the town of Gatway, where be 
sure of the support of the people, though in opposition to the s( 
of the mayor and the merchants. As a last effort, he summons 
national synod at Galway : but the council protested against 

Sept. 1. Clanricard surrounded the town with his army ^ and the inhabitaj 
opening the gates, made their submission (1). 

War was now openly declared between the two parties. On 
one hand Jones, in Dublin, and Monk in Ulster, concluded tru( 
with O'Neil, that he might be in a better condition to oppose I 
common enemy ^ on the other, Inchiquin Joined with Preston 
support the authority of the council against O'Neil. Inroads w€ 
reciprocally made *, towns were taken and retaken ; and large armi 

Sept. 3. were repeatedly brought in face of each other. The council, boi 
ever, began to assume a bolder tone ; they proclaimed O'Neil 
rebel and traitor ; and, on the tardy arrival of OrmOnd with tl 

Oct. 19. commission of lord lieutenant, sent to Rinuccini himself an oitI< 
to quit the kingdom, with the information that they had accuse 
him to the pope of certain high crimes and misdemeanours (2^ 

(1) See Desiderata Cor. Hib. it. Sll< Carte, ii. ia Scotland, or the presbyterians io Enj^Iand, i 
90. 31—36. Belling, in bis MS. history of the maintains that it was his duty to make this tl 
bte war in Ireland, part iy. 1— 40* Hehasin^ great object of his proceedings. When the peM 
serted most of the papers which passed between was concluded, Charles was a prisoner in tb 
the parties, in this work. See also Philopater hands of the Scots, who bad solemnly sworn I 
IreoKus, i. 60. 86; ii. 90. 94. 'Walsh, History abolish the catholic religion; and ibe £nglisl 
and Vindication, app. 33— 40. Ponce, 90. royalists had been snbdued by ihe parliatiient 

(2) The charge may be seen in Philopater Iren. which by repeated votes and declarations hac 
i. 150—160. Clarendon, yiii 68. Oxford, 1736. bound itself to extirpate the Irish race, and parce 
—It is evident that the conduct of Rinuccini in out the island among foreign adventurers. Jfrni 
breaking the first peace was not only reprehen- there was no human probability that Charltt 
aible in itself, but productive of the mostcala* would ever be restored to his throne, bat on 
nkitous consequences both to the cause of royalty, such conditions as the parliament and the Scots 
and the civil and religious interests of the Irish should prescribe ; and that, on tbeir demand, he 
catholics. The following v the ground on which would, af^er some struggle, sacrifice the Irish 
he attempts to justify himself. Laying it down a« catholics, was plain from what had passed in his 
an undeniable truth that, the Iri^ people had as different negotiations with the parliament, fnrni 
good • right to the establishment of llieir re- his diMvowal or Glamorgan's commiisioo, aod 
ligion in their native country, as the covenanters from the obstinacy with which his lieotensnt, 
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But he cooCiDued to issue his inaadates iu defiance of their orden 
and tbreats ; nor was it till after the new pacification between 
CbarJes and the confederates had been published, and the eiecution 
of (he king had fixed the public opinion on the pernicious result of jn. it. 
bis counsels, that shame and apprehension, droie him from Ire- Jm, so. 
land to France, whence, after a few months, he was recalled to 
Rome. 

The negotiation between Onnond and the catholics had conti- F«b. n. 
nued for three months : in January the danger which threatened 
the royal person induced tlie latter lo recede from their claims, and 
trust lo the future gratitude and honour of their sovereign. They 
engaged to maintain at their own expense an army of setenteen 
thousand five hundred men, to be employed against the common 
enemy ^ and the king, on his part, consented that the free exercise 
of the catholic worship should be permitted ; that twelve commis- 
sioners of trust appointed by the assembly should aid the lord lieu- 
tenant in the internal administration ; that the court of wards and 
several other grievances should be abolished *, that a parliament 
should be called as soon as the majority of conJmissioners might 
deem it expedient, and in that parliament the persecuting laws on 
the subject of religion, with others injuriotis to the trade and com* 
merce of Ireland, should be repealed, and the independence of the 
Irish on the English parliament should be asserted (1). 

The royal interest was now predominant in* Ireland. The fleet 
under prince Rupert rode triumphant along the coast -, the parlia* 
mentary commanders, Jones in Dublin, Monk in Belfast, and Goote 
in Londonderry, were almost confiixed within the limits of their re- 
spective garrisons ; and Inchiquin in Munstor, the Scottish regi- 
ments in Ulster, and the great body of the catholics adhering to the 
supreme council, had proclaimed the king, and acknowledged the 
aulhority of his Ueutenant. It was during this favourable state of 
things that Charles received and accepted the invitation of Ormood; iiar. ». 
but his voyage was necessarily delayed through want of money, 
and his ardour was repeatedly checked by the artful insinuation of 
some among his counsellors, who secretly fi^ared that, if he were 
once at the head of a catholic army, he would listen to the demands 
of the catholics for the establishment of their religion (2). On the 
contrary, to the leaders in London the dahger of losing Ireland 
became a source of the most perplexing solicitude. The office of iter, is; 
lord lieutenant was offered to Grotnwell. He affected to hesitate ; at 

Onnond, had opposed th« claims of the confade- in his power. MS. narrative of Rimiceini's pro- 

Tales. Hence he inferred that a peace, which left ceediags, written to be delivered to the pope; and 

ihe establishment of religion to the subseqoeut Ponce, 371. 

detnmination of the king, afforded no security, (l) Phil. Iren. i. 166. Walsh, app. 43~64> 

bat,oothecontrary, was an abandonment of the 'Whitelock, 391. Charles approved, and pro- 

canse for which tha catholics had associated ; and mised to observe this peace. Carte's Letters, il. 

that it therefore became him, holding the sitaa- 367. 

(ion which he did, to oppose it by every means (2) Carte, Letters, i. 358. 363. 
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bis request two officers from each corps received orders U 
Mar. 38. him at Whitehall, and seek the Lord in prayer ; and, alter a 
of two weeks, be condescended to submit his shoulders to tb< 
'^^' 79' then, because he had learned that it was the will of Heayen (i; 
demands, howeyer, were so numerous, the preparations to be 
so extensive, that it was necessary to have recourse in the in 
to other expedients for the preservation of the forces and | 
which still admitted the authority of the parliament. One of 
was to allure to the cause of the independents the catholics c 
two kingdoms ; for which purpose, the sentiments of sir Ke 
Mac. Digby and sir John Winter were sounded, and conferences 
^^'"' held, through the agency of the Spanish ambassador, with O'B 
and Quin, two Irish ecclesiastics. It was proposed that tolen 
should be granted for the exercise of the catholic worship, witJ 
any penal disqualifications, and that the catholics in return sh< 
disdaim the temporal pretensions of the pope, and maintain 
thousand men for the service of the commonwealth. In aid of 
project, Digby, Winter, and the Abb6 Montague, were sufferer 
come to England under the pretence of compounding for tt 
estates *, and the celebrated Thomas While, a secular clcrgym. 
published a work entitled '*' The Grounds of Obedience and C 
^^ vernment,'' to show that (he people may be released from th 
obedience to the civil magistrate by his misconduct ; and that, wh 
he is once deposed ( whether justly or unjustly makes no differenc 
it may be for the common interest to acquiesce, rather than attem 
his restoration. That this doctrine was satisfactory to the men 
power cannot be doubted ; but they had so often reproached tl 
late king with a coalition with the papists, that they dared not 
make the experiment, and, after some time, to blind perhaps tl 
Aag.si. eyes of the people, severe votes were passed against Digby, Mod 
tague, and Winter, and orders were given for the apprehension ( 
priests and Jesuits (2). 

in Ireland an attempt was made to fortify the parliamentary part; 
mih the friendly aid of O'Neil. That chieftain had received pro- 
posals from Ormond, but his jealousy of (he commissioners of trusts 
Feb. 90. his former adversaries, provoked him to break olT the treaty, and 
send a messenger of his own with a tender of his services to 
lur. 16. Charles. Immediately the earl of Gastlehaven, by order of (be lord 
Mar. SI. lieutenant, attacked and reduced his garrisons of Maryborough and 
Apr. 35. Athy : and O'Neil, in revenge, listened to the suggestions ofMonk, 
who had retired before the* superior force of the Scottish royalists 
May 8. ffom Belfast to Dundalk. A cessation of hostilities was concluded 
for three months; and the proposa^of the Irish chieftain, modified 

(1) JoumaU, Mar. 30. Whitelock, 380.301, Walker, ii. 150. Carte's Collection of Letters, i. 
392. 216. 319. 331, 322. 324. 367. 272. 297 ; ii. 363. 

(2) On this obscure subject may be consulted 4 i and the Journals, Au(f, 3l> 
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by Monk, were transmitted to England for the ratification of par- 
liament By the '' grandees '' it was thought imprudent to submit 
(hero to an examination, which would make them public ; but the 
answer returned satisfied the contracting parties : Monk supplied May 7%. 
O'Neii with ammunition, and O'Nfiii undertook to intercept the* 
communication between the Scottish regiments of the north, and 
the grand army under Ormond in the heart of the kingdom (1). 

Though the parliament had appointed Cromwell lord lieutenant inne 32. 
of Ireland, and vested the supreme authority, both civil and mili- 
tary, in his person for three years, he was still unwilling to hazard 
his reputation and his prospects In a dangerous expedition without 
the adequate means of success. Out of the standing army of forty- 
five thousand men, with whose aid England was now governed, he 
demanded a force of twelve thousand veterans^ with a plentifhl sup- 
ply of provisions and military stores, and the round sum of 100,000/. 
in ready money (2). On the day of his departure, his friends as- 
sembled at Whitehall ; three ministers solemnly invoked the bles- 
sing of God on the arms of his saints ; and three officers, Goff, J«iy 10. 
Harrison, and the lord lieutenant himself, expounded the Scrip- 
tures ^^ exceHenlly well, and pertinently to the occasion/' After 
these outpourings of the spirit, Cromwell mounted his carriage, 
drawn by six horses. He was accompanied by the great officers of 
stale and of the army ^ his life guard, eighty young men, all of 
quality, and several holding commissions as majors and colonels, 
delighted the spectators with their splendid uniforms and gallant 
bearing ; and the streets of the metropolis resounded, as he drove 
towards Windsor, with the acclamations of the populace and the 
clangor of military music (3). It had been fixed that the expedition 
should sail from Milford-haven -, but the impatience of the general 
was checked by the reluctance and desertion of his men. The re- 
cent transaction between Monk and O'Neii had diffused a spirit of 
distrust through the army. It was pronounced an aposlacy from 
the principles on which they had fought. The exaggerated horrors 
of the massacre in 1641 were recalled to mind ^ the repeated reso^x 

(0 O'Neil deiBandei liberty of conscience for now professed toleration and liberty of corir 

bimself, bis followers, and their posterity ; tbe science. (L^dlow, i. 255.) 'I'^e agrceuieat^nade 

undisturbed possession of their lands, as long as with him by Monk was rejected (Aug. 10)> be- 

liiey remained faithful to the parliament; and, cause, if we believe Ludlouir, the Ulster men had 

in return for his services, the restoration of his been the chief actors in the mui-der of the Eng- 

aticeslor's estate, or aja equivalent. ( Sec both his lish, and liberty jof religion would prove dange- 

draljl, and the corrected copy by Mouk in IMii- rous to public peace. But this rejection hap- 

lop. Iren. i. 191, and in Walker, ii. 233—8) pened much later. It is plain that Jones, Monk, 

His agent, on his arrivi^ in London, was asked Coote^ and O'Neil^ understood thai the agreement 

by the grandees, why he applied to them, and would be ratified, though it was delayed. Walk, 

refused to treat with Onnond. He replied, be- ii. 198. 231- 245. See King's Pamphlets, 428- 

cause the late king had always made them fair 435.437- 

promises ; but, when they had dope him service, (2) Cromwell received 3000/« for his outfit, 10/. 

and he could make better terms with their ene- per day as general while he remained in Eng.- 

mies, had always been ready to sacrifice them, land, and 2000/- per quarter in Ireland, besides 

Uhy then did not O'Neil apply to the parlia- his salary as lord lieutenant. Council Book, July 

VfteiA sooner? Because the men in power then 12- Ho. lO- 
had sworn to extirpate them ; but those in power (3) Whitclock, 413- Leicester's Journal, 79.- 

\'U. 2 
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luUoos o( pariiMoeiit to extirpate the natite Irish, and Itie S4 
engagement of the army to revenge the blood which had been 
were warmly diacussed^ and the inveetives of the leaders 4ei{ 
the late king, when he concluded a peace with the confederal 
(holies, were contrasted with their present backsliding, when 
had taken the men of Ulster for their associates in the causi 
their brethren in arms. To appease the growing discontenl, 
Jiament annulled the agreement. Monk, who had returned to J 
land, was publicly assured that if he escaped the panishmei 
his iDdiscrelion, it was on account of his past ser?ices and i 
intentions. Peters from the pulpit employed his eloquence Cc 
move the blame from the grandees ; and, if we may judge nron 
sequel, promises were made, not only that the good cause sh< 
be supported, but that the duty of revenge should be ampi j 
charged (1). 

While the army was thus detained in (he neighbourhood of I 
ford4iafen, Jones, in Dublin, reaped the laurels which Crom^ 

Aug. 1. had destined for himself. The royal army advanced on both ba 
of the Liffy to the siege of that capital ; and Ormond, from his qu 
ters at Finglass, ordered certain works to be thrown up at a pi 
called Bogatrath. His object was to exclude the horse of the g< 
rison from the only pasturage in their possession -, but by so; 
mishap, the working parly did not reach the spot (ill an hour beft 
sunrise ; and Jones, sallying from the walls, overpowered the guai 

Aug. a. and raised an alarm in the camp. The confusion of the royali 
encouraged him to follow up his success. Regiment after regimi 
was beaten *, it was in vain that Ormond, aroused from his sleep, fk 
from post to post ^ the different corps acted without concert ; a g 
neral panic ensued, and the whole army on the right bank fled 
every direction. The artillery, tents, baggage, and aromunitia 
fell into the hands of (he conquerors, with (wo thousand prisoner 
three hundred of whom were massacred in cold Nood at the gate i 
the city. This was called the. battle of Rathmines, a battie whic 
destroyed the hopes of the Irish royalists, and taught men to doul 
the abilities of Ormond. At court, his enemies ventured (o hint sw 
picions of treason ^ but Charles, to silence their murmurs, and as 

Aug. 13. ®"^ **^™ ®^ ^^^ ^^y^^ favour, sent him the order of the garter (2; 

Aug. isi 1"^^ ^^"^^ ^^ ^^^^ important victory hastened the departure o 
GromweU. He sailed from Milford with a single division ; his son 
in-law, Irelon, followed with the remainder of the army, and < 
fortnight was allowed to the soldiers (o refresh themselves after theii 



(l) Walker, ii. 2M. 24S. Wkitelock, 416. lei- feat, confidently predicled the fall of Dabtii 

eealer's Joaruat, 82. (Carte, Letters, ii. 38S. S89. 891 ); after it, faf 

f3) King's Pamphlets, No. 434, xxi. White* r^eatedly asserts that Jcnes, to nugnify his own 

Ion, 410, 1, 2. 4, 5' 7. 9. Clarendon, viii. 92, services, makes the royalists amount to eighteen, 

98. Carte, Letters, ii. 394. 402- 408. Baillie, ii. whereas, in reality, they were only eight, thou- 

340. Ludlow, i. ^7, 8. Ormond, before his de- sand men. Ibid. 402. 413- 
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voyige. Awire that tke loyalists eoold assemble no army in the se^. %. 
field, he marched to ttie siege of firogheda. The defeoces of the 
place were coDi^nptibte; bo4 the garrison consisted of two thousand 
fire hundred chosen men, uid the goferaor, sir Arthur Aston, had 
earned in the ci^ii war the reputation of a brafe and experienced 
officer. In two days a breach was effected ^ but Aston ordered tren- sopt. 9. 
ehes to be dug within (he wall, and the assailants on (heir first at- sepi. n. 
tempt were quickly repulsed. In the second^ more than a thousand 
men penetrated through the breach ; but they suffered severely for 
their temerity, and were driven back with considerable loss. Crom- 
well now placed himseir at the head of the reserve, and led them to 
the assault, aniotatiog them by his voice and example. In the heat 
of the conflict, it chanced that the officer who defended one of the 
trendies fell ; his men wavered ; quarter was offered and accepted ; 
and the enemy, surmounting the breast-work, obtained possession 
of the bridge, entered the town, and successively overcame all op - 
position. The pledge which had been given was now violated; and, 
as soon as resistance ceased, a general massacre was ordered or 
tolerated by Cromwell. During five days the streets of Drogheda 
ran with blood : revenge and fanaticism stimulated the passions of 
the soldiers ; from the garrison they turned their swords against the 
inhabitants, and one thousand unresisting victims were immolated 
togeUier vnlhin the walls of the great church, whither they had 
fled for proteetioo (1). From Drogheda the conqueror led his men, 
floslied with slaughter, to the siege of Wexford. The timid coun- 
sels of the townsmen were repressed by the resolution of the go- 
veroor ^ but a traitor opened the castle to the enemy ; the adjacent 
waft was immediately scaled ; and, after a stubborn but unavailing ort. 12. 
resistanoe in the market-place, Wexford was abandoned to the 
mercy of the assailiaints. The tragedy, so recently acted at Drogheda, 
was renewed. No distinction was made between the defenceless 
inhabitant and the armed soldier ; nor could the shrieks and prayers 
of three hundred females, who had gathered round the great cross, 
preserve them from the swords of these ruthless barbarians. By 
Cromwell himself, the number of the slain is reduced to two, by 
some writers it has been swelled to five, thousand (2). 
Ormond, unable to interrupt the bloody career of his adversary, 

(1) See Carle's Omiond, H. 84. Carte, Letters, <* wills to kill their prisoners." Carte, Letters, ii. 
IT. 413. Philop, Lrea. i. 120. Whitelock, 428. 412. Cromwell seems to assert the contrary in fads 
Ladlow, i. 261. Lynch, Cambrensis Everscis, in public despatch. '* Being thus entered, we re- 
fine. Kiiig^« Pamph. 441. 17. Ormond repeatedly ** fused them quarter, lutTing the day before 
asserts tliat quarter was granted before the mas- " summoned the town. I believe we put to the 

sacre. '<A11 his officers and soldiers pronising ** sword the whple number of the defendants 

** qnarler to waah as would lay down their arms, *' This is a marvellous great mercy." In another 

** and performing it as lonj^ as any place held letter is admitted the additional massacre of a 

'* o«t whidi aaoonraged others to yield. But thousand of the inhabitants, who fled to the 

*' when they had once all in their power, and great church for security. Whitelock, 428. 
'* fsated no hurt that could be done them, then (2) Carte's Onnond, ii. 92. Castlehaven, 99. 

*' Ae word na qnafCer went round, and the sol- Philop. Iren. i. 223. Kin{f s Pamphlets, 442'- 35- 
" diers were mamf of them fenrced against dieir 
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waited with iinpatieDce for the determination of O'Neil. That 
chieftain had faithfully performed his engagements with the par- 
liamentary commanders. He had thrown impediments In the way 
of the royalists ; he had compelled Montgomery to raise the siege 
of Londonderry, and had rescued Coote and his small army, the 
last hope of the parliament in Ulster, from the fate which seemed 
to await them. At first the leaders in London hesitated, after the 
victory of Ralhmines they publicly refused, to ratify the treaties 
made with him by their officers (1). Stung with indignation, 
O'Neii accepted the offers of Ormond, and marched from Lon- 
donderry to join the royal army : but his progress was retarded 
by sickness, and he died at Clocknacter in Gavan. His officers, 
however, fulfilled his intentions : the arrival of the men of Ulster 
revived the courage of their associates ; and the English general 
was successively foiled in his attempts upon Duncannon and Water- 
ford. His forces already began to suffer from the inclemency 
of the season, when lord Broghill, who had lately returned from 
England, debauched the fidelity of the regiments under lord In- 
chiquin. The garrisons of Cork, Youghall, Bandon, and Kinsale, 
declared for the parliament, and Cromwell seized the opportunity 
to close the campaign, and place his followers in winter quar- 
ters (2). 
But inactivity suited not his policy of inclination. After seven 
4. » weeks of repose he again summoned them into the field ; and 
jiu^2d. ^^ ^^ ^^^ of. twenty thousand men, well appointed and dis- 
ciplined, confidently anticipated the entire conquest of Ireland. 
The royalists were destitute of money, arms, and ammunition ; 
a pestilential disease, introduced with the cargo of a ship from 
Spain, ravaged their quarters ; in the north, Charlemont alone 
acknowledged the royal authority; in Leinster and Munster, 
almost every place of importance had been wrested from them 
by force or perfidy -, and even in Connaught^ their last refuge, in- 
ternal dissension prevented Ifaat union which alone could save 
them from utter destruction. Their misfortunes called into action 
the factions which had lain dormant since the departure of the 
nuncio. The recent treachery oflnchiquin's forces had engendered 
feelings of jealousy and suspicion ; and many contended that it 
was better to submit at once to the conqueror than depend on 
the doubtful fidelity of the lord lieutenant. Cromwell met with 
little resistance ; wherever he came, he held out the promise of 
life and liberty of conscience (3; 5 but the rejection of the offer, 

(1) Council Book, Aug. 6. No. 67, 8, 9, 70. be paid out of the forreited (lands in Ireland. 

Journals, Aug. 10. 24. Walker, ii. 245—8. Journ. 1653. Sep. 9. 

King's PampUlels, No. 435, xi. 437. xxxiii. The (2) Phil. Iren. i. 231. Cirte's Ormond, ii. I02. 

reader must not confound this Owen Boe O'Neil Desid. Curios, liib. ii. 521. 

with another of the same name, one of the regi> (3) IiJ>erly of conacience he explained to mean 

cides, who claimed a debt of 5,065/. 17i. 6d. of liberty of internal belief, not of cxtrnial worship, 

the parliament, and obtained an order for it to See his letter in Phil. Iren. i. 370. 
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though it were afterwards accepted, was punished with the blood 
of the officers ; and, if the place were taken by force, with In- 
discriminate slaughter (1). Proceeding on this plan, one day grant- 
ing quarter, another putting the leaders only to the sword, and 
on the next immolating the whole garrison, hundreds of human ' 
beings at a time, he quickly reduced most of the towns and castles 
in the three counties of Limerick, Tipperary, and Kilkenny. But' 
this bloody policy at length recoiled upon its author. Men, with 
no alternative but yiclory or death, learned to fight with the 
energy of despair. At the siege of Kilkenny the assailants, though 
twice repulsed from the breach, were, by the limidity of some 
of the inhabitants, admitted within the walls : yet, so obstinate 
was the resistance of the garrison, that, to spare his own men, 
the general consented to grant them honourable terms. From Miir. 28. 
Kilkenny he proceeded to the town of Clonmel, where Hugh, 
the son. of the deceased OlVeil, commanded with one thousand 
two bundred of the best troops of Ulster. The duration of the 
siege exhausted his patience; the breach was stormed a second" 
time ; and, after a conflict of four hours, the English were driven May 9: 
back with considerable loss. The garrison, however, had expended 
their ammunition ^ they took advantage of the confusion of the 
enemy to depart during the darkness of the night ; and the 
townsmen the next morning, keeping the secret, obtained from May 10. 
Cromwell a favourable capitulation (2). This was his last exploit 
in Ireland. From Clonmel he was recalled to England, to un- 
dertake a service of greater importance and difficulty, to which 
the reader must now direct his attention. 

The young king, it will be remembered, had left the Hague 
on his circuitous route to Ireland, whither he had been called 
by the advice of Ormond and the wishes of the royalists. He 
was detained three months at St. Germains by the charms of a 
mistress, or the intrigues of his courtiers, nor did he reach the 
island of Jersey till long after the disastrous battle of Rathmines. scpt. 
That event made his further progress a mailer of serious dis- 
cussion ; and the difficulty was increased by the arrival of Wynram oct. 
of Libertoun^ with addresses from the parliament and the kirk 
of ScolJland. Ttie first offered, on his acknowledgment of their 
authority as a parliament, to treat with him respecting the con- 

(1) The IrisheomtnaiidersdiMblned to imitate Castlehaven, 107. Ormond also says, in one uf 

the cruelty of their enemies. «• I took," says lord his letters, *' the next day Rathfarnham was taken 

•• GuMlehaYen, *• Athy by storm with all the gar- ** by storm, and all that were in it made priso- 

" risen (seven hundred men) prisoners. 1 made " ners; and tboagh five hundred soldiers enter- 

" a present of them, to Cromwell, desiring him *• ed the castle before any officer of note, yet iiof 

" by letter that he would do the like with me, as " one creature was killed ; which 1 tell you by 

" any of mine should fall into his power. But he " the way, to observe the difference betwixt our 

•• litUe ralued my civility. For, in a few days "and the rebels making use of a victory." Carle, ^ 

"after, he besieged Gonvan; and the soldiers Letters, ii. 408. 

" mutinying, and giving up the place with their (3) Whitelock, 440. 456. Castlehaven, 108. 

" officer*, he caused the governor, Hammond, Ludlow, i. 365. Perfect Politician, 70. 
" and smne other officers, to be put to death." 
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diUoos proposed by ttieir former connnisioners : bat the latter, 
in language uixceremoniom and insulilng^ Jaid before faim tbe 
siDS of bis yoath ; hfas reftisal lo allow the Son of God to reigD 
over bim in the pure ordinances of ehurch gofernment and wor-- 
ship -, bis cteaYing to counsellors who never had the glory of God 
or the good of his people before their eyes^ his admission to 
his person of ^Mhat fugacious man and exconrniunicate rebel, 
*'' James Graham,^' and, above all, '' his giving the rojral power 
^' and strength to the beast,'' by concluding a peace ^^ with the 
'^ Irish papists^ the murderers of so many protestants." They 
bade him remember the iniquilies of his father's house, and be 
assured that, unless he laid aside the '' service book so stuffed 
^^ with Romish corruplions, for the reformation of doctrine mad 
'^ worship agreed upon by the divines at Westminster/* and ap- 
proved of the covenant in his three kingdoms, without which 
the people could have no security for their religion or liberty, 
he would find that the Lord's anger was not turned away, but 
that his hand was still stretched against the royal person and his 

family (1). 

This coarse and intemperate lecture was not calculated to make 
a convert of a young and spirited prince. Instead of giving an 
answer, he waited to ascertain the opinion of Ormond ; and at last, 
though incliualion prompted him to throw himself into the arms of 
his Irish adherents, he reluctantly submitted to the authority of 
that officer, who <teclared, that the only way to preserve Irefond 
^- »• was by provoking a war between England and Scotland (2). Charles 
Jan. II. now condescended to give to the convention the title of estates of 
parliament, appointed Breda, a small town, the private patrioiony 
or the prince of Orange, for the place of treaty ; and met there the 
Mar. 15. new commissioncrs, the earls of Gassilis and Lothian, witti two 
barons, two burgesses, and three ministers. Their present scarcely 
differed from their former demands; nor were (hey less unpalatable 
to the king. To consent to them appeared to him an apostacy from 
the principles for which his father fought and died ; an abandonment 
of the Scottish friends of his family to the mercy of his and their 
enemies. On the other hand the prince or Orange importuned him 
to acquiesce ; many of his counsellors suggested that, if he were 
once on the throne, he might soften or subdue the obstinacy of the 
Scottish parliament; and his mother, by her letters, exhorted him 
not to sacrifice to his feelings this his last resource, the only re- 
maining expedient for the recovery of his three kingdoms. But 
the king had still another resource ; he sought delays ; his eyes 
were fixed on the efforts of his friends in the north of Scotland ; 

(l) Clar.-State Papers, iii. app.89— 92* Carte's approved by the more moderate. BailUe, ii. 339. 
Letters, i. 333. Whitelock, 439. The address of 316. 
the kirk was composed by Mr. Wood, and dis- (3) Carte's Letters, i. 333. 340- 
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and he conUmied to indulge a tao^ of being replaced wttliout cod- 
diiioBS OD (he aocient throne ofhis ancestorB(l)* 

Before the king left Si. Germains he had given to MonlroBO a ^"c- 
coinmisBion to raise the royal standard in Scotland. The fame of 
that nobleman secured to hioi a gradous reception from the north- 
ern sovereigns : he visited each court in succession^ and in all 
obtained permission to levy men, and received aid either in money 
or in military stores. In autumn he despatched the first expedi- 
tion of 12,000 men from Goltenburg under the lord Kinnoul : but oa. 
the winds and waves fought against the royalists : several sail were 
lost among the rocks; and when Kinnoul landed at Kirkwall in the 
Orkneys, he could muster only eighty officers, and one hundred 
common soldiers out of the whol% nuniber. But Montrose was not 
to be appalled by ordinary difilcuUies. Having received from the «. »• 
new king the order of the garter, he foltowed with 500 men mostly j^f^b. 
foreigners; added them to (he wreck of the first expedition, and 
to (he new levies, and then found himself at the head of a fbrce of 
more than 1,000 men. His banner, on which was painted a repre* 
sentation of the late king decapitated, with (his motto, ^^ Judge and 
^^ avenge my cause, O Lord/' was entrusted (o young Menzies of 
Pilfoddels, and a declaration was circulated through the highlands, 
calling upon all true Scotsmen to aid in estabhahing (heir king 
upon the throne, and in saving bim from the treachery of those, 
who, if they had him in their power, would sell him as they had 
sold his father to Ei^lish rebels. Having transported his whole ii«r. 
force from Holm Sound (o the northeni extremity of Caithness, he 
traversed that and the neighbouring county of Sutherland, calling 
on the natives (o join the standard of their sovereign. But his 
name had now tost that magic influence which success had once 
thrown around it; add the several clans shunned his approach 
through fear, or watched his progress as foes. In the mean time F«b. 9. 
his declaration had been solemnly burnt by the hangman in (he 
capital : the pulpits had poured out denunciations against the 
''rebel and apostate Montrose, the viperous brood of Siitan, and 
'' the accursed of God and the kirk ; ' and a force of 4,000 regulars 
had been collected on Brechin moor under (be command of general 
Leslie, who was careful (o cut off every source of information from 
the royalists. Montrose had reached the borders oi Ross-shire. Apr. 25. 
when colonel Stracban, who had been sent forward to watch his 
motions, leio^ned in Gorbiesdale that the enemy, unsuspicious of 
danger, lay at the short distance of only two miles. Galling his men Apr. 37. 
around him under the cover of the tong broom on the moor, he 
prayed, sang a psalm, and declared that he had consulted the Al- 
mighty, and knew as assuredly as there was a God in heaven, that 

(1) Carte's Letters, 1« 33S. 355. Whiteiock, 430. Clarendon, iii. 343. 
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the enemtes. of Christ were dehvered into their bsiiids. Then di-^ 
tiding his small force, of about 400 men into several bodies, be 
showed at first a single-troop of horse, whom the royalists pre- 
pared to receive wilh their cavalry : but after a short interval, 
appeared a second, then a third, then a fourth ; and Montrose 
believing that Leslie's entire army was advancing, ordered the in- 
fantry to talce shelter among the brushwood and stunted trees on a 
neighbouriitg eminence. But before this movement could be exe- 
cuted, his horse were broken, and his whole force lay at the mercy 
of the enemy. The standard-bearer with several officers, and 
most of the natives was slain ; the mercenaries made a show of 
resistance, and obtained quartet; and Montrose, whose horse had 
been killed under him, accompanied by Kinnoul, wandered on fool, 
without a guide, up the valley of the Kyle, and over the mountains 
of Sutherland. Kinnoul, unable to bear the hunger and fatigue, 

Apr. so. was left and perished : Montrose, on the third day, obtained refresh- 
ment at the hut of a shepherd ^ and, being afterwards discovered, 
claimed the protection of Madeod of Assynt, who had formerly 
served under him in the royal army, fiut the fidelity of the laird 
was not proof against temptation *, he sold the king's lieutenant for 

ifay IT. 400 bolls of meal ; and Argyle and his associates, almost frantic 
with joy, passed an act to regulate the ignominious treatment to 
which their captive should be subjected, the form of the judgment 
to be pronounced, and the manner of his subsequent execution. 

iH«r 16. When Montrose reached the capital, he found the magistrates in 
their robes waiting to receive him. First the royal officers, twenty- 
three in number, were ranged in two files, and ordered to walk 
forward manacled and bare-headed : next came the hangman with 
his bonnet on his head, dressed in the livery of his office, and 
mounted on his horse that drew a vehicle of new form devised for 
the occasion ; and then on this vehicle was seen Montrose himself, 
seated on a lofty form, and pinioned, and uncovered. The proces- 
sion paraded slowly through the city from the Watergate to the 
common jail, whilst the streets resounded^ wilh shouts of triumph, 
and with every expression of hatred, which religious or political 
fanaticism could inspire (1). 

Fton^ his enemies Montrose could expect no mercy ^ but his 
death was hastened, that the king might not have time to intercede 
in his favour. The following day, a Sunday, was indeed given to 
prayer : but on the next the work of vengeance was resumed, and 

May w Ihe captive was summoned before the parliament. His features, 
pale and haggard, showed the fatigue and privations which he had 
endured : but his dress was splendid, his mien fearless, his language. 

(i) Carta's Letters,!. 315. Balfour, iii. 432. to revenge the fate of Montrose, and the parlia- 

439; IT. 8—13. Whitelock, 435. 452, 3, 4> 5. ment granted in return to Macleod 20,000 pounds 

Clarendon, iii. 348—353. Laing, iii. 443. The ScoU out of the fines to be levied on the royalists 

neighbouring clans ravaged the lands of Assynt in Caithness and Orkney. Balf. iv. 58- 56i 
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calm, finii^ and dignified. To the chancellor, who, in a tone or 
bftteniess and reprobation, enumerated the offencea with which he 
was charged^ he replied, that since the king had condescended to 
treat with them as estates, it became not a subject to dispute their 
authority -, but that the aposlacy and rebelHon with which they 
reproached him were^ in his estimation, acts of duty. Whalefer 
he had done, either in the last or present reign, had been done 
with the sanction of the sovereign. If he had formerly talcen up 
ann$, it had been to diyert his countrymen from the impious war 
which (hey waged against the royal authority in England; if now, 
bis object was to accelerate the eiisting negotiation between them 
and their new king. As a Christian, he had always supported that 
cause which his conscience approved ; as a subject, he always fought 
in support of his prince ; and as a neighbour, he had frequently 
preserved the lives of those who had forfeited them against him in 
battle. The chancellor, in return, declared him a murderer of 
his fellow subjects, an enemy to the covenant and the peace of the 
kingdom, and an agitator, whose ambition had helped to destroy 
the father, and was now employed for the destruction of the son. 
Judgment, which had been passed in parliament some days before, 
was then pronounced by the dempster^hat James Graham should 
be hanged for the space of three hours on a gibbet thirty feet high, 
that his head should be fixed on a spike in Edinburgh, his arms on 
the gates of Perth or Stirling, his legs on those of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, and his body be interred by the hangman on the burrow- 
inuir, unless he were previously released from excommunication 
by the kirk. ^DuriDg this trying scene, his enemies eagerly watched 
his demeanour. Twice, if we may believe report, he was heard to 
sigh, and his eyes occasionally wandered along the cornice of the 
haU. But he stood before them cool and collected : no symptom of 
perturbation marked his countenance, no expression of complaint 
or impatience escaped his lips ; he showed himself superior to in* 
suit, and unscared at the menaces of death. 

Ttie same high tone of feeling supported the unfortunate victim 
to the last gasp. When (he ministers admonished him (hat his pu- Hay 31. 
nishment in this world was but a shadow of (bat which awaited 
him In the next, he indignantly replied, that he gloried in his fate, 
and only lamented that he had not limbs sufficient to furnish every 
eity in Ghristendom with proofs of hts loyalty. On the scaffold, he 
maintained the uprightness of his conduct, praised the character 
of the present king, and appealed from the censures of the kirk 
to the justice of Heaven. As a last disgrace, (he executioner hung 
round his neck his late declaration, with (he history of his former 
exploits. He smiled at the malice of his enemies, and said that 
(bey had given him a more brilliant decoration than (he garter 
>^i(h which he had been honoured by his sovereign. Mon(rose, by 
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his dealh, won more pix>selytes to the royal caufie than he had eter 
made by his victories. He was in his thirty-eighth year(l). 
Long before this the eommissioQers from both parties had met 

Mar. 15. at Breda ] and, on tlie very day of the openiog of the oonferences, 
Charles had despatched an order to Montrose to proce^ aocordlng 
to his instructions, and to bear in mind that the success of the 
negotiation at Breda depended on the success of his arms in Scot* 

Apr. 15. land (2). A month ai^erwards he commended in strong terms the 
loyalty of lord Napier, and urged him to repair without deify lo 
the aid of his lieutenant (3). It is impossible after this to doubt of 
his approbation of the attempt. But, when tiate news arrived of the 
action at Corbiesdale, his eyes were opened to the danger which 
threatened him : the estates, in the insolence of victory, might pass 
an act to exclude him at once from the succession to the Scottish 
throne. Acting, therefore, after the unworthy precedent set by his 

May 12. faihCF respecUug the powers given to Glamorgan, he wrote to the 
parliament, protesting that the invasion made by Montrose had 
been expressly fofbidden by him, and begging that they *-' would 
'' do him the justice to believe that he had not been accessory to 
'^ it in the least degree; '' in confirmation of which the secretary at 
the same time assured Argyle that the king fell no regret for the 
defeat of a man who had presumed to draw the sword ^' without 

M.y 25. 't 3(jj| contrary to the royal command (4)." These letters arrived 
too late to be of injury to the unfortunate victim, whose limbs 
were already bleaching on the gates of the principal towns in 
Scotland : but the falsehood so confidently put Corth, mu^ cover 
with infamy the prince who could thus, to screen himself from the 
anger of his enemies, calumniate the most devoted of his followers, 
one who had so often periled, and at length forfeited, his life in 
defence of the throne. 
Charles had now no resource but lo submit with the best grace 

^y ih to the demands of the Scots. He signed the treaty, binding himself 
to take the Scottish covenant, and the solemn league and covenant ; 
lo disavow and declare null the peace with the Irish, and never to 
permit the free exercise of the catholic religion iki Ireland, or any 
other part of his dominions ; to acknowledge the authority of all 
parliaments held since the commencement of the late war?; and to 

(1) Balfour, iv. 13. 15, 16. 19—22. Wishart, (3) Napier's Montrose, ii. 528. Yet on May 
389. Clar. iii, 853—356. Whiteloek, 456. Co- 5tb the king signed an article, stipolating tliat 
loael Hurry, whom the reader has seen socces- Montrose should lay down his arms, receivio^ a 
sively serving nnder the king and the paflia- full indemnity for all that was past. Carte, ir. 
ment in the civil war, Spotiswood, the grandson 630. This article reached Edinburgh before tfie 
of the archbishop of that name, sir W. Hay, who execution of Montrose, and was kept secret. I 
had been forfaulted as a catholic in 1647, Sib> see not, however, what benefit ho could claim 
bald, the confidential envoy of Montrose, and from it. He had not laid down armi« in obedience 
aeveral others were bdieaded. Of the common to it ; for he had been defeated 9 week before it 
••Idiers, some were given to different lords to be was signed. 

fishermen or miners, and the rest enrolled in re* (4) Balfour, iv.24.25. Yet on May iSlh Charles 

giments in the French service. Ba!four, iv. 18. wrote to Montrose to act according to the article 

37, 28. 32, 33- 44. in the last note. Ibid. 

(2) Carte, iv. 626. 
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goyem, in civil matiers, ]»y adtioe of Ihe parlianleni^ in religfoiM, 
by that of the kirk (1). These preliminarief being settted, be em- j«o« 3. 
barked 00 board a small sqaadroo ftirnished by Ihe prince of 
Orange, and, after a perilous nayigation of three weeks, during 
which he had lo contend with the stormy weather, and to elude 
ite pursuit of the parliamentary cruisers, he arn?ed in safety in the 
frith of Gromartie. The king was received with the honours due to '«»• 23. 
bis dignity \ a court wSh [Proper officers was prepared for bim at 
Falkland, and the sum of 100,0002. Seots^ or 90002. English, was 
voted for the monthly expense of bis hoi^ebold. But the parlia* 
mept had previously passed an act banishing from Scotland several Jane 1. 
of the royal favourites by name, and excluding the '* engagers" 
from the verge of the court, and all enipioymcnl in the state. After 
repeated apptications the duke of Buckingham, the lord Wilmot, 
and a few English servants, who took the covenant, obtained per-* 
mission to remain with the king : many of the Scottish exiles em* 
braced the opportunity to withdraw from notice into the western 
isles, or the more distant parts of the country (2). 

It was the negotiation between the Scots and their nominal king 
that arrested Cromwell in ihe career of victory, and called him 
away from the completion of his conquest. The rulers of llie com- 
monwealth were aware of ihe intimate connexion which the solemn 
league and covenant had produced between the English presbyte- 
rians and the kirk of Scotland, whence they naturally inferred that, 
if the pretender to the English were once seated on the Scottish 
throne, their own power would be placed on a very precarious 
fooling. From the first they had watched with jealousy the un- 
friendly proceedings of the Scottish parliament. Advice and per- 
suasion had been tried, and had failed. There remained the re^ 
source of war; and war, it was hoped, would dther compel the 
Scots to abandon the claims of Charles, or reduce Scotland to a 
province of the commonwealth. Fairfax, indeed, (he was sop- 
posed to be under the influence of a pred>yterian wife and of 
the presbyterian ministers), disapproved of the design (3) ; but 
his disapprobation, though lamented in public, was privately 
bailed as a benefit by those who were acquainted with the as- 
piring designs of Cromwell, and built on his elevation the flat- 
tering hope of their own greatness. By their means, as soon as the 
lord lieutenant had put bis troops into winter quarters, an order «. ». 
was oblained from parliament for hihi to attend his duty in the 
house *, but he resumed his military operations, and two months Jan. b. 
vere suffered to elapse before he noticed the command of the su- 
preme authority, and condescended to make an unmeaning apology Apr. 2. 
for his disobedience. On the renewal of the order, he left the com- moj 30. 

(1) Thorioe, i. 147. 78- Whitelock, 462. Clarendon, iii. 249. 356, 7. 

\2} BalTvnr, iv. 41.60, 61. 64, 65-67. 73. 77> (3) Wliiteloek, 438. 
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nuiDd Id Ireland to Irelon, and, reUirning to England, appeared in 

jui« 4. his seat. He was received with acclamations ; the palace of St. 

inne IS. Jamcs's was allotted for his residence, and a valuable grant of lands 
was voted as a reward for his eminent services. In a few days fol- 

jniM 14. lowed the appointment of Fairfax to the office of commander-in- 
chief, and of Cromwell to that of lieutenant general of the army de- 
signed to be employed in Scotland. Each signified his ^^ readiness 
'^ to observe the orders of the house ;" but Fairfax at the same time 
revealed his secret and conscientious objections to ttie council of 
state. A deputation of five members, Cromwell, Lambert, Harrison, 

Jon* 34- Wbitelock, and St. John, waited on him at his house ; the confe- 
rence was opened by a solemn invocation of the Holy Spirit, and 
the three officers prayed in succession with the most edifying fer- 
vour. Then Fairfax said that, to his mind, the invasion of Scotland 
appeared a violation of the solemn league and covenant which he 
had sworn to observe. It was repliied, that the Scots themselves had 
broken the league by the invasion of England under the duke of 
Hamilton ; and that it was always lawful to prevent the hostile de- 
signs of another power. But he answered that the Scottish parlia- 
ment had given satisfaction by the punishment of the guilty -, that 
the probability of hostile designs ought indeed to lead to measures 
of precaution, but that certainty was required to justify actual in- 
vasion. No Impression was made on his mind ^ and, though Crom- 
well and his brother officers earnestly solicited him to comply , 
" there was cause enough,'' says one of the deputation, *' to 

juw. 2s. " believe that they did not overmuch desire it (1)." The next 
day another attempt ended with as little Success ^ the lord ge- 
neral alleging the plea of infirm health and misboding conscience^ 
sent back the last commission, and at the request of the house, the 
former also ; and the chief command of all the forces raised, or to 
be raised by order of parliament, was conferred on Oliver Crom- 

jun-26. ^®*'* "^^^ ^^^ adventurer obtained at the same time the praise of 

jao«29. "Iteration and the object of his ambition. Immediately he left the 
capital for Scotland ; and Fairfax retired to his estate in Yorkshire, 
where he lived with the privacy of a country gentleman, till he 
once more drew the sword, not in support of the commonwealth, 
but in favour of the king (2). 
To a spectator who considered the preparations of the two king- 

iuiy 18. doms, there could be little doubt of the result. Cromwell passed 
the Tweed at the head of sixteen thousand men, most of them ve- 
terans, all habituated to military discipline, before the raw levies 
of the Scots had quitted their respective shires. By order of the 

(l) Whitelock. 460. 2* Ludlow says, •' be act* one of these ocCftsious, thought him siucerc. 

" ed his part sio to |be life, that I really thought Hutchinson, 315. 

*' him in eaiucst; |yut the Consequence made it (3) Whitelock, 438. 450. 457- Journals, Jan. 

** sufficiently erident that he had no soch inten- 8 . Feb. 35. Mar. 30- .^pr. 15. Nay 3. 7. 30. June 

" tion." i. 373. Hutchinson, who was present on 4. 13. 14. 35, 36. 
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Scottish parliament the army had been fixed at thirty thousand 
men ; liie nominal command had been given to the earl of Leven, 
the real^ on account of the age and infirmities of that officer, to 
his relative, David Leslie, and instructions had been issued that the 
country between Berwick and (he. capital should be laid waste, that 
(he cattle and. provisions should be removed or destroyed, and that 
the inhabitants should abandon their homes under the penalties of 
infamy, confiscation, )ind death. In aid of this measure reports 
were industriously circulated of the cruelties exercised by Crom- 
well in Ireland; that, wherever^he came, he gave orders to put 
all the males between sixteen and sixty to death, to deprive all the 
boys between six and sixteen of their right hands, and to bore the 
breasts of the females with red-hot irons. The English were sur- 
prised at the silence and desolation which reigned around them ; 
for the only human beings whom they met on their march through 
this wilderness, were a few old women and children who on their 
knees solicited mercy. But Cromwell conducted them by the sea- 
coast ) the fleet daily supplied them with provisions, and (heir good 
conduct gradually dispelled the apprehensions of the natives (1). 
They found the Scottish levies posted behind a deep entrench- '"^^ ^^* 
ment, running from Edinburgh to Leith, fortified with numerous 
batteries, and flanked by the cannon of the castle at one extremity, 
and of the harbour at the other. Cromwell employed all his art to 
provoke, Leslie to, avoid, an engagement. It was in vain that for 
more than a month the former marched and countermarched; that 
he threatened general, and n^ade partial, attacks. Leslie remained 
fixed within his lines; or, if he occasionally moved, watched the 
motions of the enemy from the nearest mountains, or interposed a 
river or morass between the two armies. The English began to be 
exhausted with fatigue ; sickness thinned their ranks ; the a^rival of 
provisions depended on the winds and waves ; and Cromwell was 
taught to fear, not the valour of the enemy, but the prudence of 
their general (2). 

The reader will already have observed how much at this period 
the exercises of religion were mixed up with the concerns of state 
and even the operations of war. Both parties equally believed that 
(he result of the expedition depended on the will of the Almighty, 
and that it was, therefore, their duty to propitiate his anger by fast- 
ing and humiliation. In the English army the officers prayed and 
preached : they ^^ sanctified the camp,'' and exhorted the men to 
'anily of mind, and godliness of life. Among the Scots this duty 
was discharged by the ministers ', and so fervent wa3 their piety, so 

(l)Wliitelock, 465, 466. 468. Perfect Dmrnal, "Scotland;" and, the third, from Cromwell, 

No. 324 See the three derlarations : that of the dated at Berwick, in the Parliamentary History, 

parliament on the marching of the army ; of the xix. 276. 298. 310. King's Pamphlets, 473. 90. 
^rmy itself, addressed '« to all that are saints ((2) Balfour, i v. f 7, 88 v 90. Whitelock, 467, 8' 
"' and partakers of Uie faith of God's elect in 
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merdtess their zeal, (hat, in addition to their prayers, they occa- 
aionaMf compelled the young king to listen to six long sermons on 
the same day, assuming an air of gravity, and displaying feelings 
of devotion, which ill-accorded with his real disposition. But the 
English had no national crime to deplore; hy punishing the late 
king, they had atoned for the evils of the civil War : the Scots, on 
the contrary, had adopted his son without any real proof of his con- 
version, and therefore feared that they might draw down on the 
country the punishment due to his sins and those of his family. It 

July 99. happened that Charles, by the advice of the earl of Eglington, pre- 
sumed to visit the army on the Links of Leith. He was received with 
shouts of enthusiasm by the soldiers, who, on their knees, pledged 
the health of their young sovereign ; but the committee of the kirk 

Aag. 2. complained that his presence led to ebriety and profaneness, and 
he received a request, equivalent to a command, to quit the camp. 

Aug. 3 Ttie next day a declaration was made, that the company of malig- 
nants, engagers, and enemies to the covenant, could not fail of 
multiplying the judgments of God upon the land ; an inquiry was 
instituted into the characters of numerous individuals ; and eighty 

Aug. 5. oOcecSf with many of (heir men, were cashiered, that they might 
not contaminate by their presence the army of the saints (1). StiH 
it was for Charles Stuart, the chief of the malignants, that they were 

Ang. 9. to Sgfat, and tiierefore from him, to appease the anger of the Al- 
mighty, an expiatory declaration was required in the name of the 
parliament and the kirk. 

In this instrument he was called upon to lament, in the language 
of penitence and self-abasement, his father's opposition to the work 
of God and to the solemn league and covenant, which bad caused 
the blood of the Lord's people to be shed, and the idolatry of 
his mother, the toleration of which in the king's house could not 
fail to be a high provocation against him who is a jealous God, 
visiting the sins of (he fathers upon the children ; to declare that 
he had subscribed thfi covenant with sincerity of heart, and would 
have no friends nor enemies but those who were friends or enemies 
to it *, to acknowledge the sinfulness of the treaty with the Moody 
rebels in Ireland, which he was made to pronounce null and void ; 
to detest popery and prelacy, idolatry and heresy, schism and pro- 
fiuieness ; and to promise that he would accord to a free parliament 
in England the propositions of the two kingdoms, and reform the 
church of England according to the plan devised by the assembly 
of divines at Westminster (2). 
Aug. When first this declaration, so humbling to his pride, so offen- 
10-13. g[Ye to his feelings, was presented to Charles for his signature, he 

(1) BoUbar, it. 86. 89. " of the kingdoms of ScoUand> England, and 

(3) Balfoar. ir. 92. Whitelack, 489. " A de- « Ixdand." Printed, 1650. 
« daration by the king's majesty to his subjects 
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relumed no iiidigoaDt refusal : a little reflection induced him to 
Bolioit (be advice ol the coaneil, and the opinion of the principal 
ministers. But the godly refused to wait ^ the two committees of 
tiie k:irl[ and kingdom protested that they disowned the quarrel and Aag. i4. 
interest of every malignant party^ disclaimed the guilt of the Icing 
and bis house, and would never prosecute his interest without his 
acknowledgment of the sins of his family and of his former ways, 
and his promise of giving satisfaction to God's people in both king- 
doms. This protestation was printed and furtively sent to the Eng- 
lish camp : tiie officers of the army presented to the committee of Aug. is. 
estates a remonstrance and supplication expressive of their adhe- 
sion ; and the ministers maintained from their pulpits that the Icing 
was the root of maHgnancy, and a hypocrite, who had taken the 
eoTenant without an intention -of keeping it. Charles yielding to au^^ le. 
his own fears, and the advice of his friends, at the end of three days 
subscribed, with tears, the obnoxious instrument. If it were folly 
io the Scots to propose to the young prince a declaraticm so re- 
pugnant to his feelings and opinions, it was greater folly still to 
bdieye that professions of repentance extorted with so much vio- 
lence could be sincere or satisfactory : yet his subscription was 
received with expressions of Joy and gratitude ^ both the army and 
the city observed a solemn fast for the sins of the two icings, the 
father and the son ; and the ministers, now thatthe anger of Heaven 
had been appeased, assured their hearers of an easy victory over a 
^^ bkispheming general and a sectarian army (1).'* 

If their predictions were not verified, the fault was undoubtedly 
their own. Tke caution and vigilance of Leslie had triumphed over 
the skill and activity of ^^ the blasphemer." Cromwell saw no al- 
ternative but victory or retreat : of the first he had no doubt, if he 
could come into contact with the enemy ; the second was a perilous 
attempt, when the passes before him were pre-occupied, and a 
more numeious force was hanging on his rear. At Musselburg, A„g ^o. 
htfing sent the sick on board the fleet, (they suflfered both from the 
^^ disease of the country,'' and from fevers caused by exposure on 
the Pentland hills,) he ordered the army to march the next morning 
to Haddington, aod thence to Dunbar ; and the same night a me- 
teor, which the imagination of the beholders likened to a sword of 
fire, was seen to pass over Edinburgh in a south-easterly direction, 
an evident presage in tlie opinion of the Scots, that ,lhe flames of 
war WEOuld be transferred to the remotest extremity of England (2). 
At Dunbar, Cromwell posted his men in the vicinity of Broxmouth- Aug. s*. 

{t) Balltmr* 91, iv. 92. 95. Tke English partis " opoa him, at necessary to effect that desperate 
in their answer exclaim : " What a blessed « cure under which his affairs lie I Bat who sees 



" and hopefol diange is wroaght iu a moment in " not the gross hypocrisy of this whole txansac- 

'« tins yonng king * How hearty is he become to ** tion, and the sandy and rotten foundation of 

" the onse of God and the trork of reformation I ** all the resolutions flowing here upon t " See 

" How readily doth he swallow down these bit- Parliamentary History, xix. 359—386. 

" ter piUs, which are prepared fo- and urged {3) Balfour, iv. H- 
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house ; Leslie with the Scots moving along the heights of Lammer- 
muir, occupied a position on the Boon hill, about two iQiles to the 
south or the invaders : and the advanced posts of the armies were 
separated only by a ravine of the depth and breadth of about thirty 
feet. Cromwell w^ not ignorant of the danger of his situation : he 
had even thought of putting the infantry on board the fleet, and of 
attempting to escape with the cavalry by the only outlet, the high 
road to Berwick : but the next moment he condemned the thought 
as ^^ a weakness of the flesh, a distrust in the power of the Al- 
^^ mighty ; '' aad ordered the army ^^ to seek the Lord, who would 
'^ assuredly find a way of deliverance for his faithful servants."' On 
the other side the committees of the kirk and estates exulted in the 
prospect of executing the vengeance of God upon '' the sectaries \ '' 
and afraid that the enemy should escape, compelled their general 
4o depart from his usual caution, and to make preparation for battle. 
Cromwell, with his officers, had spent part of the day in calling 
upon the Lord : while he prayed, the enthusiast felt an enlarge-* 
ment of the heart, a buoyancy of spirit, which he took for an infal- 
lible presage of victory : and, beholding through his glass the mo^ 
tion in the Scottish camp, he exclaimed, ^^ they are coming down : 
^^ the Lord hath delivered them into our hands (1).'' Buring the 
^pt. 3. night, he advanced the army to the edge of the ravine ; and at an 
early hour in the morning the Scots attempted to seize the pass on 
Ihe road from Bunbar to Berwick. After a sharp contest, the Scot- 
fish lancers, aided by their artillery, charged down the hill, drove 
the brigade of English cavalry from its position, and broke through 
ihe infantry, which had advanced to Ihe support of the horse. At 
that moment the sun made its appearance above the horizon ; and 
Cromwell, turning to his own regiment of foot, exclaimed : '' let 
^^ the Lord arise, and scatter his enemies.'' They instantly moved 
forward with their pikes levelled ^ the horse rallied ^ and the enemy's 
lancers hesitated, broke, and fled. At that moment the mist dispersed, 
and the first spectacle which struck the eyes of the Scots, was tho 
rout of their cavalry. A sudden panic instantly spread from the 
right to the left of their line : at the approach of the English they 
threw down their arms and ran. Cromwell's regiment halted to 
sing the 117th Psalm ^ but the pursuit was continued for more 
than eight miles -, the dead bodies of three thousand Scots strewed 
their native soil ; and ten thousand prisoners, with the artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage, became the reward of the conquerors (2). 

(1) Sagredo, thn Venetian ambassador, in bis proceedings, No. 50. Pari. Hist. :fix. 343 — 351). 
t elation to the senate, says that Cromwell pre« 478- Cromweiliana, 89. Of the prisoners, five 
<ended to have l>een assured of the Tictory by a thousand one hundred, something more that one 
.supernatnral voice. Prima die venisse alia bat- half, being wounded, were dismissed to their 
taglia, diede cuore ai soldati con assicurargli la homes, the other half were driven '* like turkies" 
vittoria predettagli da Dio, cou una voce, che lo into England, Of these, one thousand six ban* 
avera a mczza notte riscosso dal sonno. MS. dred died of a pestilential disease, and five bon- 
copy in my possession. dred were actually sick on Oct. 31. Whilclock, 

(2) Carte's I^^ters, i. 381. Whitelock, 470, 471. Old Pari. Hist.' xix. 417. 
471. Ludh>w, i. 283. Balfour, iv. 97. Several 
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Gromwell now thought do more of his retreat. He merched back 
to the capital ; tlie hope of resistance was dNuidoDed *, Edioburgh 
and Leith opened their gates, and the whole country to the Forth 
submitted to the will of the English general. Still the presumption 
of thesis ministers who formed the comndttee of the kirk, was not 
humhled. Though their predictions had been falsifled, they were 
sUH the depositaries of the secrets of the Deity ; and, in a ^^ Short 
^^ Declaration and Warning,'' they announced to their countrymen 
the thirteen causes of this national calamity, the reasons why ^^ God 
^^ had Yejled for a time his face from the sons of Jacob.'' It was by sepi. is. 
tlie general profaneness of the land, by the manifest proYocations 
of (he king and the king's house, by the crooked and precipitant 
ways of statesmen in th^ treaty of Breda, by the toleration of ma« 
hgnanls in the king's household, by suffering his guard to Join in 
the batUe without a prcyious purgation, by the diflOidence of some 
officers who refused to profit by advantages furnished to them by 
God, by the presumption of others who promised victory to them* 
selves without eyeing of God, by the rapacity and oppression exer- 
cised by the soldiery, and by the carnal self-seeking of men in power, 
that God had been provoked to visit his people with so direful and 
yet so merited a chastisement (1). 

To the young king the defeat at Dunbar was subject of real and 
ill-dissembled joy. Hitherto he had been a mere puppet in the 
hands of Argylc and his parly ; now their power was broken, and 
it was not impossible for him to gain the ascendency. He entered 
into a negotiation with Murray, Huntley, Alhol, and the numerous 
royalists in the highlands \ but the secret, without the particulars, 
was betrayed to Argyle, probably by Buckingham, who disapproved sept. sr. 
of tlie project \ and all the cavaliers but three received an order to 
leave the court in twenty-fours hours — the kingdom in twenty 
days. The vigilance of the guards prevented the execution of the 
plan which had been laid : but one afternoon, under pretence of oct.4. 
hawking, Charles escaped from Perth, ^nd riding forty-two miles, 
passed the night in a miserable hovel, called Glova, in the braes of 
Angus. At break of day he was overtaken by colonel Montgomery, 
who advised him to return, while the viscount Dudhope urged him oet. s. 
le proceed to the mountains, where he would be Joined by seven 
thousand armed men. Charles wavered *, but Montgomery directed 
his attention to two reginoients of horse that waited at a distance, 
and the royal fugitive consented to return to his former residence 
in Perth (2). oet.«. 

The start (so this adventure was called) proved, however, a wam- 

(1) Batfoor, W. 98—107. that Charles had plaan«d his escape lirom the 

«) B«Umir, IT. 109. 113, 114. BaiUie, ii. 356. •' viTlany and hypocrisy " of the party, as e^arly 

Whitdoek, 476. Miscellanea Aolica/ 152. It asthedayof the battle of Donbar. BTelyn's Mem. 

teen probable from fome letters published in ▼. 181—186. octaro. 

<hs eorfespondence of Mr. Secretary Nieboks, 

VII. 3 
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log lo the coBiiiilllee of eBlales. Thej prodenllr admiltod the apo- 
oct. 10. logy of the ktag, who attribaled hk flight to infonnatiOQ thai be 
was that day to hate been delivered to Gromwdl ; they allowed him, 
Oct 12. for the first lime, to preside at their dehberadoiis ; and they em- 
ployed his aothority to pacify the royalists in the highlands, who 
no^. 4. had taken arms in his name under Huntley, Athol, Seaforth, and 
Middlelon. These, after a long negotiation, accepted an act of in- 
demnity, and disbanded their forces (1). 

In the mean while Cromwell in his quarters at Edinburgh la- 
boured to unite the character of the saint with that of the con- 
queror; and, surrounded as he was with the splendour of victory, 
to surprise (he world by a display of modesty and sdf-abasement. 
To his friends and flatterers, who fed his vanity by warning him to 
be on his guard against its suggestions, he replied, that he was but 
a feeble instrument in the hands of Almighty power ; ir God had 
risen in his wrath, if he had bared his arm and avenged his cause, to 
him, and to him alone, belonged the glory (2). Assuming the ofl^ce 
of a missionary, he exhorted his officers in daily sermons to love 
one another, to repent from dead works, and to pray and mourn 
for the blindness of their Scottish adversaries ; and, pretending to 
avail himself or his present leisure, he provoked a theological con- 
troversy with the ministers in the castle of Edinburgh, reproaching 
them with pride in arrogating to themselves the right of expound- 
ing the true sense of the solemn league and covenant ; vindicating 
ihe claim of laymen to preach the gospel and exhibit their spiritual 
gifts for the edification of their brethren ; and maintaining tliat, after 
the solemn fasts observed by both nations, after their many and 
earnest appeals to the God of armies, the victory gained at Dunbar 
must be admitted an evident manifestation of the Divine will in 
favour of the English commonwealth. Finding that he made no 
proselytes of his opponents, he published his arguments for the 
instruction of the Scottish people : but his seal did not escape sus- 
picion ; and the more discerning believed that, under the cover of a 
religious controversy, he was in reality tampering with the fidelity 
of the governor (3). 

In a short time his attention was withdrawn to a more important 
eontroversy, which ultimately spread the flames of religious discord 
Ihrougbout Uie nation. There had all along existed a number of 
Scots who approved of the execution of the late king, and con- 
demned even the nominal authority given to his son. Of these men, 
formidable by their talents, still more formidable by their fanati- 

(1) BaMoor, ir . 1 16. 12S. IS^— 1S5. 100. BaiK could obuin absolntion, prapantory to his taking 

lie, li, M6. A minister, James Gnthrie, io de- a command in the army. Baillie, 8S7. Balfoor, 

fiance of the committee of estates, excoounnal- 340. 

eeted Niddleton } and soda was the power of the (2) See a nomber of letters in Milton's Slate 

Urk, that even when the king's party was sn- Papers, 18— 'SS. 

perior, Middleton was compelled to do penance (3) 'Anrloe, i. 15B— (09. 
in uekdoth in the chordi of DnndiM, before ha 
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cism, Qie leaders were Waristoo, fhe clerk register in the parlia- 
ment, and Gillespie and Guthrie, two ministers in liie kirk. In 
parf lament the party, though too weak to control, was saflOicientlj 
strong to embarrass, and occasionally to inflaence, the proceedings; 
in the kirk it formed indeed the minority, but a minority too bold 
and too numerous to be rashly irritated, or incautiously despised (1). 
After the defeat at Dunbar permission was cheerflilly granted by 
the comipittee of estates for a levy of troops in the associated 
counties of Renfrew, Air, Galloway, Wigton, and Dumfries, that 
part of ScoMand, where fanaticism had long fermented, and the most 
rigid notions prevailed. The crusade was preached by Gillespie; 
his efforts were successfully seconded by the other ministers, and 
in a short time four regiments of horse, amounting almost* to five 
thousand men, were raised under Strachan, Kerr, and two other 
colonels. The real design pow began to unfold itself. First, the 
officers refused to serve under Leslie ; and the parliament con-- 
rented to exempt them from his authority. Next, they hinted doubts 
of the lawfulness of the war in which they ^ were engaged; and 
Cromwell^ in whose army Strachan had fought at Preston, imme-* 
diately opened a correspondence with him (2j. Then came the ac- oct. 4. 
cident of '^ the start,'' which end>ittered and embddened the zeal 
of the fanatics ; and in a long remonstrance, subscribed by ministers oa. it 
and elders, by officers and soldiers, and presented in their name to 
Charles and the committee of estates, they pronounced the treaty 
with the king unlawful and sinful, disowned his interest in the on. 29. 
quarrel with the enemy, and charged the leading men in the nation 
with the guilt of the war, which they had provoked by their inten- 
tion of invading England. The intemperate tone and disloyal ten- 
dency of this paper, whilst it provoked irritation and alarm at Perth, 
induced Cromwell to advance with his army from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow, and Hamilton. But the western forces (so they were called) 
withdrew to Dumfries, where a meeting was held with Waris- 
ton, and a new <lraught of the remonstrance, in language still more 
energetic and vituperative, was adopted. On the return of Grom- oct. 30. 
well to the capital, his negotiation with the officers was resumed, 
while Argyle and his friends laboured on the opposite side to mol- 
lify the obstinacy of the fanatics. But reasoning was found useless ; not. 25. 
the parliament condemned the remonstrance as a scandalous and 
seditious libel ; and, since Strachan had resigned his commission, not. 28. 
ord^ed Montgoniery with three new regiments to take the com- 
mand of the whole force. Kerr, however, before his arrival, had t>ec. 1. 
led the western levy to attack Lambert in his quarters at Hamilton ; 
be was taken prisoner, designedly if we may believe report, and his 

(i)'BtaS^tii, 8S3. king's quarrel.— Cromwell insiitedUiat Charles 

(2) Baillie, ii . Si^O — 852. Strachan was vrilling should be banished by act of parliament, or itt^ 
^o firt assQ^nce not to violest England in the prisoned for life.-lb. 352. 
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wtiole armf was dispersed. Soon afterwards Strachan, witb sixty 
troopers, passed over to Lambert, and the associated counties, left 
without defence, submitted to the enemy. Still the framers and ad- 
vocates of the remonstrance, though they knew that it had been 
condemned by the state and the kirk, though they had no longer 
an army to draw the sword in its support, adhered pertinaciously 
to its principles ; the unity of the Scottish church was rent in twain, 
and the separation was afterwards widened by a resolutioi; of the 
assembly, that in such a crisis all Scotsmen might be egiployed in 
Dm. 14. the service of the country (1). Even their common misfortunes failed 
to reconcile these exasperated spirits ; and after the subjugation of 
their country, and under the yoke of civil servitude, the two pari- 
ties still continued to persecute each other with all the obstinacy 
andbitterness of religious warfare. The royalists obtained the name 
of public resoltttioners \ their opponents, of protestors or remon- 
strants«(2). 

Though it cost the young prince many an internal straggle, yet 
experience had taught him that he must soothe the religious pre- 
judices of the kirk, if he hoped ever to acquire the preponderance 
4. o. in the state. On the first day of the new year, he rode in procession 
jju^'i. to the church of Scone^ where his ancestors had been accustomed 
to receive the Scottish crown : there on his knees, with his arm 
upraised, he swore by the Eternal and Almighty God to observe the 
two covenants ; to establish the presbyterial government in Scotland 
and in his family : to give his assent to acts for establishing it in his 
other dominions; to rule according to the law of God, and the 
loveable laws of the land ; to abolish and withstand all false religions ; 
and to root out all heretics and enemies of the true worship of God, 
convicted by the true church of God. Argyle then placed the crown 
upon his head, and seated him on the throne, and both nobility and 
people swore allegiance to him ^^ according to the national covenant, 
*^ and the solemn league and covenant.'* At the commencement, 
during the ceremony, and after the conclusion, Douglas, the mi- 
nister, addressed the king, reminding him that he was king by 
compact with his people ; that his authority was limited by the law 
of God, the laws of the people, and the association of the estates 
with him in the government ; that, though every breach did not 
dissolve the compact, yet every abuse of power to the subversion of 
religion, law, or liberty, justified opposition in the people ; that it 
was for him, by his observance of the covenant, to silence those 
who doubted his sincerity ; that the ^vils which had afflicted his 
family arose out of the apostacy of his father and grandfather; and 

(1) With the exception of persons ** excom- (3) Baiilie, ii. 348. 354^364. Balfour, it. 136. 

•< monicated, forfeited, notoriondy profene, or 141—160, 173—178, 187* 189. Whitelock, 47S. 

*<flagitioas, and profened enemies and opposert 6* J* 484. Sydney Papen, ii. 679. Bninel's Ha- 

«« of the coTenant ind eanse at Ood," Wodraw, miltoifii, 425. 
hitrod. ili. 
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that, if he fmitated ihem, he would find that the controversy belweea 
hjm and God was not ended, bat woold be productive of additional 
calamiCies. The reader may imagine what were the feelingis of 
Charles while he listened to Uie adhionitions of the preacher, and 
when he swore lo perform conditions which his soul abhorred, and 
which he knew that on the first opportunity he should break or 
elude (1). But he passed with credit through the ceremony ; the 
coronation exalted him in the eyes of the people; and each day 
brought to him fresh accessions of influence and authority. The 
kirk delivered Strachan as a traitor and apostate to the devil ; and 
the parliament forefaulted his associates, of whom several hastened 
to make their peace by a solemn recantation. Deprived of their 
support, the Campbells gradually yielded to the superior influence 
of the Hamiltons. Texation, indeed, urged them to reproach the 
king with inconstancy and ingratitude ; but Charles, while he em- 
ployed every art to lull the jealousy of Argyle, steadily pursued his 
purpose ; his IViends, by submitting lo the humbling ceremony of 
public penance, satisfied the severity of the kirk -, and by the rq)eal 
of the act of classes, they were released from all previous forfeitures May 21. 
and disqualifications. In April the king, with Leslie and Middlelon 
as his lieutenants, took the command of the army, which had been 
raised by new levies to twenty thousand men, and, having fortified 
the passages of the Forth, awaited on the left bank the motions of 
the enemy (2). 

In the mean while Cromwell had obtained posses^n of the castle ucc. 19. 
of Edinburgh through the perfidy or the timidity of the governor. 
Tantallon had been taken by storm, and Dunbarton had been at- 
tempted, but its defences were too strong to be carried by force, and 
its garrison too honest to be corrupted with money (3). In February a. d. 
the lord general was afflicted with an ague, so ruinous to his health, pibf 21. 
and so obstinate in its duration, that in May he obtained permission 
to return to England, with the power of disposing, according to his 
Judgment, of the chief command (4). A rapid and unexpected im- ih7..2T. 
provement iiiduGed him to remain ; and in Jifly he marched with 
his army towards Stirling. The Scots faced him In their intrenched juiys. 
campM Torwood ; he tumed.aside lo Glasgow ^ they took a position 
at Kilsyth -, he marched back to Falkirk ; and they resumed their joij is. 
position at Torwood. While by these movements the English ge- 

(1) See *^ the Forme aud Order of the Coiona- (lb. 389—801). It is, therefore^plam that with 
'* tioD of Charles II., as it was acted and done at the king for commander>in-ehief, the royalists 
** Seoone, the first- day of January, lft5».*' had the oompSete ascendency. 

Aheideae, 1651. (3) Balfoar, it. 329. 249. 296. Baillie, ii. 368. 

(2) Carte, Letters, ii. 96, 37. BaVbor, it. 240> {4) The oooncil had sent two physicians to at- 
266, 231,301. It appears from this writer tliat a tend him. His answer to Bradshaw of March 
great uomber of the ooloneb of regiments were 34th, runs in lais osual style. *' Indeed, my lord, 
loyalists or engagers {p^ 210, 13)> The six bri- '* yoor serrice needs not me. I am a poor creature, 
gadfls of horse seem to haTC been diTided equaOy " and hare been a dry boue, and am stiU an un* 
betvien old corenanters and royalists. The se- ** profitable servant lo my matter and to yon.*^ 
Tenth was, not giTen to any general, but would New Pari. Hist. iii. 1363. 

h« couBanded 1^ HamikoDi as the eldest colonel 
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ueral occupied the attentiOD of his oppooents, a fleet of boats had 
i>een silently prepared and brought to the Queensferry ; a body of 
liicn crossed the frith, and fortified a bill near Inyerkei thing; and 
Lambert immedifltely followed with a more numerous division. 
The Scots despatched Holbum with orders to drive the enemy into 
itii^ 21. (he sea ; he was himself charged by Lambert with a superior force, 
and (he flight of his men gave to the English possession of the fertile 
and populous county of Fife. Cromwell hastened to transport his 
army to the left bank of the nver, and advance on the rear of the 
Scots. They retired : Perth, the seat of government, was besieged ^ 
Aug. 2. and in a few days the colours of the Commonwealth floated on its 
wall? (1). 

In the Scottish leaders the t>rogress of the English excited the 
most fearful anticipations ; to Charles it suggested the execution of 
what had long been his favourite object. The country to the south 
inly so. was clear of the enemy ; and a proclamation to the army announced 
his resolve of marching into England, accompanied by such of his 
Scottish subjects as were willing to share (he fortunes and the perils 
of their sovereign. The boldness of the attempt dazzled the judgment 
of some ; and the confidence of (he young king dispelled the ap^ 
prehensions of others. Their knowledge that, in case of foilure, he 
must expect to meet with the same fate as his father, justified a 
persuasion that be possessed secret assurances of a powerful co« 
operation from the royalists and the presbyterians of Eugland^ 
Argyle ( nor was it surprising after the decline of his influence at 
court) soUiHted and obtained permission to retire to his own home ; 
ci few other chieftains followed his example ; the rest expressed their 
readiness to stake their lives on (he issue of the attempt, and (he 
next morning eleven, some say fourteen, thousand men began their 
luif 31. march from Stirling, in the direction of Carlisle (3). 

Cromwell was surprised and embarrassed. The Scots had gained 
three days' march in advance^ and his army was unprepared to 
Atig follow them at a moment's notice. He wrote to the parliament to 
4-5-7. rely on his industry add despatch ; he sent Lambert from Fifeshire 
with three thousand calralry to hang on the rear, and ordered Har- 
rison with an equal number from Newcastle, to press on the flank 
of the enemy •, and on the seventh day led his army of ten thousand 
men by the eastern coast, in the direction of York. The reduction 
of ScoUand, a more easy task after the departure of the royal forces, 
was left to the activity of Monk, who had five thousand infantry 
and cavalry under his command (3). 

(1) Balfour, SIS. JoQnials» Hay 2T. Leicester's VHiitelock, 501. 1 o'beerve that in all the de.^ 

Jparpal» 109. Wlutelock, 490. 494. 497> 8» 0. spatches of the conaimanders for the Comoum* 

Heath, S93, 393. According to Balfour, the lou wealth their loss is most miraculously small, 

on each side was ** almost alyke," about 800 men (3) Leicester's Journal, 1 lO* Whitelock, 501 i 

killed; according to Laonbert, the Scots lost two Clarendon, iii. S97. 

thousand killed, and fourteen hundred taken (3) Leicester's Journal, iii. 117. Balfouri ir. 

prisoners ; the English had only eight men slain : 314. 
** so easy did the Lord grant them that mercy." 
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80 nqild was tbe adfance of Cbarles, that tie traYorsed the lowlands 
of Scotland, and the northern counties in Eoglaad, without meeting 
a single foe. Lambert had Joined Harrison near Warrington : their 
united forces amounted to nine thousand men ; and their object was 
lo prevent the passage of the Mersey. But they arriTed too late to Aug. 10. 
break down the bridge ; and, after a few charges, formed in battle 
array on Knulsford heath. The king, leaving them on tbe left, 
{rasbed forward till he readied Worcester, where he was solemnly A«e 33 
proclaimed by the mayor, amidst* tbe loud acclamations of the 
gentlemen of the county, who, under a suspicion of their loyalty^ 
liad been confined in that city by order of the council (1). 

At the first news of the royal march, the leaders at Westminster 
abandoned themself es lo despair. They beUeved that Cromwell had 
eome to a private understanding with the king ; that the l^ts would 
meet with no opposition in their progress ; and that the cavaliers 
would Tise simoltaneoudy in every part of tbe kingdom (2). From 
these terrors tbey were rdieved by the arrival of despatches from 
the general, and by the observation that the royalists, unprepared 
for the event, had hitherto made 00 movement ; and with the revival 
of their hopes the council assumed a tone of defiance, which was 
supported by measures the most active and energetic. The de-Aug. n. 
claration of Charles, containing a general pardon to all his suljjects, 
with tbe exception ofCromweU, Bradshaw, and Cook, was burnt in 
London by the hands of the hangman ; and a counter proclamation 
was published, pronouncing Charles Stuart, bis aiders and abettors, Aug. 25. 
guilty of high treason. All correspondence with him was forbidden 
undm* the penalty of death ; all persons known or suspected of at- 
tachment to his cause were placed in custody, or confined to their 
own bouses; and the militia of several counties ^^ tried and godly 
^people" were called forth, and marched towards tbe expected 
scene of action (3). But Charles bad to contend, not only with the 
activity of bis enemies, but with the CsnaUcism of his followers. 
The Presbyterians of Luicasbire had pr(»nised to rise -, and Massey, 
a distinguished ofiicer of that persuasion, was sent before to organize 
the levy ; but tbe committee of the kirk forbad him to employ any 
man who had not taken the covenant \ and, though Charles annulled 
their order, the English ministers insisted that it should be obeyed. 
Massey remianed after the army bad passed, and was joined by the Aug. it. 
earl of Derby, with sixty horse and two hundred and sixty foot, 
from Ibe Isle of Man. A conference was held at Wigan ^ but reason- 
ing and entreaty were employed in vain : the ministers insisted thai 
all the catholics who had be^n entoUed should be dismissed ; and 
that the salvation of the kingdom should be intrusted to the elect of ' 
God, wbo had taken the covenant. In the mean while Cromwell 

(1) Leiecfltcff'ft lonrnal, 1 13, 1 14. Whitelock, (2) Hutchinson, 326. 
M2, 3. Qafendon, iii, 402» (3) Journals, Aug. 12. 
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had despatched Colonel Lilburoe, wUh bis regiment of horse, iolo 
the county, and ordered reinforcements to join him from Yorkshire 
and Cheshire. Derby, with the concurrence of the royalists in 
Manchester, undertook to surprise Lilburne in his quarters near 

A«g. 3s. that town, but was himself surprised by Lilburne, who marched on 
the same day to observe the earFs motions. They met unexpectedlf 
in the lane leading from Ghorley to Wigain. The beads of the op- 
posite columns repeatedly charged each other \ but the desperate 
courage of the caTaliers was foiled by the steadiness and discipline 
of their opponents ; the lord Widrington, sir Thomas Tikiesly, 
colonel Throckmorton, Boynton, Trollop, and about sixty of their 
followers were slain, and aboTe three hundred prttates made pri- 
soners. The earl himself, who had jreceived several slight wounds 
on the arms and shoulders, fled to Wigan with the enemy at his 
heels. (%serving a house open, he flung himself from his- horse 
and sprung into the passage. A female barred the door behind him -, 
the pursuers were checked for an Instant \ and when they began to 
search the house, he had already escaped through the garden. 
Weak with fatigue and the loss of blood, he wandered in a^outheiiy 
direction, cohcealing himself by day, and travelling by night, till 

A«g. 29. he found a secure asylum in a retired mansion, called Boscobel 
house, situate between firewood and Tong castle, and the property 
of Mrs. Cotton, a recusant and royalist. There he was received and 
secreted by William Penderelland his wife, the servants entrusted 
with, the care of the mansion ; and having recovered his strength, 
was conducted by the former to the royal army at Worcester (1). 
The occurrences of each day added to the disappointment of 

Aug* 33. Charles and the confidence of his enemies. He had summoned by 
proclamation all his male subjects between the age of sixteen and 
sixty to join his standard at the general muster of bis forces, on 

Aag. 33. the 26th of August, in the Pitchcroft, the meadows between ttm 
city and the river. A few of the neighbburing gentlemen with their 
tenants, not two hundred in number, obeyed the call (2); and It 
was found thQt the whole amount of his forces did not^ exceed 
twelve thousand men, of whom one sixth part only was composed 
of Englishmen. But while a few straggling royalists thus stole into ^ 
his quarters, as if it were to display by their paucity the hopeless^ 
ness of his cause, the daily arrival of hostile reinforcements swelled 
the array in the neighbourhood to more than thirty thousand men. 

Atag. 38. i^\ length Cromwell arrived and was received with enthusiasm. The 

(1) Whitdock, 503, 4. Clarendon, iii. S99. '* Walter BloanI, Sir Balph Claiv, Mr. Ralpk 
403. Memoirs of the Stanleys, 112— 114* Jour* "Sheldon, of Beoly, Mr. John Washburn of 
nals, Aug. 28. Leicester's Journal, 116. Boecobel, *' Wichinford, with forty horse, Mr. Tbninas 
6— 8. Boscobel afterwards belonged to Bas* Fitz- ''Homyhold of Blaelunore>park, with forty 
herbert, Mrs. Cotton's son-in-law. ** horse, Mr. Thomas Acton, Mr. Robert Blount 

(2) They were lord Talbot, son to the earl of " of Kenswick, Mr. Robert AAigmore of Lucton, 
ShrewsbuxT, ** with about sixty horse; Mr. <* Mr. F.Knotsford, Mr. Peter Blount, and diYer% 
'• Mervili Touchet, Sir John Packington, Sir " olbcrs." Boscobel, 10. 
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Toyalisfs had broken down an arcb of Ihe bridge oirer the Severn at 
Uptoo ^ but a fev soldiers passed on a beam in the night ; the 
breaeb was repaired^ and Lambert crossed with 10,000 men to the 
right bank. A succession of partial but obstinate actions alternately 
raised and depressed the hopes or the two partieis: the grand 
attempt was reserved by the lord-general for his auspicious day, 
the 3d of September, on which twelve months before he had 
defeated the Soots at Danbar. On that morning Fleetwood, whosrpi.». 
had advanced from Upton to Powick, was ordered to force the 
passage of the Team, while Cromwell, to preserve the communi- 
cafjoo, threw a bridge of boats across the Severn at Bonshiil, near 
the confluence of the two rivers. About one in the anemoon, while 
Charles with his staff observed from the tower of the catliedral the 
poaitions of the enemy, his attention was drawn by a discharge of 
rottskelry near Powick. He descended immediately, rode to the 
scene of action, and ordered Montgomery wiih a brigade of horse 
and foot to defend the line of the Team, and oppose the formation 
of the bridge. After a long and sanguinary struggle, Fleetwood 
elTected a passage just at the moment when Cromwell, having com- 
pleted the work, moved four regiments to his assistance. The Scots, 
though urged by superior numbers, maintained the most obstinate 
resistance ; they disputed every field and hedge, repeatedly charged 
with the pike to check the advance of the enemy, and, animated 
by the shouts of the combatants on the opposite bank, sought to 
prolrac4 the contest viith the vain hope that, by occupying the forces 
of \Fleetwood, they might ensure the victory to their friends, who 
were engaged with Cromwell. 

That commander, as soon as he had secured the communication 
across the river, ordered a battery of heavy guns k> play upon Fort Roy- 
ai, a work lately rabed locovertheSidbory gate ofthe city, and led his 
troops in two divisions to Perry wood and Red-hill. To Charles this 
seemed a fevourable opportunity of defeating one half of the hostile 
force, while theother half was separatedffomitby the Severn. Leading 
otttthe wh<He of his disposable infantry, with the dukeof Hamilton's 
troop of horse, and the English voJunteers, he manned to aUkck the 
enemyin tbeirposition, and fought at the h^dof the highlanders with 
a spirit WOTlhy of a prince who staked iris life for the acquisition of a 
crown. Fortune fovoured hisflrst eCforts. The militia regimentsshrank 
from the shocks and the guns of the enemy became the prize of the 
assailants. But Cromwell had placed some veteran battalions ' in 
reserve. They restored the battle; and the royalists, in their turn, 
began to retreat. Still they remained unbroken, availing themselves 
of every advantage ofthe ground'to check the enemy, and anxiously 
expecting the aid of their cavalry under Leslie, which had remained 
in the city. From ^atcsltse it happened is unknown; but that 
officer did not appear on (he field till the battle was lost, and the 
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iofaotry, unable to redst tbe superior pressure of the enemy, was 
fleeing in confusion to the gate under the shelter of the fort The 
fugitives rallied in Friar-street, and Charles, riding among them , 
endeavoured by his words and gestures tore-animale their courage* 
Instead of a reply, they hung down their heads, or threw away 
their arms. '^Then shoot me dead,'' exclaimed the distressed 
prince,'* rather than let me live to see the sad coasequeaces of 
'' this day/' But his despair was as unavailing as had been his 
entreaties ^ and his friends admonished him to provide for his safety; 
for the enemy had already penetrated within the walls* 

We left Fleetwood on the right bank pushing the Scots slowly 
before him. At length they abandoned the hope of resistance ; their 
flight opened to him the way to St. John's, and its timid commander 
yielded at the first summons. On the other bank, Cromwell stormed 
the fort, put its defenders, 1500 men, to the sword, and turned the 
guns upon the city. Within the walls irremediable confusion pre-^ 
vailed, and the enemy began to pour in by the quay, the castle hill, 
and the Sidbury-gate. Charles had not a moment to spare. Placing 
himself in the midst of the Scottish cavalry, he took the northern 
road by the gate of St. Martin's, while a few devoted spirits, with 
such troopers as dared to follow them, charged down Sidbury* 
street in the contrary direction (1). They accomplished their pur- 
pose. The royal party cleared the walls, while thef arrested the 
advance, and di^racted the attention of the enemy. It was past the 
hour of sunset ^ and before dark all resistance ceased. Colonel 
Drummond surrendered the castle hill on conditions; the infantry 
in the street were killed or led prisoners to the cathedral; and the 
city Was abandoned during the obscurity of the night to the 
licentious passions of the victors (2). 

In this disastrous battle the slain on the part of the royalists 
amounted to three thousand men, the taken to astill greater number. 
The cavalry escaped in separate bodies ; but so depressed was their 
courage, so bewildered were their counsels, thai they successivdy 
surrendered to smaller parties of their pursuers. Many officers of 
distinction attempted, single and disguised, to steal their way 
through the country; but of these the Scots were universaily 
betrayed by their. accent, whilst the English, for the most part, 
effected their escape (3). The duke of Hamilton had been mortally 

(1) TheM ^vere ihe earl of Clerdandt sir Jaivfis and tkence to Brooksby, the seat of lady VillierSf 
Hamilton, colonel Careless, and captain Horny- in Leicestershire ; lord Talbot reached his fa- 
hold, Giffard, and Keiabla. Boscobel, SO. ther's house at Longford in time to conceal him' 

(2) See Blount, Boscobel, 14—22. Whitelock, self in a close place in one of the out houses. His 
607* 8> Bales, part ii. 381.. Pari. Hist. xz. 40, pursuers found his borne yet saddled, and sea^N^i' 
44—55. Ludlow, i. 314. Nothing can be more ed for him during four or five days in vain. May 
incorrect than Clarendon's account of this battle, was hidden 21 days in a hay mow, belonging to 
iii. 409. Even Cromwell Owns that ** it was as stiff Bold, a husbandman, at Chessardine, durmg all 
** a contest for four or five hours as ever he had which time a partr of soldiers was quartered in 
"seen." Pari. Hist. xx. 44. thehoull. BosooBel, 35— 37. Of the prisoners, 

(3) Thus the duke of Buckingham was con* eight suffered death, by judgment of a court- 
daded by one Malhews, a carpenter, to Bilstrop, martial sitting at Chester. One of these was the 
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woaodedonUiefieldorbatae^ the earto of Derby, Rolhes, CieTelaad, 
Kelly, and Lauderdale ; the lords Sinclair, Kenmore, and Gnindison ; 
and the generals Leslie, Massey, Middleton, and Montgomery were 
made prisoners, at different times and in separate places. Bat tbe 
most interesting inquiry regarded the fortune of the young king. 
Though the parliament offered a reward of 1000/. for his person, ^^' ^^' 
and denounced the penalties of treason against those who should 
afl6rd him shelter; though parties of horse and foot scoured tbe 
adjacent counties in search of so valuable a prize; though the 
magislrates received orders to arrest every unknown person, and to 
keep a strict watch on the sea-ports in their neighbourhood, yet no 
trace of his flight, no clue to his retreat, could be discovered. Week 
afl^ week passed away ; of almost every other individual of note 
the fate was ascertained *, that of Charles Stuart remained an impe- 
netrable mystery. At last, when a belief prevailed, both among his 
friends and foes, that he had met with death from the peasantt^y. 
Ignorant of his person and quality, the intelligence arrived, that on 
the 17th of October, forty-^bur days after the battle, he had landed 
in safety at Fecamp on the coast of Normandy. 

The narrative of his adventures during this period of suspense 

and distress exhibits striking instances of hair-breadth escapes on 

the part of the king, and of unshaken fidelity on that of his adherents. 

During the night after the battle he found himself in the midst of 

the Scottish cavalry, a body of men too numerous to elude pursuit, 

and loo dispirited to repel an enemy. tJnder cover of the darkness 

he separated from them with about sixty horse : the earl of Derby 

recommended to him, from his own experience, the house of 

Boscobel as a secure retreat ; and Charles Giffard undertook, with 

the aid of his servant Yates, to conduct him to Whiteladies, another 

house belonging to Mrs. Cotton, and not far distant from Boscobel. 

At an early hour in the morning, after a ride of flve-and-twenty scpt. 4. 

tniles, they reached Whiteladies ; and while the others enjoyed a 

riiort repose from their fatigue, the king withdrew to an InAer 

apartment, to prepare himself for tbe character which he had been 

advised to assume. His hair was cut close to the head, his hands 

and bee were discoloured, his clothes were exchanged for the 

coarse and thread-bare garments of a labourer, and a heavy wood^ 

bUl in his hand announced his pretended employment. At sunrise 

the few admitted to the secret took their leave of him with tears, 

and, summoning their- companions on horseback, rode away, they 

scarcely knew whither, but with the cheering hope that they should 

saUuit earl of Derby, who pIoadBd that qautm " and the mriienent's mercy." Bat his pctitioit 

nad been fraoted to him by captain Edge, and was oet ^tyered by Lenthall before it was too 

tfaarter oogbt to be reqieded by a coiut>inartial. late. It was read in tbe boose on tbe ere of his 

It was anawered tbat <|aarter could be cianted execution which took place at Bolton, in Lanca- 

to enonies only, not to traitoia* He omntod to shire, Oct. 15, 16S1. SUte Trials, ▼. 394. Heath, 

enrrender bis Isle of Maain cauehangefor his life, 302. Leicester's Jonmal, 131. Journab, Oct. 14. 
^•ad petitioned for " his grace, the lord general's. 
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draw Ihe aUenfion of tbe enemy from the retredt of Ihe king lo the 
pursuit of themselves. In less than an hour a troop of horse from 
Golsal, under the command of colonel Ashenhurst, arrived at White- 
ladies : but the king was already gone ; a fruitless search only pro- 
voked their impatience, and they hastily followed the track of the 
fugitives. 

Charles was now in the hands, and entirely at the mercy, of 
four brothers, (John, the fifth, had taken charge of the lord AYil- 
mot,) labouring men, of the name of Penderell, and of Yates, his 
former guide, who had married a sister of the Penderells. He 
could not conceal from himself that their poverty might make tbenn 
mord accessible to temptation : but Derby and Giffard bad conjured 
him to dismiss such thoughts : they were men of tried fidelity, 
who, born in the domain, and bred in the principles of a loyal and 
catholic famiiy, had long been successfully employed in screening 
priests and cavaliers from the searches of the civil magistrates and 
military officers (1). By one of them, surnamed the trusty Richard, he 
was led into the thickest part of the adjoining wood, while the 
others posted themselves at convenient stations, to desiSry and 
announce the approach of the enemy. The day was wet and stormy \ 
and Richard, attentive to the accommodation of his charge, who 
appeared sinking under the fatigue, caused by his efforts in the 
battle and the anxiety of his flight, spread a blanket for him uQder 
one of the largest trees, and ordered the wife of Yates to bring him 
the best refreshment which her house could afford. Charles was 
alarmed at the sight of this unexpected visitant. Recovering 
himself, he said, '^ Good woman, can you be faithful to a distressed 
*^ cavalier?" ''Yes sir,'' she replied, ''and I will die sooner than 
" betray you.'' He was afterwards visited by Jane, the mother of 
the Penderells. The old woman kissed his hands, fell on her knees, 
and blessed God that he had chosen her sons to preserve, as she 
was confident they would, the life of their sovereign. 

It had been agreed between the king and Wilmot, that each 
should make the best of his way to London, and inquire for the 
other by the name of Ashburnham, at the Three Cranes in the 
Yintry. By conversation with his guardian Charles was induced to 
adopt a different plan, and to seek an asylum among the cavaliers 
in Wales, till a ship could be procured for his transportation to 
France. About nine in the evening they left the wood together fbr 
the house of Mr. Wolf, a catholic recusant at Madeley, not far fronn 

(l) The Penderells, -whom this event has in> chard rented part of Hobbal Glrange. After the 

troduced to the notice of the reader, were origi< Restoration, the fire brothers waited on the kiug 

nally six brothers, born at Hobbal Grange, in tbe at Whitdiall on the iSth of June, 1660, and wem 

parish of Tong. John, George, and Thomas served graciooslT received, and dismissed with a priace- 

m the armies of Charles I. Thomas was kiUed ly reward. A pension was also granted to them 

at Stow ; the other two survived the war, and and* their posterity, one of whom, Anne Smith 

were employed as woodwards «t Boscobel. Of Winstanley, is at the present ^y (1838) in th* 

the remfiuing tbree^ liViUiam took care of the receipt of 40^ yearly on that aeconnt. 
house ; Bumphrey worked at the mill, and Ri- 
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the Setera; bai ao accidental atarm lengthened their road, and 
added (o the faligoe of the royal inranderer (1). They reached 
Madeley at midnight-, Wolf was roused from his bed, and the 
sCniogers obtained admission. But their host fell no small alarm 
for (heir safety. Troops were frequently quartered upon him ; (wo 
companies of militia achially kept watch in the village, and the 
places of concealment in his house had been recently discovered. 
As the approach of daylight made it equally dangerous to proceed s«pt.s. 
or tarn back, he secreted them behind the hay in an adjoining 
barn, and despatched messengers to examine the passages of the 
river. Their rejport that all the bridges were guarded, and all the 
boa(ssecared,compelledtheunfortuna(e prince to abandon his design. 
On the return of darkness he placed himself again under the care of 
his trusty guide, and with a heavy and misboding heart, retraced 
his steps towards his original destination, the house at Boscobel. 
At Boscobel he found colonel Careless, one of those devoted 
adherents who, to aid his escape from Worcester, had charged the 
enemy at the opposite gate. Careless had often provoked, and as 
often eluded, the resentment of the roundheads^ and experience 
had made him acquainted with every loyal man, and every place of scpi.«. 
concealment, in the country. By his persuasion Charles consented 
to pass the day with him amidst the branches of an old and lofty 
oak (2). This celebrated tree, which was afterwards destroyed to 
satisfy the veneration of the cavaliers, grew near to (he common 
path in a meadow-field, which lay in the centre of the wood. It had 
been partially lopped a few years before, and the new shoots, had 
thrown round it a thick and luxuriant foliage. Within this cover 
the king and his companion passed the day. Invisible themselves, 
they occasionally caught a glimpse of the*red-coats (so the soldiers 
were called) passing among the trees, and sometimes saw them 
looking into the meadow. Their friends, William Penderell and his 
wife, whom Charles called my dame Joan, stationed themselves 
near, to give warning of danger; he pretending to be employed in 
his duty as woodward, and she in the labour of gathering sticks for 
fuel. But there arose no cause of immediate alarm ; the darkness of 
the night relieved them from their tedious and irksome confinement ; 
and Charles, having on his return to the house examined the hiding 
place, resolved to trust to it for his future security (3). 

(1) The mill «t Eyelyn was fiU«d with fagi* to discoTer -where the king wa*; hat nothiug 
tivvs from the battle : the mtUer, espying Ghariei coald be extracted from him, and he was allowed 
and his gaide, and afraid of a discoverj, called to retom. Boscobel, 55. This, I suraect, to be 
oat ■* rogaes ;" and they, supposing him an the true story : but Charles himself; when he 
ioemy, tamed ap a miry lane, ronning at their mentions the proposal made to Ilumphrey, attri- 
■toMMC speed. Boscobel, 47* Accoout: from the bates it to a man, at whose house he had changed 
Hpys MS. p. 16. his clothes. Account from the Pepys MS. p. 9. ' 

(2) This day Humphrey Penderell* the miller, (3) CarelMS found means to reach London, 
want to Skafoal to pay taxes, hut in reality to and cross the sea to Holland, where he carried 
launs a«ws. He was taken before a military o^ the first news of the king's escape to die princess 
fiear, who knew that Charles had been at Wiiite« of Orange. Charles gave him for hts coat of arms, 
ladifls, and templed, with threats and premises, by the imhm of Carioi, air oak hi a field* or, with 
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The nexl day, Sunday, he spent wUhin doon or In the garden. 

6«pt. 7. Bufhis thoughts brooded oter his forlorn and desperate condition ; 
and (he gloom on his countenance betrayed the uneasiness of his 
mind. Fortunately in the afternoon he received by John Pcfnderell 
a welcome message from lord Wilmot, to meet him that night at the 
house of Mr. Whitgrave, a recusant, at Moseley. The king's feet 
were swollen and blistered by his recent walk to and from Madeley , 
ttiat be gladly accepted the offer of Humphrey's horse from the 
mill; nor did the appearance of (he monarch disgrace that of the 
steed. He wore a coat and breeches of coarse green cloth, both so 
threadbare (hat in many places (hey appeared white, and (he latter 
^^so long that they came down to the garter; ''his doublet was of 
leather, old and soiled; his shoes were heayy and slashed for ttie 
ease of his feet; his stockings of green yarn had been much worn, 
were darned at the knees, and without feet : aqd an old gray steeple-^ 
crowned hat, without band or lining, with a crooked thorn stick, 
completed the royal habiliments* The six brothers attended him 
with arms ; two kept in advance, two followed behind, and one 
walked on each side. He had not gone for before he complained to 
Humphrey of the heayy jolting pace of the horse. ^' My liege," 
replied the miller, ^' you do not recollect that he carries the weight 
^'of three kingdoms on bis back." 
At Moseley, cheered by the company of Wilmot, and the attention 

seyi 8. ofWhitgrave, and his chaplain, Mr. Hudlestone (1), he recovered 
his spirits, fought the battle of Worcester over again, and declared 
that, if he could find a few thousand men who had (he courage to 
stand by him, he would not hesitate to meet his enemies a second 
time in the field. A new plan of escape was now submitted to his 
approbation. The daughter of colonel Lane of Bentley had obtained 
from the governor of Stafford a pass to visit Mrs. Norton, a relation 
near Bristol. Charles consented to assume the character of her serr 
vant, and Wilmot departed on the following night to make arrange- 
ments for his reception. In the mean time, to guard against a 
surprise, Hudlestone constantly attended the king; Whitgrave 
occasionally left the house to observe what passed in the street; and 
sir John Preston, and two other boys, (he pupils of Hudlestone, 
were stationed as sentinels at the garret windows (2). But the 
'danger of discovery increased every hour. The confession of a 
cornet, who had accompanied him, and was afterwards made 
prisoner, divulged the fact that Charles had been left at Whiteladies ; 

.91 fcsM, gvlcs, djMged. with three f^yal crowna, Tice* he took ordeiv, and wm at this time a se* 

/■nd for his crest a crown of oak leases, with a cuhr priest, liriog widi Mr. Whit^re. HeafWr- 

sword and siDcptre» crossed saltierwise. Bosoo* wards became a Benedictine monk, and Was 

beL 85. appointed one of the queen's chaplains. 

(I) Mr. Whitgrave had served as lieutenant, (2) Though ignorant of the quality of the 

llndlMtone as gontleinaa volunteer in the armies stranger, the boys amused the king Irjr calKng 

of Charles I. The latter was of the family a| themselves his )ife-gnard. Boscpbfl* 79. 
Ration John, in Cumberland, leaving the set- 
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and tbe bope of reward atimulaled tlie parHameotary oflleers to 
new and more active exertions. Tbe boose at Boseobel, on tbe day sept 9. 
after the king's departare, was sueoessively lisited by two parties of 
tbe enemy.; tbe next morning a second and more rigorous search 
was made at Wbiteladies ^ and in the afternoon tbe arrival of a 
troop of horse islarmed tbe inhabitants of Moseley. As Charles, 
Wbitgrave, and Hadlestooe, were standing near a window, they 
observed a ncigblxMir ran hastily into the house, and in an instant 
heard the shout of ^^ soldiers, soldiers ! ^' from tbe foot of the 
staircase. The king was immediately shut up in tbe secret place ; 
all the other doors were thrown open ; and Whitgravc descending, 
met tbe troopers in troni of bis bouse. They seized him as a fugitive 
cavalier from Worcester; but he convinced them by the testimony 
of his neighbours, that for several weeks he had not quitted Moseley, 
and with much difficulty prevailed on Ihem to depart* without 
searching the bouse. 

That night Charles proceeded to Bentley. It took but little time 
to transform tbe wood-cotter into a domestic servant, and to ex- 
change his dress of green Jump fora more decent suit of gray cloth. 
He departed on horseback with bis supposed mistress behind him, sept. a. 
accompanied by her cousin, Mr. Lassells ; and, after a Journey of sept. n. 
three days, reached Abbotsleigb, Mr. Norton's bouse, without in- 
termpiion or danger* Wilmot stopped Ht sir John Winter's, a place 
in the n^gU>ourhood. On tbe road, he had occasionally Joined the 
rojfll party, as if it were by accident : more generally he preceded 
or followed them at a short distance. He rode with a hawk on bis 
fist, and dogs by his side ; and the boldness of his manner as ef-* 
iectiially screened him from discovery as the most skilful disguise. 

Tbe king^ on his arrival, was indulged with a separate chamber, sept. i&. 
under pretence of indisposition ; but the next morning he found 
himself in tbe company of two persons, of whom one had been a 
private in Ins regiment of guards at Worcester, the other a servant 
in the palace at Richmond, when Charles lived there several years 
before. The first did not recognise him, (hough be pretended to 
give a description of his person ; tbe other, the moment the king 
uncovered, recollected tbe features of the prince, and communicated 
bis sospidons to Lassells. Charles, with great Judgment sent for 
him, discovered himself to him as to an oM acquaintance^ and re- 
quired his assistance. The man (he was butler to the family), felt 
himself honoured by the royal confidence, and endeavoured to 
repay it by bis services. He removed to a distance from the king 
two individoais in the bouse of known republican principles ; he in^ 
qnired, though without success, for a ship at Bristol to carry him 
(0 France or Spain ; and he introduced lord Wilmot to his chamber s«pt. a, 
at tbe hour of midnight. Thero they sate in council, and resolved 
that tbe king should remove the next day to (he house of colonel 
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Wiodbani, a <Mivaiier whom be knew, at Trent near Sherbiirn ; lluit 
a messenger should be despatched to prepare the faaaily for liis 
arrival ; and that to account for the sudden departure of Miss Lane, 
a counterfeit letter should be delivered to her, stating that her father 

^^1m ' ^^^ '^^"^ ^^ ^^^ ^'"^ ^^ death. The plan succeeded : she was suf- 
' fered to depart, and in two days the prince reached his destination. 
The following morning Miss Lane took her leave, and hastened back 
with Lassells to Benlley (1). 

In his retirement at Trent, Charles b^an (o indulge the hope of 
a speedy liberation from danger. A ship was hired at Lyme to 
convey a nobleman and his servant (Wilmot and the king) to the 
coast of France *, the hour and the place of embarkation were fited ; 
and a widow, who kept a small inn at Charmouth, consented to 
furnish a temporary asylum to a gentleman in disguise, and a young 
female who had just escaped firom the custody of a harsh anid on<- 

scpt.s8. feeling guardian. The next evening Charles appeared in a ser- 
vant's dress, with Juliana Goningsby riding behind him, and ac- 
companied by Wilmot and Windham. The hostess received the 
supposed lovers with a hearty wdcome ; but their patience was 
soon put to the severest trial : the night passed away, no boat en- 
tered the creek, no ship could be descried in the offing ; and the 

Sept. 14. disappointment gave birth to a thousand Jealousies and apprehen- 
sions. At dawn of day the whole party separated ^ Wilmot, with a 
servant, going to Lyme to inquire after the master of the vessel; 
Charles, with his companions, proceeding to Bridport to wait the 
return of Wilmot. In Bridport he found fifteen hundred soldiers 
preparing to embark on an expedition against Jersey ; but, un- 
willing to create a real, by seeking to eschew an imaginary, danger, 
he boldly pushed forward to the inn, and led the horses through 
the crowd with a rudeness which provoked complaint. But a new 
danger awaited him at the stable. The hostler challenged him as an 
old acquaintance, pretending to have known him in the service of 
Mr. Potter, at Exeter. The fact was that, during the civil war^ 
Charles had lodged at that gentleman's house. He turned aside to 
conceal his alarm ; but had sufficient presence of mind to avail him- 
self of the partial mistake of the hostler, and to reply, ^^True, I 
^^once lived a servant with Mr. Potter; but as I ftmve no leisure 
*"' now, we will renew our acquaintance on my return to London 
''over a pot of beer." 

After dinner, the royal party joined Wilmot outx>f the town. 
The master of the ship had been detained at home by the fears and 
remonstrances of his wife, and no promises could induce him to 
renew his engagement. Confounded and dispirited, Charles re- 

(l) This lady receiwd • rewaid of 1000/. for her lerricct, by order of lb* two hoaict. (C. Jour- 
cals, 1080, Dec. 19.21.) 
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traded his sfeps to Trent : new plans were followed by new disap- 
poiDhnento; a second ship, provided by colonel Philips at Soatti- s«pt. 2s . 
ampton^ was seized for the transportation of troops to Jersey ; and 
mysterious rumours in the neighbourhood rendered unsafe the 
king's continuance at colonel Windham's (1). At Heale, the re-oet.8. 
sidence of the widow Hyde, near Salisbury, he found a more secure 
retreat in a hiding place for five days, during which colonel Gunter, 
through the agency of Mansel, a loyal merchant, engaged a collier ^^^^ 
lying at New Shoreham. Charles hastened through Hambleton to 
Brighton^ where he sate down to supper with Pliilips, Gunter, 
ManseJ, and Tattershall, the master of the vessel. At table, Tat- 
tershall kept his eyes fixed on the king ; after supper he called 
Mansel aside and complained of fraud. The person in gray was the 
king : he knew him well, having been detained by him in the river, 
when, as prince of Wales, he commanded the royal fleet in 1648. 
This information was speedily conununicated to Charles, who took 
no notice of it to Tattershall ^ but, to make sure of his man, con- 
trived to keep the parly drinking and smoking round the table 
during the rest of the night. 

Before his departure, while he was standing alone in a room, the 
landlord entered, and, going behind him, kissed his hand, which 
rested on the back of a chair, saying at the same time, ^^ I have no 
^^ doubt that, if I live, I shall be a lord, and my wife a lady/' Charles 
laughed, to show that he understood his meaning, and joined the 
company in the other apartment. At four in the morning they all oct. 16. 
proceeded to Shoreham : on the beach his other attendants took 
their leave, Wilmot accompanied him into the bark. There Tat- 
tershall, falling on his knee, solemnly assured him that, whatever 
might be the consequence, he would put him safely on the coast of 
France. The ship floated with the tide, and stood with easy sail to- 
wards the Isle of Wight, as if she were on her way to Deal, to which 
port she was bound. But at five in the afternoon, Charles, as he 
bad previously concerted with Tattershall, addressed the crew. He 
told them that he and his companion were merchants in distress, 
flying from (heir creditors ; desired them to join him in requesting 
the master to run for the French coast ; and, as a further argument, 
gave them twenty shillings to drink. Tattershall made many objec- 
tions ; but, at last, with apparent reluctance, took the helm, and 
steered across the Channel. At day-break they saw before them the oa. n. 
small town of Fecamp, at the distance of two miles ^ but the tide 
ebbing, (hey cast anchor, and soon afterwards descried to leeward 
a suspicious sail, which, by her manner of working, the king 
feared, and the master believed, to be a privateer from Ostend. She 
afterwards proved (o be a French hoy ; but Charles waited not to 

(i) A reward of 1000/- was afterwards glTcn to Windham. (C. Jouruals, Dec. 17, 1660.) 
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a9«ef (Ain Ihe fact ; \M bout was iiidlantly Itiwdred, and (he two ad- 
veAtor^rs were trowed safely into (he harbour (l). 

The king's deliverabi^e was a subject of Jby to the naliohs of Eu- 
rope, bmofig whom the horror excited by the death Of the ftither 
had giVeu )^phlliH(y to the exertions of the son. In his expedition 
into England they had followed him with wishes tor his success ; 
after hid detoat at Worcester they were agitated with apprehend 
sions for his safety. H^ had now eluded the hunlers of hts life : he 
appeared before them With fresh claims on their sympathy, from the 
spirit which he had dist^yed in the fields and the address with 
which he had extricated himself from danger. His adventures were 
listened to with interest ) and his conduct was made (he theme of 
general praise. That he should be the heir to the British crowns, 
was the mei'e accident of birth ; that be was worthy to wear them, 
be owed to the resources and energies of his own mind. In a few 
months, however^ the delusion vanished. Charles had borne the 
blossoms of promise^ (hey were blasted under the withering in- 
fluence Of pleasure and dissipation. 

But from the fugitive prince we must now turn biick to the Vic- ^ 
totious general who proceeded from the field Of battle ih triumph 
to London* The filament seemed at a loss to express its gra*^ 
titufie to the men, to whose spi^endld services the commonwealth 
owed its preservation. At Aylesbury Oromwell was met by a depu- 
tation of Ihe two commissioners of the great ^eal^ the lord chief 
Justicei, and sir Gilbert Pickering ; to each of whom, in token of 
his totisOsietion, he made a present of a horse and of two Scotsmen 
selected from his prisoners. At Acton he was received by the 
speaker and the lord president, attended by members of parliament 
and of the counMi, and by the lord mayor with the aldermen end 
sheHfflB ] and heerd (h)m the recorder, in an address of congratola- 
tiott, that he was destined ^' to bind kings in chains, and their 
Oct. 12. *^ nobles in (Otters of iron.'' He eblerod the capital in the state 
carriage, Was greeted with the acclamations of the people es the 
procession passed through the ci(y^ and repaired to the palace of 
Hampton €0^r(^ where Apartments had bc«n filled up for him and 
hift family at the public expense. In parliament it was proposed 
that the third of September should be kept a holiday for ever in 
memory of hts victory ; a day Was lappoihted for a general thanks- 

(1) Fbr thfe bistorj oiF thfe kinrg's <i8c«|ie, ^n other iTtttolv ia Ifato tfatmcUoD, aif4 AtseHs'tlAt 

Blpunt's Boscobei, witli Claastram Regale Bcse- " it is exactly true; that there is iiolhing in it. 

n(am;aife WhitfcgniTe Manuscri^pt, priated in '* the verity Mkenaclf ean jtutly be susj^eled.'* 

the R«trosptoCtiTe Rerlew, xir. 26- father Hod- (Car. Hist. ii. 427> ft.) Yet, whoeTer will com' 

lesion's Relalion ; tbe True iifarrative and tlela- parr it with the other accoanits wifl see that 

tion In the Ifa&rleian MiMelUny, iv. 44l» an ac- itiuch of great interest has bben omitted* and 

count of his majesty's escape from Worcester, much so disfigured as to bear little resemblance 

dictated to ^. piepys bytlte'ktng hibiself, ahd 'to Xhe truth. It most be tiiat the hasttfrian* 

the narrative giTen by Bates in the Second part writing in banishment,' and at a great distance 

of his Elenchus. In-addition to these, we have a of time, trusted to his imagination to supply the 

aamtiye by Clarendon who professes to have dofect of his memory. See note (A). 
derivM his information from Charles and the 
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giving ; and in addilion to a foroier grant of lands to IhQ amount 
of 2500/. per annum, other lands of the value of 4000/. were settled 
on him in proof of the national gratitude. Cromwell received these 
honours wilh an air of profound humility. He was aware of the ne- 
cessity of covering the workings of ambition within his breast with 
the veil of exterior self-abasement ; and therefore professed to take 
no merit to himself, and to sec nothing in what he had done, but the 
hand of the Almigbty figbUng in behalf of his faithful servants (1). 



CHAPTER II. 

f. Vigilance of the Govenunent^II. Sabjugation of Ireland— III. Of Scotland— lY. Ne- 
gotiation with Portngal— V. With Spain— YL With the United Provinces— Naval 
War— Ambition «f Gromirtll— Eipnition of Parliament— Gluracter of its leading 
Members— Some of its Enactments. 

tn the preceding chapter we have followed the fortunes of Charles 
Stuart, from his landing in Scotland to his defeat at Worcester and 
fats escape to the continent : we may now direct our attention to 
some of the more important events which occurped during the same 
period, in England and Ireland. 

V*, The reader is aware that the form of government established 
in England was an oligarchy. A few individuls, under the cover of 
a nominal parliament, ruled the kingdom with the power of the 
sword. C!ould the sense of the nation have been collected, there 
cannot be a doubt that the old royalists of the cavalier, and the new 
royalists of the presbyterian party, would have formed a decided 
majority ^ but they were awed into silence and submission by the 
presence of a standing army of forty-five thousand men ^ and the 
maxim that ^^ power gives right '' was held out as a sufficient reason 
why they should swear fidelity to the Commonwealth (2). This nu- 
merous army, the real source of their security, proved, however, 
a cause of constant solicitude to the leaders. Tlie pay of the officers 
and men was always in arrear *, the debentures which they received 
could be seldom exchanged for money without a loss of fifty, sixty, 
or seventy per cent. ; and the plea of necessity was accepted as an 
excuse for the illegal claim of free quarters which they frequently 
exercised. To supply their wants recourse was therefore had to ad- 
ditional taxation, wilh occasional grants ftom the excise, and large 
sales of forfeited property (3) ^ and, to appease the discontent of 

(l) WUtdock, 509. LmLIow, i. 379. Heath, iUret to th« Gaioea merekaBts, and transported 

Ml. Joarnab, Sep. 6- 9. li. 19. '* Next day to the Gold coast in Arrica! Pari. Hist. Hi. 

'* iSlh the voannoa prisoners were broaght 1S74. 

" through Westminster to Tuthill fields— ^a sad- (2) See Marchamont Ifedham's " Case of the 

*' der spectacle was ner^r seen except the mise- " Commonwealth Stated." 4to. London, igSQ. 

" rable pbioe of their def«at-«and there sotdio ($) Journals, 1649, Ap. 18; Oct. 4. 1650. 

'* sevvnl merchants and sent to the Barbadoes." March 30, 1651, S«p. ^ ; Dec. 17. 1652, Ap. 7. 
Heath, 301. Fifteen hundred were granted as 
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Ihe people, promises were repeatedly made, that a considerable 
portion of the armed force should be disbanded, and the practice of 
free quarter be abolished. But of these promises, the first proved a 
mere delusion ; for, though some partial reductions were made, on 
the whole the amount of the army continued to increase : the se- 
cond wa^ fhlfiUed ; but in return, the burthen of taxation was aug- 
mented ; for the monthly assessment on the counties gradually 
swelled from sitty to ninety, to one hundred and twenty, and in 
conclusion,, to one hundred and sixty thousand pounds (1). 

Another subject of disquietude sprung out of those principles 
of liberty which, even after the suppression of the late mutiny, 
were secretly cherished, and occasionally avowed, by the soldiery. 
Many, indeed, confided in the patriotism, and submitted to the 
judgnlent, of their officers; but there were also many who con- 
demned the existing government as a desertion of the good cause 
in, which they had originally embarked. By the latter Lilburne 
was revered as an apostle and a martyr : they read with avidity 
the publications which repeatedly issued from his cell ; and they 
condemned as persecutors and tyrants the men who had immured 

Apr. 11. him and his companions in the Tower. Preparations had been 
made to bring them to trial as the authors of the late mutiny : 

^^7^^' but, on more mature deliberation, the project was abandoned, 
and an act was passed making it treason to assert that the govern- 
ment was tyrannical, usurped, or unlawful. No enactments, how- 

juoe 8. gygj.^ could check the hostility of Lilburne : and a new pamphlet 
from his pen, in vindication of V The Legal Fundamental Li- 
^* berties of the People," put to the test the resolution of his 
opponents. They shrunk from the struggle : it was judged more 
prudent to forgive, or more dignified to despise, his efforts; and. 
on his petition for leave to visit his sick family, he obtained 
his discharge (2). 

Jiiiy 18. But this lenity made no impression on his ipind. In the course 
of six weeks he published two more offensive tracts, and dis- 
tributed them among the soldiery. A new mutiny broke out at 
Oxford : its speedy suppression emboldened the council ; the de- 

sept. 6. magogue was reconducted (o his cell in the Tower ; and Keble, 

Sept. 14. with forty other commissioners, was appointed to try him for 
his last offence on the recent statute of treasons. It may, per- 
haps, be deemed a weakness in Lilburne that he now offered on 

oit.25. certain conditions to transport himself to America : but he re- 
deemed his character, as soon as he was placed at the bar. He 
repelled with scorn the charges of the prosecutors and the taunts of 
the court, electrified the audience by frequent appeals to Magna 

(1) Journals, 1649. Ap. 7; Aug 1 ; Dec. 7, (2) Journals, 1649, April ii; May 12: July 
1650. May 21 ; Nov. 20- 1651, Ap, 15; Sep. 1 ; 18- Council Book. May 2. Wbitelork, 414. 
Dec. 19. 1652; Dec. 10- l'653. Nov. 24. 
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Gharta and the liberties of Eoglishinen, and stoutly maintain^ 
the doclrioe that the Jury had a right to judge of the law as 
well as of the fact. It was in ^ain that the court pronounced 
(bis opinion ^^ the most damnable heresy ever broached in the 
^' land/' and that the goyernment employed all its influence to 
win or intimidate the jurors : aHer a trial of three days Lilburne 
obtained a verdict of acquittal (1). 

Whether after his Jjberatlon any secret compromise took place D«e. 39. 
is uncertain. He subscribed the engagement, explaining it in 
a sense conformable to his own principles 5 and the parliament 4. ». 
yoted him a considerable sum in reparation of his sufferings in ^^^^ 
the star-chamber (2). But two years later he had the imprudence ^- >• 
to distribute a petition from Josiah Primate, charging Sir Ar-janAV. 
Ihur Hazlerig and the commissioners at Haberdashers'-haU with 
injustice and tyranny. This by the house was voted a breach of 
privilege, and the offender was condemned in a fine of 7000/. 
with banishment for life. Probably the court of star-chamber 
never pronounced a judgment in which the punishment was more 
disproportionate to the offence. But his former enemies sought 
not justice on the culprit, but security to themselves. They seized 
the opportunity of freeing the government from the presence of a 
man whom they bad so long feared ; and, as he refused to kneel 
at the bar while judgment was pronounced, they embodied the 
resolution in an act of parliament. To save his life Lilburne j,„ ^ 
submitted; but his residence on the continent was short : the 
reader will soon meet with him again in England (3). 

The levellers had boldly avowed their object; the royalists 
worked in the dark and by stealth : yet the council by its vi- 
gilance and promptitude proved a match for the open hostility 
of the one, and the secret machinations of the other. A doubt 
may, indeed, be raised of the policy of the '^ engagement," a 
promise of fidelity to the commonwealth without king or house of 
lords. As long as it was confined to those who held office under the 
government, it remained a mere question of choice ; but when 
it was exacted from all Englishmen above seventeen years of age, 
under the penalty of incapacity to maintain an action in any 
court of law, it became to numbers a matter of necessity, and- 
served rather to irritate than to produce security (4). A more 
efficient measure was the permanent establishment of a high court 
of justice to enquire into offences against the state, to which 
was added the organization of a system of espionage by captain 
Bishop, under the direction of Scot, a member of the council. 
The friends of monarchy, encouraged by the clamour of the- 

(1) ionnials, 1649* Sep. II; Oct. 30. White- 20> 30. Whiteloek, 520- State Trials* v. 407— 

iock424>5. StateTriab, a. 151. 415. 

^kitelock, 436. Journ. 1650. Jaly 16, 30. (4) Leicester's Joamal. 97—101. 
Joornals* 1651* Dec. 23. 1652« Jan. 15, 
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^Tellers and the professions of the Seots, had begun to hold meet- 
ings, sometimes under the pretence of religious worship, Some- 
times under that of country amusements : in a short time they 
dWided the kingdom into districts called associations, in each of 
which it was supposed that a certain number of armed men might 
be raised ; and blank commissions with the royal signature were 
obtained, to be used in appointing colonels, captains, and. lieu- 
tenants, for the^ command of these forces. Then followed an active 
correspondence both with Charles after his arrival in Scotland, 
and with the earl of Newcastle, the lord Hopton. and a council 
of exiles, first at Utrecht, and afterwards at the Hague. . By the 
plan ultimately adopted, it was proposed that Charles himself 

Dec. or Massey, leaving a sufficient force to occupy the English army 
in Scotland, should, with a strong corps of cavalry, cross the 
borders between the kingdoms; that at the same time the royalists 
in the several associations should rise in arms, and that the exiles 
in Holland, with five thousand English and German adventurers, 
should land in Kent, surprise Dover, and hasten to join their 
presbyterian associates in the capital (1). But, to arrange and 
ensure the co-operation of all the parties concerned required the 
employment of numerous agents, of whom, if several were actuated 
by principle, many were of doubtfiul faith and desperate for-* 
tunes. Some of these betrayed their trust; some undertook to serve 
both parties, and deceived each; and it is a curious fact that, 
while the letters of the agents for the royalists often passed through 
the hands of Bishop himself, his secret papers belonging to the 
eouiicil of state were copied and forwarded to the king (2). This 
consequence however followed, that the plans of the royalists 
were always discovered, and by that means defeated by the pre- 
cautions of the council. While the king was on his way to Scot- 
land, a number of blank commissions had been seized in the ^ 
possession of Dr. Lewen, a civilian, who suffered the penalty 

iaiy i3> of death. Soon afterwards sir John Cell, colonel Eusebius Andrews, 
and captain Benson, were arraigned on the charge of conspiring 
the destruction of the government established by law. They op* 
posed three objections to the jurisdiction of the court. It was 
contrary to Magna Charta, which gave to every freeman the 
right of being tried by his peers ; contrary to the petition of right, 
by which eourts«4nartial (and the present court was most certainly 
a court-martial) had been forbidden; and contrary to the many 
declarations of parliament, that the laws, the rights of the people, 

Au^32. and the courts of justice, should be maintained. But the court 
repelled the objections; Andrews and Benson suffered death, and 

(1) MiHon's State Papevs, 35, 3T, 89, 47> i», hcnh parti«$ was a Mrs. Walters, alias IlamUn* 
50. Baillie, ii. 348. Caite's Letters, i. 4i4. on whose services Bishop placed great reliance. 

(2) State Trials. ▼. 4. Miken's State Papers, She was to introduce herself, to CromwcU by 
39, 47, 50, 57. One of these agents employed by pronennci«g the word " prosperity." ibid. 
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Gell, w}io (idd wl been an nceompUoe, but only cogni^pt of oci. 
tb@ pJQ(, was coni}emne4 to perpetual iQ)pri«oiii»ei|t, with the 
forfeiture of big property (1). 

Tbeae e^eestion^ did net repress the eagerness of the royaUBlQ, 
nor reto the Yigilaoce of the eounciL In the beginning of De- ^^^^ 
oember the friends of Charles look up arms in Norfolk, but the ^* s- 
risiDg wa$ preropture; a body of roundheads dispersed the in-* 
surgenM^ and twenty of the latter atoned for their tenaerily with 
their liyes. Still (he failure of one plot did not prevent the format 
tion of another ; as long as Charles Stuart . was in Sootland^ the 
ancient friends of his fapUy secretly prepared for his reception 
in Jlnglandi and many of the presbyteriaos, through enmity to 
the principles of the independents, devoted themselves to the in* 
terests of the prince (d). This party the council resolved to attack ^^^** 
in their chief bulwark, the city ; and Love, one of the most ce-i m«7 7. 
lebrated of the ministers, was apprehended with several of his 
associates. At his (rial, he sought to save his life by an evasive ^"^ ^* 
protestation, which he uttered with the most imposing solemnity 
in the presence of the Almighty. But it was clearly proved againsl 
him that the ineetings had been held in his house, the mpnef 
collected for the royalisls had been placed on his table, and the 
letters received, and the answers to be returned, had been read 
in his hearing. After Judgment, both he and his friends pre* '•"* s- 
seated petitions in his favour^ respite after respite was obtained •/■"*^*- 
and the parliament,, as if it had feared to decide without instrue- ''^y ^^ 
tions, referred the case to Cromwell in Scotland. That general 
was instantly assailed with letters fk'om both the friends and the 
foes of Love : he was silent : a longer lime was granted by the 
house ; but he returned no answer ; and the unfortunate minister 
lost his head on Tower-*hill with the constancy and seronilf of 
' a martyr. Of his associates, only one, Gibbons, a citizen, shared ^**8- **• 
his fate (3^. 

^. To Oiarles it had been whispered by his secret advisers that 
the war between the parliament and (he Scots would, by withdraw- 
ing (he attention of the council from Ireland, allow the royal party 

to resume the ascendency in that kingdom. But this hope quickly 
vanished. The resources of the commonwealth were seen to mul- 
tiply with its wants -^ and its army in Ireland was daily augmented 
by recruits in the island, and by reinforcements from England. 
Ireton, to whom Cromwell^ with the title of lord deputy, had left 

(1) Whitelock, 464, 468, 473, 474. Heath, (3) Milton's State Papers, 50,54,66,75,76. 
269. 270. See mention of several discoveries in Whitelock 492. 3, 5, 500- Stale Trials, v. f d— 
Carte's letters, i. 443, 464, 472. 294- Heath, 288, 290- Leicester's Journal. 107. 

(2) "llisplaine unto mee that they doe not 115. 123. A report, probably unfounded, TO 
jndge as a lawfttU magistracy, nor esteemc any- spread that Cromwell . graijled him bis "le. t>ut 
tbiog treason that is aeted liy them to destroy the despatch was waylaid, and deUined or 
n» in order to bring the king of Scots as heed of destroyed by the cavaliers, who box« ill nvaem' 
the covenant." Vane U> CromweU of ** I^vc and brance Love's former hostility to the royal cause, 
his brethren." MUton's S. p. 84. Kennet/ 185* 
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A. B. the chief command, pursued with little iuterruption the career of 

^iSt^'g. his victorious predecessor. Sir Charles Coote met the men of Ul- 
ster at Letterkenny : after a long and sanguinary action they were 
defeated ^ and the next day their leader, the warrior bishop of Clog- 
her, was made prisoner by a fresh corps of troops from Inniskill- 
ing (1). Lady Fitzgerald, a name as illustrious in the military 
annals of Ireland as that of lady Derby in those of England, defended 
the fortress of Trecoghan, but neither the efforts of sir Robert Tal- 
bot within, nor the gallant attempt of lord Castlehayen without, 
could prevent its surrender (2). Waterford, Garlow, and Charle- 
mont, accepted honourable conditions, and the garrison of Dun- 

Juae 35. caunou, reduccd to a handful of men by the ravages of the plague, 
opened its gates to the enemy (3;. Ormond, instead of facing the 
conquerors in the field, had been engaged in a long and irritating 
controversy with those of the catholic leaders who distrusted his 

Aug. so. integrity, and with the townsmen of Limerick and Galway, who re- 
fused to admit his troops within th^ir walls. Misfortune had put an 
end to his authority -, his enemies remarked that, whether he were 
a real friend or a secret foe, the cause of the confederates had never 
prospered under his guidance ; and the bishops conjured him, now 
that the very existence of the nation was at stake, to adopt measures 

Mar. 38i which might heal the public dissensions, and unite all true Irish- 
men in the common defence. Since the loss of Munster by the de- 
fection of Inchiquin's forces, they had entertained an incurable 
distrust of their English allies ; and to appease their jealousy, he 
dismissed the few Englishmen who yet remained in the service. 
Finding them rise in their demands, he called a general assembly 
at Loughrea, announced his intention, or pretended intention, of 
quitting the kingdom ; and then, at the general request, and after 
some demur, consented to remain. Hitherto the Irish had cherish- 
ed the expectation that the young monarch would, as he had re- 
peatedly promised, come to Ireland, and take the reins of govern- 
ment into his hands ^ they now,- to their disappointment, learned 
that he had accepted the invitation of the Scots, their sworn and 
inveterate enemies. In a short time, the conditions to which he had 
subscribed began to transpire : that he had engaged to annul the 
late pacification between Ormond and the catholics, and had bound 
himself by oath, not only not to permit the exercise of the catholic 
worship, but to root out the catholic religion wherever it existed in 

Aug. 6. any of his dominions. A general glooof and despondency prevailed; 

Aug. io. ten bishops and ten clergymen assembled at Jamestown, and their 

(l) Though be had <roaiteir given and life instances at the end of Lynch's Cambresis 

promised, Coote ordered nim to he hanged. Yet Eversus. 

it was by Mac Mahon's persuasion that O'Neil in (2) See Castlehaven's Memoirs, 130 — 134; 

the preceding year had s«ved Coote by raising and Carle's Ormond, ii. 116. 

the siege of Londonderry. (Clarendon, Short (3) Heath 367. 370. ^hitdork, 457. 9.463- 

\iew, etc,, in vol. viii. 145—149.) But Coote 4. 9. 

conducted the war like a savage, $ee several ^ 
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first resolye was, to depute two of their namber to the lord-lieu- 
leoaol, to request that he would put in execution his former design 
of quitting the kingdom, and would leave his authority in the bands 
of a catholic deputy possessing the confidence of the nation. With- 
out, however, wailing for his answer, they proceeded to frame a Aag.n. 
declaration, in which they charged Ormond with negligence, inca- 
pacity, and perfidy ; protested that, though they were compelled by 
the great duty of self-preservation to withdraw from the govern- 
ment of the king's lieutenant, they had no intention to derogate 
from the royal authority ; and pronounced that, in the existing cir- 
cufflstanceis, the Irish people were no longer bound by the articles* 
of the pacification, but by the oath under which they had formerly 
associated for their common protection. To this, the next day they ^"ff- 12. 
appended a form of excommunication equally affecting all persons 
who should abet either Ormond or Ireton, in opposition to the real 
interests of the catholic confederacy (1). 

The lord-lieutenant, however, found that he was supported by- 
some of the prelates, and by most of the aristocracy. He replied 
to the synod at Jamestown, (hat nothing short of necessity should Aug. si. 
induce him to quit Ireland without the order of the king ; and the ^p**^- 
commissioners of trust expostulated with the bishops on their im- 
prudence and presumption. But at this moment arrived copies of 
the declaration which Charles had been compelled to publish at 
Dunfermling, in Scotland. The whole population was in a ferment. 
Their suspicions, they exclaimed, were now verified ; their fears 
and predictions accomplished. The king had pronounced them a 
race of '^ bloody rebels ; '' he had disowned them for his subjects, 
be had annulled the articles of pacification, and had declared to the 
whole world that he would exterminate their religion. In this ex- sept. is. 
cited temper of mind, the committee appointed by the bishops pub- 
lished both the declaration and the excommunication. A single 
night intervened ^ their passions had leisure to cool ^ they repented 
of their precipitancy ; and, by the advice of the prelates in the town 
of Galway, they published a third paper, suspending the effect of sept. i6. 
the other two. 

Ormond's first expedient was to pronounce the Dunfermling de- 
claration a forgery ; for the king from Breda, previously to his 
voyage to Scotland, hs^ solemnly assured him (hat he would never, 
for any earthly consideration, violate the paci6calion. A second oct. 15. 
message informed him that it was genuine, but ought to be con- 
sidered of DO force, as far as it concerned Ireland, because it had 
been issued without the advice of the Irish privy council (2). This 

(1) Ponce, Vindiciae Everssc, 338—257. Cla- which he seems afterwards to have cherished 
rendon, riii. 151. 154, 156. Hibemia Domini- through life :" that honour and conscience were 
eana, 691. Carle, ii. 118. 120. 123. " bugbears, and that the king ought to govern 

(2) Carte's Letters, i. 391 .. Charles's counsel- '« himself rather by the rules of prudence and 
lors at Breda had instilled ' into hira principles "necessity." Ibid. Nicholas to Ormond, 435. 
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communieaUon eQcouraged the lord-lieulenaDl to assume a bplder 
Oct. 33. toDC* He professed himseir ready to assert, tb«t botb tbe king and 
bis officers on one part, and the cathoiie population on tbe other, 
were bound by tbe provisions of the treaty \ but be previously re-- 
quired that the commissioners of trust sboiild condemn the pro- 
ceedings of the synod at Jamestown, and join with bim in punishing 
such of its members as should persist in their disobedience. They 
^' ^' made proposals to the prelates, and reeeived for answer, that pro- 
tection and obedience were correlative ; and, therefore, since the 
king bad publicly escluded them, under (bQ designation of ^^ bloody 
rebels,'' fronr^his protection, they could not understand bow any 
officer acting by his authority could lay claim to their obe- 
dience (1). 

This answer convinced Ormond that it was time for bim (Q leave 
Ireland -, but, before his departure, he called ft general Assembly, 
and selected the marquess of Clanricard, a catholic nobleman, to 
command as his deputy. To Clanricard, whose health W9S infirm, 
and whose habits were domestic, nothing could be more unwel- 
come than such an appointment. Wherever be cast his eyes he was 
appalled by the prospect before him« He saw threes-fourths of Ire- 
land in the possession of a restless and victorious enemy > Goa- 
naught and Clare, which alone remained to the royalists, were 
depopulated by famine and pestilence ; and political and religious 
dissension divided tbe leaders and their followers, while one party 
attributed the national disasters to tbe temerity of the men who pre- 
sumed to govern under the curse of excommunication ; and the 
other charged ttieir opponents with concealing disloyal and in- 
terested views under the mantle of patriotism and religion. Every 
prospect of successful resistance was gone \ the Shannon, their 
present protection from the foe, would become fordable in the 
spring ; and then the last asylum of Irish independence must be 
overrun (2)« Under such discouraging ciroumsldnces it required all 
the authority of Ormond and Casllehaveo to induce him to accept 
an ofQce which opened no prospect of emolument or glory, but 
promised a plentiful harvest of contradiction, hardship, and danger. 
^ov. 25. In the assembly which was held at l^oughrea, the majority of the 
members disapproved o( the conduct of the synod, but sought ra- 
ther to heal by conciliation, than to perpetuate di^n^on. Ormond, 



At Arst Charles aereed to find some way m how induce him to violate the mme peace. P. 374. 

'* he nugbt with hoaoar aud justioe break the 3T9. On Kis appUcgtioo afterwards fpr aid to 

'* jieace with the Irish, if a free parliament in the pope he excnsed it, saying, " fuisse rim ma- 

** ^otlanfl shovd^ ihiph it fitiing " afterwards nifestam t jam enim statvervnt fiooti prrsbitc* 

" to break it, but on condition that it shoold not rani personam soam Parliamento Anglicano tra- 

" be pnbUshed till he had acquainted Ormond dere» si illam declarationem ab ipsis factam non 

*' and bis friends, secured them, and been in^ approbasset." Ex Origivali penes me. 
" strncted how with honour and justice he might h) Poace, 257—26 1 • 

" break it in regard of the breach on their (2) See ClaiimcaBd's State of the Nation, in hi& 

*' part." P. 306, 39T- Yet a UtUe before he had Memoirs, part. ii. p. 24- 
re8olat«ly dedared that no consideration should 
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haviog writteD a viadication of his cooduct, and received an aki* Pec. 2. 
swer consoling, if not perfectly satisfactory to his feelings, sailed Dec. 7. 
from Galway; but Clanricard obstinately refused to enter on Ihe 
exercise of his office, till reparation had been made to the royal au- 
thority for the insult offered to it by the Jamestown declaration. He 
required an acknowledgment, that it was not in the power of any 
body of men to discharge the people from their obedience to tho 
lord-deputy, as long as the royal authority was Tested in him ; and 
at length obtained a declaration to that effect, but with a protesta* Dec. 24. 
lion, that by it ^^ the confederates did not waive their right to the* 
^^ faithful observance of the articles of pacification, nor bind them- 
^^ selves to obey every chief governor who might be unduly no* 
^^ minated by the king, during his unfree condition among the 
" Scots (1).'* 

Aware of the benefit which the royalists in Scotlan<l derived from ^^^^ 
the duration of hostilities in Ireland, the parliamentary leaders Jan. io. 
sought to put an end. to the protracted and sanguinary struggle. 
Scarcely had Qanricard assumed the government, when Grace and 
Bryan, two catholic officers, presented themselves to the assembly 
with a message from Axiel, the governor of Kilkenny, the bearers 
of a proposal for a treaty of submission. By many the overture was 
hailed with transports They maintained that nothing but a general 
negotiation could put an end to those private treaties which daily 
thinned their numbers, and exposed the more resolute to inevitable 
ruin ; that the conditions held out were better than they had reason'' 
to expect now, infinitely better than they could expect hereafter. 
Let them put the sincerity of their enemies to the test« If the treaty 
should succeed, the nation would be saved ; if it did not, the failure 
would unite all true Irishmen, in the common cause, who, if they 
must fall, would not fall unrevenged. There was much force in this 
reasoning; and it was strengthened by the testimony of officers 
from several quarters, who*represented that, to negotiate witti the 
parKament was the only expedient for the preservation of the 
people. But Clanricard treated the proposal with contempt. To en- 
tertain it was an insult to him, an act of treason against the king > 
and he was seconded by the eloquence and authority of GasUehaven, 
who affected to despise the power of the enemy, and attributed his 
success to their own divisions. Had the assembly known the mo- 
tives which really actuated these noblemen ] that they had been 
secretly instructed by Charles to continue the contest at every risk, 
as the best ifieans of enabling him to make head against Cromwell ; 
that this, probably the last opportunity of saving ihe lives and pro-^ 
perties of the confederates, was to be sacrificed to the mere chance 
of gaining a victory for the Scots, their bitter and implacable ene^ 

(I) Carte, ii. 137—140. Walsh, App. 75—137. Belling in Poncium, 26. 
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mies (1), many or the calamities which Ireland was yet doomed to. 
suffer, would, perhaps, havc^been {averled^.But the majority allow- 
ed themselves to be persuaded : the motion to negotiate with the 
parliament was rejected, and the penalties of treason were denoun^ 
ced by the assembly, the sentence of excommunication by the 
bishops, against all who should conclude any private treaty with 
the enemy. Limerick and Galway, the two bulwarks of the con- 
federacy, disapproved of this vote, and obstinately refused to admit 
garrisons within their walld, that they might not be overawed by 
the military, but remain arbiters of their own fate. 

The lord-deputy was no sooner relieved from this difficulty, 
than he found himself entangled in a negotiation of unusual deli- 
cacy and perplexity. About the close of the last summer, Ormond 
had despatched the lord Taafe to Brussels, with instructions, both 
in his own name, and the name of the supreme council (2), to solicit 
(he aid of the duke of Lorrain, a prince of the most restless and in- 
triguing disposition, who was accustomed to sell at a high price the 
torvices of his army to the neighbouring powers. The duke re- 
ceived him graciously, made him a present of 5000/., and pro- 
mised an additional aid of men and money, but on condition that 
he should be declared protector royal of Ireland, with all the rights 
belonging to that office — rights as undefined as the office itself was 
A. !>. hitherto unknown. Taafe hesitated, but was encouraged to proceed 
Not. ^Y ^b<) queen mother, the duke of York, and De Yic, the king's 
resident at Brussels. They argued that, without aid to the Irish, 
the king must succumb in Scotland *, that the duke of Lorrain was 
the only prince in Europe that could afford them succour ; and that 
whatever might be his secret projects, they could never be so pre- 
judicial to the royal interests as the subjugation of Ireland by the 

Dec. 31. parliament (3). Taafe, however, took a middle way, and persuaded 
the duke to send De Henin a^ his envoy to the supreme council, 
with powers to conclude the treaty in Ireland. 

A. „. The assembly had just been dismissed when this envoy arrived. 

F^bf 35. ^y ^^^ people, the clergy, and the nobility, he was received as an 
angel sent from heaven. Th^ supply of arms and amrounitioa 
which he brought, joined to his promise of more efficient succour 
in a short time, roused them from their despondency, and encou- 

^1^ Castlehaven's Memoirs, 116. 119. 120. " any terms." Clanrtc. 33, 84. There is in the 

(2; Compare the papers in the second part of collection of letters by Carte, one from Ormond 

Clanricard's Memoirs, 17. 18. 27. (folio, London, to Clanricard written after the baltlie ofWor- 

1757,) with Carte's Ormond, ii. l43. cester, in which that nobleman says that it will 

(3) Clanricard. 4, 5. 17. 27. Ormond was also be without scrapie his advice, riiat *' fitting mi- 

of the same opinion. He writes to Taafe that " nisters be sent to the pope, and apt induce- 

" nothing was done that were to be wished un- *' ments proposed to him for his interposition, 

** done ; " that the supreme council wei« the *' not only with all princes and states." — The 

best judges of their own condition; that they x«st of the letter is lost/ or Carte did not choose 

had received permission from the king, for their to publish it : but it is plain from the first part 

own preservation, ** even to receive conditions that he thought the only chance (or the restora- 

" from the enemy, which must be much more tion of the royal authority was in the aid to be 

" contrary to his interest, than to receive helps obtained from the pope and the catholic powers, 

"from any othrr to resist them, almost upon Carte's Letters, i. 461. 
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raged them to indulge the hope of making a stand against the pres- 
sure of the enemy. Glanricard, left without instructions, knew not 
how to act. He dared not refuse the^ aid so higly prized by the 
people; he dared not accede to demands so prejudicial to the 
king's authority. But if the title of protector royal sounded ungrate- 
fully in his ears, it was heard witti yery different feelings by the 
confederates, who had reason to conclude that, if the contest be* 
tween Cromwell and the Scots should terminate in favour of the 
latter, the Irish catholics would still have need of a protector to 
preserve their religion from the exterminating fanaticism of the 
kirk. Glanricard was, however, inexorable, and his resolution 
finally triumphed over the eagerness of his countrymen, and the 
(d)stinacy of the envoy. From the latter he obtained an additional Mar. 27. 
sum of 15,000/.; on the easy condition of naming agents to con- 
duct the negotiation at Brussels, ac(!»ording to such instructions as 
they should receive from the queen dowager, the duke of York, 
and the duke of Ormond. The lord-deputy rejoiced Ihathe had 
shifted the burthen from his shoulders. De Henin was satisfied, be- 
cause he knew the secret sentiments of those to whose judgment 
the point in question had been referred (1). 

Taafe, having received his instructions in Paris, (but verbal, not 
written instructions, as Glanricard had required,) joined his col- 
leagues, sir Nicholas Plunket, and Geoffrey Brown, in Brussels, Juiy n. 
and, after a long but in^ectual struggle, subscribed to the demands 
of (be duke of Lorrain (2). That prince, by the treaty, engaged to juiy 21. 
furnish for tlie protection of Ireland all such supplies of arms, 
money, ammunition, shipping and provisions^ as the necessity of 
the case might require *, and in return the agents, in the name of 
the people and kingdom of Ireland, conferred on him, his heirs 
and successors, the title of protector royal, together with the chief 
civil authority and the command of the forces, but under the obli- 
gation of restoring both, on the payment of his expenses, to Gbarles 
Stuart, the rightful sovereign (3). There cannot be a doubt that 
each party sought to overreach the other. 

Qanricard was surprised that he heard nothing from his agents, 
nothing from the queen or the duke of Ormond. After a silence of oct. 12. 
several months a copy of the treaty arrived. He read it wilh indig- 
nation ; he asserted that the envoys had transgressed their instruc- oct. 20. 
lions ; he threatened to declare them traitors by proclamation. But 
Charles had now arrived in Paris after the defeat at Worcester, and 
was made acquainted with the whole intrigue. He praised the 



1652. 



loyalty of the deputy, but sought to mitigate his displeasure against y^^ 
the three agents, exhorted him to receive them again into his con- 

(1^ Glanricard, 1 — 16. claded till af^er the retarn of Taafe from Paris, 

(2) CUroricaTdt 31. 58- It is cdrtatn from pk 50. 
Clauricard's papers that the treaty was not con* (3) Claaricard, 34. 
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fideooe, and adyised him to employ* their services, as if the treaty 

lUr. 33. had Deyer existed- To the duke of Lorraio he despatched the earl 
of Norwich, to object to the articles which bore most on the royal 
authority, and to re-commeoce the ocgotiaiion (1). But the unsuc- 
cessful termiuatiod of the Scottish war taught that prince to look 
upon the project as hopeless ^ while he hesitated, the court of Brus- 
sels obtained proofk that he was intriguing with the French mi- 
nister ; and, to the surprise of Europe, he was suddenly arrested in 
Brussels, and conducted a prisoner to Toledo in Spain (2). 

Clanricard, hostile as he was to the pretensions of the duke of 
Lorrain, had availed himself of the money received from that prince 
to organise a new force, and oppose every obstacle in his power 
to the progress of the enemy. Ireton, who anticipated nothing less 
than the entire reduction of the island, opened the campaign wilh 
^^ „, the siege of Liqierick. The conditions which he offered were re- 

hte'tt ^"^^ ^^ ^^^ inhabitants, and, al their request, Hugh O'Neil with 
three thousand men undertook the defence of the city, but with an 
understanding that the keys of the gates and the government of (he 
place should remain in the possession of the mayor. Both parties 
displayed a valour and obstinacy worthy of the prize for which they 
fought. Though lord Broghill defeated lord Muskerry, the catholic 
commander in Munster ) though Goote, in defiance of Clanricard, 
penetrated from the northern extremity of Connaught, as far as 
Athenree and Portumna ; though Ireton, after several fruitless at^ 
tempts, deceived the vigilance of Castlehaven, and established 
himself on the right bank of the Shannon ; and, though a party 
within the walls laboured to represent their parliamentary enemies 
as the advocates of universal toleration ; nothing could shake the 
constancy of the citizens and the garrison. They harassed (he be-^ 

luiy 15. siegers by repeated sorties ; they repelled every assault ; and on 
one occasion they destroy^ the whole corps, which had been 
landed on ^' the island.'' Even after the fatal battle of Worceste^, 
to a second summons they returned a spirited reflisaL But in Oc- 
tober a reinforcement of three thousand men from England arrived 
in the camp ^ a battery was formed of (he heavy cannon landed 
from the shipping in the harbour ^ and a wide breach in the wall 
admonished the inhabitants to prepare for an assault. In this mo- 
ment of suspense, with the dreadful example of Drogheda and 
Wexford before their eyes, they met at the town-halL It was in 

Oct. 23. vain that O'Neil remonstrated ; that the bishops of Limerick and 
Emly entreated and threatened ; Stretch, the mayor, gave the keys 
to colonel Fanning, who seized St. John's gate, turned the cannon 

Oct. 37. on the city, and admitted two hundred of (he besiegers. A treaty 
was now concluded ; and, if the garrison and inhabitants preserved 

(t) CUnricard, 36—41. 47. 50—54. 58. Abo (9) Tburioeji. 90. 115> 137. 136. 611. 
Ponoe, 111—134. 
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their Hfes and property, it was by abandoning tWen(y*lwo Indi- 
yidttals td the mercy of th6 con(}tieror. Of these sotnd made their 
escape : Terencf? O'Brien^ bishop of Etnly/Wallis^ a Franciscah 
(Har, ttisjor-general Piircell, sir Geoffrey Galway, Baron, a member 
of th^ council, Stretch, the mayor 04* the city, with Fanning and 
Higgf n, were immolated ad an atonement for the obstinate resistance 
of the besiegers (1). By Ireton O'Neil was also doomed to die, but the 
offiot^rs who fbrmed (he 6ourt, id admiration of his gallantry, sought 
to save his life. Twice th^y condemned him in obedience to the 
comma Ader^UHShlef, who pronounced his spirited defence of Clon- 
mell an nnpai^onable crime agaiust the 6tate ; but the third time 
the deputy was persuaded to leave them to the exercise of their 
own judgment ^ and they pronounced in favour of their brave but 
unfortunate captive^ Ireton himself did not long survive. When he not. 25. 
condemned the bishop Of Emly to die, that prelate had exclaimed, 
'^ I appeal to the tribunal of God, and summon thee (o meet me at 
^' that bar.'' By many these words were deemed prophetic ; for in 
less than a month the victorious general fell a victim to the pesti- 
lential disease which ravaged the west of Ireland. Hid death proved 
a severe loss to the commonwealth, not only ot) account of his abi- 
lities as afi officier and a statenman, but because it removed the prin- 
cipal cheek to the inordinate ambition of Cromwell (2). . 

During the next winter the confederates had leisure to reflect on a, v. 
their forlorn condition. Charles, indeed, a second time an exile, Z^^,^^', 
solieiled them to persevere (3) ; but it was difficult (0 persuade men 
to hazard their lives and fortunes without the remotest prospect of Kg^, 7. 
beneflt to themselves or to the royal cause *, and in the month of 
March colond tltzpatric, a celebrated chieftain in the county of 
Meath, laid down his arms, and obtained in return the possession of 
ys estate^ The example alarmed the confederates ; and Clanricard, 
in their name, proposed a general capitulation : it was remsed by Mar. 24, 
l^e slero policy of Ludlow, ^ who assumed the command on the 
death of ireton^ a iiucceiision of surrenders followed ^ and O'Dwyer, 
the \o\m of Galway, Thurlogh O'Neil, and the earl of Westmeatfa, 
accepted the terms dictated by the enemy ; which were safety for 
Iheir persons and personal property, the restoration of part of (heir 
landed estates, according to the qualifications to be determined by 
parliament, and permission to reside within the commonwealth, or 
toetiter with a certain number of followers into the service of any 
foreign prince iu amity with England. The beneflt of these articles 

did not extend to persons who bad taken up arms in the first year 

f 

(0 Sec ttie acJMranl at their execution in Brao- ordered IrelbnVbody to be interred at t^e pablic 

din, 100, lOi • llicy 'wete hanged and beheaded, expense. It -wasl^nveyed from Ireland to Bristol 

Galway was qoartered. '^Yhe heads of the suf- and thence to London, lay in state in Somerset, 

ferers were fixed above the south gate. house, and on February 6lh was buried in Henry 

. (2) Ludlow, i. 293. 6. 8. 9. $06. 7. 3iO. 816— the Seventh's chapel. Heath, 305. 

324. Heath, 304, 5- Ireton's Letter, printed by (3) Clanricard, 51 . 
Field, 1651- Carle» ii. 154. The parliament 
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of the ooDlest, or had belonged to the flrst general assembly, or had 
committed murder, or had taken orders in the church of Rome. 
There were, however, several who,'in obedience to the instructions 
received from Charles, resolved to continue hostilities to the last 
extremity. Lord Muskerry collected five thousand men on the 
borders of Cork and Kerry, but was obliged to retire before his 

July 5. opponents : his strong fortress of Ross opened its gates -, and, after 
some hesitation, he made his submission. In the north, Clanricard 

May 18. rcduced Ballyshannon and Donnegal : but there his career ended ; 
July, and Coote drove him into the Isle of Garrick, where he was com- 
pelled to accept the usual conditions. The last chieftain of note who 
braved the arms of the commonwealth was colonel Richard Grace : 
he beat up the enemy's quarters ; but was .afterwards driven across 

Jane 20. tho Sbaunou with the loss of eight hundred of his followers. Colonel 
Sanchy pursued him to his favourite refreat ; his castle of Inchlough 
surrendered, and Grace capitulated with twelve hundred and fifty 

Aug. 1. men(l). There still remained a few straggling parties on the moun- 
tains and amidst the morasses under Mac Hugh, and Byrne, and 
O'Brian, and Cavanagh : these, however, were subduedin the course 
of the winter ; the Isle of Inisbouffln received a garrison, and a new 
Jan. force, which appeared in Ulster, under the lord Iniskilling, ob- 

May 18. tained, what was chieQy sought, the usual articles of transportation. 
The subjugation of Ireland was completed (2). 

d**. Here, to prevent subsequent interruption, I may be allowed 
to describe the state of this unhappy country, while it remained 
under the sway of the commonwealth. 

On the death of Ireton, Lambert had been appointed lord-d^>uty ^ 
but by means of a female intrigue he was set aside in favour of 
Fleetwood, who had married Ireton's widow (3). To Fleetwood was 
assigned the command of the forces without a colleague; but in the 
civil administration were joined with him four other commissioners, 

Aug. 34. Ludlow, Corbett, Jones, and Weaver. By their instructions the^ 
were commanded and authorized to observe, as far as it was pos- 
sible, the laws of England in the exercise of the government and 

(1) On this gallant and hononraUe officer, in oonseqaenee revoked. But Mrs. Ireton was 
wnio on several subsequent occasions displayed not content with this triumph over her rival. She 
the most devoted attachment to the house of * married Fleetwood, obtained for him the chief 
.Stuart, see a very interesting article in M commandinplaceof Lambert, and returned with 
Sheffield Grace's " Memoirs of the Family of him to her former station in Ireland. Cromwell, 
" Grace." P. 27. however, paid for the gratification of his daugh- 

(2) Ludlow, i. 341. 4.7. 352. 4. 7. 9. 360. ter's vanity. That he might not forfeit the friend- 
Heath, 310. 312. 324. 333. 344. Journals, Ap. ship of Lambert, whose aid was necessary for his 
8. 21 ; May 18- 25; Aug. 18. ulterior designs, he presented him with a consi- 
"* (3) Journals, Jan. 30> June IS, July 0. Lam- derable sum to defray the charges of the prepa- 
bert's wife and Ireton's widow met in the park, rations which he had made for his intended 
The first, as her husband was in possession, clai- voyage to Ireland. Ludlow, i. 355. 860. Hat- 
med the precedency, and the latter complained chinson, |96. I^mbert, however, afterwards 
of the grievance to Cromwell, her father. Crom- dis<x>vered that Cromwell had secretly instigated 
well, as his patent of lord-lieutenant was on the Vane and Hazlerig to oppose his going to Ireland, 
point of expiring, refused to renew it: there and, in revenge joined with them to depose Ri- 
oould be no deputy where there was no lieute- chard Cromwell for the sin of his father. Thuc- 
aant ; and Lambert's appointment of deputy was loc, xit. 660. 
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the admtfiistraUon of justiee: (o ^^ endeaTour the pTomulgaiion of 
'' the go^l, aod (he power of h-ae religion and holiness; " to 
remove all disaffected or saspected persons from oflice ; to allow no 
papist or delinquent to hold any place of trust, to practise as bar- 
rister or solicitor, or to keep school for the education of youth ; to 
impose monthly assessments not exceeding 40,000Z. in amount for 
the payment of the forces, and to imprison or discharge any person, 
or remove t|im from his dwelling into any other place or country, 
or permit him to return to his dwelfihg, as they should se^ cause 
for the advantage of the commonwefldlh (1). 

I. One of the first cares of the commissioners was i# satisfy the 
claims of vengeance. In the year 1644 the catholic utility had 
petitioned the king that an inquiry might be made into the nmrders 
alleged td have been perpetrated on each side in Iretand, and that 
justice might be executed on the offenders without distinction of 
country or religion. To the conquerors it appeared more expedient 
to confine the inquiry to one party ; and. a high court of justice was 
established to try all catholics charged with having shed fiie Uood 
of any proteslant out of batile since the commencement of the 
rd)ellion in 1641. Donnelan, a natife, was appointed president^ 
with commissary-general Reynolds, and Cook, who had acted as 
sohcitor at (be trial of Gharies J., for his assessors. The court sate 
in great state at Kilkenny, and thence made its circuit through the 
island by Waterford, Cork, Dublin, and other places. Of Oie justice 
of ii8 proceedings we have not the means of forming a satisOictory 
notion : but the cry for blood was too violent, the passions of men 
were too much excited, and the forms of proceeifing too summary 
to allow the judges to weigh with cool and cautious discrimination 
the different cases which came before them. Lords Muskerry and 
Oanmafore, with Maccarthy Reagh, whether they owed it to their 
innocence or to the influence of friends, had the good fortune to be 
acquitted ; the mother of colonel Fitzpatric was burnt ; Lord Mayo, 
colonels Tool, Bagnal, and about two hundred more, suffered death 
by the axe or by the halter. It was, however, remarkable? that the 
greatest deficiency of proof occurred in the province where the 
principal massacres were said to have been committed. . Of the men 
of Ulster, sir Phelim 0'N6il is the only one whose conviction and 
execution have been recorded (^. 

II. Cromwell had not been long in the island before he discovered 
that it was impossible to accomplish the original design of extirpate 
ing the catholic population ; and he, therefore, adopted the expedient 
of allowing their leaders to expatriate themselves with a portion of 
their countrymen, by entering into the service of foreign powers. 
This plan was followed by his successors in the war, and was per- 

(t) Joonuds, Ang. 24. (3) Ludlow, ii. 3. 5. 8— 11> Heath, 333, 3. 

VII. 5 
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fectedby'an act of parliament, banishing all the catholic officers. 
Each chieftain, when be surrendered, stipulate^ for a certain number 
of men ; every facility was ftirnished him to complete his leyy -, and 
the exiles hastened to risk their lives, in the service of the catholic 
powers who hired them; many in that of Spain, others of France, 
others of Austria, and some of the republic of Venice. Thus the 
obnoxious population was reduced by the number of thirty, perhaps 
forty thousand able-bodied men ; but it soon became a question how 
to dispose of their wives and families, of the wives and* families of 
those who had perished by the ravages of disease and the casualties 
of war, and of the multitudes who, chased from their homes and 
employments, were reduced to a state of utter destitution. These at 
different times, to the amount of several thousands, were collected 
in bodies, driven on shipboard, and conveyed to the West hidies(l). 
Yet with all these drains on the one party, and the continual acces- 
sion of English and Scottish colonists on the other, the catholic was 
found lo exceed the protestant population in the proportion of eight 
to oiie (2). Cromwell, when he had reached the zenith or his power, 
had recourse to a new expedient. He repeatedly solicited the (ligi- 
tives, who, in the reign of the late king, had settled in New England, 
to abandon their plantations and accept of lands in Ireland. On their 
refusal, he made the same offer to the Yaudois, the protestants of 
Piedmont, but was equally unsuccessful. They preferred their native 
valleys, though under the government of a catholic sovereign whose 
enmity they had provoked, to the green fields of Erin, and all the 
benefits which they might derive from the fostering care aqd re- 
ligious creed of the protector (3). 
Aug. IS. ni. By an act, entitled an act fpr the settlement of Ireland, the 
parliament divided the royalists and catholics into different classes, 
and allotted to each class an appropriate degree of punishment. 
Forfeiture of life and estate was pronounced against all the great 
proprietors of lands, banishment against those who had accepted 



(1) According to Petty (p. 187) six thousand '< and likely to be of so great advantage to the 

boys and women were sent away. Lyndi {tlava- '« public, it is not in the least doubted that Ton 

brensis Eversus, in fine,) says that they were sold ** may have such number of them as you shall 

for staves. Bruodin, in his propugnaculum, *' think fit." Thurloe, iv. 23. In the next letter 

(Prags, anno 1669) numbers the exiles at one H. Cr6mweU says : *' I think it might be of like 

hundred thousand. Ultra centum millia omnia " advantage to your affairs there, and ours here, 

sexus et astatis, e quibns aliquot millia in diver- '* if yon should think fit to send one thousand 

sas America; tabaccarias insulas relegata sunt, p^ *' fire hundred or two thousand young boys of 

692. In a letter in ray possession, written in " twelve or fourteen years of age to the place 

1656* it is said : cathollcos pauperes plenis navi- " aforementioned, ff^e could well spare them, 

bus mittant in Barbados et insulas Americae. *' and they would be of use to you; and who 

Cj-edo jam sexaginta milla abivisse. Expnlsis " knows but it may be a means to make them 

enim ab initio in Hispaniam et Belgium marilis, ** Englishmen, I mean, rather Christians?" (p. 

jam ttxores et proles in Americam destinantnr. — 40.) Thurloe answers : '< The committee of the 

Alter the conquest of Jamaica in 1655 the pro- " council have voted one thousand girls, and as 

tector, that he might people it, resolved to trans- " many youths, to be taken up for that pup. 

port a thousand Irish boys and a thousand Irish " pose." p. 75. 

girls to the island. At first, the youg women ^2) Petty, Polit. Arithmetic, 29- 

only were demanded , to which it is replied : (3; Hutchinson. Hist, of Massachu&ets, 190' 

" Although we must use force in taking them Thurloe, iii. 459. 
<* up, yet, it being so much for their own good. 
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conifnissioos *, Ihe forfeiture of two-tfairds of their estates against all 
who had borne arms under the confederates of the king's lieutenant, 
and (he forfeiture of one-third against all persons ij^homsoever who 
had not been in the actual seryice of parliament, or had not displayed 
their constant good affection to the commonwealth of England. 
This was the doom of persons of property : to all others, whose 
estates, real and personal, did not amount to the value of 10/., a full 
and free pardon was graciously offered (1). 

Care, however, was taken that the third parts, which by this act 
were to be restored to the original proprietors, were not to be 
allotted to them out of their former estates, but ^' in such places as 
'^ the parliament, for the more effectual settlement of the peace of 
^' the nation, should think fit to appoint.'' When the first plan of 
extermination had failed, another project was adopted of confining 
the catholic landholders to Gonnaught and Clare, beyond the river 
Shannon, and of dividing the remainder of the island, Leinster, 
Munster, and Ulster, among protestant colonists. This, it was said, 
would prevent the quarrels which must otherwise arise between Ihe 
new planters and the ancient owners *, it would render rebellion 
more difficult and less formidable ; and it would break Ihe here- 
ditary influence of the chiefs over their septs, and of the landlords 
over their tenapts. Accordingly the little parliament, called by 
Cromwell and his officers, passed a second act, which assigned to ^|.^,f^^g 
all persons, claiming under the qualifications described in the 
former, a proportionate quantity of land on the right bank of the 
Shannon ; set aside the counties of Limerick, Tipperary, andWa(er- 
ford in Munster, of King's County, Queen's County, west Meath, 
and east Meath in Leinster, and of Down, Antrim, and Armagh in 
Ulster, to satisfy in equal shares the English adventurers who had 
subscribed money in the beginning of the contest, and the arrears 
of the army, that had served in Ireland since Cromwell took the 
command ; reserved for the future disposal of the government Ihe 
forfeitures in the counties of Dublin, Cork, Kildare, and Carlow ^ 
and charged those in the remaining counties with (he deficiency, if 
there should be any in the first ten, with the liquidation of several 
public debts, and with the arrears of the Irish army contracted 
previously to Ihe battle of Rathmines^ 

To carry this act into execution, the commissioners, by succes- 
sive proclamations, ordered all persons who claimed under qualifi- 
cations, and, in addition, all who had borne arms against the parlia- 
ment, to ^' remove and transplant" themselves into Connaught and 
Clare before the first of May, 1654(2). How many were prevailed 

(l) Jonrnab, Aag. 12. 1652. Scobell, ii. 197. " of Transplanlion in Ireland Discussed," 1654.- 

LudW, i. 370. In the appendix I bate copied Laurence, " The Interest of England in the Irish 

this act correctly from the original in the pos- "Transplantation Stated," 1654; and the an- 

ses«iun of Thomas Lloyd, Esq. See note (B). swer to Laurence by. Vincent Gookiu, the author 

^2) See on this question " The Great Subject of the first tract. 
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upon lo obef , is unknown ; bnl (hat Ihey amounted (o a considerable 
Qomber is plai» from the faet that (tie lands allotted to them ifr lieu 
of (heir Ihtfii portions extended (o more than eight hundred (housand 
English acres. Many, ho^cTer, refused. Retiring into bogs and 
fastnesses, they forrned bodies of armed men, and supported them* 
seltesand their followers by the depredations which they committied 
on tlie occupiers of their estates. They were called Raperees and 
Tories (1) ; and so formidable did they become to the new setflers, 
that, in cerlaltr districts, the sum of 2ooZ. was offered l^r the head 
of (h^ leader of the band, and that of 40^. for (he head of any one 
of the privates (2). 

To maintain this system of spoliation, and to coerce the vindlc- 
live passions of the natives, it became necessary to establish martial 
law, and to enforce regulations the most arbitrary and oppressiye. 
No catholic was permitted to rei^de within any garrison or market 
town, or to remove more than one mile from his own dwelling 
witboift a passport describing his person, age, and occupation ; 
every meeting of fbnr persons besides tho family whs pro- 
nounced an illegal and (reasonable assembly ; to carry arms, or to 
have arms at home, was made a capital offence ; and any trane- 
planted Irishman, who was found on the left bank of the Shan- 
non, might be put to dea(h by (he first person who met him, 
without the order of a magistrate. Seldom has any nation been re- 
duced to a stato of bondage more galling and oppressive. Under 
the pretence of the violation of these laws, their feelings were out- 
raged, and (heir blood was shed wi(h impunity. They held their 
property, their liberty, and their lives, at the will of the petty des- 
pots around them, foreign planters, and the commanders of mili- 
tary pos(s, who were stimula(edby revenge and ]n(eres( (o depress 
and ex(ermina(e (he native population (3). 

IV. The religion of the Irish proved an additional source of so- 
licitude to their fanatical conquerors. By one of (he articles con- 
ceded with lord Wes(meath, it was stipulated (hat all the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland should enjoy the benefit of an act lately passed in 
England *' to relieve peaceable persons from the rigours of former 
'^ acts in matters of religion ; '' and that no Irish recusant should 
be compelled to assist at any form of servicer con(rary to his con- 
science. When the treaty was presented for ratification, this con- 
cession shocked and scandalized the piety of the saints. The first 
part was instantly negatived ; and, if (he second was carried by a 
small maJori(y through the efforts of Marten and Vane, it was with 
a pr'oviso) that '* the article should not give any the least allowance, 

(l) Thia celebrated party name, '* Tory," is (2) Burton's Diary, ii. 210. 

derived from " toruigkia/' t» pwsue for the .3. Rroodin, 693. Hib.mia Dominicana, TOG. 
iiakc of plunder. Connor, Bib. Stoweuis, 11. ^ ^ ' ' 

460. 
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^' or couolenaooe, or tirtenllmi, lo the exmme of the cttholic 
^ ^ worsiiip M any manner wtaatsoefer (xy 

la (he sjpjrit of these votes, the ciril commissioners entered ^y Jan. %. 
pff>elamalion aU eatholic dergymen .to. quit Ireland vfiMn tnpenty 
days under the peoalUes of high treason, and forhad aH other per- 
sons lo harbour any suoh elergymen under the fMiin of dealb. Ad- 
ditioBal previsions tending to the same okject HaHowed hi sucoes* 
sioa. Whoever knew of the conoealment of a priest, and i^d not 
reveal it to the proper auttiorilies, was made liable to the .punish- 
ment of a pubUc whipping and the amputatien of his earn ; to be 
absent on a Sunday from the servioe at the parish church, sfAieoted 
the offender to a fine of thirty pence ; and the magistrates were 
authorised to take away the children of •oathelies and ^end them 
to England for education , and to tender the oath of al)|uralioo to 
all persons of the age of one and twenty years, tlie refusal of which 
siibjeotod them to imprisQndieBt during pleasure, and to Ihe for- 
feilure of iwo^ttiirds of their estates real and peraooal (2). 

During thi^ period the eatholk clergy were exposed 4o a f>ecseou- 
tiea'far more severe than had ever betti previously eKperienced in 
Ihe island* In fonBer. times thejChieriOveroers dared not execute 
with severily the laws against (he catholic priesthoed, and the fu- 
gitives easily lound seeurity on the estates of the great landed pro- 
prietors. Sot now <tbe Irish people lay.proslrate at tbe^Mt of their 
conquerors*, the military weredistributed in small bodies over the 
country ^ (heir vigilance was sharpened by religious anllpalhy and 
Ihe hope of reward; and the means of deteetion were fiicililated by 
ibe prohibition of travelling without a tteence' from the aaagistrates. 
Of the manyrpriests wbostiU remained.in the coimtry several were 
discovered, and forfeited their lives on the gaUows : liiose who es- 
caped detection concealed themselves. in the caverns of the moun- 
tains, or in leaely Jtovels raised in Ihe midst of the morasses, 
whencetliey issued during the night to carry the ooasolaiioas of 
religion to (he huts of their oppressed and suffering countrymen (3). 

3'*. In Scotland the power of the. common wealth <was m firmly 
established as in Ireland. When Cromwell- hastened in pursuit of 
the-king to Worcester, he left Monk with eight thousand men to 
comp]e(e the conquest of the kingdom. Monkiinrested Stirling ; 
aod the highlanders who composed the garrison, alarmed by (he 
explosion of the shells from ibe batteries compelled (he (governor to ^. „ 
capitulale. The maiden castle, which had never been violaled by ^If^^^. 
the presence of a conqueror (4), submilted to the English '' sceta- 

fO Journals, J 652. June 1. cessiTely tran«ported tn •Belgium, France, and 

(2) Hiberoia Doininicaini»707. Bmodin, 696. jSfiaiii, where ihey were hospitably received in 
Porter, Compenditun Annalium Ccclesiasticorum (he coaveats of their respeetivsiorders. 
(Rone, 1690)i p* 20X (4) " fl»c nobis jnYicla tuleraut centnm sex 

(3) MS. letters ia my jpossession. Bruodin, 696» " proavi, 16i7>" was the boasting inscription 
A prochiination was also issued ordering all which king James had engraved on the wflfl. 
onus to marry or leave Ireland. They were sue* Echard, 697< 
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^' n68 ;'' aod, what was still more hambliog to the pride or the na- 
tion, the royal robes, part of the regalia, and the national records, 
were irreverently lorn from their repositories, and sent to London 
as the trophies of victory. Thence the English general marched 
forward to Dundee; where he received a proud defiance from Lums- 
den, the governor. During the preparations for the assault, he 
learned that the Scottish lords, whom Charles had intrusted with the 
government in his absence, were holding a meeting on the moor at 
EUet, in Angus. By his order, six hundred horse, under the colo- 
nels Alured and Morgan, aided, as it was believed, by treachery, 

Aui,.2d surprised them at an early hour in the morning. Three hundred 
prisoners were made, including the two committees of the estates 
and the kirk, several peers, and all the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood ; and these, with such other individuals, as the general deemed 
hostile and dangerous to the commonwealth, followed the regalia 
and records of their country to the English capital. At Dundee a 
breach was soon made in the wall : the defenders shrunk from the 
charge of the assailants ; and the governor and garrison were mas- 

s<*r^ <• sacred. I must leave it to the imagination of the reader to supply 
the sufferings of the inhabitants from the violence, the lust, and the 
rapacity of their victorious enemy. In Dundee, on account of its 
superior strength, many had deposited their most valuable effects ^ 
and all these, with sixty ships and their cargoes in the harbour, 
became the reward of the conquerors (1). 

Warned by this Bwful example, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, and 
Montrose, opened their gates ; the earl of Huntley and lord Balcar- 
ras submitted ; the few remaining fortresses capitulated in succes- 
sion ^ and if Argyle, in the midst of his clan, maintained a precarious 
and temporary independence, it was not that he cherished ttie ex- 
pectation of evading the yoke, but that he sought to draw from the 
parliament the acknqwledgment of a debt which he claimed of the 
English government (2;. To destroy the prospect, by showing the 
hopelessness, of resistance, the army was successively augmented 
to the amount of twenty thousand men (3) ^ citadels were marked 
out to be built of stone at Ayr, Leith, Perth, and Inverness ; and a 
long chain of military stations drawn across the highlands served 
to curb, if it did not tame, the fierce and indignant spirit of the na- 
tives. The parliament declared the lands and goods of the crown 
public property, and confiscated the estates of all ^ho had joined 

(l) Heath, 801, 2. Whitelock, 508< Jooraalsp tion in the Journals (Sep. 12) of a list of officer* 

Aug. 37. Milton's S. Pap. 79. Balfour, iv. 3l4* made prisoners. Lumsden had quarter given him 

315. " Mounche commanndit all, of quhatsnm- by captain Kelly ; but, as the latter concocted 

'* mener sex, to be putt to the edge of the suord. him along the street to Monk, he was shot dead 

** Ther wet 800 inhabitants and souldiers killed, by major Butler. Echard, 698. Cont. of Baker, 

*' and about .900 women and children. The 629. 

" plounder and buttie they gattein the toune, (2) Balfour, iv. 315. Heath, 304. 308. 3lO. 

•*exceided 2 millions and a halffe" (about 313. Whitelock, 514. 534. 543. 

200,000/.)- That, however, the whole gairison (3) Journals, Dec. 2, 1652. 

was not put to the sword appears from the men- "^ 
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the king or the duke of Hamilton io their invasions of England, 
unless they were engaged in trade, and worth no more than 5Z., or 
oot engaged in trade, and worth only lOOl. Ail authority derived jan. 31. 
from any other source than the parliament of England was 
abolished by proclamation: ; the different sheriffs, and civil officers 
of doubtful fidelity were removed for others attached to the com- 
monwealth ; a yearly tax of 130,000/. was imposed In lieu of free 
quarters for the support of the army ; and English Judges, assisted 
by three or four natives, were appointed to go the circuits^ and to 
supersede the courts of session (1). It was with grief and shame that 
the Scots yiekled to these innovations : though they were attended 
with one redeeming benefit, the prevention of that anarchy and 
bloodshed which must have followed, had the cavaliers and cove- 
nanters, with Ibrces nearly balanced, and passions equally excited, 
been left to wreak their vengeance on each other. But they were 
soon threatened with what in their eyes was a £tiU greater evil. The 
parliament resolved to incorporate the two countries into one.com- 
moDwealth, without kingly government or the aristocratical in- 
fluencoDf a house of peers. This was thought to fill up the mea- 
sure of Scottish misery. There is a pride in the independence 
of his country of which. even the peasant is conscious; but in 
this case not only national but religious feelings were outraged. 
With the civil consequences of an union which would degrade 
Scotland to the state of a province, the ministers in their ecclesias- 
tical capaciiy had no concern ; but they forbad the people to give 
consent or support to the measure, because it was contrary to the 
covenant, and tended ^' to draw with it a subordination of the kirk ^^ °' 
''' to the state in the things of Christ (2). The parliamentary com- '&>? 21- 
missioners ( they were eight, with St. John and Yane at their head), 
sedure of the power of the sword, derided the menaces of the kirk. 
They convened at Dalkeith the representatives of the counties and 
burghs, who were ordered to bring with them full powers to treat 
and conclude respecting the incorporation of the two countries. 
Twenty-eight out of thirty shires, and forty-four out of fifty-eight 
burghs, gave their consent -, and the result was a second meeting at 
Edinburgh, in which twenty-one deputies were chosen to arrange 
(be conditions with the parliamentary commissioners at West- 
minster. There conferences were held, and many articles discus- sepi. 22. 
sed *, but, before the plan could be amicably adjusted, the parlia- oet. 12 

(1) Ludlow, 345. Heatb, 31 3> 326. Wbitelock, charged with witchcraft. These were also ac- 

S28, 542. Journals, Mov. 19. Leicester's Joamal, quitted ; for, though they had confessed the of- 

129. The English judges were astonished at the fence, the confession had been drawn from them 

spirit of litigation aod reyenge which the Scots hj torture. It was nsual to tie up the supposed 

displayed during the circuit. More than one witch by the thumbs, and to whip her till she 

thnusand iodiTiduals were accused before them confessed ; or to put the flame of a candle to the 

of adultery, incest, and other offences, which soles of the feet, between the toes, or to parts of 

iKey had been obliged to confess in the kirk the head, or to make the accused wear a shirt of 

daring the last twenty or thirty years. When no hair steeped in vinegar, etc. See Whitelock> 543> 

other proof was brought, the charge was dis- 4, 5- 7, 8> 
missed. In like manner .sixty persons were (2) Whitclock, 531 . Heath, 307. 
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ment itofilf, with all iU prc^ecte, was oyerturbed by the saeclMsftil 
ambitioo of Cromwell (1). 

4''. From tbd coikquest of Ireland and Scotland we may now torn 
to the transactions tetween the cc^monwealth and foreign powws. 
The Idng of Portugal was the first who prOfoked its anger, and 

4. B f^t its vengeance. At an early period in 1649 prince Rupert, with 

M».' the fleet which had retolted from the parliament to the late king, 
sailed from the Texel, swept Uie Irish channel, and inflicted severe 
ii^ories on the English commerce. Yane, to whose industry had 
been committed the care of the naval department, made every exer- 
tion to equip a foimidable armament, the command of whidi was 

May. given to three military officers, Blake, Dean, and Popham. Rupert 
retired before this superior force to the harbour of Kinsale^ the 
butteries kept his enemies at bay ; and the Irish sui^lied him with 
men and provisions. At length the victories of Cromwell by land 
aitanonished him to ^it his asyhim ; and, with the loss of three 
ships, he burst through the blodkadtng squadron, sailed to the 
coast of Spain, and during the winter months sought shelter in the 

A !>. waters of the Tagus. In spring, Blake appeared with eighteen 

iftf / men«H)f-war at the mouth of the river : to his request that he might 
be allowed to attack the pirate at his anchorage, he received from 
the king of Portugal a peremptory refusal ; and, in his attempt to 
force his way up the river he was driven back by the fire from the 
batteries. In obedience to his instructions he revenged himsdf on 
the Porthguese trade, and Don John, by way of reprisal, ar- 
rested the English merchants, and took possession of their effects. 
Alarmed, however, by the I6sses of his subjects, he compelled Ra* 

Oct. pert to quit the Tagus (2), and despatched an envoy, named Gui- 

Dee. 17. maracs, to solicit an accommodation. Every paper which passed 

between this minister and (he Commissioners was submitted to the 

^. ,. parliament, and by it approved, or modified, or rejected. Gui- 
A»?32. maraes subscribed to the preliminaries demanded by the council, 
that the English merchahts arrested in Portugal should be set at 
liberty, that they should receive an indemnification for their losses, 
and that the king of Portugal should pay a sum of money towards 
the charges of the English fleet; but te protracted the negotiation 

May 16. by disputing dates and details, and was haughtily commanded to 
quit the territory of the commonwealth. Humbling as it was to 

ti^ Don John, he bad no resource :; Hhe Conde de Camera was sent, 
Joiy 7. with the title of ambassador extraordinary ; he assented to every 

(1) Journals, 16S2. March 16. 34. 26 ; April by the English, he sailed to the West Indies, 
2; maj 14 ; Sopt.lS. 29 ; Oct. 29 ; Nov. 23. where he inflicted greater losses on the Spanish 

(2) Thnrloe, i. 134. 142. 155. Heath, 254> 6. than the English trade. Here his brother, prince 
275. Whitelock, 406. 429. 449. 463. 475. Cla. Maurice, perished in a storm ; and Rapert, on- 
rendon, iii. 338. Rapert sailed into dtOi Mediter- able to oppose his enemies with any hope of 
nmean, and maintained himself by piracy, captor* success, returned to Europe, and anchored in the 
ing not only English bat Spanish and Genoese harbour of Nantes, in March, 1652. He sold his 
ships. All who did not favour him were const- two men^if-war to cardinal Mazarine. Heath, 
dered as enemies. Driven from the Mediterranean 337. Whitelock, 552. Clarendon, iii. 513. 520* 
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demand; bat (be progress of (be treaty was interropted by the ad. 
asurpaCion of Cromwell, and aootber yeat el^rpsed before it was jaa. s. 
concluded. By it valuable privileges were granted to the English 
trpders ; four commissioners, two English and two Portuguese, a. ». 
were appointed to settle all claims against the Portuguese gi>veim- ^oiy 
meitt ^ and it Was agreed that ^n English commissary should re- '^^^' 
oeive one half of all the duties paid by (he English merchants in 
the ports of Portugal, to provide a suflficient fund for the liquida- 
tion of the debt (1). 

5"*. To Charles I. ( nor will it surprise us, if we recoBect his 
treatment of (he Inlknta ) the court of Spain had always behaved 
with coldness and reserve. The ambassador Cardenas continued to 
reside in London, even after the king's execution, and was the first 
foreign minister whom the parliament honoured with a public au- 
dience. He made it his chief object to cement the friendship be- 
tween the commonwealth and his own country, fomented the hos- 
tility of the former against Portugal and the United Provinces, 
the ancient enemies of Spain, and procured the assent of his sove- 
reign that an accredited minister from the parliament should be 
adiHitled by the court of Madrid. The individual selected for this ^•^^• 
office was Ascham, a man who by his writings had rendered him- jaa. s'l. 
self peculiarly obnoxious to the royalists. He landed near Cadiz, Apr. 3. 
proceeded under an escort for his protection (0 Madrid, and re- 
paired tonn inn, till a suitable residence could be procured. The j^|[^, 
next day, while he was sirting at dinner with Riba, a renegada 
friar, bis interpreter, six Englishmen entered the house ; four re- 
mained below to w.atch ; two burst into the room, exclaiming, 
'* welcome, gallants, welcome;'' and in a moment both the am- 
bassador and the interpreter lay on the floor weltering in their 
blood. Of the assassins, one, a servant to Cottington and Hyde, the 
enyoys from Charles, fled to the house of the Yenelian ambassador, . 
and escaped : the other five took refuge in a neighbouring chapel, 
whence, by the king's order, (hey were conducted to the common 
gaol. When the criminal process was ended, they all received judg- 
ment of death. The crime, it was acknowledged, could not be jus- 
tified ; yet the public feeling was in favour of the criminals : the 
people, the clergy, the foreign ambassadors, all sought to save them 
from punishment -, and, though the right of sanctuary did not af- 
ford protection to murderers,' the king was, but with difficulty, 
persuaded to send them back (0 their former asylum. Here, while 
(hey remained within its precincts, they were safe ^ but the mo- 
ment they left the sanctuary, their lives became forfeited to the law. 
The people supplied them with provisions, and offered the means 
of escape. They left Madrid ; the police pursued ] Sparkes, a na- 

(i) Journals, 1650» Dec. 17 : I65l> Ap. A. i 1 1653, Jan. 5. Whitelock, 486. Uumont, vi. p. ii . 
23; May 7. 13. 16; 1652. Sept. 30, Dec. IS: 82. 
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live of Hampshire, was taken aboal three miles from the city; and 
the parliament, unable to obtain more, appeared to be content with 
the blood of this single victim (t). 

6"". These negotiations ended peaceably ; those between the com- 
monwealth and the United Provinces, though commenced with 
finendly feelings, led to hostilities. It might have been expected 
A. D. that the Dutch, mindful of the glorious struggle for liberty main- 

i)lc!V tained by their fathers, and crowned with success by the treaty of 
Munster, would have viewed with exultation the triumph of the 
English republicans. But William the Second, prince of Orange, 
had married a daughter of Charles I : his views and interests were 
espoused by the military and the people ^ and his adherents posses- 
sed the ascendency in the States General and in all the provincial 
slates excepting those of West Friesland and Holland. As long as he 
lived, no atonement could be obtained for the murder of Dorislaus, 
no audience for Strickland, the resident ambassador, though that 
favour was repeatedly granted to Boswell, the envoy of Charles (2). 
A. D. However, in November the prince died of the small-pox in his 

vov?i twenty-fourth year : and a few days later his widow was delivered of 

Mov. 14- a son, William III., the same who subsequently ascended the throne 
of England. The infancy of his successor emboldened the democra- 
tical party : they abolished the office of stadtholder, and recovered 
the ascendency in the government. On the news of this revolution, 
the council advised that Si. John, the chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, and Strickland, the former envoy, should be appointed am- 
bassadors extraordinary to the Slates General. St. John, with the 
, „. fate of Ascham before his eyes, sought to escape this dangerous mis- 
1651 sion : he alleged the infirmity of his health and the insalubrity of 
the climate ; but the parliament derided his timidity, and his peti- 
tion was \lismissed on a division by a considerable majority (3). 

Among the numerous projects which the English leaders che- 
rished under the intoxication of success, was that of forming by the 
incorporation of the united Provinces with the commonwealth, a 
great and powerful republic, capable of striking terror into all the 
crowned heads of Europe. But so many difficulties were foreseen, 
so many objections raised, that the ambassadors received instruc- 
tions to confine themselves to the more sober proposal of ^^ a strict 
'^ and intimate alliance and union, which might give to each a mu- 
'^ tual and intrinsical interest " in the prosperity of the other. They 

Mar. 10. ^^^^ ^^^^^ public cutry into the Hague with a parade and retinue 
becoming the representatives of a powerful nation : but external 
splendour did not check the popular feeling which expressed itself 
by groans and hisses, nor intimidate the royalists, who sought 

(1) Comparo Clarendoa, iii. 369, with the (2) Tharioe, i. 113. 3. 4. 124. 
Papers in Tliarloe,!. 148-^1 53. 202. and HarleitD (3) Joamals, 1651, Jan. 21. 23. 28. 
Miscellany, it. 380. 
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etery occasion of insulting *Mhe things called ambassadors (1). '' 
Tbe stales had not forgotten the offensive delay of the parliament 
to answer their embassy of intercession for the life of Charles I.-, 
nor did they brook the superiority which it now assumed, by pres- 
cribing a certain term within which the negotiation should be 
concluded. Pride was met with equal pride : the ambassadors were 
compelled to solicit a prolongation of their powers, and the treaty 
began to proceed with greater rapidity. The English proposed a Apr. n. 
confederacy for the preservation of the liberties of each nation u»j to. 
against all the enemies of either by sea and land, and a renewal of 
the whole treaty of 1495, with such modifications as might adapt it 
to existing times and circumstances. The States, having demanded Jnn« i^* 
in vain an explanation of the proposed confederacy, presented a 
counter project^ but while the different articles remained under 
discussion, the period prefixed by the parliament expired, and the Juue3o. 
ambassadors departed. To whom the failure of the negotiation was 
owing became a subject of controversy. The Hollanders blamed 
the abrupt and supercilious carriage of St. John and his colleague ; 
tbe ambassadors charged the States with having purposely created 
delay, that they might not commit themselves by a treaty with the 
commonwealth, before they had seen the issue of the contest be- 
tween the king of Scotland and Oliver Cromwell (2). 

In a short time that contest was decided in the battle of Wor- 
cester, and the States condescended to become petitioners in their 
(urn. Their ambassadors arrived in England with the intention of 
resuming the negotiation where it had been interrupted by the de- 
parture of St. John and his colleague. But circumstances were now 
changed : success had enlarged the pretensions of the parliament ; 
and the British, instead of shunning, courted a trial of strength 
with the Belgic lion. First, the Dutch merchantmen were visited 
under the pretext of searching for munitions of war, which they 
were carrying to the enemy *, and then, at the representation of 
certain merchants, who conceived themselves to have been injured 
by the Dutch navy, letters of marque were granted to several in- 
dividuals, and more than eighty prizes brought into the English 
ports (3). In addition, the navigation act had been passed and oct.». 
carried into execution, by which it was enacted that no goods, the 

(1) Thus they are perpetaaUy called in the duke drew his sword» but mischief was prevented 

rorreq>ondcnce of the royalists. Carte's Letters, by the interference of the spectators. New Part. 

i. 447. 469; ii. 11. StricUand's servants were Hist. iii. l. 364. 

attacked at his door by six cavaliers with drawn (2) Thurloc, i. 179. 183. 188—195. Heath, 

swnrds; an attempt was made to break into St. 285—287. Carte's Letters, i. 464. Leicester's 

Jidin's bedchamber; Edward, son to the queen Journal, 107. Pari. History, xx. 496. 

of Bohemia, publicly called the ambassadors (3) It seems probable that the letters of marque 

rogues and dogs; and the young duke of York were granted not against the Dntch,^ but the 

accidentally meeting St. John, who refused to French, as had been done for some time, and 

give way to him, snatdied the ambassador's hat that the Dutch yessels were detained under pre- 

ofT kis head and threw it in his face, saying, tence of their having French property on board . 

" Learn, ^rricide, to respect the brother of Suirant Ics pretextes de rcpresaiUes contre les 

•• yo«r king.*' ** 1 scorn," be replied, •• to ao- Fran^vis et autres. Duroont, vi. ii. 32 
" knowledge either, you race of vagabonds." The 
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produce of Africa,* AMa, and America, should be iinporled into this 
counlry in ships which were not Ihe properly of Englatid or its 
colonies ; and that no produce or maniifacture of any part of Eu- 
rope should be imported, unless in ships the property of England 
or of the country of which such merchandise was the proper growth 
or manufacture (1). Hitherto the Dutch had been the common om*- 
riers of Europe : by this act, the offspring of St. John's resentment, 
one great and lucrative branch of their commercial prosperity wte 
lopped off, and the first, but fruitless demand of the ambassadors 
was that, if not repealed, it should at least be suspended during the 
negotiation. 

The Dutch merchants had solicited permission to indemnify 
themselves by reprisals ; but the States ordered a numerous fleet to 
be equipped, and announced to all the neighbouring powers that 
their object was, not to malce war, but to afford protection to their 
commerce. By the council of state, the communicatibn was received 
as a menace; the English ships of war were ordered to exact in Ihe 
narrow seas the same honour to the flag of the commonwealth as 
had been formerly paid to that of ttie king ; and the ambassadors 
wpre reminded of the claim of indemnification for the losses sus- 
tained by the English in the East Indies, of a free trade from 
Middleburgh to Antwerp, and of the tenth herring which was due 
from the Dutch fishermen for the permission to exercise their trhde 
in the British seas. 
While the conferences were yet pendrog, commodore Young met 

ii!i7''i2. & fleet of Dutch merchantmen under convoy in the Channel ] and, 
after a sharp action, compelled Aie men-of-war to salute the Eng- 

M.J 18. lish flag. A few days later the celebral^ed Van Tromp appeared 
with two^and-forty sail in the Downs. He had been instrnetet to 
keep at a proper distance from ttie English coast, neither to pro- 
voke nor to shun hostility, and to salute or not according to > his 
own discretion ; but on no account to yield to the newly-^slaimed 
right of search (2). To Bourne, the English commander, he apo- 
logized for his arrival, whicih, he said, was not with any hostile 
design, but in consequence of ihe loss of several anchors and cables 

M«y 19. on the opposite coast. The next day he met Blake off the harbour 
of Dover ; an action took place between the rival commanders ; and, 
when the fleets separated in the evening, the English cut off two 
ships of thirty guns, one of which they took, the other they aban- 
doned on account of the damage which it had received. 
It was a question of some importance who was the aggressor. By 

(l) An exception was made in favour of com- and cargo, one moiety to ^he commoiiwealtb, 

modities from the Levant seas, the East Indies, the other to the informer, ^ew Pari. Uist. iii. 

and the ports of Spain and Portugal, which 1374. 

might be imported from the usnAl places of trad- (2) he Clerc, 1. 315 The Dutch seem lo have 
ing, though they were not the growth of the said argued that the salute liad formerly Iteeu render- 
places. The penalty was the forfeiture of the ship ed to the king, not lo the nation. 
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Blake it was asserted that Van Tromp had gratttitoosly come to 
insult the English fleet in its own roads, and had provoked the en- 
gagement by firing the first broadside. The Dutchman replied, 
that he was cruising for the protection of trade ^ that the weathw 
had driven him on the English coast ^ that he had no thought of 
fighting till he received the fire of Blake's ship ; and that, during 
the adloD, he had carefully ke|4 on the defensive, though he might 
with his great superiority of force have annihilated the assailants (1). 

The reader will probably think, that those who submitted to so- 
hcit the continitance of peace were not the first to seek the com- 
meacement of hostilities. Immediately after the action at sea, the 
council ordered the English commanders to pursue, attack, and 
destroy all vessels the property of the United Provinces ; and, in the 
course of a mooib, nicNre than seventy sail of merchantmen, besides 
several men-o^war, were captured, stranded, or burnt The Dutch, May 
on the contrary, abstained from reprisals ^ their ambassadors thrice ^'^' 
assured the council that the battle had happened without the know- 
ledge, and to the deep regret of the States ; and on each occasion 
earnestly deprecated the adoptipn of hasty and violent measures, 
which might lead to consequences highly prejudicial to both na- 
tions. They received an anawer, which, assuming it as proved that j^ne 5. 
(be Slates intended to usurp the rights of England on the sea, and 
to destroy the navy^ the bulwark of those rights, declared that it 
was fiM» duly of parUament to seek reparation for the past, and se- 
curity for the future (2). 

Soon afterwards Pauw, the grand pensionary, arrived. He re- janen. 
peated with the most solemn asseverations ft*om his own knowledge 
the statement of the ambassadors ; proposed that a court of inquiry, jonen. 
consistlDg of an equal number of commissioners from each nation, 
should be appointed, and exemplary punishment inflicted on the 
officer who should be found to have provoked the engagement ; and 
demanded that hostilities should cease, and the negotiation be re- 
sumed. Keceiving no other answer than had been already given to 
his colleagues, he asked what was meant by ^Preparation and se- j«ne25. 
curily ; '' and was told by order of fmrliament, that the English go- 
vernment expected fuU compensation for all the charges to which 
it had been put by the preparations and attempts of the States, and 
hoped to meet with security for the fuhire in an alliance which 
should render the interests of bo^ nations consistent with each 
other. These, it was evident were conditions to which the pride 

(1) Titt great argtuncnt of the paiiiament in lisb fleet; and the States asserted, from the 

dnir declaration is tbe fottowing : Tromp came evidence before them, that Tromp had oxdered 

«■! ofhis way to meet^e Englisb fleet, and fired his sails to be lowered, and was employed in 

ott Blake without provocation ; the States did not getting ready his boat to compliment the English 

pomsh him, but retained him in the command ; admiral at the time when he received a broad- 

thenfore he acted by their orders, and the war side from the impatience of Blake. Dnmont, vi. 

washegonby them. Evch of these assertions was p. ii. 33. Le Clerc, i. 3lS. 7. Basnage, i. ^54- 

cleiued on tiie other side. Tromp shovred die Heath, 315—320. 

reauns which led him into the track of the Eng- (2) Hieath, 330> 331 . 
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of the States would refuse to stoop : Pauw demanded an audience 
of leave of the parliament *, and all hope of reconciliation vanished (1). 
If the Dutch had hitherto solicited peace, it was not that they 
feared the result of war. The sea was their native element ; and the 
fact of their maritime superiority had long been openly or tacitly- 
acknowledged by all the powers of Europe. But they wisely judged 
that no victory by sea could repay them for the losses which they 
must sustain from the exlinction of their fishing trade, and the sus« 
pension of their commerce (2). For the commonwealth, on the 
other hand, it was fortunate that the depredations of prince Rupert 
had turned the attention of the leaders to' naval concerns. Their 
fleet had been four years in commission : the officers and men were 
actuated by the same spirit of civil liberty and religious enthusiasm 
which distinguished the land army ; Ayscue had just returned from 
the reduction of Barbadoes with a powerful squadron ; and fifty ad- 
ditional ships were ordered to be equipped, an object easily accom- 
plisibed at a time when any merchantman capable of carrying guns 
could, with a few alterations, be converted into a man-of-war (3). 
laiy 19. Ayscue with the smaller division pf the fleet Remained at home to 
scour the Channel. Blake sailed to the north, captured the squadron 
appointed to protect the Dutch fishing vessels, exacted from the 
busses the duty of every tenth herring, and sent them home with a 
prohibition to fish again without a licence from the English govern- 
ment. In the mean while Van Tromp sailed from the Texel with 
seventy men-of-war. It was expected in Holland that he would 
sweep the English navy from the face of the ocean. His first at- 
tempt was to surprise Ayscue, who was saved by a calm followed 
by a change of wind. He then sailed to the north in search of Blake. 
But his fleet was dispersed by a storm ; five of his frigates fell into 
the hands of the English ; and on his return he was received with 
murmurs and reproaches by the populace. Indignant at a treat- 
ment which he had not deserved, he justified his conduct before the 
States, and then laid down his commission (4). 

De Ruyter, a name almost equally illustrious on the ocean, was 
appointed his successor. That officer sailed to the mouth of the 
Channel, look under his charge a fleet of merchantmen, and on his 
return was opposed by Aysoue with nearly an equal force. The 
English commander burst through the enemy, and was followed by 
nine sail : the rest of the fleet took no share in the action, and the 
convoy escaped. The blame rested not with Ayscue, but with his 

(1) Compare the declaration of parliament of hundred tons bnrthen made a man-of-war of 
July 9 with that of the States General of July 23, sixty guns ; one of seven hundred tons, a man- 
Aug. 2. See also Whitelock, 537. Heath, 315— of-war of forty-six ; four hundred, oftbirty-four^ 
322. The Journals, June 5. 11. 25. 30 ; and Le two hundred, of twenty; one hundred, of ten;' 
Gere, i. 318— 321. sixty, of eight; and that about five or six men 

(2) The fishery employed in various ways were allowed for each gun. Journals, 165 1» 
100.000 persons. LeClerc, 321. May 29. 

, (3) From a list of hired merchantmen convert- (4) Whitelock, 538, 9, 540, 1. Heath, 322. 

«d into men-of-war, it appears that a ship of nine Le Clcrc, i. 321. 
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inferior officers : but the council tooic (he opporlonity to lay him 
aside, oot thai they doubted his courage or abilities, but because he 
was suspected of a secret leaning to the royal cause. To console 
hini for his disgrace, be received a present of 300/., with a grant 
of land of the same annual reht in Ireland (1). 

De WiUe now joined De Ruyter, and took the command. Blake sopt. qs. 
accepted the challenge of battle, and night alone separated the com- 
batants. The next morning the Dutch fled, and were pursued as far 
as the Goree. Their ships were in general of smaller dimensions, 
and drew less water than those of their adversaries, who dared not 
follow among the numerous ^nd-banks with which the coast is 
studded (2). 

Blake, supposing that naval operations would be suspended 
during the winter, had detached several squadrons to different 
ports, and was riding in the Downs with thirly-seven sail, when he ^''^' ^^' 
was surprised by the appearance of a hostile fleet of double that 
number, under the command of Van Tromp, whose wounded pride 
had been appeased with a new commission. A mistaken sense of 
honour induced the English admiral to engage in the unequal con- 
test. The battle raged from eleven in the morning till night. The Nov. 30^ 
English, though they burnt a large ship and disabled two others, 
lost five sail either sunk or taken ^ and Blake, under cover of the 
darkness, ran up the river as far as Leigh. Tan Tromp sought his 
enemy at Harwich and Yarmouth ; returning, he insulted the coast 
as he passed ; and continued to cruise backwards and forwards from 
the North Foreland to the Isle of Wight (3). 

The parliament made every exertion to wipe away this disgrace. 
The ships were speedily refitted ; two regiments of infiantry em- 
barked to serve as marines ; a bounty was ofi'ered for Tolunteers : 
the wages of the seamen were raised,- provision was made for their 
families during their absence on service -, a new rate for the division 
of prize-money was established; and, in aid of Blake, two officers, 
whose abilities had been already tried, Deane and Monk, received 
the joint command of the fleet. On the other hand, the Dutch were 
intoxicated with their success : they announced it to the world in 
prints, poems, and publications ; and Van Tromp affixed a broom. 
to the' head of his mast as an emblem of his triumph. He had gone 
to the Isle of Kh6e to take the homeward bound trade under his 
charge, with orders to resume his station at the mouth of the 
Thames, and to prevent the egress of the English. But Blake had a. i^. 
already stationed himself with more than seventy sail across the p^f^jg. 
Channel opposite the Isle of Portland to intercept the return of the 
enemy. On the eighteenth of February the Dutch fleet, equal in 

(1) Heatb, 323. Le Clerc. i. 322. 

(2) Ibid. 326. Lodlow, i. 867. Whitelock, 545. (3) Ibid. 329. Ludlow, ii. 3. Nettville,iii. 68. 
Le Clerc, i. 324. 
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number, with three hundred merehantmen under convoy, was dis- 
covered near Cape la Hogue, steering along the coast of France. 
The action was maintained with the ihost desperate obstinacy. The 
Dutch lost six sail, either sunic or taken, the English one, but se- 
veral were disabled, and Blake himself was severely wounded. 

FVb. 19. The following morning the enemy were seen opposite Wey- 
mouth, drawn up in the form of a crescent coverii^ the merchant- 
men. Many attempts were made to break through the line : and so 
imminent did the danger appear tp tbe Butch admiral, that he made 
signal for the convoy to shift for themselves. The baifle lasted at 
intervals through the night ; it was renewed with greater vigour 

Feb. 20. near Boulogne in the morning ; till Van Tromp, availing himself of 
the shallowness of the coast, pursued his course homeward unmo- 
lested by the pursuit of the enemy. The victory was decidedly with 
the English ; the loss in men might be equat on both sides : but the 
Dutch themselves acknowledged ihat nine of their men-of-war and 
twenty-four of the merchant vessels had .been either sunk or' cap- 
tured (1). 

This was the last naval victory achieved under tbe auspiees of 
the parliament, which, though it wielded the powers of govern- 
ment with an energy that surprised the several nations of Europe, 
was doomed to bend before the superior genius or ascendency of 
Cromwell. When that adventurer first formed the design of seiEtog 
the supreme authority, is uncertain : it was not till after the victory 
at Worcester that he began gradually and cautiously to unfold bis 
object. He saw himself crowned wltti the laurels of conquest ; he 
held the command in chief of a numerous and devoted army ; and he 
dwelt with his family in a palace formerly the residence of the 
English monarchs. His adversaries had long ago pronounced him, 
in all but name, ^' a king;" and his friends were accustomed to 
address him in language as adulatory as ever gratified the ears of 
the most absolute sovereign (2). His importance was perpetually 
forced upon bis notice by the praise of his dependents, by the fore%o 
envoys who paid court to him, and by tbe royalists who craved his 
protection. In such circumstances it cannot be surprising^ if the 
victorious general indulged the aspirings of ambition ; if the stem 
republican, however he might hate to see the crown on tbe brows 
of another, felt no repugnance to place it upon his own. 

The grandees of the army felt that they no longer possessed the 
chief sway in the government. War had called them away to their 

(1) Veath, 335. Whitelock, 551. Leicester's •< excdteiiey's feet." Milton's State Papen»71. 
Journal, 138. Le Clerc, i. 328. Basnage, i. 298 The ministers of Newcastle make ** their humble 
—.801. By the English admirals the loss of the '* addresses to his godly wisdom," and present 
Dutch was estimated at 11 men<of-war and 30 ** their humble suits to God and his excellency " 
merchantmen. (ibid. 82); and the petitioners from different 

(2) The general officers conclude their de- countriiv solicit him to mediate for them to die 
^patches Co him thus : '* we humbly lay oursehres parliament, ** becanse'God has not put the sword 
** with these thoughts, in this emergency, at your ** in his hand in Tain." Whitdock, 517. 
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commands in ScoUimd and Ireland; and daring their absence, the 
conduct of aifoirs had devolved on those who, in contradistinction, 
were denominated the statesmen. Thus, by the course of events, 
the servants had grown into masters, and the power of the senate 
ha<l obtained the superiority over the power of the sword. Still the 
officers in their distant quarters jealously watched, and severely 
criticised the conduct of the men at Westminster. With want of 
vigour in directing the military and naval resources of the country, 
they could not be charged; but it was complained that they ne- 
glected the internal economy of government ; that no one of the 
objects demanded in the ^'agreement of the people" had been 
accomplished; and that, whUe others sacrificed their health and 
their lives in the service of the commonwealth, all the emoluments 
and patronage were monopolized by the idle drones who remained 
ip the capital (1). 

i^On the return of the lord-general, the council of oflOicers had 
been re-established at Whitehall; and their discontent was attRiliy 
employed by Cromwell in furtherance of his own elevation. When ^. „. 
he resumed his seat in the house, he reminded the members of g^^f/^^ 
their indifference to two measures earnestly desired by the country, 
the act of amnesty and the termination of the present parliament. 
Bills for each of these objects, had been introduced as far back as 
1649; but, after some progress, both were suffered to sleep in the 
seTeral committees; and this backwardness of the '' statesmen'* 
was attributed to their wish to enrich themselves by forfeitures, 
and to perpetuate their power by perpetuating the parliament. 
The influence of GromweH revived both questions. An act of obli- ^ ^ 
vion was obtained, which, with some exceptions, pardoned all of- ^[l^\^ 
fences committed before the battle of Worcester, and relieved the 
minds of the royalists from the apprehension of additional forfSi- 
tores* On the question of the expiration of parliament, after several 
warm debates, the period had been fixed for the 3rd of November, ^. „. 
1654; a distance of three years, which, perhaps, was not the less ^^^^^^^-^ 
fdeasiog to Cromwell, as it served to show how unwilling his 
adversaries were to resign their power. The interval was to be 
employed in determining the qualifications of the succeeding par- 
liament (2). 

In the winter the lord-general called a meeting of officers and 
members at the house of the speaker ; and it must have excited their 
surprise, when he proposed to them to deliberate, whether it were 
better to establish a republic, or a mixed form of monarchical go- 
vernment. The officers in general pronounced in favour of a repub- 
lic, as* the best security for the liberties of the people ; the lawyers 
pleaded unanimously for a limited monarchy, as better adapted to 

(1) WUtdock, S49. (2) Journals, ia51> Nov. 4. 14, 15. 18- 27; 

1952> Feb. 34. 
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ibe laws, ihc babits, and the feelings of Eaf ItiiiiiieQ. With the 
laiter Cromwell agr«e<), aod incpiired whom in that ease they woirid 
choose for kiog. II was replied, either Charles Stuart or the dvke 
of Yorki, provided they would comply with the demands of the par- 
liameDt; if they would not, ihe young duke of Gloueeeter; who 
could not have imbibed the despotic notions of bis elder brotbera. 
This was not the answer whioh Cromwell sought : he heard it wilb 
uneasiness; and, as often as the subject was resuoedy diverted the 
cQRversalioB to some other question. In coaelorion, he gave his 
opinion, that, '^ somewhat of a monaretaieal government wouU be 
^ ^ most effectual, if it could be established with safety to the liberties 
'' of the people as Englishmen and Christians (l)." That tbe result 
of the meeting disappointed bis expectations, is evident; but he 
derived bom it this^ advantage, that he had asoertained the senti- 
ments of many, whose aid he might subsequently require. None 
of the leaders from the opposite party appear to have been present. 
Jealous, however, of his designs, '^ the statesman " had begun 
to fight him with bis own weapons. As the cammonweaith had no 
longer an enemy to contend with on the land, they pKHposed a cod- 
oct. 3. siderable reduction in tbe number of the forces, and a proportionate 
Oct. 7. PBduetion of the taxes raised for their support. The motion was 
Dec. 19. too riasonable in itself, and too popular in the country to be re- 
sisted with safety ; one-fourth of the army was disbanded, and the 
4. o. mooUily assessment lowered from 120,0002. to 00,OOOZ. Before 
ju^'s. ^ expiration oS six months, the question of a further reduction 
Jane 15. |^||8 brought forward ; bat the <Qouncil of war took the alarm, and 
a letter from Cromwell to the speaker induced the house to con- 
tinue its last vote. In a short time if was again mentioned ; but 
12^3. tbe next day six officers appeared at the bar of the house with a 
petition from the army ^ which, under pretence of praying for im- 
provements, tacitly charged the members with the ne^ot of their 
duty. It directed their attention to the propagation of the gos|)ei, 
the reform of the law, the removal from office of acandalous and 
disaSiacted persons^ the abuses in the excise and the treasury, the 
arrears due to the army, the violation of articles granted to the 
enepny, and the qualifications of future and successive pai^iameots. 
Whitelock remonstrated with Cromwell on the danger of permit- 
ting armed bodies to assemble and petition. He slighted the 
advice (3). 
Not. 8. Sooo afterwdrds tbe ford-general requested a private and confi- 
dential ioiarview with that lawyer. Sn violent, he observed, waa 
the discontent of the army, so imperious the conduct of the par- 
liament, that it would be impossible to prevent a collision of inte- 
rests, and the subsequent ruin of the good cause, unless there were 

(1) Whitflpck, (18. , (2) Whitelock, 541. Joariuik, 1651»Dee. I9» 

1652. Jane 15 i Aug. 12, IS. 
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established ^^some authority so fall and so high '' as to be able to 
check these exorbitances, and to restrain both the army and the 
{lariiaoient. Wbitelock replied that, for the army, his excetiency 
had hitherto kept and would continue to keep it in due subordina- 
tion ; but with respect to the parliament, reliance must be placed 
on the good sense and virtue of the majority. To control the su- 
preme power was legally impossible. All, even Cromwell himself, 
derived their authority from it. At these words the lord-general 
abruptly exclaimed ; ^^ Wbat> if a man should take upon him to be 
^^king?'' The coQimissioner answered, that the title would confer 
no additional beoeflt on his excellency. By his command of the 
army, his ascendency in the house, and his reputation both at home 
and abroad, be already enjoyed, without the envy of the name, all 
the power of a king. When Cromwell insisted that the name would 
give security to bis followers, and command the respect of the 
people, Wbitelock rejoined, that it would change the state of the 
controversy between the parties, and convert a national into a per* 
sooal quarrel. His friends had cheerfully fought with him to establish 
a republican in place of monarchical government *, would they equally 
fight with him in favour of the house of Cromwell against the 
bouse of Stuart (1)? In conclusion, Cromwell conjured him to give 
bis advice without disguise or qualification, and received this an- 
swer : make a private treaty with the son of the late king, and 
placia him on tl^ throne, but on conditions which shaH secure to 
Ibe nation its rights, and to yourself the first place beneath the 
ibrooe. The general coldly observed that a matter of such impor- 
tance and difficulty deserved mature consideration. They separated ; 
and Wbitelock soon discovered that be had forfeited his confi- 
dence (2). 

At length Cromwell fixed on a plan to accomplish his purpose 
by procuring the dissolution of the parliament, and vesting for a 
time the sovereign authority in a council of forty persons, with 
himself at their head. It was his wish to effect this quietly by the 
votes of parliament — his resolution to effect it by open force, if 
such votes were refused. Several meetings were held by the officers 
wd members at the lodgings of the lord-general in Whitehall. St. 
John and a tow others gave their assent ; the rest under the guidance 
of WhitelodCv and Widdrington, declared that the dissolution would 



(1) Sowry (l«ke\9f OUmcester and tin prinons b* look«d od tke yovng prince m • riral, advisfd 

Biabeth wcm in EugUad «l th« kwt kind's U« lutor, LovetyteaakpAnnissioatoeonyey him 

duatlb. I^ 16&a tl^« cQ9m pnipoMd to said &e to Us nftor,tke priaMu of Orange. It wm grant- 

ane ip hU brotbn io Seotl«iid» ViA tlie oftker to e4, with the sum of 500/. to defray tbe expense 

lier sister in Holland, allowing to each IMO/. of tkejcomey. Leicester's Joonial, laS. Heatfa. 

Mr ananaa, aa long aa they iboold belwre inof- S9l. Clarandan, iii- MS, 6. 

ftonraly, (Jooniab. 1150* July 24} Sept. it.) (3) Wbitelock, SU—SSl. Were the minutes 

Bat SUcabeth di«d on Sept. S, el tha sane year, of this conrenatiou oonunitted to paper ^mme- 

aod Haary retaainad vnler the charge of Mild- diatoly, or after the Restoration ? The credit dae 

avqr, gOTemor of Carisbroak castle, till a short to them depends on this circumstance. 
tiase after this conference, when Cromwell, as if 
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be dangerous, and the eslablishment of tbe proposed council unwar- 
rantable. In (he mean time, the house resumed the consideration 
of the new representative body, and seyeral qualifications were 
voted; to all of which the officers raised objections, but chiefly to 
the ^^ admission of neuters," a project to strengthen the govern- 
ment by the introduction of the presbyterian interest (1). ''Never,'' 
.^-°- said Cromwell, ''shall any of that judgment, who have deserted 

Apr. 19. ^^ the good cause, be admitted to power.'' On the last meeting, 
held on the 19th of April, all these points were long and warmly 
debated* Some of the officers declared that the parliament must be 
dissolved " one way or other;" but the general checked their in- 
discretion and precipitancy ; and the assembly broke up at mid- 
night, with an understanding that (he leading men on each side 
should resume the subject in the morning (2). 

Apr. 30. At an early hour the conference was recommenced, and after a 
short time interrupted, in consequence of the receipt of a notice by 
(be general that it was the intention of the house to comply witl^ 
the desires of the army. This was a mistake : the opposite party 
led by Yane, who had discovered the object of Cromwell, had indeed 
resolved to pass a bill of dissolution, not, however, the bill pro- 
posedby the officers, but their own bill containing all the obnoxious 
provisions; and to pass it (hat very morning, that it might obtain 
the force of law before their adversaries could have time to appeal 
to the power of the sword (3). While Harrison "most sweetly and 
" humbly" conjured them to pause before they took so important 
a step, Ingoldsby hastened to inform the lord-general at Whitehall: 
Hjs resolution was immediately formed; and a company of muske* 
teers received orders to accompany him to the house. 

At this eventful moment, big with the most important conse- 
quences both to himself and his country, whatever were the work- 
ings of Cromwell's mind, he had the art to conceal them from 
the eyes of the beholders. Leaving the military in the lobby, he 
entered the house, and composedly seated himself on one of the 
outer benches. His dress was a plain suit of black cloth, with 
grey worsted stockings. For a while he seemed to listen with 
interest to the debate ; but, when the speaker was going to put the 
question, he whispered to Harrison, " This is the time : I must 
" do it;" and rising, put off his hat to address the house. At 
Orst his language was decorous and even laudatory. Gradually 

(1) From Lodlovr (ii. 435 ) it appears that by " integrity, fearing God, and not scandalous in 

this bill the number of members for boroughs " their conversation/' Journal, ibid, 

was reduced, of r^resentatives of counties in- (2) Compare Whitelock's narrative of this 

creased. The qualification of an elector was the meeting (p. 554) with Cromwell's, in Milton's 

possession for his own use of an estate real or State Papers, 109- 

personalof the value of !M>0/>Journ. 30th March, (3) lliese particulars may be fairly collected 

1653. It is however singular that though the from Whitelock, 544i compared with the decla- 

house continued to sit till April 19th — ^the only ration of the officers, and Cromwell's speech to 

entry on the jonmak respecting this bill occurs his parliament. The intention to dissolve them- 

on the l3th — making it a qualification of the selves is also asserted by Hazlerig. Barton's 

candidates that they shouldhe ** persons of known Diary, iii . 98> 
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he. became more ivarm and animated : at last he assumed ait 
the yehemence of passion, and indulged in personal vituperation. 
He charged the members with self-seeking and profaneness ; with 
the frequent denial of justice, and numerous ads of oppression ; 
with idolizing the lawyers, the constant advocates of tyranny ; 
with neglecting the men who had bled for them in the field, 
that they might gain the presbyterians who had apostatized from 
the cause; and with doing all this in order to perpetuate their 
own power, and to replenish their own purses. But their time 
was come; the Lord had disowned them; he had chosen more 
worthy instruments to perform his work. Here the orator was 
interrupted by sir Peter Wentworth, who declared that he never 
before heard language so unpariiamentary, language, too, the 
more offensive, because it was addressed to them by their own 
servant, whom they had too fondly cherished, and whom, by their 
unprecedented bounty, they had made what he was. At these 
words Cromwell put on bis hat, and, springing from his place, 
exclaimed, '^ Gome, come, sir, I will put an end to your prating.'' 
For a few seconds, apparently in the most violent agitation, he 
paced forward and backward, and then, stamping on the floor, 
added, ^^ You are no parliament. I say you are no pariiament : 
*-' bring them in, bring them in.'' Instantly the door opened, 
and colonel Worseley entered, followed by more than twenty 
musketeers. '*• This," cried sir Henry Vane, ^^ is not honest. It is 
** against morality and common honesty." " Sir Henry Vane," 
replied Cromwell, ^' O sir Henry Yane ! The Lord deliver me 
'^ from sir Henry Yane ! He might have prevented this. But he 
^' is a juggler, and has not common honesty himself." From 
Yane he directed his discourse to Whitelock, on whom he poured 
a torrent of abuse ; then, pointing to Ghalloner, '' there," he cried, 
^' sits a drunkard ;" next, to Marten and Wentworth, ^' there are 
'^ two whoremasters;" and afterwards, selecting different members 
in succession, described them as dishonest and corrupt livers, 
a shame and a scandal to the profession of the gospel. Sud- 
denly, however, checking himself, he turned to the guard, and 
ordered them to clear the house. At these words colonel Harrison 
took the speaker by the hand, and led him from the chair; 
Algernon Sidney was next compelled to quit his seat; and the 
other members, eighty in number, on the approach of the mi- 
litary, rose and moved towards the door. Cromwell now resumed 
his discourse. '' It is you," he exclaimed, '' that have forced 
'' me to do this. I have sought the Lord both day and night, that 
'' he woold rather slay me, than put me on the doing of this 
'' work." Alderman Allen took advantage of these words to ob- 
serve, that it was not yet too late to undo what had been done ; 
but Cromwell instantly charged him with peculation, and gave 
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him into custody. When all n^ere gone^ fixing his eye on the 
mace, ^' What/' said he, '' shall we do with (his fooFs bauble? 
^* Mere, carry it away.'' Then, taking the act of dissolution from 
the clerk, he ordered the doors to be locked, and, aec6mpanied by 
the military, rehirned to Whitehall. 

lliat afternoon the members of the council assembled in their 
usual place of meeling. Bradshaw had Just taken the chair, when 
the lord-general entered, and told them, that if they were there 
as fM'ivate individuals, they were welcome \ but, if as the council of 
state, (hey must know that the parliament was dissolved, and with 
it also the council. '^ Sir," replied Bradshaw, with the spirit of 
an ancient Roman, ^' we have heard what you did at the house 
^^ this morning, and before many hours all England will know 
'^ it. But, sir, you are mistaken to think that the parliament 
^^ is dissolved. No power under heaven can dissolve them but 
^^ themselves. Therefore take you notice of that." After this protest 
they withdrew (1). 

Thus, by the parricidal hands of its own children, perished 
the long parliament, which, under a variety of forms, had, for 
more than twelve years, defended and invaded the liberties of 
the nation. It fell without a struggle or a groan, unpitied and 
unregretted. The members slunk away to their homes, where 
they sought by submission to purchase the forbearance of their 
new master ; and their partisans, if partisans they had, reserved 
themselves in silence for a day of retribution, which came not 
before Cromwell slept in his grave. The royalists congratulated 
each other on an event which they deemed a preparafory step 
to the restoration of the king ^ the army and navy, in numerous 
addresses, declared that they would live or die, stand or fall, 
with the lord-'general, and in every part of the country the con- 
gregations of the saints magnified the arm of the Lord which 
had broken the mighty, that in lieu of the sway of mortal men, 
'^ the fifth monarchy, the reign of Christ, might be established 
" upon earth (2)." 

It would, however, be unjust to the memory of those who 
exercised the supreme power after the death of the king, not 
to acknowledge that there existed among them men capable of 
wielding with energy the destinies of a great empire. They go- 
verned only four years ; yet, under their auspices, the cohquests of 
Ireland and Scotland were achieved, and a navy was created, the 
rival of that of Holland and the terror of the rest of Europe (3). 

(l) See the tereral aocoants in Whitelock, 554. ** off with a geod saToor, but -wt stayed to end 

Ladkiw, ii. 19. 23. Leicester's Jonmal, 139. *« tiie DtOcb war. We migbt hai« brongbt them 

Hatchiasoa, 382. Several Proceedings, No. 1S6» "to onoMSS wfth as. Their ambassadan did de- 

and Barton's Diary, iii. 93. " sire a coalition. This we might haTe done in 

(t) Whitehtck, 555—358. Miltpa's SUte Pa* " foar or five months. We never bid fairer for 

pen» 90—97. Ellis, Second Series, iii. 368. " being masters of the whole world." Burton's 

(3) " We intended," says Scot, ** to have gone Diary, iii. 1 12. 
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But (here existed an essenttal error in their form of govero- 
ineot. fidiberaliTe Msemblies are always slow in tbeir proceed^ 
jogs; yet the pleasure of parliament^ as the supreme power, 
was (o be taken on eyery subject eonnected witb the foreign rela- 
tions, or the internal administration of the country ; and hence 
it happened that, among the immense variety of questions which 
came before it, those commanded Immediate attention which were 
deemed of iimnediato necessity \ while the others, though often 
of the highest importance to the national welfare, were first post- 
poiied, then neglected, aind ultimately forgotten. To this habit 
of procrastination was perhaps owing the extinction of its au- 
thority. It disappolftted the hopes of the country, and supplied 
Cromwell with the most plausible argument in defence of his 
eoiidttct. 

Of the parliamentary transactions op to this period, the princlpai 
have been noticed in the preceding pages* I shall add a few others 
which may be thought worthy the altentton of the reader. P« It was 
complained thai, since the abolition of the spiritual tribum^, the 
sins of Incesty adultery, and fornicatiOB had been multipAed, in 
consequence of the impunily with which Ihey tAigbibe committed ; 
and, at the praryer of the godly, they were made criminal offences, 
eognnaable by the crimimil courts, and punishable, the two first a. ». 
vrith death, the last with three months' imprisonment. But It was tu^ie. 
predicted at the time, and experience yerifled the prediction, that 
the severity of the punishment would defeat the purpose of the 
law. 2<*. Scarcely a petition was presented wli»ch did not, among 
other things^ pray for the reformation of the courts of Justice ^ and 
the house, after several long debates, acquiesced in a measure un- 
derstood to be only the forerunner of several others, that the law not. 
books should be written, and law proceedings be conducted in the ^^^^ 
English language (1). 3^. So enormous were the charges of the 
cooHnonw^th, arising from incessant war by sea or land, that 
queslioiis of finance continually engiged the attention of the house. 
Thc»re were four principal sources of revenue; the costoms, the ex- 
cise, the sale of fee farm rents (2), of the lands of the crown, and of 
those belonging to the bishops, deans, and chapters, and the se- 
qoeslration and forfeiture of the estates of papists and ddinquents. 
The ordinances for the latter had been passed as early as the year 
1#43^ and in the course of the seven succeeding years, the harvest 
had been reaped and gathered. StiH some gleanings might remain ^ ^^^;; 
and in 1650, an act was passed for the better ordering and ma* J«n. it. 
naging such estates^ the former compositions were subjected lo 
examination ; defects and concealments were detected ; and propor- 

(1) JoimuiU, May le. Not. 32. Whitelock, rentsamottnted to TViMO/- inlaB.IMl,95,30<>/* 
470.^(3. of tkis iacome bad b9tn sold for 375,650/. Sow 

(3) The clear annual income firom the fee-iann nals, Jan. 8. 
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A. ». tiooale fines were in numerous cases exacted. In .1651 seventy in- 

jJi^^Vo. dividuals, most of them of high rank, all of opulent fortunes, who 

had imprudenfly displayed their attachment to the royal cause, were 

condemned to forfeit their property, both real and personal, for 

the benefit of the commonwealth. The fatal march of Charles to 

*• ». Worcester furnished grounds for a new proscription in 1652. First 

Aug.^. nine-and-twenty, then six hundred and eighty-two royalists were 

Nov 18. selected for punishment. It was enacted that tbose in the first class 

should forfeit their whole property ^ while to those in the second, 

the right of pre-emption was reseryed at the rate of ono-third part 

of the clear value, to be paid within four months (1). 

4<'. During the late reign, as long as the presbyterians retained 
the ascendency in parliament, they enforced with all their power 
uniformity of worship and doctrine. The clergy of the established 
church were ejected from their livings ^ and the professors of the 
catholic faith were condemned to forfeit two-thirds of their pro- 
perty, or to abjure their religion. Nor was the proof of recusancy 
to depend, as formerly, on the slow process of presentation and 
conviction ; bare suspicion was held a sufficient ground for the se- 
questrator to seize his prey; and the complainant was told that he had 
the remedy in his own hands, he might take the oath of abjuration. 
When the independents succeeded to the exercise of the supreme 
power, both the persecuted parties indulged a hope of more lenient 
treatment, and both were disappointed. The independents, indeed, 
proclaimed themselves the champions of religious liberty : they re- 
' pealed the statutes imposing penalties for absence from church ) and 
4hey declared that men were free to serve God according to the 
dictates of conscience. Yet their notions of toleration were very 
confined : they refused to extend it either to prelacy or popery, to 
the service of the church of England, or of the church of Rome. 
The ejected clergymen were still excluded from the pulpit, and 
the catholics were still the victims of persecuting statutes. In 1650, 
^g.^; an act was passed offering to the discoverers of priests and Jesuits, 
Feb. 26. or of their receivers and abettors, the same reward as had been 
granted to the apprchenders of highwaymen. Immediately officers 
and informers were employed in every direction ; the houses of 
catholics were broken open and searched at all hours of the day and 
night ; many clergymen were apprehended, and several were tried, 
An. and received judgment of death. Of these only one, Peter Wright, 
mIj^Vq. chaplain to the marquess of Winchester, suffered. The leaders 
shrunk from the odium of such sanguinary exhibitions, and trans- 
ported the rest of the prisoners to the continent (2). 

(1) Journals, 165i> July 16. 1652, iVug. 4; under ihe penalty of having the laws against 

Ifov. 18. Scobell, 156. 210. If any of the last popery executed against them with the almost 

were papists, and afterward disposed of their severity. Addit. Actof Nov. 18* 1653. 
estates thus redeemed, they were ordered to (2) Challoner, ii. 346- MS. papers in my pos- 

banish thenuelvcs from their native country, session. See nolo (C). 
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But if the zeal of the independeDts was more sparing of blood 
tbao that of the presby terians, it was not inferior in point of rapa- 
city. The ordinances for sequestration and forfeiture were executed 
with unrelenting severity (1). It is difficult to say which suffered 
from them most cruelly*--4iimUies with small fortunes, who were 
thus reduced to a state of penury; or husbandmen, servants, and 
mechanics, who, on their refusal to take the oath of abjuration, 
were deprived of two-thirds of their scanty earnings, even of their 
househcM goods and wearing apparel (2). The sufferers ventured «• ». 
to solicit from parliament such indulgence as might be thought j^JLt^so. 
'^ consistent with the public peace and their comfortable subsistence 
*' in their native country." The petition was read : sir Henry Yane 
spoke in its favour ; but the house was deaf to the voice of reason and 
humanity, and the prayer for relief was indignantly rejected (3). 



CHAPTER m. 

THE PROTECTORATE. 



Cromwell calls the ' little parliament '—Dissolves it— Makes himself Protector— Subju- 
gation of the Scottish Royalists— Peace with the Dutyh— New Parliament-^Its Disso- 
lotion- Insurrection in England— Breach with Spain— Troubles in Piedmont— Treaty 
wiih France. 

Whoever has studied the character of Cromwell will have re- 
marked the anxiety with which he laboured to conceal his real de- 
signs from the notice of his adherents. If credit were due to his 
assertions, he cherished none of those aspiring thoughts which 
agitate the breasts of the ambitious ; the conciousness of his weak- 
ness taught him to shrink from the responsibility of power ; and at 
every step in his ascent to greatness, he affected to sacrifice his own 
feelings to the Judgment and importunity of others. But in dissolv- 
ing the late parliament he had deviated from this his ordinary 
course : he had been compelled to come boldly forward by the ob- 
stinacy or the policy of his opponents, who during twelve months 
had triumphed over his intrigues, and were preparing to pass an 

(0 la i650 the oonoal renU of eatliolics in her the ranainder 6/. 13^.4^. In Blarch, 165S, 

powession of the aeqaettntun were retornedl at she appealed to the commissionen at Haher- 

03.O4S/. 17i. S ^. it shoold, however, he oh- dashers' hall, who replied that they coold afford 

senred that thirteen counties were not incloded. ^^ ^° relief, unless she took the oath of abjura- 

Jown. Dec. 17. ' tion. See this and many other cases in the " Chris- 

(2) In proof, I niay be allowed to mention one " *»>" Moderator, or Persecution for Religion, 

instance of a catholic senrant maid, an orphan, " condemned by the Light of Nature, the Law of. 

«'ho, daring a serritude of seventeen years, at " ^od, and ETideoce of our own Principles." 

«e»en nobles a-yiear, had saved 20/. The scques- ^- 77-84. London, 16S2. 
tratars, having discovered with whom she had (S) Joomals, 1652, /uno 30. The petition is in 

deposited her money, look two-thirds, 13/. 6«. **** Christian Moderator, p. 58- 
M. (or the use of the commonwealth, and left 
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act which would place new obstacles in his path. Now, howeTer, 
that he had forcibly taken into his own bands the reins of govern-^ 
menti it remained for him to determine whether he shoald retain 
them in bis grasp, or deliyer them over to others. He preferred the 
latter. For the maturity of time was not yet come : he saw that, 
among the offices who bUodly submitted to be the tools of bis am- 
bition, there were several who would abandon the idol of their wor- 
ship, whenever they should suspect him of a design to subv^t the 
public liberty. But if he parted with power for the moment, it was 
in such manner as to warrant the hope that it would shortly return 
to him Under another form, not as won by the sword of the mili- 
tary, but as deposited in his bands by the Judgment of parlUuBnent. 

It could not escape the sagacity of the k)rd^eneral that the 
fanatics, with whose aid he had subverted the late government, were 
not the men to be entrusted with the destinies of the three king- 
doms : yet he deemed it his interest to indulge them in their wild 
notions of civil and religious reformation, and to suCTer himself for 
Apr. 22. a while to be guided by their counsels. Their first measure was to 
publish a Vindication of their Pi*oceedings (1). The long parlia- 
ment they pronounced incapable '* of answering those ends which 
'^ God, his people, and the whole nuiion, e)(pected.'' Had it been 
permitted to sit a day longer, it would '^ at one blow have laid in 
^' the dust the Interest of all honest men and of (heir glorious 
^^ cause/' In its place the council of war would ''call to the go- 
'' vernment persons of approved fidelity and honesty ; '' atHl there- 
fore required ''public officers and ministers to proceed in their 
^* respective places,'' and conjured '* those who feared attd loved 
^' (he name of the Lord, to be instant with him day and night in 
*' their behalf (9)." 

They next proceeded to establish a council of state. Some pro- 
posed that it should consist of ten members ; some of seventy, after 
the model of the Jewish Sanhedrim ; and others of thirteen, in imi- 
tation of Christ and his twelve apostles. The last project was 
adopted as equally scriptural, and more convenient. Wi(h Crom- 
well, in the place of lord-president, were Joined four civilians and 
eight officers of high rank ; so that the army still retained its as- 
cendency^ and the council of state became in fact a military council. 

From this moment for some months it would have embarrassed 
any man to determine where the supreme power resided. Some of 
the judges were superseded by others v new commissioners of the 
treasury and admiralty were appointed ; even the monthly assess- 
ment of 120,0002. was continued for an additional half year; and 
yet these and similar acts, all of them belonging to the highest au- 

(1) Printed by Henry Hilb and Thomas e«ived, wa« offered • piMe io the eoaneM ; iMt 
Brewster.prinl^rsttfther army, 1653. he reflieA that, though the feiga of the sainu 

(2) Ludlow, ii. 34. Thurloe. i. 389, MS. Sir was hagun, he wovid defer Ma share in if ttH hat 
H. Vane, after all the afTronts which he had re- should go to hearw. Thoiloe, i. 995. 
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thoritj 10 Ibe state, appeared to emanate from different sources : 
these from the council of war, those Arom the council of state, and 
several from the lord^eneral himself sometimes with the advice 
oT one or other, sometimes without the advice of either of these 
councils (1). 

At the same time the publio mind was agitated by the circulation 
of reports the most unfounded, and the advocacy of projects the 
most contradictory. This day, it was rumoured that Cromwell had 
offered to recall the royal family on condition that Charles should 
marry one of his daughters ^ the next, that he Intended to ascend 
the throne himself, and, for that purpose, had already prepared the 
insignia of royalty. Here, signatures were solicited to a petition for 
the re-establishment of the ancient constitution -, there, for a go- 
vernment by successive parliaments. Some addresses declared the 
conviction of the subscribers that the late dissolution was necessary ; 
others prayed that the members might be allowed to return to the 
house, for the sole purpose of legally dissolving themselves by their 
owD authority. In the mean while the lord-general continued to 
wear the mask of humility and godliness; he prajred and preached 
with more than his wonted fervour ; and his piety was rewarded, 
according to ttie report of bis confidants, with frequent communt- 
catioDS from the Holy Spirit (2). In the month of May he spent eight 
days in close consultation with his military divan ; and the result 
was a determination to call a new parliament, but a parliament mo- 
delled on principles unknown to the history of this or of any other 
natioD. It was to be a parliament of saints, of men who had not 
offered themselves as candidates, or been chosen by the people, but 
whose chief qualification consisted in holiness of life, and whose call 
to the office of legislators came from the choice of the council. 
With this view the ministers took the sense of the ^^congregational 
churches " to the several counties : the returns contained the names 
of the persons, '^iliithful, (iBaring God, and hating covetousness/' 
who were deemed qualified for this high and important trust ; and 
out of these the council in the presence of the lord-general selected 
one hundred and thirtynaine representatives for England, six for 
Wales, sii fbr Irdand,*and five for Scotland (3). To each of them J«»«ff. 
was sent a writ of summons under the signature of Cromwell, re- 
quiring his personal attendance at Whitehall on a certain day, to , 
take upon himsdf the trust, and to serve the office of member fbr 
tome particular place. Of the surprise with which the writs were 
received by many the reader may Judge. Yet, out of the whole 
number, two only r^umed a refusal : by most the very extraordi- 

(1) ^ffliitdock, 6S6, 7. 9, Leiceiter's Jooraal. (S) Thuiloe* i. 895. Coibbmv the lut of Uie 
142. Mere. PoUt. No. 1S7. mtmhen in Heath, (3M) wMk the letters iP MU- 

(3) narioe, i. 356. 389. S06. toa's State Papen» 93. 94. 99. 
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nary manner of Iheir election was taken as a sufficient proof that 
the call was from heaven (1). 

On the appointed day, the fourth of July, one hundred and twenty 
of these faithfli) and godly men attended in the council-chamber at 

July 4. Whitehall. They were seated on chairs round the table; and the 
lord-general took his station near the middle window, supported 
on each side by a numerous body of officers. He addressed the 
company standing, and it was believed by his admirers, perhaps by 
himself, ^^ that the Spirit of God spoke in him and by him." Hay- 
ing vindicated in a long narrative the dissolution of the late parlia- 
ment, he congratulated the persons present on the high office to 
which they had been called. It was not of their own seeking. It 
had come to them from God by (he choice of the army, the usual 
channel through which in these latter days the Divine mercies had 
been dispensed to the nation. He would not charge them, but he 
would pray that they might '^exercise the judgment of mercy and 
truth," and might ^^be faithful with the saints," however those 
saints might differ respecting forms of worship. His enthusiasm 
kindled as he proceeded ; and the visions of futurity began to open 
to his imagination. It was, he exclaimed, marvellous in his eyes : 
they were called to war with the Lamb against his enemies \ they 
were come to the threshold of the door, to the very edge of the pro- 
mises and prophecies *, God was about to bring his people out of 
the depths of the sea *, perhaps to bring the Jews home to their sta- 
tion out of the isles of the sea. ^^God," he exclaimed, ^ishakes 
^' the mountains, and they reel; God hath a high hill, too, and his 
^' hill is as the hill of Bashan ; and the chariots of God are twenty 
'' thousand of angels ; and God will dwell upon (his hill for ever." 
At the conclusion '^ of this grave, Christian, and seasonable speech," 
he placed on the table an instrument under his own hand and seal^ 
intrusting to them the supreme authority for the space of fifteen 
months from that day, then to be transmitted by them to another 
assembly, the members of which they should previously have 
chosen (2). 
The next day was devoted by the new representatives to exercises 

July 5 of religion, not in any of the churches of the capital, but in the 
room where the late parliament was accustomed to sit. Thirteen of 
the most gifted among them successively prayed and preached, 
from eight in the morning till six in the evening ; and several 
affirmed '^ that they had never enjoyed so much of (he spirit and 
'' presence of Christ in any of the meetings and exercises of reli- 
'' gion in all their lives, as they did on that day." As it was solely 

(1) Thurloc, i. 274..*Wbitclock, 547. " It was (2) Proceedings, No. 197. Pari. Hist. xx. 153. 

" a great satisfaction and encouragement to some Milton's State Papers, 106. This last appears to 

" that their names had heen presented as to that me a more faithful copy than that printed by 

" serWce, by tihe churches and other Kodly per* authority^ 
" sons." Exact Relation of the Proceedings, etc, 

of the bst Parliament, 1954> p. 2. ^ 
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to their reputation for superior godliness, that the majority of the 
members owed their election, the lord-general probabls; expected 
from tbem little opposition .to his measures ; but they no sooner • 
applied to business than he saw reason to be alarmed at the promp- 
titude and resolution which they displayed. Though not distin- 
guished by their opulence, they were men of independent for- 
tunes (1) : during the late reYolutions they had learned to think for 
themselves on the momentous questions which divided the nation ; 
and their fanaticism, by converting their opinions into matters of 
conscience, had superadded an obstinacy of character not easily to 
be subdued. To Cromwell himself they always behaved with res- 
pect. They invited him with four of his officers to sit as a member 
among them ; and they made him the offer of the palace of Hampton- 
court in exchange for his house of NewhaU. But they believed and 
showed that they were the masters. They scorned to submit to the 
dictation of their servants ; and, if they often followed the advice, 
they as often rejected the recommendations and amended the reso- 
lutions of the council of state. 

One of the first subjects which engaged their attention was a con- 
test, in which the lord-general, with ^11 his power, was foiled by 
the boldness of a single individual. At the very moment when he 
hoped to reap the f^uit of his dissimulation and intrigues, he found 
himself unexpectedly confronted by the same fearless and enter- 
prising demagogue, who, at the birth of the commonwealth, had 
publicly denounced his ambition, and excited the soldiery against 
him. Lilburne, on the dissolution of the long parliament, had re- Jane 15. 
quested permission of Cromwell to return from banishment. Re- 
ceiving no answer, he came over at his own 'risk,— a bold but im- 
prudent step : for what indulgence could he expect from that 
powerful adventurer, whom he had so often denounced to the 
nation as ^^ a thief, a robber, an usurper, and a murderer ?" On 
the day after his arrival in the capital he was committed to New- 
gate. It seemed a case which might safely be intrusted to a jury. 
His return by the act of banishment had been made felony ; and of 
his identity there could be no doubt. But his former partisans did 
not abandon him in his distress. Petitions with thousands of signa- 
tures were presented, praying for a respite of the trial till the 
meeting of the parliament ; and Cromwell, willing, perhaps, to 
shift the odium from himself to that assembly, gave his consent. 
Lilburne petitioned the new parliament ; his wife petitioned ; his 
friends from the neighbouring counties petitioned ; (he apprentices 

(1) Hmj have been (j^nenlly described as men by one of tbem, that ** if all had not rery balky 

in inde, and of no edneation ; and because one ** estates, yet they had free estates, and were not 

-of ^Mm, Pnrise-God Barebone, was a leather- ** of br«ricen fortunes, or such as owed great sums 

'dealer in Fleet-street, the assembly is generally ** of money, and stood in need of pririlege and 

hnown by the denomination of Barebone's par. *' protection as formerly." Exact Relotipn, ft 9. 

Jiament. (Heath, 3S0.) It is, howerer, obeerved See also Whitelock, 559. 
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10 LoodOQ did not only petittoo, they threatened. But the council 
laid before (he house the depositions of spies and informers to 
prove that Lilburne, during his banishment, had intrigued with 
the royalists against the commonwealth (1) ; and (he prisoner him- 
self, by the intemperance of his publications, contributed to irritate 

July IS. the members. They refused to interfere ; and he was arraigued at 
the sessions, where, instead of pleading, he kept his prosecutors at 
bay during five successive days, appealing to Magna Charta and 
the rights of Englishmen, producing exceptions against the indict^ 
ment, and demanding his oyer, or the specification of the act for 
his banishment, of the judgment on which the act was fouuded, 
and of the charge which led to that Judgment. The court was per- 
plexed. They knew not how to refuse : for he claimed it as his 
right, and necessary for his defence. On the other hand, they could 
not grant it, because no record of the charge or Judgment was 
known to exist. 
Aug. After an adjournment to the next sessions, two days were spent 

^'''^^* in arguing the exceptions of the prisoner, and his right to the oyer. 
At length, on a threat that the court would proceed to Judgment, 
he pleaded not guilty. The trial lasted three days. His friends, to 
the amount of several (hoosands, constantly attended ; some 
hundreds of them were said to be armed for the purpose of res^ 
cuing him, if he were condemned ; and papers were circulated 
that, if Lilburne perished, twenty thousand individuals would perish 
with him. Cromwell, to encourage the court, posted two 6om- 
paoios of soldiers in (he immediate vicinity ; quartered three regi- 
ments of infantry, and one of cavalry; in the city ; and ordered a 
numerous force to murch towards the metropolis. The particulars 

Aag. 18. of the trial are lost. We only know that the prosecutors were con- 
tent with showing Uiat Lilburne was the person named in the act ; 
Uiat the court directed the Jury to speak only to that fact *, and that 
the prisoner made a long and vehemeni defhnce, denying the autho- 
rity of the late parliament to banish him, because legally it had 
expired at the king's death, and because the house of commons was 
not a court of Justice *, and, maintaining to the Jury, that they were 
judges of the law as well as of the fact ; that, unless they believed 
him guilty of crime, they could not conscientiously return a verdict 
which would consign him to the gallows ; and that an act of par- 
liament, if it were evidently unjust, was essentially void, and no 

Aug 90. justification to men, who pronounced according to their oaths. At 
a late hour at night the jury declared him not guilty; and the shout 
of triumph, received and prolonged by his partisans, reached the 
ears of Crouiwell at Whitehall. 

(t) It aPMMS from Ciwemi^'^ Uttan at tke m thecontmiy* CbrancUui belivred thai Littiime 

time. ti»X LilbunM wa* {qtMnatowHIi BockiDg^ woaUl do notkiag for it, and BnckingMm nnt 

ktin» and that Buckingham profeaaed to expect mHcli ooMMre. CJareadon Papers, iii. 75. 79. 98. 
much from him in behaitof the rojnl cause; vnkile 
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It was DOl, bowever, tlie iateotioR of the lord-general that his a.8. 93. 
vicUm should escape. The examltiatiOD of the Judges and Jurymen 
before the council, with a certified copy of certain opprobrious ex- 
pressions, used by Lilbume in his defence^ was submitted to the Aug. 37. 
house, and an order was obtained that, notwithstanding his ac- 
quittal, he should be confined in the Tower, and that no obedience not. ac. 
should be paid to any writ of habeas corpus issued from the court 
of upper bench in his behalf. These measures gave great offence. 
It was complained, and with Justice, that the men who pretended to 
lalLe up arms against the king in support of the liberties of^^nglish- 
men, now made no scruple or trampling the same liberties under 
foot, whenever it suited their resentment or interest (1). 

In the prosecution and punishment of Lilburne, the parliament 
was unanimous ; on most other points it was divided into two 
parties distinctly marked, that of the independents, who, inferior in 
number, superior in talents, adhered to the lord-general and the 
Gouncil ; and that of the anabaptists, who, guided by religious and 
polltfcal fanaticism, ranged themselves under the banner of major- 
general Harrison as their leader. These ^^ sectaries'' anticipated 
the reign of Christ with his saints upon earth ; they believed them- 
selves called by God to prepare the way for this marvellous revolu- 
tion \ and they considered it their duty to commence by reforming 
all the abuses which they could discover either in church or slate (2). 

In their proceedings there was much to which no one, who had 
embarked vrith them in the same cause, could reasonably object. 
They established a system of the most rigid economy ; the regula- 
tions of the excise we^e revised \ the constitution of the treasury was 
simplified and improved ^ unnecessary offices were totally abolished, 
and tbe salaries of the others considerably reduced ; the public ac- 
counts were subjected to the most rigorous scrutiny ; new facilities 
were given to the sale of the lands now considered as national pro- 
perty. Provision was made for the future registration of marriages, 
Urths, and deaths (3). But the fanaticism of their language, and 
the extravagance of their notions, exposed them to ridicule ; their 
seal for reform, by interfering with the interests of several different 
bodies at the same time, multiplied their enemies *, and, before the 

(1) ■« WM MDt from «ke Tower to BUziibedt be married should be |ivea to tbe registm of 

ctrtH Ib Jenev, antl afterward became a <{uaker the payisli,i whose duty it was to procUim then^ 

i« P» p a r cacUe. Oiitbe4«Atfa of Cromwell he a<;o))rding to their wish, either iq the church after 

waa dlaefaaKed, and died ip 1960> SeweU, ^7 the mofQini; e^^ercise 00 three successiye Loid'a 

-4Sl. See Tbujrlee, i. 824. 96f > 8> 9. i29« 4S0* day9» or ip the market-place on three successivflr 

4I|. 44 1, 9. 451. 4'S. ^fict Rehi^Qp, p. 5. market daTs. Q#yiD|; rep^Te4 from him a cer- 

Slate Tff4aia, ▼. 41S— 4^. ^hitelpck, 558* 560, tlftc^te of tbe prodamatioQS, contaiainc any ex- 

i' 8. 591 . tounahit SxAf |9» 14 ; Au^. 2. Si?. 27 ; oepticms which might have beep made, ikej were 

MofT. 26. to exhibit it to a magistrate, andf before buQ» to 

(2^ Tirarlae, i. 892^ 9. 901. 519. 52.8- pledee their faith to eaQb othfir '* in the preseoce 

(8) Per the y^MS^ of iparria^e* if the parties •* of (lod the searcher of hearts-'* The reli^iona 

weve anSaers, was refluired ^e fonsent of the ceremony was optional, the cirit necessary for 

paraals er goacdiaAS, aiid the age of sixteen in die civil effepts of marriage. See the Jonmals for 

the OMle, of fourteen in the female : and in all the month of Auf;ust, and ScobcU. 
cases that the names of the parties intending to 
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dissolutioD of the house, (hey had earned, JusUy or u^josUy, the 
haired of the army, of the lawyers, of the gentry, and of the clergy. 

V. It was with visible reluctance that they voted the monthly 
lax of 120,000/. for the support of the military and naval establish- 
ments. They were, indeed, careful not to complain of the amount : 
their objections were pointed against the nature of the tax, and the 
inequality of the assessments (1) : but this pretext could not hide 
their real object from the jealousy of their adversaries, and their 
leaders were openly charged with seeking to reduce the number of 
the army, that they might lessen the influence of the general. 

2''. From the collection of the t^xes they proceeded to the admi- 
nistration of the law. In almost every petition presented of late 
years to the supreme authority of the, nation, complaints had been 
made of the court of chancery, of its dilatory proceedings, of the 
enormous expense which it entailed on its suitors, and of the sus- 
picious nature of its decisions, so liable to be influenced by the 
personal partialities and interests of the judge (2). The long parlia- 
ment had not ventured to grapple with the subject ; but this, the 
little parliament, went at once to the root of the evil, and voted 
that the whole system should be abolished. But then came the ap- 
palling difficulty how to dispose of the causes actually pending in 
the court, and how to substitute in its place a less objectionable 
tribunal. Three bills introduced for that purpose were rejected as 
inapplicable or insufficient : the committee prepared a fourth ; it 
was read twice in one day, and committed, and would probably 
have passed, had not the subsequent proceedings been cut short by 
the dissolution of the parliament (3). 

S"". But the reformers were not content with the abolition of a 
single court : they resolved to cleanse the whole of the Augean 
stable. What, they asked, made up the law? A voluminous collec- 
tion of statutes, many of them almost unknown, and many inap- 
plicable to existing circumstances \ the dicta of judges, perhaps ig- 
aorant, frequently partial and interested^ the reports of cases, but 
so contradictory that they were regularly marshalled in hosts against 
each other; and the usages of particular districts, only to be 
ascertained through the treacherous memories of the most aged of 

(t) In some places men paid but two, in ever, Cromwell took the task into his own bands ; 

others, ten or twelve shillings in the pound. and» in 1655t published an ordinance, oonsistin|» 

Bxact Relation, p. 10. The assessments fell on of sixty-seren articles ** for the better regulating 

die owners, not on the tenants. ThurIoe» i. 755> ** and limiting the jurisdiction of the high court 

(2) ** It was confidently reported by knowing " of chancery." V^idrington and IVhitelock, the 

'* gentlemenof worth, that there were depending oommissioners of the great seal, and'Lentlia]]» 

« in that court 23,000 (2 or 3000 ?) causes ; that master of ^e rolls, informed him by letter, that 

** some of them had been there depending fire, they had sought the Lord, but did not feel ihem- 

** some ten, some twenty, some thirty years ; and selves free to act according to the ordinance. Hie 

** that there had been spent in causes many protector took the scab from the two first, and 

*' hundreds, nay, thousands of pounds, to the gare them to Fiennes and Lisle ; Lenthall OTer- 

** utter undoing of many families." Exact Rela- came his scmples, and remained in office. See 

tion, 12. the ordinance in Scobell, 321 : the objections to 

(8) Journals, Aug. 5: Oct. 17. 32; Nov. 3- it in Whitelock, 621 . 
£x«cl Rriatioo, 12-«>15> The next year, how- 
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the iohalwIanLs. Englishmen had a right to know Ihe laws by which 
Ihey were lo be governed ; it was easy lo collect from the present 
system all that was really useful; to improve it by necessary 
additions; and lo comprise the whole within the small compass of 
a pocket volume. With this view, it was resolved to compose a new 
body of law; the task was assigned to a committee-, and d com- 
mencement was made by a revision oflheslalutesrespecting treason 
and murder (1). But these votes and proceedings scattered alarm 
through the courts at Westminster, and hundreds of voices, and 
almost as many pens, were employed to protect from ruin the 
venerable fabric of English jurisprudence. They ridiculed the 
presumption of these ignorant and fanatical legislators, ascribed to 
them the design of substituting the law of Moses for the law of the 
land, and conjured the people to unite in defence of their own 
" birthright and inheritance," for the preservation of which so 
many miseries had been endured and so much blood had been 
shed (2). 

4*». From men of professed sanctity much had been expected in 
favour of religion. The sincerity of their zeal they proved' by the 
most convincing test,— an act for the extirpation of popish priests 
and Jesuits, and the disposal of two-thirds of the real and personal 
estates of popish recusants (3). After this preliminary skirmish with 
antichrist, they proceeded to attack Satan himself '' in his strong 
*' hold" of advowsons. It was, they contended, contrary lo reason, 
that any private individual should possess the power of imposing a 
spiritual guide upon his neighbours ; and, therefore, they resolved 
that presentations should be abolished, and the choice of the mi- 
nister be vested in the body of the parishioners; a vote which 
taught the patrons of livings to seek the protection of the lord- 
general against the oppression of the parliament. From advowsons, 
the next step was to tithes. At the commencement of the session, 
after a long debate, it was generally understood that tithes ought to 
be done away, and in their place a compensation be made to the 
impropriators, and a decent maintenance be provided for the clergy. 
The great subject of dispute was, which question should have the 
precedence in point of time, the abolition of the impost, or the 
substitution of the equivalent. For five months the committee in- 
trusted with the subject was silent : now, to prevent as it was 
thought, the agitation of the question of advowsons, they presented 
a report respecting the method of ejecting scandalous, and settling 

(1) Journals, Aug. 18, 19; Oct. 20. Exact Re- because no such things are to be found in the 

lation, 15-18. law of Moses. Exact Rebition, 17. 

(5) TTie charge of wishing to introduce the law (8) To procure ready money for the treasury, 

of God was frequently repeated by Cro&iwell. It it was proposed to allow recusants lo redeem the 

owed its existence to this, that many would not two-thirds for their lives, at four years' purchase. 

aUowof the punishment of death for theft, or of This amendment passed, but wiih great opposi- 

the distinction between manslaughter and murder tion, on the ground that it amounted to a tolera- 
tion of idolatry. Ibid. il. Thurloe, i. 553. 

VII. 7 
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godlf , ounisters *, to which they appended their own opinion, that 
incumbents, rectors, mid impropriators, had a property in tithes. 
Tliis report provoked a debate of five days. When the question was 
put on the first part, though the committee had mustered all the 
force of the independents in its favour, it was rejected by a msjority 
of two. The second part, respecting the property in tithes, was not 
put to the vote : its fate was supposed to be included in that of the 
former ^ and it was rumoured through the capital that the parlia- 
ment had voted the abolition of tithes^ and with them of the ministry, 
which derived its maintenance tjrom tithes (1). 

Here it should be noticed that, on every Monday during tho 
session, Fealces and Powell, two anabaptist preachers, had delivered 
weekly lectures to numerous audiences at Blackfriars. They were 
eloquent enthusiasts, commissioned, as they fancied, by the Al- 
mighty, and fearless of any earthly tribunal. They Introduced into 
their sermons most of the subjects discussed in parliament, and 
advocated the principles of their sect with a force and extravagance 
which alarmed Cromwell and the council. Their favourite topic 
was the Dutch war. God, they maintained, bad given Holland into 
the hands of the English \ it was to be the landing place of the saints, 
whence they should proceed to pluck the w— — ^ of Babylon from 
her chair and to establish the kingdom of Christ on the continent; 
and they threatened with every kind of temporal and everlasting 
woe the man, who should advise peace on any other terms than the 
incorporation of the United Provinces with the commonwealth of 
England (2). When it was known that Cromwell had receded from 
this demand, their indignation stripped the pope of many of those 
titles with which he had so long been honoured by the protestant 
churches, and the lord-general was publicly declared to be the 
beast in the Apocalypse, the old dragon, and the man of sin. Unwil- 
ling to invade the liberty of religious meetings, he for some time 
j)<o. 6. bore these in^sults with an air of magnanimity : at last he summoned 
the two preachers before himself and the council. But the heralds 
of the Lord of Hosts quailed not before the servants of an earthly 
commonwealth : they returned rebuke for rebuke, charged Crom- 
well with an un]us(ifiable assumption of power, and departed from 
the conference unpunished and unabashed (3). 

By the public the sermons at Blackfriars were considered as ex- 
planatory of the views and principles of the anabaptists in the house. 
The enemies of these reformers multiplied daily : ridicule and 
abuse were poured upon them from every quarter; and it became 

(1) Joarnals, Jnly 15—19; Nov. 17} Dec. 1. '< people against the united Netherlands. Being 
^—lO, Exact Relation, 418— 24. " then in the assembly of the saints, I heard one 




*' to preach doyrn goTernments, and to stir up the (3) Thnrloe, i. 443. 584. 545. 580- 591 621. 
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ertdent (o ail bat Ihemselyes th«l the hoar of their fall was rafddly 
approaefajng. €romwell, their maker, had long ago detennined to 
reduce them to their original nothing ; and their last vote respect- 
ing the ministry appeared to furnish a faTourable opportunity. The 
next day, the Sunday, he passed with his friends in secret consulta- 
tion ; OQ Ihe Monday these friends mastered in considerable numbers, 
and at an early hour took their seats in the house. Colonel 
Sydenham rose. He reviewed all (he proceedings of the parliament, Dec. 13. 
condemned them as calculated to injure almost every interest in 
the state, and, declaring (hat he would no longer sit in so aseless 
an assembly, moved that the house should proceed to Whitehall, 
and deliver back the supreme power info the hands of him frcrni 
whom it was derived. The motion was seconded and opposed ; but 
the independents had come to act not to debate. They immediately 
rose : the speaker, who was in the secret, left the chair ; the sei^;eant 
and the clerk accompanied him, and near fifty members followed 
In a body . The reformers, only twenty^even in number, (fqr most 
of them had not yet arrived ) gazed on each ottier with surprise ; 
tMr first resource was to fall to prayer ; and they were employed 
in that holy exercise, when Goff and White, two officers, entered, 
and requested them to withdraw. Being required to show their 
warrant, they called in a company of soldiers. No resistance was 
now offered; Ihe military cleared the house, and the keys were left 
with the guard (1). 

In the mean while the speaker, preceded by the mace, and 
ibiiowed by Sydenham and his friends, walked through the street 
to Whitehall. In the way, and after his arrival, he was Joined by 
several members, by some through curiosity, by others through 
fear. At Whitehall, a form of resignation of the supreme power was 
hastily engrossed by the clerk, subscribed by the speaker and hfe 
followers, and tendered by them to Cromwell. The lord-general 
put on an air of surprise : he was not prepared for such an offer, 
he would not load himself with so heavy a burthen. But his reluct- 
ance yielded to the remonstrances and entreaties of Lambert and 
the officers, and the instrument was laid in a chamber of the palace 
for the convenience of such members as had not yet the opportunity 
of subscribing their names. On the third day the signatures 
amounted to eighty, an abs<^ute majority of the whole house ; on the 
foarth, a new constitution was published, and Cromwell obtained 
the great object of his ambition, — the olfice and authority, though 
without the tide, of king (2). 

(1) Bxact ftelatioa, 125, 26* True ITamtiTe, known. Ludlow tells us that it was first comnra* 

ft. llnuloe, i. 7S0. 637> 1 adopt the number nicated by Lambert to a council of field officers, 

gmn by Hansel, as he could hare no motire to "When some objections were made, he replied, 

dimiaithit. that the general was willing to consider any 

(tf) Sxact Relatimi, ]26. True NarratiTe, i, amendments which might be proposed, but 

Luififow, ii. 33. Clarendon, iii. 484. Thurloe, i. would not depart from the project itself. Some, 

754. The autlior of this new constitution is not therefore, suggested that, after the death of the 
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On that day, about one in the afternoon, the lord-general repaired 
Dec. 16. in his carriage from the palace to Westminster-hall, through two 
lines of mltitary, composed of five regiments of foot and three of 
horse. The procession formed at the door. Before him walked the 
aldermen, the Judges, two commissioners of the great seal, ahd the 
lord mayor-, behind him the two councils of sliate and of the army. 
They mounted to the court of chancery, where a chair of state with 
a cushion had been placed on a rich carpet. Cromwell was dressed 
in a suit and cloak of black velvet, with long boots, and a broad 
gold band round his hat. He took his place before the chair, 
between the two commissioners ; the judges stood in a half circle 
behind it, and the civic officers ranged themselves on the right, the 
military on the left, side of the court. 

* Lambert now came forward to address the lord^-general. He 
noticed the dissolution of the late parliament, observed that the 
eidgency of the time required a strong and slable government, and 
prayed his excellency in the name of the army and of the three 
nations to accept the office of protector of the commonwealth. 
Cromwell, though it was impossible to conceal the purpose for which 
he had come thither, could not yet put off the habit of dissimulation *, 
and if, after some demur, he expressed his consent, it was with an 
appearance of reluctance which no one present could believe to 
be real. 

Jessop, one of the clerks of the council, was next ordered to read 
the: ^'instrument of government,'' consisting of forty-two articles, 
i**. By it the legislative power was vested in a lord-protector and 
parliament, but with a provision that every act passed by the parlia- 
ment should become law at the expiration of twenty days, even 
without the consent of the protector ; unless he could persuade the 
hou^e of the reasonableness of his objections. The parliament was 
not to be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved, without its own con- 
sent, within the first five months after its meeting-, and a new 
parliament was to be called within three years after the dissolution 
of the last. The number of the members was fixed according to the 
plan projected by Yane at the close of the* long parliament, at four 
hundred for England, thirty for Scotland, and thirty for Ireland. 
•Most of the boroughs were disfranchised, and the number of county 
members was increased. Every person possessed of real or personal 
property to the value of 200/. had a right to vote (1), unless he were 

present lord-general, tEe civil and military go- declared king on acconnt of the displeasure of 
vernment should be kept separate, and that no the officers. Thurloe, i. 644- 
protector should Jie succeeded by any of his rela- (i) During the long parliament this qualifica- 
tives. This gave so much offence that, at a second tion had been adopted on the motion of Crora- 
meeting, Lambert, having infonned them that well, in plar« of a clause recommended by the 
Aie lord-general would take care of the civil ad- committee, which gave the elective franchise 
ministration, dismissed them to their respective under different regulations to freeholders, copy- 
commands. Ludlow, ii. 37. It is to this, perhaps, holders, tenants for life, ar^i leaseholders See 
that the Dutch ambassador alludes, when he says Journals. 30ih March, 1653. 
that Cromwell desisted from his project of being 
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a malignant or delinquent, or professor of the catholic faith; and 
the disqualifications to which the electors were subject, attached also 
to the persons elected, a*". The executive power was made to reside 
in the lord<-protector actingwith the advice of his council. He pos- 
sessed, moreover, the power of treating with foreign stales with the 
ad\fice, and of making peace or war, with the consem^ of the 
codncil. To him also belonged the disposal of the military and naval 
power, and the appointment of the great officers of state with the 
approbation of parliament, and, in the intervals of parliament, with 
that of the council, but subject to the subsequent approbation of the 
parliament. S'^w Laws could not be made, nor taxes imposed, but 
by common consent in parliament. 4*". The civil list was fixed 
at 200,000/., and a yearly revenue ordered to be raised for the 
support of an. army of 30,000 men^ two-thirds infantry, and one- 
third cavalry, with such a navy as the lord-protector should think 
necessary. S"". All who professed faith in God by Jesus Christ were 
to be protected in the exercise of their religion, with the exception 
of prdatists, papists, and those who taught licentiousness under the 
pretence of religion. 6°. The lord-general Cromwell was named 
lord-protector; his successors were to be chosen by the council. 
The first parliament was to assemble on the third of the following 
December; and till that time the lord-protector was vested with 
power to raise the monies necessary for the public service, and to 
make ordinances which should have the force of Jaw, till orders 
were token in parliament respecting the same. 

At the conclu^on, Cromwell, raising his right hand and his eye9 
to heaven with great solemnity, swore to observe, and cause to be 
observed, all the articles of the instrument ; and Lambert, falling 
on his knees, offered to the protector a civic sword in the scabbard, 
which he accepted, laying aside his own, to denote thai he meant 
to govern by constitutional, and not by military, authority. He then 
seated himself in the chair, put on his hat while the rest stood un- 
covered, received the seal from the commissioners, the sword from 
the lord mayor, delivered them back again to the same individuals, 
and, having exercised these acts of sovereign authority, returned in 
procession to his carriage, and repaired in state to Whitehall. The 
same day the establishment of the government by a lord protector 
and triennial parliaments, and the acceptance of the protectorship 
by the lordrgeneral, were announced to the public by proclamation, 
with all the ceremonies hitherto used on the accession of a new 
monarch (1). 

It cannot be supposed that this elevation of Cromwell to the 
supreme power was viewed with satisfaction by any other class of 

(1) WhHdock, 571—8. Thurloe, i. 639. 64l . ment, was generally considered an improvements 
Lndloiw, ii. 40. The alteration in the representa- Clar. Hist. lii. 495. 
lion, irhich badbeen proposed in the long parlia- 
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loeD than his brelbreo Ui arms, wlio considered his grealneBs as 
their own ivorlc, and expected from his gratitttde their merited 
reward. Bat the natioo was sarfeited with revolnticpi. Men had 
suffered so severely from the ravages of war and the oppression of 
the BiiUlary ; they had seen so many inslances of punishment in- 
earred by resistance to the acluai possessors of power *, they were 
divided and subdivided into so many parties, jealous and hateful of 
each other ; that they readily acquiesced in any change tirhich pro- 
mised the return of tranquillity in the place of solicitude, d^i^ier, 
and misery. The protector, however, did not neglect the meaas 
of consolidating bis own authority. Availing himself of the powers 
tetrusted to him by the *^ instrument," he gave the chief commands 
isk the army to men in whom he could confide ^ quartered the troops 
in the manner best calculated to put down any insurrection ; and^ 
among (he mullitude of ordinances which he published, was cartful 
to repeal the acts enforcing the engagement , to forbid all meetings 
on race-courses or at cock-pits, to e]qplain what offences should be 
deemed treason against his government ; and to establish a higb 
Qourt of Justice for the trial of those who might be charged vitti 
3UQh offences. 

He could not, however, be ignorant that, even among the former 
<}0mpani(Mis of his fortunes, the men who had fought and bled by 
his side, there were several who, much as they revered the general, 
looked on the protector with the most cordial abhorrence. They 
were stubborn unbending republicans, partly from political, partty 
Irom religious, principle. To them he affected to unbosom himself 
wtttiout reserve. He was still, he prolested, the same humble ift- 
dividuat whom they had formerly known liim. Had he consuUod 
hia own idlings, ^^ he would rather have taken the staff of a 
<^ shepherd " than the (Mgnity of protector. Necessity had imfMSMd 
the office upon him ; he had sacrificed his own happiness to pre- 
serve his countrymen from anarchy and ruin; umI, as he now 1km» 
the burthen with reluctance, he would lay it down witti Joy, Use 
moment he couki do so with safety to the nation. But Ihia laoguc^ 
made few prctselytes. They had too often already been the dupes 
of his hypocrisy, the victims of theu* own credulity ^ ttiey scmplod 
not^ both in public oompanies, and from the pulptt, to pronooece 
him ^^ a dissembling perjured villain ^ " and they openly threatened 
him vrilh ^^ a worse UH than had befidlen the last tyrant." If it was 
necessary to silence these declaimers;, it was also dangerous to treat 
them with severity. He proceeded with caution, and modiOed his 
displeasure by droiimslaaoes. Some he removed from their com- 
missions ia theasmy and Vkm ministry in the chufch<; olhef» he 
did not permit to go al large, till Ihey had given security for their 
subsequent behavioHr; and; those who proved less tradable, or ap- 
neared more dangerous, he incarcerated in the Tower. Ameofr the 
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lasl wore UarrtooD, fornlierly hte fellow-laboster in tlie dissokriloD 
of Uie kng parliaaic»(, now his fliost implacsble eoemf \ and 
Feakes and Powell, ttie aoalMiptist preachers, who had braced his *^^^- ^o 
lesenlmeDt doriilg the last parliament. Symson, their eoHeagne, 
shared their impriionnienl, but procured Ms liberty by submis- '^'y «« 
sioii (1). 

Td the royaliste, as he feared them less, he showed less fer- 
beafanee. Gfanrles, who still resided in Paris, mainlafoed a constant 
correspondence with the friends of his family in England, for tHe 
twoMd porpioae of preserting a party ready to takeadYatHage of 
any revoiotioti In his fieiTour, and of dedfing from their loyaHy 
advances of money for his own support and thai of his followers.. 
Among the agents lirhom he employed, werO men who betrayed his 
secretSy or pretended secrets, to his enemies (3), or who sed.oced 
his adherents into imaginary plots, that by the diseovtefy they might 
earn the gratitnde of ther protector. Of the latter class was art in^ 
dfyidoal named Henshaw, who had n^ired to Paris, ahd been 
reflmed what he soUcHed, admission to the royal presence. Otf his 
return, be delatied to certain royalists a plan by which the proleetor 
might bo assassinated on bis way to Hampton-court, the guards at 
Whitehall overpowered, ttie town surprised, and (he royal etiio' 
prodatmed. Men were found to listen to his suggestions ; and when ^y ^t. 
a stttlcient number was entangled In the toil, forty were ap- 
prehended and examined. Of these, many consented to give 
erfdenee; three were selected for trial before the high courl of 
jvstice. Fmj one of the three, pleaded guilty, and thus, by giving ''^<' ^ 
eomteqance lio the evidence of Henshaw, deserved and obtained hi^ 
psMoD. VoweH, a netiooimaster, and Gerard, a yoong gentleman i^j e. 
tat^aftd-twenly years of age, received Judgment of death. The IIM '«*y ^o- 
snffered en the gallows, glorying that he died a martyr in the cause 
of royalty. Gerard, before he was beheaded, protested in the 
strongest terms that, thoughr he had hteard, he had never approved 
of the design (3). In the depositions it was pretended that Charles 
had givenr his consent to the assasstnaHon of the protector. Though 
Cromwell professed to disbelieve the charge, yet as a measarre of 
self-^efteeehe threatened the exiled prince that, if any such attempt 
were encouraged, he should have recoarse to retaliation, and, at 
the same time, intimated timt it woufd be no difficult matter for him 
to execute his threat (4). / 

(1) TlMlffloe, i. 641, 2 ; ii. 6T, 8. WHitelocli, 446, 7. Wbit«lock, 591, 2, 3. Henaluw wu »«* 

S8t- ^» 506. Lttdlotf, ii. 4T. produeed on tKo trial. It was pretended that be 

fayeUirMdoik ^nfomur Nicholas (June t2), tiiat bad escaped. Bat we learn fran Tfaurloe that he 

in fMrflrf iw <rfte secret had been betrayed or was safe in the Tower, and so Oerard suspected 

^iUtmitibA. Ciar. Pap. iii. 247. Bat this is doubt* in his speech on the scafFold. 
fi4 1 for 'WillUfOoe of the committee called < the (4) Croinwell did not give credit to tile plMs 

sealedkaot,' who was imprisoned, but discharged for murdering him. Tharloe, ii. 512. 533- Cb- 

in Sept e mber (Perfect Account, No. f94), proTcd rendon writes thus on Ihe subject to his friend 

afterwards a trailor. Nicholas : " I do assure you upon my credit I do 

(3) Stale Trials, ▼. 517—540. Thurloc, ii. 416. " not know, and upon my confidence^ the king 
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On the same scaffold, but an hour later, perished a foreign 

nohlemao, only nineteen years old^ Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to 

^. p. Guinaaraes the Portuguese ambassador. Six months before^ ho and 

Nor. ^rardy whose execution we have just noticed, had quarrelled in 

31-22. the New Exchange. Pantaleon, the next evening, repaired to the 
same place with a body of armed followers; a fray ensued; 
Greenway, a person unconcerned in the dispute, was killed by 
accident or mistake ; and the Portuguese fled to (be house of the 
ambassador, whence they were conducted to prison by the niilitary. 
The people, taking up the affair as a national quarrel, loudly 
demanded the blood of the reputed murderers. On behalf of Pan* 
taleon it was.argued :.!''. that ho was an ambassador, and therefore 
answerable to no one but his master : 2"*. that he was a person at- 
tached to the embassy, and therefore covered b,y the privilege of his 
principal. But the instrument, which he produced in proof of the 
first all^alion, was no more than a written promise that he should 
succeed his brother in office ; and in reply to the second, it was 
maintained that the. privilege of an ambassador, whatever it might 
be, was personal, and did not extend to the individuals in his suite. 
1^654 ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ several refusals, he was induced by the threat of 

July s. the peine forte et dure to plead not guilty; and his demand of 
counsel, on account of his ignorance of English law, was rejected 
on the ground. that the court was '^ of counsel equal to the prisoner 
'^ and the commonwealth.'V He was found guilty, and condemned, 
with four of his associates. To three of these the protector granted 
a pardon ; but no entreaties of the several ambassadors could prevail 

July 10. in favour of Pantaleon. He was sacrificed, if we believe one of 
them, to the clamour of the people, whose feelings were so excited, 
that when his head fell on the scaffold, the spectators proclaimed 
their joy by the most savage yells of exultation (1). Tt was the very 
day on which his brother, perhaps to propitiate the protector, had 
signed the treaty between the two nations. 

These executions had been preceded by one of a very different 
description. Colonel Worsley had apprehended in his bed a catho- 
lic clergyman, of the name of Southworth, who, thirty-seven years 
before, had been convicted at Lancaster, and sent into banishment. 
The old. man ( he had passed his seventy-second year ), at his ar- 
raignment, pleaded that he had taken orders in the church of Rome, 

<*doflt not, of any such design. Many wild, (l) See in State Trials, v. 461— 518» a nnmer- 

" foolish persons propose wild things to tne king, ons collection of authorities and opinions respect* 

** which ne ciTilly discountenances, and then ing this case. Also ibid. 536* That Pantaleon and 

** they and their friends brae what they hear, his friends were armed, cannot be denied : was 

** or could do ; and, no doubt, in some such it for revenge ? So it would appear from the 

" noble rage that hath now fallen out which relation in Somers' Tracts, iii. 6S> Whitelock, 

'* the^ talk so much of at London, and by 509> and Stale Trials, ▼. 482. Was it solely for 

'* which many honest men are in prison, of defence ? Such is the evidence of Metham (Thur< 

'* which whole matter the king knows no toe, ii. 322)> and the assertion of Pantaleon at his 

«< more than secretary Nicholas doth." Clar. Pap. death. Wbitelock, ii. 595. 
iii. 247' See, however, the account of Sexby's 
• plot in the next chapter. 
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bol was innocent of any treason. The recorder advise bim to with- 
draw his plea, and gave him four hours for consideratioQ. But 
Soothworlh still owned that he was a catholic and in orders ; jadg^ 
ment of death was pronounced ^ and the protector, notwithstanding 
the urgent solicitations.of the French and Spanish ambassadors, re* 
solved that he should suffer. It was not that Cromwell approved of 
sanguioary punishments in matters of religion, but that he had no 
objection to purchase the good will of the godly by shedding the 
blood of a priest. Whether it were through curiosity or respect, '^^^^ 
two hundred carriages and a crowd of horsemen, followed the 
hurdle on which South worth was drawn to the place of execution. 
On the scaffold, he spoke with satisfaction of the manner of his 
death, bilt at the same time pointed out the inconsistency of the 
men who pretended to have taken up arms for liberty of conscience, 
and yet shed the blood of those who differed from them in religious 
opinions. He suffered the usual punishment of traitors (1). 

The intelligence of the late revolution had been received by the 
military in Ireland and Scotland with open morihurs on the part 
of some, and a suspicious acquiescence on that of others. In Ire- 
land, Fleetwood knew not how to reconcile the conduct of his fa- 
ther-in-law with his own principles, and expressed a wish to resign 
the government of the island; Ludlow and Jones, both stanch re- 
publicans, looked on the protector as a hypolcrite and an apostate, 
and though the latter was more cautious in his language, the former 
openly refused, to act as civil commissioner under the new consti- 
tution ; and in most of the garrisons several of the principal officers 
made no secret of their dissatisfaction : in one case they even drew 
up a remonstrance against '^ the government by a single person.'' 
But Cromwell averted the storm which threatened him, by his pru- 
dence and firmness. He sent his son Heqry on a visit to Fleetwood, 
that he might learn the true disposition of the military ; the more 
formidable of his opponents were silently withdrawn to England ; 
and several of the others found themselves suddenly but succes- 
sively deprived of their commands. In most cases interest proved 
more powerful than principle : and it was observed that out of 
the numbers who at first crowded to the anabaptist conventicle 
at Dublin as a profession of their political creed, almost all 
who had anything to lose, gradually abandoned it for the more 
courtly places of worship. £ven the anabaptists themselves learned 
to believe that the ambition of a private individual could not defeat 
the designs of the Lord, and that it was better for men to retain 
their situations under the protector, than, by abandoning them, to 
deprive themselves of the means of promoting the service of God, 
and of hastening the reign of Christ upon earth (2). 

(1) Tkorioe, ii. 406. Whitelock, 593. Chal- (2) Tharloe, ii. l49» 150. 162. 214 
kmcr,ii. 354. Knaresborough's Collections, MS. 
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Id Scoltaiid the spirit ofdisaffeclion equally pretaifed among Ibe 
soperior olfieerg , bal Ifief r attention was averted from polttical 
feods by military operations. In the preceding years, under the 
appeanmee of general tranquillity, the embers of war had conti- 
nued to smoulder in (he highlands : they burst into a flame on the 
departure of Monk lo take the consmand of the English fleet. To 
Charles in France, and his partbans in Scotland, It seemed a ft- 
TouraMe moment ; the earls of Glencairn and Balcarras wena sue- 

A •. cessitelf joined by Angus, Montrose, Athol, Seaforlh, Kenmure, 

.Nov! 32. ^^ Lome, the son of Argyle ; and Wogan, an enterprfsffng officer, 
landiBg at. Dorer, raised a troop of loyalists in London, and, trU'- 
iwrdng Eof^and under the colours of the commonwealth, reaclied 
in safety the quarters of his Scottish (Hends. The mmber ef tlie 
royalistB amounted to some thousands : the nature of the couainf , 
aad the atfeotioDS of the natifes were in their fovour ; and their 9^ 
rits were supported by the repeated, but fallacious, liifelligeBCe of 
tkie speedy arrival of Charles himself at the head of a C M Wldir a ble 
force. A petty, but most desCructire, warfkre emued. Robert LO- 
biRtie, the English commander, rataged Ibe lands of aH who (h- 
voured the royalists; tlM^ royalists, those of all who remained neuter, 

A^». or aided their enemies. But in a short lime personal fcfods distracted 

Feb. 1. the councils of the insurgents -, and, as the right of GleBcalm to the 
chief command was dispoted, Middleton arrived with a royal com- 
mission, which all were required to obey. To Middlefon the 

Apr 8. protector opposed Monk. It was the policy of the former to afoid 
a battle, and exhaust the strength of his adv^ersary by marches 
and coonlerHBarches in a mountainous country, without the con-^ 

July 19. ventenee of roads or quarters : but in an attempt to* elude his 

. fmrsner, Middleton was surprised at Loch Garry by the force 

under Morgan ^ his men, embarrassed in the defllei, were sMk 

or made prisoners; and his loss taught the royalist leaders t# 

Mi« 24 deserve mercy hj the promptitude of their submissionr. The earl 
of TuHikafdine set the example ; Glencairn followed ; they were 
imitated by their associates; and the lenity of Monk contributod 
as much as the fortune of war to the total suppression of the 
inm^ents (1). Ck-omwell, however, did not wait for the issue of 

Apr. 13. the coolest. Before Monk had Jcrined the army, he pubNsheil 
three ordinances, by which, of his supreme authority, he In- 
corporated Scotland with Engtand, absolved the natives from their 
alleglanoe to Charles Stuart, abolished the kingly office amd the 
Scottish parliament, wftb all tenures and superiorities importfn^ 
servitude aad vassalage, erectedcourt^baron lo supply Ifle pluce 
of the jurisdictions which he lied taken away, and granted » 

(l^See the ratification of the surrenders of times between Aug. 24> and Jan, l^ in tb«- 
ToUibardine, Gfencatm, Heriot, Forreacer. Ken- Covmcil Bbok> 1655, Feb. 7. 
murtf, Montrose, and Seafortb, dated at different 
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free pardon to the nation, with ttie eteeptiOD of numerous in- 
dlTidadB whom he sabjected to different degrees of puiMiraent. 
Tbm ttie whole frame of the Scottish oonstttolion was sabferied : 
yeC no one tentored to remonstrate or oppose. The spirit of 
the nation had been broken. The experience of the past, and the 
presence of the military, convinced the people that resistance was 
froitless : of the nobility, many languished within the walls of 
their prisons in England, and the others were ground to the 
d«sl by the demands of their creditors or the exactions of the 
sequestrators^ and even the Idric, which had so often bearded 
kings on their thrones, was taught to feel that its authority, how- 
ever it might boast of its celestial origin, was no match for the 
earthly power of the English commonwealth (1). Soon after Orom- 
weU had called his little parliament the general assembly of the 
Urk met at the usual place in Edinburgh ; and Dickson, the '«>7 ^• 
iBoderalor, had begun his prayer, when colonel Gollerel, leaving 
two troops of horse and two companies of foot at Che door, entered 
tiie house, and inquired by what authority they sate there ^ Was it 
by authority of the parliament, or of the commander of the forces, 
or of the English Judges in Scotland? The moderator meekly 
but firmly replied, that they formed a spiritual court, established 
by God, recognised by law, and supported by the solemn league 
and covenant. But this was a language which (he soMier did not, 
or would not, understand. Mounting a bench, he declared that 
there existed no authority in Scotland which was not derived 
flrom the parliament of England : that it was his duty to put 
down every illegal assumption of power ; and that they must imme- 
diately depart or suffer themselves to be dragged out by the mf-- 
lifarf under his command. No one offered to resist : a protests-^ 
tion was hastily entered on the mfnutes; and the whole body 
was marched between two files of soldiers through the streetiBr, 
to the surprise, and grief, and horror of the hihabifanfs. At 
the distance of a mile from the city Cotterel discharged them wlfli 
an admonition, that, if any of them were found in (he capital 
after eight o'clock on (he Ibllowing morning, or should sub- 
sequently presume to meet fn greater numbers' than three persons 
at one time, (hey would be punished with imprisonment, as dHs- 
tttibers of ttie public peace. '^ Thus,'' exclaims IteilKe, *' our 
^ general assembly, the glory and strength of our ctiurch upon 
^ earth, is by your soMBery crushed and trode under foot. For 
*^ this our hearts' are sad, and our eyes run down witti water C2>." 
Yet after this they were permitted to meet in synods and presby- 
teries, an mdulgeneo which they owed not to the moderation of 

(0 Scoben. 289. 293-5. IWhtlelock, 583. 
&97. 9. Burnet, i. 58— 6t. Baillic, ii. 377. 381. (2) BaiUic, ii. 370- 
MihoD, SUte Pap. 130, 131. 
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their adversaries), but to Ibe policy of Vane, yfho argued^ that 
it was better to furaish them with the opportUDity of quarrelling 
among themselves, than, by establishing a compulsory tranquillity, 
allow them to combine against the commonwealth. For (he mi- 
nisters were sliH divided into resolutioners and protestors, and 
the virulence of this religious feud appeared to augment in pro- 
portion, as the parlies were deprived of real power. The reso- 
lutioners were the more numerous, and enjoyed a greater share 
of popular favour : but the protestors were enemies of Charles 
Stuart, and therefore sure of the protection of the government. 
Hence it: happened that in every struggle for the possession of 
churches^-^and sCich struggle^ continually happened between the 
two parties— the protestors were invariably supported against the 
voice of the people by the swords of the military (1). 

By foreign powers the recent elevation of Cromwell was viewed 
without surprise. They were aware of his ambition, and had 
anticipated his success. All who had reason to hope from his 
friendship or to fear from his enmity, offered their congratula- 
tions, and ambassadors and envoys from most of the princes 
of Europe crowded to the court of the protector. He received 
them with all the state of a sovereign. From his apartments in 
the Cockpit he had removed with his family to those which in 
former times had been appropriated to the king : they were 
newly furnished in the most costly and magnificent style ^ and 
in the banqueting-room was placed a chair of state on a plat- 
form, raised by three steps above the floor. Here the protector 
stood to receive the ambassadors. They were instructed to make 
three reverences, one at the entrance, the second in the midway, 
and the third at the lower step, to each of which Cromwell an- 
swered by a slight inclination of the head. When they had de- 
livered their speeches, and received the reply of the protector, 
the same ceremonial was repeated at their departure. On one 
occasion he was requested to permit the gentlemen attached. to 
the embassy to kiss his hand *, but he advanced to the upper 
step, bowed to each in succession, waved his hand, and, with- 
drew. On the conclusion of peace with the States, the ambassadors^ 
received from him an invitation to dinner. He sate atone on one 
side of the table, they, with some lords of the council on the 
other. Their ladies were entertained by the lady protectress. After 
dinner both parlies joined in the drawing-room : pieces of music 
were performed, and a psalm was sung, a copy of which Cromwell 

(l) Id. S71-- 6. 360. Burnet, i. 62. Whilst " At their solemn commonions many congre- 

Baillie weeps over the state of the kirk, Kirkton '* gaticms met in great moltitades, some dozea of 

exalts at the progress of the gospd. ** 1 eerily '* ministers used to preach, and ihe people con- 

" be^ere," he writes, ** there were more souls '* tinned as it were in a sort of trance (so serious 

<* converted unto Christ in that short period of ** were they in spiritual exercises) for three days 

** time than in any season since the Reformation. *< at least." Kirkton, S4, 55- 
• " Ministers were painful, people ivere diligent. 
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gave to tbe ambassadors, observing that it was the best paper 
that had ever passed between them. The entertainment concluded 
with a walk in the gallery (1). 

This treaty with the united provinces was the first which en- 
gaged the attention or Ihe protector, and was' not concluded till 
repeated victories had proved the superiority of the English navy, 
and a protracted negotiation had exhausted the patience of the 
States. In the preceding month of May the hostile fleets, each 
consisting of about one hundred sail, had put to sea, the Eng- 
lish commanded by Monk, Dean, Penn, and Lawson; the Dutch 
by Van Tromp, De Ruyler, De Wilte, and Evertsens. While a. ». 
Monk insulted the coast of Holland, Van Tromp cannonaded the j^^^,^ 
town of Dover. They afterwards met each other oflf the North 
Foreland, and the action continued the whole day. The enemy 
lost two sail ; on the part of the English, Dean was killed by 
a chain stot. He fell by the side of Monk, who instantly spread his 
cloak over the dead body, that the men might not be alarmed 
at tbe fate of their commander. 

The battle was renewed the next morning. Though Blake, jaue 3. 
with eighteen sail, had joined the English in the night, Van 
Tromp, fought with the most determined courage^ but a panic 
pervaded his fleet ^ his orders were disobeyed ; several captains fled 
from tbe superior fire of the enemy ^ and, ultimately, the Dutch 
sought shelter within the Wjelings, and along the shallow coast 
of Zeeland. They lost one-and-twenty sail : thirteen hundred men 
were made prisoners, and the number of killed and wounded was 
great in proportion (2}. 

Cromwell received the news of this victory with transports of 
joy. Though he could claim no share in the merit (for the fleet 
owed its success to the exertions of the government which he 
had overturned), he was aware that it would shed a lustre over 
Ids own administration ; and the people were publicly called upon 
to return thanks to the Almighty for so signal a favour. It was 
observed that on this occasion he did not command but invite ; 
and the distinction was hailed by his admirers as a proof of 
the humility and single mindedness of the lord-general (3). 

To the Stales, the defeat of their fleet proved a subject of the 
deepest regret. It was not the loss of men and ships that they 
deplored : such loss might soon be repaired ; but it degraded 
them in the eyes of .Europe by placing them in the posture of 
suppliants deprecating the anger of b victorious enemy. In con- 

» 

(1) Clarendon Papers, iii. 240* Thurloe, i. 50. fought at the distance oS half cannon-chot, till 
69. 1S4. 257. It appears from the Council Book the enemy fell into confusion, and began to fly, 
ihat the qoarteriy expense of the protector's fa- when their disabled ships were surrouoded, and 
'miiy amounted to 35,000/. 1655, March 14. captured hj tbe English frigates. Thnrloe, i. 3Q9. 

(2) Whitelock, 557. Ludlow, ii. 37. Heath, 270.3.7.8. 

344. Le detc, i. 333. Basnage, i. 307, It ap- (3) Whitdock, 558- 
pears Crom tJic letters in Thurloe, that the Englbh 
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sequence of the importunate entreaties of the merchants, they bad 
prefiously appointed amlMSsadors to make proposals of peace to 

May 39. the new government ; but these ministers did not quit tlie coast 
of Holland till after the battle; and their arrival in England at 
this particular moment was universally attributed to a conviction 

Jane 32. pf inferiority arising Trom the late defeat. They were inbroduced 
with due honour to his excellency and ^e council \ but found 
them unwilling to recede from the high demands formerly made 
by the parliament. As to the claim of indemnification for the 
past, the ambassadors maintained that, if a balance were struck 
of their respective losses, the Dutch would be found the prin- 
cipal sufferers; and, to the demand of security for the future, 
they replied, that it might be obtmned by the completion of that 
treaty, which had been interrupted by the sudden departure of 

July 19. St. John and Strickland from the Hague. The obstinacy of the 
council induced the ambassadors to demand passports for their 
return; but means were found to awaicen in them new hopes, 
and to amuse them with new proposals. In the conferences, 
Cromwell generally bore the principal part. Sometimes he chided 
the ambassadors in no very courteous terms : sometimes he de^ 
scribed with tears the misery occasioned by the war ; but he was 
always careful to wrap up his meaning in such obscurity, thai 

July 26. a full month elapsed before the Dutch could distinctly ascertain 
his real demands. They were then informed, that England would 
waive the claim of pecuniary compensation, provided Yan Trorap 
were removed for a while from the command of their fleet, as 
an acknowledgment that he was the aggressor; but that, on the 
other hand, it was expected that the States shoukl consent to 
the incorporation of the two countries into one great maritime 
power, to be equally under the same government, consisting of 
individuals chosen out of both. This was a subject on which 
the ambassadors had no power to treat ; and it was agreed that 
two of their number should repair to the Hague for additiodal 
instructions (1). 

inly SI* But, a few days before their departure, another battle had 
been fought at sea, and another victory won by the English. For 
eight weeks Monk had blockaded the entrance of the Texel; but 
Van Tromp, the moment his fleet was repaired, put to sea, and 
sought to redeem the honour of the Belgic flag. Each admiral 
commanded about one hundred sail ; and as long as Tromp livedo 
the victory hung in suspense; he had burst through the Eng- 
lish line, and returned to his first station, when he fell by a 
musket shot ; then the Dutoh began to waver ^ in a short time 
they fled, and the pursuit continued till midnight. That which 

(0 See nil ihis sul^t a nmhitode of original napen in Thurloe, i. 368. 314. 303. S. SIS. 6* 
340. 363. 370. 3. 384. 3. 394. 401. 
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disliDguislied this from eyery preceitiBg action wasi the order 
issued by Monk to make no priies, but to siuk or destroy tbe 
sbips of the enemy. Hence tbe only trophies of victory were 
the prisoners, men who had been picked up after they had thrown 
themselves into the water, or had escaped in boats from tbe 
wrecl^s* or these, more than a thousand were brought io Eng- 
land, a suOicient proof that, if tbe loss of tbe eoemy did not . 
amount to twenty sail, as stated by Monk, it exceeded nine nnall 
vess^, ^be utmost allowed by the States (1). 

During the absence of tbe other ambassadors, Cromwell sought 
^verai private interviews with the third who remained, Be- 
vfrning, tbe deputy from the States of Holland ; and the mo- 
deration with which he spoke of the questiees in diqmte, joined 
Io tbe tears with which he lamented the enmity of two nations 
so similar in their political and rdigious principles, convinced 
the Bntcbman that an accommodation might be easily and promptly 
attained. At his desire bis colleagues returned; the conferences oct. 19. 
were resumed ; the most cheering bopes were indulged ; when kov. 34. 
suddenly the En^sh commissioners presented seven-and-twenty 
articles^ conceived in a tone of insulting superiority, and de*^ 
mandtng sacrifices painful and degrading. A few days later Uie 
parliament was dbsotved ; and, as it was evident that the interests 
of the new protector required a peace, the ambassadors began 
to affect indifference on the subject, and demanded passports to 
depart. Cromwell, in bis turn, thought proper to yield; some 
claims were abandoned \ others were modified ; and every que&- 
lion was adjusted with the exception of this, whether the king 
of Denmark, tbe ally of the Dutch, who, to gratify them, had 
smed and confiscated twenty-three English merchantmen in the 
Baltic (2), should be comprehended or not in the treaty. Tbe 
ambassadors were at Gravesend on their way home^ when Crom- a. 0. 
well proposed a new expedient, which they approved. They pro- i^l%, 
ceeded, however, (0 Holland ; obtained the approbation of the 
several States, and returned to put an end to the treaty. BaA 
here again, to their surprise, new obstacles arose. Beveming Feb. ». 
had incautiously boasted of his dexterity ; he had, so he pretended, 
compelled the protector to lower his demands by threatening to 
break off the negotiation; and Cromwell now turned the tables 
upon him by playing a similar game. At the same time that 
he rose in some of bis demands, he equipped a fleet of one 
hundred sail, and ordered several regiments to embark. The am- Apr. 5. 
bassadors, aware that the States had made no provision to o^MMe 
ibis formidable armament, reluctantly acquiesced ; and on the 

(1) lie Ckrc, i. 335. Basnage, i. 313. Several 
Proceedings, No. 197. Perfect Diurnal, No. 187. (2) Basiiage, i. 2S9. 
Tfaniloe, i. 392. 420. 448- 
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51h of April, afler a negotiation or ten months, ttie peace was 
definilively signed (1). 

By lliis treaty the English cabinet silently abandoned those loHy, 
pretensions which it had originally put forth. It made no mention 
of indemnity for the past, of security for the future, of the incorpo- 
ration of the two states, of the claim of search, of the tenth herring, 
or of the exclusion of th^ prince of Orange from the office of stadt- 
bolder. To these humiliating conditions the pride of the States 
had refused to submit ; and Cromwell was content to accept two 
other articles, . which while they appeared equally to affect the 
two nations, were in reality directed against the Stuart family and 
its adherents. It was stipulated that neither commonwealth should 
harbour or aid the enemies, rebels, or exiles, of the other ; but that 
either, being previously required, should order such enemies, re- 
bels, or exiles, to leave its territory, under the penalty of death, 
before the expiration of twenty-eight days. To the demand, that the 
same respect which had been paid to the flag of the king should be 
paid to that of the commonwealth, the Dutch did not object. The 
only questions which latterly retarded the conclusion of the treaty, 
related to the compensation to be made to the merchants for the 
depredations on their trade in the East Indies before, and the de- 
tention of their ships by the king of Denmark during the war. It 
was, however, agreed that arbitrators should be chosen out of 
both nations, and that each government should be bound by their 
Aug. 30. award (2). These determined that the island of Polcrone should be 
restored, and damages to the amount of 170,000/. should be paid 
to the English East India Company ; that 3,61 5Z. should be distri- 
buted among the heirs of those who suffered at Amboyna ] and that 
a compensation of 97,973/. should be made to the traders to the 
Baltic (3). 

On one subject, in the protector's estimation of considerable 
importance, he was partially successful. Possessed of the supreme 
power himself, he considered Charles as a personal rival, and 
made, it his policy to strip the exiled king of all hope of foreign 
support. From the prince of Orange, so nearly allied to the royal 
family, Cromwell had litUe to fear during his minority; and, 
to render him incapable of benefiting the royal cause in his more 

(1) Tlmrlne, i. 570. 607. 616. 624. 643. 650 » acknowledged the loss of 1,123 men of war and 
ii. 9. 19. 28. 36, 74. 5. l23. 137. 195. 197. Le . merchantmen; and that the expense of this war 
Clerc, i. 340'~3. During the whole negotiation, exceeded that of their twenty years' hostilities 
it appears from these papers that the despatches with Spain. He states that their inferiority arose 
nf, and to, the ambassadors were opened, and from ^ree causes; that the English ships were 
copies of almost all the resolutions taken by the of greater bulk ; the English cannon were of 
States procured, by the council of State. See brass, and of a larger caliber; and the number of 
particularly ii. 99. 153. prizes made by the English at the commencement 

(2) Dumont, v. par. ii. 74. crippled the maritime resources of their eae* 

(3) See the award, ibid. 85. 88 • By Sagredo, raies. Relazione, MS. Le Clerc states that the 
the Venetian ambassador, who resided during Dutch employed 100,000 men in the herring 
the war at Amsterdam, we «re told that the Dutch fishery, i . 321 . 
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mature age, he attempted to exclude him by the treaty from 
succeeding to those high offices which might almost be considered 
as hereditary in his family. The determined refusal of the States 
had induced him to withdraw the demand; but he intrigued, 
through the agency of Beverning, with the leaders of the Lou* 
Yestein party (1), and obtained a secret article, by which the States 
of Holland and West Friesland promised never to elect the prince 
of Orange for their stadtholder, nor suffer him to have the chief 
command of the army and navy. But the secret transpired ^ ihe 
other States highly resented this clandestine negotiation; com- 
plaints and renaonstrances were answered by apologies and vin- 
dications V an open schism was declared between the provinces, 
and every day added to the exasperation of the two parties. On 
the whole, however, ttie quarrel was favourable to the preten- 
sions of the young prince, from the dislike with which the people 
viewed the interference of a ibreign potentate, or rather, as they 
termed him, of an usurper, in the internal arrangements of the 
republic (2). 

The war in which the rival crowns of France and Spain had 
so loBg been engaged, induced both Louis and Philip to pay ^^^ 
their court t^ the new protector. Aloozo de Cardenas, the Spanish 
ambassador, had the advantage of being on the spot. He waited 
on Cromwell to present to him the congratulations of his sove- 
reign, and to offer to him the support of the Spanish monareh, 
if he should feel desirous to rise a step higher, and assume the 
style and office of king. To so flattering a message, a most cour- 
teous answer was returned ; and the ambassador proceeded to 
propose an alliance between the two powers, of which the great 
(ri^t should be to confine within reasonable bounds the am- 
bition of France, which, for so many years, had disturbed the 
tninquUlity of Europe. This was the sole advantage to which 
Philip looked : to Cromwell the benefit would be, that France 
might be compelled to refuse aid and harbour to Charles Stuart 
and his followers; and to contract the obligation of maintaining 
jointly with Spain the protector in the government of the three 
kingdoms. Cromwell listened, but gave no answer : he appointed 
commissioners to discuss the proposal, but forbade them to make 
any promise, or to hold out any hope of his acquiescence. When 
Don Alonzo communicated to them the draft of a treaty. which, 
be had all but concluded with the deputies appointed by the 
late parliament, he was asked whether the king of Spain would 
eoosent to a free trade to the West Indies, would omit the clause 

(1) Tbe leaders of the republicans were so (3) Damoat, 79. Thorloe, vol. ii. iii. Yanglian, 

caUed, becaase thej bad been confined in the i. 9. 11. La Deduction^ or Defence of the States 

castle of Lonvesteiii, whence they were dis- of Holland, in Le Clerc, i. 345) and jBnsnage, i. 

charged on the death of the late prince of 34lt. 
Orange. 

Vli. 8 
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respecling the inquisition , reduce to an equality the duties on 
foreign merchandise, and give to the English merchant the pre- 
emption of the Spanish ^ool. He replied, that his master would as 
soon lose his eyes as suffer the interference of any foreign power 
on the two first questions : as to the others, satisfactory adjust- 
ments might easily be made. This was sufficient for the present. 
Cromwell affected (o consider the treaty at an end; though the 
real fact was, that he meditated a very different project in his 
own mind, and was careful not to be precluded by premature ar*- 
rangemenls (1). 

The French ambassador, though he commenced his negotiation 
under less propitious auspices, had the address or good fortune to 
conduct it to a more favourable issue. That the royal family of 
France, from its relationship to that of England, was ill-disposed 
towards the commonwealth, there could be no doubt : but its incli- 
nations were controlled by the internal feuds which distracted, and 
the external war which demanded, the attention of the government. 
*' ^' The first proof of hostility was supposed to be given before the death 

otf.^2i.of the king, by a royal arrSt proliibiting the importation into 
A. ». France of English woollens and silks ; and this was afterwards met 

A^g! 23- by an order of parliament equally prohibiting the importation into 
England of French woollens, silks, and wines. The alleged infrac- 
tion of these commercial regulations led to the arrest and subse- 
quent condemnation of vessels belonging to both nations: each 
government issued letters-of-marque to the sufferers among \\s 
subjects ; and the na val commanders received instructions to seek 
that compensation for (he individuals aggrieved which (he latter 
were unable to obtain of themselves (2)! Thus the maritime trade 
. of both countries was exposed to the depredations of private and 
nationill cruisers, while their respective governments were consi- 
dered as remaining at peace. But in 1651, when (he cardinal Ma- 
zarin had been banished from France, it was resolved by Cromwell, 
who had recently won (he battle of Worcester, to tempt the fidelity 
of d'Estrades, the governor of Dunkirk and a dependant on the 
exiled minister. An officer of the lord-generaFs regiment made to 
d^Eslrades the offer of a considerable sum, on condition that he 
would deliver the fortress into the hands of the English ; or of the 
same sum, with the aid of a military force to the cardinal, if he 
preferred to treat in the name of his patron. The governor com- 
plained of the insult offered to his honour ; but intimated that, if 

(1) Thurloe, i. 705. 759, 760. DumoDt, y. *< not able tcT undergo the charge of setting forth 
part ii. p. 106> The clause respecting the in- ** ships of their owa to make seizures by such 

quisition was one which secured the English ** letters-of^marque ; you shall> as in the way 

traders from being molested by that court, on " and execution of justice, seize, arrest, etc. such 

condition that they gave no scandal; modo ne *^ ships and vessels of the said French king or 

dent scandalnm. This condition Cromwell wished "any of his subji>cts, as you shall think fit 

to be withdrawn. *' and the same keep in your custody, till the 

(2) See the instructions to Popham. " In re- " parliament dot lare their further resolution con- 
" spcct that many of the £ngl<sh so spoiled arc <' corning the same." Thurloe, i, 144. 
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the Englisli wished to purchase Dunkirk, the propoMil might be a •. 
addressed to his soyereign. The hint was taken, and the offer was pdh.' 
made, and debated in the royal council at Poictiers. The cardinal, 
who returned to France at the Tery time, urged its acceptance (1) ; 
but the queenHonother and the other counsellors were so unwiHing 
to gi?e the English a footing in France, that he acquiesced in their 
opinion, and a refusal was returned. Cromwell did not fail to resent 
the disappointment. By the facility which he afforded to the Spa* 
nish levies in Ireland, their army in Flanders was enalrfed to re-- 
duce Gravelines, and, soon afterwards, to invest Dunkirk. That 
fortress was on ihe point of capitulating when a French flotilla of May s 
seven sail, carrying from twenty to thirty guns each, and laden with 
stores and provisions, was descried stealing along the shore to its 
relief. Blake^ who had received secret orders from (he council, sept. 
gave chase ^ the whole squadron was captured, and the next day '*^' 
Dunkirk opened its gates (2). By the French court this action was 
pronounce an unprovoked and unjustifiable injury : but Mazarin 
coolly calculated the probd>le consequences of a war, and, after 
some time, sent over Bordeaux, under the pretence of claiming the i>ec. to. 
captured ships, but in reality to oppose the intrigues of the agents 
of Spain, of the prince of Cond6, and of the city of Bordeaux, who 
laboured to obtain the support of the commonwealth in opposition 
to the French court (3}. 

Bordeaux had been appointed ambassador to the parliament i 4. d. 
after the inauguration of Cromwell, it became pecessary to appoint Fcb^^2i. 
him ambassador to his highness the protector. But in what style 
was Louis to address the usurper by letter? '' Mon cousin '' was 
offered and refused; ^' mon fr^re,'' which Cromwell sought, was 
offensive to the pride of the monarch ; and, as a temperament be- 
tween the twoy '^monsieur le protecteur " was given and accepted. 
Bordeaux proposed a treaty of amity, by which all tetters-of-marque 
should be recalled, and the damages suffered by the merchants of 
the two nations be referred to foreign arbitrators. To thwart the 
efforts of his rival, Don Alonzo, abandoning his former project 
brought forward the proposal of a new commercial treaty between 
England and Spain. Cromwell was in no haste to conclude with 
either. He was aware that the war between them was the true cause 
of these applications ; that he held the balance in his hand, and that 
it wa& in his power at any moment to incline it in favour of either 
of the two crowns. His determination, indeed, had long been taken: 
but it was not his purpose to let it transpire ; and when he was asked 



(l) Hare Loub XTV., to whom we are indebted ravenir ro^e. OEarres de Louis XIV. i. 170. 

fortius anecdote, observes, that it was the car- (2) Ibid. 168—170. See also Heath, 335. 

dinars maxim de poarroir, ii quelqne prix qu'il Tharloe, i. 214. ^hitelock, 543. 

^t tax affaires pr^ntes, persuade que les (3) Joarnals, 14 Dec. 1652. Clar. Pap. iii. 105. 

■Mm k Tenir, tronTerotent lenr remMe dans 123. 132. Tharioe, i. 436. 
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llie oUeci of (he (wo gr«i( annanien(s preparing in (he Engli^ 
porls^ he refnsed to give any satisfactory eiplanation (1). 
In (hia state of (he treaty, its further progress was for a while 
!fi*. suspended by (he meeting of the proiector's first parliameot. He 
had suiBinoned it for (he 3d of September, his for(una(e day, as he 
perhaps believed himself, as he certainly wished i( (o be believed by 
oihers* But (he 3d happened in that year (o fall on a Sunday ; and, 
(ha( (he sabba(h miih( not be prdfaned by the agi(ation of worldly 
business, he requested the meinbers to mee( him at sermon in 
Sept. 4. Westminster-abbey on (he following morning. A( ten the proces- 
sion set out from Whitehall. II was opened by (wo troops of life- 
guards; then rode some hundreds of gendemen and oflScers^ bare« 
headed, and in splendid apparel : immediately before (he carriage 
walked (he pages and lackeys of the protector in rich liveries, and 
on each side a captain of the guard ; behind i( came Oaypole, masler 
of the horse, leading a charger magnificendy caparisoned, and 
day pole wa^ followed by the grea( officers of sta(e and (he members 
of (he council. The personal appearance of the pro(ec(or ibrmer a 
s(riking c'on(rBs( wUh (he parade of the procession. He wasdrefssed 
in a plain suit, after the fashion of a country gentleman, and was 
chiefly distinguished from his at(endan(s by his superior simplicity, 
and tte privilege of wearing his hat. After sermon, lie placed him- 
self in ihe chair of s(a(e in the painted chamber, while the members 
seated themselves, uncovered, on benches ranged along th^ walls. 
The protector (hen rose, took oft his ha(, and addressed (hem In a 
speech which lasted (hree hours. I( was, after his usual s(yle, 
ve;rbose, involved, and obscure, sprinkled wi(h quotations from 
Scripture to refresh (he piety of the saints, and seasoned with ah af- 
fectation of modesty to disarm the enmity of the republicans. He 
described (he s(a(e of the nation at the close of the last parliament. 
It was agitated by the principles of ihe levellers, (ending (o reduce 
all to an equaliiy ; by the doctrines of the fifth-monarchy men, sub* 
versive of civil government ; by religious theorists, the pretended 
champions of liberty of conscience, who condemned an established 
ministry as Babylonish and antichristian ; and by swarms of Jesuits^ 
who had settled in England an episcopal jurisdiction to pervert the 
people. At the same time the naval war with Holland absorbed ^H 
the pecuniary resources, while a commercial war with France and 
Portugal cramped the industry, of the nation. He then bade them 
contrast this picture with (he existing s(a(e of things. The (axes had 
been reduced *, judges of (a}en( and integrity had been placed upon 
the bench \ the burthen of the commissioners of the great seal had 

(1) Thurloe, i. 760 ; ii. 61 . 1 1 3. 228. 569. 5B7. tbi« man (whether by order of the minister, or 

An obstacle was opposed to the progress of the at the solicitation of the royalists, is uncertain) 

treaty by the conduct of De Baas, a dependent was intriguing with the malecontants. Cromww 

on Mazarin, and sent to aid Bordeaux with his compelled him to return to. fnofie, Thttiioe, ii. 

adrice. After some time, it was discovered that 309. 351. 412. 437. 
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been lightened by (he removal or many descriplions of causes from 
the court of chancery to the ordinary courts of law ; and ^^ a stop 
^' had been put to that heady way for every tnan, who pleased, to 
/^ become a preacher/' The war with Holland had terminated in an 
advantageous peace ^ treaties of commerce and amity had been 
concluded with Denmark and Sweden (1) ^ a similar treaty which 
would place the British trader beyond the reach of the inquisition, 
had been signed with Portugal, and another was in progress with 
the embassador of the French monarch. Thus had the government 
brought the three nations by hasty strides towards the land of pro- 
mise.; it was for the parliament to introduce them into it. The 
prospect was bright before \ let them not look back to the onions 
and iesh-pots of Egypt. He spoke not as their lord, but their 
fellow-servanty a labourer with them in the same good work -, and 
would therefore detam them no longer, but desh*e them to repair 
to then* own house^ and to choose their speaker (2). 

To procure a parHasaent fovourable to his deigns, all the power 
of tjie govemtneiit had been employed to influence the elections \ 
the returns bad been examined by a commfttiee of the council 
under the pretext of seeing that the provisions of the ^' instrument '* 
were <^bserved; and the consequence was that the lord Grey of 
Groby, waior Witdmah^ and stoie other noted republicans, had 
been excluded by command of the protector. SliH he found himself 
unable to. mould the house to his wishes. By the court, Lenthall 
was put. in nomination for the office of speaker ; by the opposition, 
Bragishaw, the boldest and most able of the opposite party. After a 
short debate, Lentiall. was <chosen, by the one, because they knew 
him to be a timid and a time-Irving character; by the other, 
because they thought that, to place him in the chair, was one step 
towards the revival of the long parliament, of which he had been 
speaker. But no one ventured to propose that he should be offered, 
aocording to ancient custom, to the j|cceptance of the supreme 
nagistrale. This was thought to savour too mudi of royalty (3). 

it was not long before the relative strength of the- parties was 
ascertaiiied. After a sharp debate, in which it was repeatedly asked 
why the members of the long parliament then present should not 

(I) Tkst vith SiMiea was negotiated by White- the heavr duties, tibey iMtaght them at second 

\oA, who had been sent on that mission against hand of the Dntch. See the Treaties in Dunont, 

Us will by the influence of Cromwell. The object ▼. par. ii. p. 80. 93. 

was to deUch Sweden ffomthe interest of France, (3) Compare the official copy printed by G. 

and enrage it to maintain the liberty of trade i« Sawbridge, 1654, with the Abstract by White- 

the BaUe; against Denmark, which was under the loch ( S99i 000) and by Bordeaux. Thojloe, ii. 

influence of Holland. It was concluded April 11. 518. See also Journals, Sep. 3, 4. 
After the peace with HoBand, the Danish monarch (3) It appears Irom the Council Book ( 1654, 

hastened to appease the protector; the treaty Aug. 31), that, on that day, letters wrre de- 

wliidi, though «dd by Cromwrfl to be already spatched to the Sheriffs, containing the names of 

condnded, was not signed till eleven days after- the members who had been approved by Ihe 

^wai^ Slimilated that the English traders should council, with orders to give them notice to at- 

pay no other cnttonw or dues than the Dutch, tend. The letters to the more disUnt places were 

TbttB they were enabled to import naval stores sent first, that they might aU be received about 

•A Om same tcmM» while before, on account of the same time. 
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Sept. 7. resume the auUiorily of which they had been illegally deprived by 
force, and by what right, but that of the sword, one man presamed 
to ^^ command his commanders,'' the question was put, that the 
house resolve itself into a committee, to determine whether or not 
the government shall be in a single person and a parliament ; and, 
to the surprise and alarm of Cromwell, it was carried against the 
'•^* •• court by a majority of five voices (1). The leaders of the opposition 
were Bradshaw, Hazlerig, and Scot, who now contended in the 
committee (hat the existing government emanated firom an incom- 
petent authority, and stood in opposition to the solemn determination 
of a legitimate parliament ; while the protectorists, with equal 
warmth, maintained that, since it had been approved by (he people, 
the only real source of power, it could not be subject to revision by 
Sept. 9. (he representatives of the people. The debate lasted several days, 
during which the commonwealth party gradually increased in 
number. That the executive power might be profitably delegated 
to a single individual, was not disputed ; but it was contended that, 
of right, the legislative authority belonged exclusively to the parlia- 
s«pt. 11. inent. The officers and courtiers, finding that the sense of the house 
was against them, dropped the question of right, and fled to that of 
expediency : in the existing circumstances, the public safety re- 
quired a check on the otherwise unbounded power of parliament ; 
that check could be no other than a co-ordinate authority, possessing 
a negative voice; and that authority was the protector, who had 
been pointed out to them by Providence, acknowledged by the people 
in their addresses, and confirmed by the conditions expressed in 
the indentures of the members. It was replied, that the incon- 
veniency of such a check had induced the nation to abolish the 
kingly government*, that the addresses of the people expressed 
their Joy for their deliverance from the incapacity of the little par- 
liament, not their approbation of the new government j that Provi« 
dence often permits what it disapproves ; and that the indentures 
were an artifice of the court, which could not have force to bind 
the supreme power. To reconcile the disputants, a compromise 
between the parties had been planned ; but Cromwell would not 
Sept. 19. suiter the experiment to be tried (2). Having ordered Harrison, 
whose partisans were collecting signatures to a petition, to be taken 
into custody, he despatched three regiments to occupy the princi- 
pal posts in the city, and commanded the attendance of the house 
in the painted chamber. There, laying aside that tone of modesty 
which he had hitherto assumed, he frankly told the members that 
his calling was from God, his testimony from the people ; and that 
no one but God and (he people should ever take his office from 

( 1 ; Journals, Sept 8' Maoy of those wbo voted whrch was unknown . They wished it to be settled 

iu the majority did not object to the authcritT of on him by act of parliament. Thurloe, ii. 000. 
the protector, but to the source from which it (2) See introduction to Burton's Diary, xxit^- 

cmauated,^a written iustmihent, the author of axxii. 
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him. It was not of bis seeking : God knew (hat it was his utmost 
ambition to lead the life of a country gentleman ; but imperious 
circumstances had imposed it upon him. The long parliament 
brought their dissolution upon themselves by despotism, the little 
parliament by imbecility (1). On each occasion he found himself 
invested with absolute power over (he mlMlary, and, through (he 
military, over the three nations. But on each occasion he was 
anxious to part with that power, and if, at last, he had acquiesced 
in the instrument of government, it was because it made the par- 
liament a check on the protector, land (he protector a check on the 
parliament. That he did not bring himself inloliis present situation, 
he had God for a witness above, his conscience for a witness with- 
in, and a cloud of witnesses without : he had the persons* who 
attended when be took the oath of fidelity to ^^ the instrument f ' 
the officers of the army in the three nations, who testified their 
approbation by their signatures ; the city of London, which feasted 
him; the counties, cities, and boroughs, that had sent him ad- 
dresses ; the judges, magistrates, and sheriffs, who acted by his 
commission; and ttie very men who now stood before him, for 
they came there in obedience to his writ, and under the express 
condition that '^ the persons so chosen should not have power to 
^^ change (ho government as settled in one single person and the 
^' parliament." He would, therefore, have (hem to know, that 
four things were fundamental ; 1"*. that the supreme power should 
be vested in a single person and parliament; 2"". that (he parliament 
should be successive and not perpetual ; 3°. that neither protector 
nor parliament alone should possess the uncontrolled command of 
the military force; and 4"*. that liberty of conscience should be 
fenced round with such barriers as migh( exclude both profaneness 
and persecution. The other articles of the instrument were less 
essential ; they might be altered with circumstances ; and he should 
always be ready to agree to what was reasonable. But he would 
not permit them to sit, and yet disown the authority by which they 
sate. For this purpose he had prepared a requisition which he 
required them to sign. Those who refused would be excludj^d the 
house : the rest would find admission, and might exercise their 
legislative power without control, for his negative remained in 

(1) U is remarkable that, in noticing the des- " being able to give a reason that two of them 

podsQi of the long parliament, he makes men- " had deserved to forfeit a shilling. 1 tell you the 

tion^of the very same thins, which his eitciuy <* truth; and my sonl, and many persons whose 

Ullmrne urged against it ; "by taking the jndg- *< faces I see in this place, were exceedingly 

" ment, both in capital and criminal things, to '* grieved at these things, and knew not which 

" lhemsclve«, who in former times were not *< way to help it, bnt by their mournings, and 

'* known to exercisesoch a jodicatore." He boldly ** giving their negatives when the occasion serv. 

maintains that they meant to perpetuate them- ** ed." 1 notice this passage, because since the 

selves by filling up vacancies as they occurred, discovery of the sequestrators' papers it has been 

and had made several applications to h:m to ob- thought from the regularity with which their 

lain Us consent. He adds, "Poor men, Ander Itooks were kept, and the seeming equity of their 

" this arbitrary power, were driven, like flocks proceedings, ns ihry are entered, that little in- 

" of kbcep by 40 in a morning, to ihe confisca- justice was done, 
" tion of goods and estates, without any man 
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force no longer Ihan twenty days. Let tbem limit his aulbority if 
Ibey pleased. He would cfaeerfuily submit, provided he thought it 
for the interest of the people (1). 

The members, on their return, found a guard of soldiers at the 
door of the house, and a parchment for signatures lying on a table 
in (be lobby. It contained the recognition of which the protector 
had spoken ] a pledge that the subscribers would neither propose 
nor consent to alter the goyernment, as it was settled in one person 
and a parliament. It was immediately signed by Lenthall, the 
speaker ^ his example was followed by the court party ; and in the 
course of a few days almost three hundred names were subscribed. 
The stanch republicans refused : yet the sequel showed that their 
exclusion did not give to the court that ascendency in the house 
which had been anticipated (2). 

About this lime an extraordinary accident occurred. Among the 
presents which Cromwell had received from foreign princes, were 
Sept. 24. ^i^ Friesland coach-horses from the duke of Oldenburg. One day^ 
after he had dined with Thurloe under the shade in the park, the 
fancy took him to try the mettle of the horses. The secretary was 
compelled to enter the carriage ; the protector, forgetful of his sta* 
tion, mounted the box. The horses at first appeared obedient to the 
hand of the new coachman *, but the two frequent application of the 
lash drove them into a gallop, and the protector was suddenly pre- 
cipitated from his seat. At first, he lay suspended by the pole with 
his leg entangled in the harness ; and the explosion of a loaded 
pistol in one of his pockets added to the fright and the rapidity of 
the horses : but a fortunate Jerk extricated his foot from his shoe, 
and he fell under the body of the carriage without meeting with 
injury from the wheels. He was immediately taken up by his 
guards, who followed at full speed, and conveyed to Whitehall : 
Thurloe leaped from the door of the carriage, and escaped with a 
sprained ancle and some severe bruises. Both were confined to 
their chambers for a long time ^ but by many, their confinement 
was attributed as much to policy as to indisposition. The cavaliers 
diverted themselves by prophesying that, as his first fall had been 
from a coach, the next would be from a cart : to the public, the 
explosion of the pistol revealed the secret terrors which haunted 
his mind, that sense of insecurity, those fears of assassination, 
which are the usual meed of inordinate and successful ambition (3). 

The force so lately put on the parliament, and the occasion of 

(l\ Printed by G. Sawbridge, 1654< was ia consequence of a declaration that Ike re- 

(2) Tburioe, ii. 606. Whitelock, 605.— Joor- cognition did not comprehend all the forty^two 

nals. Sept. 5— 18- Fleetwood, from DnUin, ««!» articles in <* the instrument," but only what 

Thurloe, <* How cam it to passe, that this last concerned the goremment by a single person, 

" teste was not at the first sitting of the house?" and sncGesdve parliaments. See Joumab, Sep. 

ii. 630. See in Archaeol. xxiv. 39, a letter shoit- tember, 14* 

ing that several, who refused lo subscribe at first (3) Heath, 363. Tlittrloe, ii. 652, 8- 672. Lad- 

tbrovgh motives of conscience, did so later. This loWi ii. 63. Vaughan, i. 69* 
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that force, had opened the eyes of Ibe roost devoted among his ad- 
hercfbts. His protestations of disinterestedness, his solemn appeals 
to Heaven in testimony of his wish' to lead the life of a private 
gentleman, were contrasted with his aspiring and arbitrary conduct; 
and the house, though deprived of one-fourth of its number, still 
contained a majority jealous of his designs, and anxious to limit his 
authority. The accident which had placed his life in jeopardy na- 
turally led to the consideration of the probable consequences of his 
death ; and to sound the disposition of the members, the question 
of the succession was repeatedly, though not formally, introduced. 

The remarks which it provoked afforded little encouragement to oct. is. 
his hopes : yet, when the previous arrangements had been made, 
and all the dependents of the government had been mustered, Lam- 
bert, having in a long and studied speech detailed the evils of elec- 
tive, the benefits of hereditary, succession, moved that the office of 
protector should be limited to the family of Oliver Cromwell, ac- 
cording to the known law of inheritance. To the surprise and the 
mortification of the party, the motion was negatived by a division 
of two hundred against eiglity voiqes; and it was resolved that, on 
the death of the protector, his successor should be chosen by the 
parliament if it were sitting, and by the council in the absence of 
parliament (1). 

This experiment had sufficieqtly proved the feelings of the ma- 
jority. Aware, however, of their relative weakness, they were care-r 
ful to give Cromwell no tangible cause of offence. If they ap- 
pointed committees to revise the ordinances which he had published, 
they affected to consider them as merely provisional regulations, 
sullying the plaqe of laws till the meeting of parliament. If they 
examined in detail the forty-two articles of '' the instrument,'' re- 
jecting some, and amending others, they still withheld their un- 
haUowed hands from those subjects which he had pronounced 
sacred,---the four immovable pillm^ on which the new constitution 
was built. Cromwell, on his part, betrayed no symptom of impa- 
tience ; but waited quietly for the moment when he bad resolved to 
break (he designs of his adversaries. They proceeded with the a. ». 
revision of ^^ the instrument; " their labours were embodied in a jan. iV 
bill, and the bill was read a third time. During two days the cour- 

(I) Thorloe, i. 668. 681.685. Whitelock,607 Jt waft rMol?ed tliat lie skotdd be c(nimitl«d to 

Journals, Nor. 30* Though the house was daily the Gatehoase, and that a bill to panish him 

Mcapied with die important question of the should be prepared. The dissolution saved his 

fovemment, it found leisure to inquire into the life ; and» by application to the upper bench^ he 

dieological opinions 6f John Biddle, who may be recovered his liberty ; Imt was again arrested in 

itTled the fother of the English unitarians. He 16&5» and sent to the isle of Scilly, to remain for 

had been thrice imprisoned bv the long pariia- life in the castle of St. Mary. Cromwell dis- 

ncnt,aDd was at last liberated by the act of oUi- forged him in 1658; but he was again sent to 

rion in 1652. The republication of his opinions Newgate in 1662> where he died the same year. 

attncted the notice of the present parliament : See Vita Biddli, the short account. Jonnub, 

to the qnestiene put to him by the speaker, he Dec. 12. 13, 1654- Wood, lii. S94, and Biog. I 

leplied, that he could nowhere iind in Scripture Brit, 
that Christ or the Holy Ghost is called God ; and 
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tiers prolonged the debate by moving a variety of amendments ; on 
Jan. 22. (he third Cromwell summoned the house to meet him in the painted 
chamber. Displeasure and contempt were marked on his coun- 
tenance ; and the high and criminatory tone which he assumed 
taught them to feel how inferior the representatives of the people 
were to the representative of the army. 

They appeared there, he observed, with the speaker at their head, 
as a house of parliament. Yet, what had they done as a parliament? 
He never had played, he never would play, the orator : and there- 
fore he would tel! them frankly, they had done nothing. For five 
months they had passed no bill, had made no address, had held no 
communication with him. As far as concerned them, he had nothing 
to do but to pray that God would enlighten their minds and give a 
blessing to their labours. But had they then done nothing? Yes : 
they had encouraged the cavaliers to plot against the com- 
monwealth, and the levellers to intrigue with the cavaliers. By their 
dissension they had aided the fanatics to throw the nation into con- 
fusion, and by the slowness of their proceedings had compelled the 
soldiers to live at free quarters on the country. They supposed that 
he sought to make the protectorship hereditary in his family. It was 
not true ; had they inserted such a provision in ^^ the instrument/' 
on that ground alone he would have rejected it. He spoke in the 
fear of the Lord, who would not be mocked, and with the satisfac- 
tion that his conscience did not belie his assertion. The different 
revolutions which had happened were attributed to his cunning. 
How blind were men who would not see the hand of Providence in 
its merciful dispensations, who ridiculed as the visions of enthu- 
siasm the observations. "' made by the quickening and leaching 
^^ Spirit! " It was supposed that he would not be able to raise 
money without the aid of parliament. But ^^ he had been inured 
'^ to ditficullies, and never found God failing, when he trusted in 
" him." The country would willingly pay on account of the ne- 
cessity. But was not the necessity of his creation? No : it was of 
€rod ; the consequence of God's providence. It was no marvel, if 
men who lived on their masses and service-books, their dead and 
carnal worship, were strangers to the works of God ^ but for those 
who had been instructed by the Spirit of God, to adopt the same 
language, and say that men were the cause of these things, when 
God had done them, this was more than the Lord would bear. But 
that he might trouble them no longer, it was his duly to tell them 
that their continuance was not for the benefit of the nation, and 
therefore he did then and there declare that he dissolved the par- 
liament (1). 

This was a stroke for which his adversaries were unprepared. 

(l) Printed by Henry Hills, printer to his highness, the lord protector, 1654. Whitelock, 610— 
618. Journals, Jan. 19, 20- 22. 
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^^ The iosCrament '' had provided (hat (he parliameDt should con- 
tinue to sit during five months, and it s(ill wanted twelve days of 
the expiration of that term. But Cromwell chose to understand the 
clause not of calendar but of lunar months, the fifth of which had 
been completed on the preceding evening. Much might have been 
urged against such an interpretation ^ but a military force was 
ready to support the opinion of the protector, and prudence taught 
the most reluctant of his enemies to obey. 

The conspiracies to which he had alluded in his speech had been 
generated by the impatience of the two opposite parties, the repub- 
licans and the royalists. Of the republicans some cared little for 
religion, others were religious enthusiasts, but both were united in 
the same cause by one common interest. The first could not forgive 
the usurpation of Cromwell, who had reaped the fruit, and destroyed 
the object of their labours ; the second asked each other how they 
could conscientiously sit quiet, and allow so much blood to have 
been spilt, and treasure expended, so many tears to have been 
shed, and vows oflTered in vain. If they '^ hoped to look with con- 
'** fidence the king of terrors in the face, if they sought to save 
^^ themselves from the bottomless pit, it was necessary to espouse 
^^ once more the cause of him who had called them forth in their 
^^ generation to assert the freedom of the people and the privileges 
^' of parliament (1)." Under these different impressions, pamphlets 
were published exposing (he hypocrisy and perjuries of the protec- 
tor -y letters and agitators passed from regiment to regiment ; and 
projects were suggested and entertained for the surprisal of Crom- ^^^ i^. 
well's person, and the seizure of the castle of Edinburgh, of Hull, 
Portsmouth, and other places of strength. But it was not easy for 
(he republicans to deceive the vigilance, or elude the grasp of their 
adversary. He dismissed all officers of doubtful fideliiy from their 
commands in the army, and secured the obedience of the men by 
the substitution of others more devoted to his Interest ^ by his order, 
colonel Wildman was surprised in the very act of dictating to his 
secretary a declaration against the government, of (he most offen- 
sive and inflammatory tendency ; and lord Grey of Groby, colonels 
Alured, Overton, and o(hers, were arres(ed, of whom some re- 
mained long in confinement, others were permitted to go a( large, 
on giving securi(y for their peaceable behaviour (2). 

The o(her conspiracy, though more ex(ensive in i(s ramificaiions, 
proved equally harmless in (he resuK. Among (he royalisls, (hough 
many had resigned (hemselves to despair, there were still many 
whose .enthusiasm discovered in each succeeding event a new 
motive for hope and exultation. They listened to every (ale which 
Qadered their wishes, and persuaded themselves, that on (he first 

(I) See Thurloe, iii. 29; and Milton's SUtte ii) Tharloe, iii. passim. Wbiteloek, 60a— 
I'apcrs, 132. 620. Bates, 2&0, 291. 
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attempt against the usurper they would be joined by all tvho con- 
demned his hypocrisy and ambition. It was in vain that Charles, 
from Cologne, where he had fixed his court, recommended caution ; 
tliat he conjured his adherents not to slake his and their hopes on 
projects, by which^ without being seryiceaMe to him, they would 
compromise their own safety. They despised his warnings : they 
accused him of indolence and apathy : they formed associations, 
collected arms, and fixed the fourteenth of February for simultaneous 
rifings in most counties of England (1). The day was postponed to 
March 7 ; but Charles, at their request, proceeded in disguise to 
Middld^urgh in Zeeland, that he might be in readiness to cross oyer 
to England ; and lord Wilmot, lately created Earl of Rochester, with 
sir Joseph Wagstaff, arrived to take the command of the Insurgents, 

Mar. 7. tfao first in the northern, the second in the western counties. It was 
the intention of Wagstaff to surprise Winchester during the assizes : 
but the Unexpected arrival of a troop of cavalry deterred him from 
the attempt. He waited patiently till the judges proceeded U> 
Salisbury ; and, learning that their guard had not accompanied 

Mar. u. ihem, entered that city with 200 men at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing of Monday. The main body with their leader took possession of 
the market-place, while small detachments brought away the horses 
from the several inns, liberated the prisoners in the gaol, and sur- 
prised the sheriff and the two judges in their beds. At first Wagstaff 
gave orders that these three should be immediately hanged ; for 
tlM^y were traitors acting under the authority of the usurper : then, 
pretending to relent, he discharged the judges on their parole, but 
detained the sheriff a prisoner, because he had refUsed to proclaim 
Charles Stuart. At two in the afterhoon he left Salisbury , but not before 
he had learned to doubt of the result. Scarcely a man had joined him 
of the crowd of gentlemen and yeomen whom the assizes had collected 
in the town ; and the Hamsphire royalists, about two hundred and fifty 
horse, had not arrived according to their promise. From Salisbury 
the insurgents marched through Djrsetshlre into the county of 
Devon. Their hopes grew fainter every hour : the further they 
proceeded, their number diminished ; and, oh the evening of the 
third day, they reached Southmotton in a slate of exhaustion and 

xar. 14. despondency. At that moment, Captain Crook, who had followed 
them for several hours, charged into the town with a troop of cavalry . 
Hardly a show of resistance was made ; Penruddock, Grove, and 
Jones, three of the leaders, with some fifty others, were madie 
prisoners : the rest, of whom Wagstaff had the good fortune to 
be one, aided by the darkness of the night, effected their escape (2). 
The Hampshire royalists had commenced their march for Sails* 

(1) Clarendon (HiBt. iii. 552) is made to assign (2) WMtelock, 626. Tbiirioe, iii. 283. 295. 

the 18th of April for the day of rising ; but all 306- Heath, 367. Clarendon, iii. 551- 560. hmd- 

the docanents, as wcU as his own oamtire. low, ii. 69- Vanghan, i. l49. 
prove this to be an error. 
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bury, when, learDiag that Wagstaff had left that city^ they 
iminediately dispersed. Otlier risings at the Mine time look place 
io the eouDties of Mootgomery, Shropshire, Nottingham, York, 
aod Northainberland, but everywhere with similar results. The 
republicans, ardeiitly as they desired to see the protector huoMed 
ID the dust, were uawilHog thai his ruin should be effected by a 
party wbose ascendency appeared to them a still more grievous 
evil. The insurgents were ashamed and alarmed at the paucity of 
their nuodl^rs ; prodisnce taught them to disband before they pro- 
ceeded to acts of bostilily ^ and they slunk away in secrecy to ttieir 
homes, that they might escape the proof, if not the suspicion, of 
guilt. £ven Rochester himself, sanguine as he was by dispositiofi, 
renounced tbe attempt ; and, with bis usual good fortune, was able 
to (bread back bis way, through a thousand dangers, fh^m Ihe 
centre of Yorkshire to the court of the exiled sovereign at Co- 
logne (1). 

Whether it wte through a feeHng of shame, or apprehensiott of 
the consequenees, Cromwell, even under the provocations which be 
had received, ventured not to bring to (rial any of ihe men who bad 
formerly fought by his side, and now combined against him because 
he trampled on the liberties of the nation. With (he royalists it was 
otherwise. He knew that their sufferings would excite little com- 
miseration in those whose favour he sought ; and he was anxioiB 
to ihiimidate the more eager by the punishment of their captive 
associates. Though they had surrendered under articles, Penruddock May is. 
and Grove were beheaded at Exeter ; about fifteen others suffered in 
that city and in Salisbury ; and the remainder were sent to be sold 
for slaves in Barbadoes (2). To these executions succeeded certain 
measures of precaution. The protector forbade all ejected and 
sequestered clergymen of the church of England to teach as school- 
masttffH or tutors, or to preach or use the churcb service as ministers 
either in piittlic or private ; ordered all priests belonging to the 
church of Rome to quit the kingdom under the pain of deatb; 
banished all cavaliers and catholics to the distance of twenty miles 
from the metropolis; prohibited the publication in print of any 
news or intelligence without permission from the secretary of state ) 
and placed in confinement most of the nobility and i)rincipal gentry 
in England, till they could produce bail for their good behaviour 
and future appearance. In addition, an ordinance was published 
that ^^all who had ever borne arms for the king, or declared* them* 
'^ selves to be of the royal party, should be decimated, that is, pay 
'^ a tenth part of all the estate which they had left, to support the 
charge which the commonwealth was put to by the unquietness 
of their temper, and the just cause of jealousy which they had 

(I) Whiielock, 618. WtO. Heath, 368.- Claren- (2) Stale Trials, y. 767—790. 
doa, iii. S60. 
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^^ administered." It is difficult to conceive a more iniquitous impo* 
sition. It was subversive of the act of oblivion formerly procured 
by Cromwell himself, which pretended to abolish the memory of 
all past offences ; contrary (o natural justice, because it involved the 
innocent and guilty in the same punishment -, and productive of the 
most extensive extortions, because the commissioners included 
among the enemies of the commonwealth those who had remained 
neutral between the parlies, or bad not given satisfaction by the 
promptitude of their services, or the amount of their contributions. 
To put the climax to these tyrannical proceedings, he divided the 
country into eleven, and, at one period, into fourteen, military 
governments under so many officers, with the name and rank of 
major-generals, giving them authority to raise a force within their 
respective jurisdictions, which should serve only on particular 
occasions ^ to levy the decimation and other public taxes ; to suppress 
tumults and insurrections; to disarm all papists and cavaliers; to 
inquire into the conduct of ministers and schoolmasters ; and to 
arrest, imprison, and bind 'over, all dangferous and suspected 
persons. Thus, this long and sanguinary struggle, originally 
undertaken to recover the liberties of the country, terminated in 
the establishment of a military despotism. The institutions which 
had acted as restraints on the power of preceding sovereigns were 
superseded or abolished ; the legislative, as well as the executive 
authority, fell into the grasp of the same individual; and the best 
rights of the people were made to depend on the mere pleasure of 
an adventurer, who, under the mask of dissimulation, had seized, 
and by the power of the sword retained, the government of three 
kingdoms (1). 

From domestic occurrences, we may now turn to those abroad. 
During the last year, the two armaments which had so long engaged 
the attention of the European nations, had sailed from the English 
A.B. ports. Their real, but secret, destination was to invade the Ame- 
1654. ncan colonies, and surprise the Plate fleet of Spain, the most 
ancient and faithful ally- of the commonwealth. To justify the 
measure, it was argued in the council that, since America was not 
named in the treaties of 1604 and 1630, hoslilities in America would 
be no infraction of those treaties ; that the Spaniards had committed 
depredations on the English commerce in the West Indies, and were 
consequently liable to reprisals ; that they had gained possession of 
these countries by force against the will of the natives, and might, 

(1) Sagredo, who had lately arrWed as ambas- gislatore : tutti i governi escono dalle sue mane, 

. sador Axtraordiaary, thus describes the power e queUi delconsigUo,perentrarvi, devono essere 

of Cromwell : — ** Non fa caro del nome, gli basta nominati da sua altezza, nd possono divenir 

jMssedere Tautorit^ e la potenza, senza compara* grandi, se noo da lui inalzati. E perch^ alcuno 

zione majore non solo di qnanti re siano stali in non abbia modo di guadagnar autoritli sopra 

Ingfailterra, ma di quanti monarch! stringono I'armala, tutti gli avanzamenti, senza passar per 

presentemente alcun scetro nel mondo. Smentite alcun mezzo, sonoda lui direttamenteconosciati." 

le leggi fondamentali del regno, egli k il solo le- Sagredo, MS. 
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therefore, be justly dispossessed by force ; and, lastly, that the con- 
quest of (bese transatlantic territories would contribute to spread 
the light of the gospel among the Indians, and to cramp Ihe 
resources of popery in Europe (I). That such flimsy pretences 
should satisfy the judgment of the protector is improbable ; his mind 
was swayed by very different motives — the prospect of reaping, at 
a small cost, an abundant harvest of wealth and glory, and the 
opportunity of engaging in foreign service the officers of whose 
fidelity at home he had good reason to be jealous. 

The Spanish cabinet, arguing from circumstances, began to 
suspect his object, and, as a last effort, sent the marquess of Leyda Jan. 
ambassador extraordinary to the court of London . He was graciously 
received, and treated with respect ; but, in defiance of. his most 
urgent solicitations, could not, during five months, obtain a positive 
answer to his proposals. He represented to the protector the 
services which Spain had rendered to the conimonwealth ; adverted 
to the conduct of De Baas, as a proof of the insidious designs of 
Mazarin ; maintained that the late insurrection had been partially 
instigated by the intrigues of France ; and that French troops had 
been collected on the coast to accompany Charles Stuart to Eng- 
land, if his friends had not been so quickly suppressed *, and con- 
cluded by offering to besiege Calais, and, on its reduction, to cede 
it to Cromwell, provided he, on his part, would aid the prince of 
Gond6 in his design of forcing his way into Bordeaux by sea. At juue i8. 
length, wearied with delays, and esteeming a longer residence in 
England a disgrace to his sovereign, he demanded passports, and 
was dismissed with many compliments by the protector (2). 

In the/ mean while, Blake, who commanded one of the expe- *•»• 
ditions, had sailed to the Straits of Gibraltar, where he received oct. i. 
many civilities from the Spanish authorities. Thence he proceeded 
up the Mediterranean, capturing, under pretence of reprisals, the 
French vessels, whether merchantmen or men of war, and seeking, 
but in vain, the fleet under the duke of Guise. Aeturning to the 
south, he appeared before Algiers, and extorted from that govern- 
ment an illusory promise of respect to the English flag. From 
Algiers he proceeded to Tunis. To his demands the dey replied : 
"There are Golella, Porto Ferine, and my fleet : let him destroy Mar. to. 
"them if he can." Blake departed, returned unexpectedly to Porto Apr. is. 
Ferino, silenced the fire of the castle, entered the harbour, and burnt 
the whole flotilla of nine men of war. Ttiis exploit induced the dey 

(1) Thnrloe, i. 760« 761 ; ii. 54* 154- 570. trade to America, it was confioed to those coun- 

UmIow, ii. 51 . 105. The article of the treaty of tries in which such free trade had been exercised 

1630i on which Cromwell rested his claim of a before the war between Elizabeth of England 

free trade to the Indies, was the first, establish- and Philip of Spain— words which excluded 

ing peace between all the subjects of the two America as effectually as if it had been named, 

crowns, sabditos qnoscumqae : that which, the See Dumont, ir. par. ii. p. 621. 

Spaniards alleged, was the seventh, in which as (2) Thurloe, i. 761 ; i>. 54. 154* 570. Dumont, 

the king of Spain would not consent to a free v. par, ii. 106- 
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of Tripoli to porchaselhe forbearance of the English by an apparent 
sidl>mi9sion ; his Tunisian brother deemed it prudent to follow his 
example ; and the chastisement of the pirates threw an additional 
lostreon the fame of the protector. There still remained, however, 
the great but concealed object of the expediton, the capture of the 
Plate fleet laden with the treasures of the Indies ; but Blake was 
compelled to remain so long before Cadiz that the Spaniards 
diacofered his design ; and Philip, though he professed to think the 
protector incapable of so dishonourable a project, permitted the 
merchants to arm in defence of their property. More than thirty 

Aof^is. ghipg were magnned with yolunteers : they sailed from Cadiz under 
the conunand of Don Pablos de Contreras, and continued for some 
days in sight of the English fleet*, but Pablos was carefM to gire no 
offence; and Blake, on the re* perusal of his instructions, did not 
oonceiye himself authorised to begin the attack. After a long and 
tedious cruise^ he receiyed intelligence that the galleons, his destin- 
ed prey, were detained in the harbour of Carthagena, and returned 
(0 England with a discontented mind and shattered constitution. In 
regard to the principal object, the expedition had failed; but this 
had never been avowed ; and the people were taught to rejoice at 
the laurels won in the destruction of the Tunisian fleet, and the 
lesson given to the piratical tribes on the northern coast of 
Afnca (1). 
The other expedition consisted of thirty sail and a military force 

Jan. 99. of thrcc thousand men, under the Joint command of Penn, as ad- 
miral, and of Yenables, as general. They spent several weeks among 
the English settlements in the West Indies, and by the promise of 
plunder allured to their standard many of the planters, and multi- 
tudes of the English, Scottish, and Irish royalists, who had been 
transported thither as prisoners of war. When they reached Hispa- 
niola, Yenables numbered ten thousand men under his command ; 
and, had the fleet boldly entered the haibour of St. Domingo, it was 
believed that the town, unprepared for resistance, must have im- 

Apr. 14. mediately submitted. But the greater part of the army was landed 
at a point about forty miles distant; the expectations of the men 
were disappointed by a proclamation, declaring (hat the plunder was 
to be considered the public property of the commonwealth ; the 
length of the march, the heat of the climate, and the scarcity of 
water added to the general discontent, and almost a fortnight 
elapsed before the invaders were able to approach the defences of 

Apr. 25. the place. Their march lay through a thick and lofty wood ; and 
the advance suddenly found itself in front of a battery which enfiladed 
the road to a considerable distance. On (he first discharge the men 

(l) See in particular Blake'ft letters in TharIoe» the neglect of the commissioners of the navy, 

iii. 332. 390. f»At. 611. 620. 718; iv. 19. He The protector's instructions to him are in Thar, 

complains bitterly of the bad state of the ships, loe, i. 724. 
and of the privations suffered by the men, from 
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rasbed l)aek on a regiment of fool ; that, partaking in the panic, on 
a squadron of horsey and, ^bile the infantry and cavalrj were thus 
wedged together in inextricable confusion, the Spanish marksmen 
kept up a most destructive fire iVom behind the trees lining the 
road. After a long effort, the wood was cleared by a body of sea- 
men who seryed among the infantry, and darkness put an end to 
the action, in which not fewer than a thousand men had fallen. In 
the morning the English retired to their last encampment, about ten 
miles from the town. 

Here Tenables called a council of oflScers, who having previously 
sought the Lord, determined to 'Spurge'' the army. Some of the Apr. 28. 
runaways were hanged; the officer who commanded the advance 
was broken, and sent on board the hospital ship to wait on the sick ; 
the loose women who had followed the army were apprehended and 
punislied ; and a solemn i^t was proclaimed and observed. But no 
fasting, praying, or purging, could restore the spirits of men hum- 
bled by defeat^ enfeebled by disease, and reduced to the necessity of 
feeding on the horses belonging to the cayalry. The attempt was Mays, 
abandoned ; but, on their return, the two commanders made a des- 
cent on the island of Jamaica. The Spaniish settlers, about five mw. lo^ 
hundred, fled to the mountains; a capitulation followed; and the 
island was ceded to England. Could its flourishing condition in a 
subsequent period have been foreseen, this conquest might have 
consoled ttie nation for the loss at Hlspaniola, and the disgrace of 
the attempt. But at that time Jamaica was deemed an inconsiderable 
acquisition ; the failure of the expedition encouraged men to con* 
demn the grounds on which it had been undertaken ; and Cromwell, 
mortified and ashamed, vented his displeasure on Penn and Yenables, 
the two commanders, whom, on their arrival, he committed to the 
Tower (1). Aug.n. 

To many it seemed a solecism in politics , that, when the pro- 
tector determined to break with Spain, he did not attempt to sell 
his services to the great enemy of Spain, the king of France. For 
reasons which have never been explained, he took no advantage of 
this circumstance ; instead of urging, he seemed anxious to retard, 
the conclusion of the treaty with that power; after each concession, 
he brought forward new and more provoking demands ; and, as if 
he sought to prevail by intimidation, commissioned Blake to ruin 
the French commerce, and to attack the French fleet, in the Medi- 

(I) CaxU's Lettert, ii. 4e^S9. Tfanrloe* iii. Ihoosand joang girls in Ireland, and sent them 

504. 509. 689. 755 ; iv. 28. Bates, 367. Penu to Jamaica ; in 1656, while Sagredo was in Lon- 

aDdYenaUes haring resigned their commissions, don, he ordered all females of disorderly Utcs 

were discharged. Goandl Book, 1655, Oct. 36. to be arrested and shipped for Barbadoes for the 

31. It appears from the papers in Tburloe that like purpose. Twelve hundred were sent in three 

Cromwell paid great attention to the prosperity ships. Ho vednto prima del mio partire piu sqfM- 

4f the West Indian colonies, as affording fiicili- dre di soldati andar per Londra cercando donne 

ties to (vtoie attempts on the American conti- di aDegra vita, imbarcandone l.!tpO sopn tre 

neat. To inercaee the popnlation he had. as the raseelli per tragittarle all'isola. a fine di far pm- 

reader is already aware, forcibly taken ap a pagazione. ^gredo, MS. 

VII. 9 
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terranean. By Louis these insults were keenly Telt; but his pride 
yielded to his interest ^ expedients were found to satisfy all the claims 
of the protector ; and at length the time for the signature of the 
treaty was fixed, when an event occurred to furnish new pretexts for 
delay, that event, which by protestants has been called the massacre, 
J)y catholics the rebellion, of the Vaudois. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century the peculiar doctrines of 
the '^ poor men of Lyons '' penetrated into the valleys of Piedmont, 
where they were cherished in obscurity till the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and were then exchanged in a great measure, first for Luther- 
anism, and then for the creed publicly taught at Geneva (1). The 
duke of Savoy by successive grants confirmed to the natives the free 
exercise of their religion, on condition that they should confine 
themselves within their ancient limits (2) : but complaints were 
made that several among the men of Angrogna had abused their 
privileges to form settlements and establish their worship in the 
plains \ and the court of Turhi,. wearied with the conflicting state- 
ments of the opposite parties, referred the decision of the dispute to 
the civilian, Andrea Gastaldo. After a long and patient hearing, he 
i^% pronounced a definitive judgment, that Lucerna and some other 
"** ' places lay without the original boundaries, and that the intruders 
should withdraw under the penalties of forfeiture and death. At the 
same time, however, permission was given to them to sell for their 
own profit the lands which they had planted, though by law these 
lands had become the property of the sovereign (3). 

The Yaudois were a race of hardy, stubborn, half-civilised 
nK)untaineers, whose passions were readily kindled, and whose 
resolves were as violent as they were sudden. At first, they sub- 
mitted sullenly to the judgment of Gastaldo, but sent deputies to 
Turin to remonstrate : in a few days a solemn fast was proclaimed ; 
~ the ministers excommunicated every individual who should sell his 
lands in the disputed territory ; the natives of the valleys under the 
dominion of the king of France met those of the valleys belonging 
to the duke of Savoy -, both bound themselves by oath to stand by 
each other in their common defence ^ and messengers were des- 
patched to solicit aid and advice from the church of Geneva and the 
protestanl cantons of Switzerland. The intelligence alarmed the 
marquess Pianeze, the chief minister of the duke ; who, to suppress 
the nascent confederacy, marched from Turin with an armed force, 
reduced La Torre into which the insurgents had thrown a garrison 
of six hundred men, and, having made an oflTer of pardon to all who 

(1) These were the four districts of Angrogna, (3) The decree of Gastaldo is in Morlaad, 
Villaro, Bobbio, and Rnrata. Siri, del Mercurio, History of the Evangelical Churches in the valleys 
overo Historia de' Correnti Tempi. Firenze, 1682, of Piedmont, p. 303. The grounds of that deci«e 
toin. XT. p. 827' are at p. 408» the objections to it at p. 423. See 

(2) Gilles« Pastore dela Torre, p. 72. Geneve, also Siri, xv. 827. 830. Chiesa, Corona Reale di 
1644, and Rorengo, Mtmerts Histbrichei p. 8. Savoia, 1. 150. Denina,iii. 324*. Gaiehonoo, iii. 
1649. 139. 
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should submit, ordered his troops to fix their quarters in Bobbio, 
Yiliaro, and the lower part of Angrogna. It had previously been i. ». 
promised that ihej should be peaceably received ; but the inhabi- Ap^r!^. 
tanfs had already retired to the mountains with their cattle and pro- 
visions ; and the soldiers found no other accommodation than: th« 
bare walls. Quarrels soon foUowekl between the parties ; one act of 
offence was retaliated with another y and the desire of vengeadoe: 
provoked a war of eiterminalion. But the military were in geherM 
successful ; and the natives found themselves compelled to flee to 
the summits of the loftiest mountains, or to seek refuge in the val- 
leys of Dauphin^, among a people of similar habite and religion (1). 
Accounts of these transactions, but accounts teeming with exag- 
geration and improbabilities, were transmitted to the different pro- 
testant states by the ministers at Geneva. They represented the duke 
of Savoy as a bigoted and intolerant prince ; the Yaudois as an in- 
nocent race, whose only crime was their attachment to the reformed 
faith. They implored the prolestant powers to assume the defence 
of their persecuted brethren, and called for pecuniary contributibns 
to save from destruction by famine the remnant which had escaped 
the edge of the sword (2). In England the cause was advocated by May. 
the press and from the pulpit ; a solemn fast was kept, and the pas- 
sions of the people were roused to enthusiasm. The ministers in a 
body waited on Cromwell to recommend the Yaudois to his protec- 
tion -, the armies in Scotland and Ireland presented addresses, expres- 
sive of their readiness to shed their blood in so sacred a cause ; and all 
classes of men, from the highest to the lowest, hastened to contribute 
their money towards the support of the Piedmontese prbtestants. It 
was observed that, among those who laboured to inflame the prej udices 
ef the people, none were more active than the two ambassadors from 
Spain, and Stouppe, the minister of the French church in London (3). 
Both had long laboured to prevent the conclusion of the treaty with 
France ; and they now hoped to effect their purpose, because Savoy 
was the ally of France, and the principal barbarities were said to have 
been perpetrated by troops detached from the French army (4). 

(l) Siri, XV. 827 — 833 • U would be a difficolt motions, etc. with some reflections on Mr. Stoop- 

tMk to determine hj whom, after the redaction pe's Collected Papers* 1655. Norland, 387—404. 

of La Torre, the first blood was wantonly drawn, Siri, xt. 827— 843, and Thurloe, iii. 413. 64. 

or to which party Uie blame of superior cruelty 75. 90. 502. 35, 36. 617. 26. 56. 
nallj belongs. The authorities on each side are {2) The infidelity of these reports is acknow- 

interested, and therefore suspicious : the provo- ledged by Morland, the protector's agent, in a 

cations alleged by the one are as warmly denied confidential letter to secretary Thnrloe. " The 

by the other; and to the ravages of the miliUry ** greatest difficulty I meet wiUi is in relation to 

in Angrogna and Lucema, are opposed the mas- ''the matter of fact in die beginning of these 



of the catholics in Perousa and San liar- " troubles, and during the time of the war. For 

tino. In favour of the Vaudots may be consulted '* 1 find, upon diligent search, that many papers 

Leger, Histoire G^ni^le des Eglises Evangdi- *' and books whidi have been put out in print 

qocs, etc. ( He was a principal instigator of these ** on' this subject, CTen by seme ministers of the 

tnmbles.) Stouppe, Collection of the several pa* *' valleys, are lame in many particulars, and in 

pen sent to lus highness, etc. London, 1655. *« many things not conformable to truth." Thar- 

SdwiidJcnais in Retormatam Heligiouem Perse* loe, iv. 417. 

catioms Brevis Narratio, Londini, 1655. Mor- (t) Thurioe. iii. 470. 680- Siri, xv. 468. 

land, 3M— S84» and the papers in Thurloe, iii. (4) Under Pianeze were some troops detached 

Ml. 84. 412. 16. 30. 44. 5». 538. Against them from the French army commanded by prince 

—A Sboft and Faithful Account of the late Com- Thomas of Savoy. It was reported that a regi- 
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These evento opened a flatteriDg prospect to the yanity of Crom- 
well. By his usurpation he had forfeited all claim to the title of the 
champion of civil liberty ; he might still come forward, in the sight 
of Europe, in the more august character of the protector of the re- 
formed faith. His first care was to make, through Stouppe , a pro* 
mise to the Vaudois of his support, and an offer to transplant them 
to Ireland, and to settle them on the lands of the Irish catholics; of 
Which the first was accepted with expressions of gratitude, and the 
other respectfully declined (1). He next solicited the king of France 
to join with him in mediating between the duke of Sayoy and his 
subjects of the valleys ^ and received for answer, that Louis had 
already interposed his good offices , and had reason to expect a fa- 
May 22. vourable result. Lastly, he sent Morland as ambassador to Turin, 
where he was honourably received, and entertained at the duke's 
expense. To his memorial in favour of the Vaudois, it was replied, 
Jane 21. that out of. compUmeut to Cromwell their rebellion, though unpro- 
voked, should be forgiven : but his further interference was checked 
by the announcement that the particulars of the pacification had 
been wholly referred to Servien, the French ambassador (2). 
At home, Cromwell had signified his intention of postponing the 
May 2'i. siguaturc of the treaty with France till he was acquainted with the 
opinion of Louis on the subject of the troubles in Piedmont. Bor- 
deaux remonstrated against this new pretext for delay ; he main- 
tained that the question bore no relation to the matter of the treaty^ 
that the king of France would never interfere with the inlernal ad- 
ministration of an independent state ; that the duke of Savoy had as 
good a right to make laws for his protestant subjects, as the English 
government for the catholics of the three kingdoms*, and that the 
Vaudois were in reality rebels who had justly incurred the resent- 
ment of their sovereign. But Cromwell was not to be diverted from 
June his purpose. It was in vain the ambassador asked for a final answer ; 
^^''^^' that he demanded an audience of leave preparatory to his departure. 
Aug. 20. At last he was relieved from his perplexity by an order to announce 
that the duke, at the request of the king of France, had granted an 
amnesty to the Vaudois, and confirmed their ancient privileges ; 
that the boon had been gratefully received by the insurgents ; and 
that the natives of the valleys, protestants and catholics, had met, 
embraced each other with tears, and sworn to live in perpetual 
amity together. The unexpected intelligence was received by Crom- 
well with a coldness which betrayed his disappointment (3). But, if 

ment of Irish papists formed a part of this de- ** hear not such complaints of them as yon set 

tachment ; and to them were attributed, of course^ " forth ." Thurloe, iii . SO. 

the most horrible barbarities. Leger, iii. Stouppe, (i) Thurloe, iii. 459. 

preface. Thurloe. iii. 412. 459. 400. On inquiry, (2) Ibid. 528. 608- 636. 656. 672. Siri, ibid. 

it was discoyered that these supposed Irishmen Vauffh. 248* 

were English. '• The Irish regiment said to be (3) Thurloe, iii. 409> 470. 475. 535. SS8. 706. 

" there was the eari of Bristol's regiment,a small 734. 742. 745. Siri, xv. 843. 

" and weak one, most of them being English. I 
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the pacffiealion broke the new projects which he meditated (1), it 
served to raise his fame in the estimation of Europe ; for it was eti- ^"e- s 
deot that the Taudois owed the favourable conditions which they 
obtained, not so much to the good-will of Louis , as lo his anxiety 
(hat no pretext should remain for the Mure interference of the 
protector (2). 

But though tranquillity was restored in Piedmont, Cromwell was 
«till unwilling lo conclude the treaty till he had ascertained what 
impression had been made on the king of Spain by the late attempt 
on Hispaniola. To Philip, already engaged in war with France, it 
was painflil to add so powerful an adversary to the number of his 
enemies ; but the affront was so marked, so unjust, so unprovoked, 
that to submit to it in silence was to subscribe to his own degrada- 
tion. He complained, in dignified language, of the ingratitude and ^^^: '• 
injustice of the English government; contrasted with its conduct 
his own most scrupulous adhesion both to4he letter and the spirit 
of the treaties between the kingdoms ; ordered that all ships, mer- 
chandise, and property belonging to the siibjects of the Common- 
wealth should be seized and secured in every part of his dominions, 
and instructed his ambassador in London to remonstrate and take 
his leave (3). The day after the passport was delivered to don ^'- ^4 
Alonzo, Cromwell consented to the signature of the treaty with 
France. Itprovided, that the maritime hostilities, which had so long 
harassed the trade of the two nations, should cease *, that the rela- 
tions of amity and commerce should be restored ; and, by a separate, 
and therefore called a secret, article, that Barriere, agent for. the 
prince of Cond6, and nine other Frenchmen, equally obnoxious to 
the FVench ministry, should be perpetually excluded from the ter- 
ritory of the Commonwealth *, and that Charles Stuart, his brother 
the duke of York, Ormond, Hyde, and fifteen other adherents of the 
exiled prince, should, in the same manner, be excluded from the 
kingdom of France (4). The protector had persuaded himself that, 

(1) The protestant cantons of Switzerland had found to be dipt or coanterfeit money. Journals^ 
•ent eolonel Mey to Bogland, oCfering to raise an 1 1, July 15S9. 

army in aid of the Yauilois, if Cromwell would h) Thurloe, iv. J9, 20. 21. 82' 91. 

famiah a sabndy of 10»000/. per month. (Siri» (4) Damont, ri. part ii. p. 121. In the body 

Mercnrio, xv. 472.) In consequence Downing of the treaty, neither the Ling nor the protector 

was desjiatcfaed as envoy to these cantons ; but is named ; all the articles are stipulated between 

the pacification was already oondnded ; and on the Commonwealth of England and the kingdom 

his arriral at Geneva, he received orders, dated of France. In the preamble, however, the king 

Aug 30> to return immediately. ( Thurloe, iii. of France is mentioned* and in the first place, 

692. 4 ; iv. 31.) Still the design was not aban- but not as if this arose from any claim of prece- 

doned, bat entrwted to Morland, who remained dency ; for it merely relates, that the most Chris* 

■tGeneva,to distribute the money from Bngland. tian king, sent his ambassador to England, and 

Vlhat were his secret instnicUons may be seen, the most' serene lord, the protector, appointed 

ibid. p. 8^. commissioners to meet him. When the treaty was 

(2) The conditions may be seen in Morland, submitted to Bordeaux, previously to his signs- 
<St. Damont, vi. part ii. p. 114; andLeger, ture, he discovered an alteration in the usual 
M9. TIm sobecription fvr the Vaudois, of which title of his sovereign. Rex Gallorum, (the very 
SiOtf. was given by the protector, amounted to title aflerwaids adopted by the national assem- 
36*328/. 4s. %i. Of this sum 2S,828/. 9s. 9d, was biy,) instead of Rex Galiiarum, and on that ac- 
MBt at different times to the valleys; 408/. tls. count refused to sign it. Aftn a long oontesta- 
WM charged for expenses s and absot 500/. was tion he yielded to the arguments of the Dutch 

ambassador. Thorioe, iv. 115. 
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if the bMse of Sloart was to be restored, it must be Ihreugh the aid 
of Fraoce ^ and, he hoped, by the addition of this secret article, to 
create a bitter and lasting enmity between the two families. Nor 
was he content with this. As soon as the ratifications had been ex- 
changed, he proposed a more intimate alliance between England 
and France. Bordeaux was instructed to confine himself in his reply 
to general expresstons of Mendship. He might receive any com- 
munications which were offered : he was to make no advances on 
the part of his soyereign. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Poverty and Character of Charles Stuart— War with Spain— Parliament— Exclosioa of 
Members— Puaishment of Naylor— Proposal to make Cromwell King— His hesitation 
and refusal— New Constitution— Sindercomb— Sexby— Alliance with France— Parlia- 
ment of Two Houses—Opposition in the Commons-Dissolution— Reduction>of Don- 
kirk— Sickness of the Protector^His Death and Character. 

The reader is aware that Ihe young king of Scots, after his escape 
from Worcester, had returned to Paris^ defeated but not disgraced. 
The spirit and courage which he had displayed were taken as an 
earnest of future and more successful efforts ; and the perilous ad- 
ventures which he had encountered, threw a romantic interest round 
the character of the royal exile. But in Paris he found himself 
without money or credit, followed by a crowd of faithful dependents, 
whese indigence condemned them to suffer the most painful priva- 
tions. His mother, Henrietta, herself in no very opulent circum- 
stances, received him into her house and to her table; after the 
lapse of six months, the French king settled on him a monthly allow- 
ance of six thousand francs (1); and to this were added the casual 
supplies furnished by the loyalty of his adherents in England, and 
his share of the prizes made by the cruisers under his flag (2). 
Yet, with all these aids, he was scarcely able to satisfy the more 
importunate of his creditors, and to dole out an occasional pittance 
to his more immedic|te followers. From their private correspondence 
it appears that the most favoured among them were at a loss to 
procure food and clothing (3); 

(1) Clar. iii. 441. Thirteen francs weitT eqai- ** and I am not aafoainted with one servant of 
valent to an English poand. ** his who hath a pislole in his pocket. FIto or 

(2) His daim was one fifteenth, that of the "six of us eat together one meal a day for 
dnke of York, aS admiral, one tenth. See a col* '* a pistole a week : but ail .of us owe for God 
lection of letters, almost ezdusiTcly on that " knows how many weeks, to the poor woaMm 
subject, between sir Edward Hyde and sir Rt> *' that feeds as." Clarendon Papers, iii. 174. 
chard Browne. Evelyn's Mem. v. 241, et seq. Jnne 37, 16SS. " I want shoes and shirts, and 

(3) Clarendon Pap. iii. 120* 124. " I do not ** the marquess of Ormood is in no belter condi- 
" know that any roan is yet dead for want of "tion. What help then can we give oar IrieiHis?" 
"bread} which really I wonder at. 1 am sure Ibid. 229, Ap. 3, 16S4. Se« also Carle's Letters, 
" the king owes for all be hath eaten since April : ii . 461 . 
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Yet, poor^ he was, Charles had been advised to keep up the 
name and appearance of a court. He had his lord keeper, his chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, his privy councillors, and most of the of- 
ficers allotted to a royal establishment; and the eagerness t)f pursuit, 
the competition of intrigue with which these nominal dignities were 
sought by the exiles, furnish scenes which cannot fail to excite the 
smile or the pity of an indiflTerent spectator. But weshould remember' 
that they were the only objects left open to the ambition of these 
men ; that they offered scanty, yet desirable, salaries to their po- 
verty ; and that they held out the promise of more substantial benefits 
on the restoration of the king, an event which, however distant it 
might seem to the apprehension of others, was always near in the 
belief of the more ardent royalists (1). 

Among these competitors for place were two, who soon acquired^ 
and long retained, the royal confidence, the marquess of Ormond 
and sir Edward Hyde. Ormond owed the distinction to the lustre of 
his family, the princely fortune which he had lost in the royal 
cause, his long though unsuccessful services in Ireland, dnd the 
high estimation in which he had been held by the late monarch. In 
taleat and application Hyde was superior to any of his colleagues. 
Charles I. had appointed him chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Counsellor to the young prince ; and the son afterwards confirmed 
by his own choice the judgment of his father. Hyde had many 
enemies \ whether it was that by his hasty and imperious temper he 
gave cause of offence, or that unsuccessful suitors, aware of his in- 
fluence with the king, attributed to his counsels the failure of their 
petitions. But he was not wanting in his own defence : the intrigues 
set on foot to remove him ft'om the royal ear were defeated by his 
address ; and the charges brought against him of disaffection and 
treachery were so victoriously refhted, as to overwhelm the accuser 
with confusion and disgrace (2). 

The expectations, however, which Charles had raised by his con- 
duct in England were soon disappointed. He seemed to lose sight 
of his three kingdoms amidst the gaieties of Paris. His pleasures 
and amusements engrossed his attention ; it was with difficulty that 
he could be drawn to the consideration of business ; and, if he pro- 
mised to devote a few hours on each Friday to the writing of letters 
and the signature of despatches, he often discovered suflicient rea- 
sons to free himself from the burthen (3). But that which chiefly 
distressed his advisers was the number and publicity of his amours; 
and, in particular, the utter worthlessqess of one woman, who by 
her arts had won his affection, and by her impudence exercised the 
control over his easy temper. This was Lucy Walters, or Barlow, 

(1) Claroiidon Pap. iii. 83, 99. 106. 136. 162. Lansdowne's Works, ii. 336— 241, quoted by 
179. 187. el paasiiu. Clarendon, History, iii. Harris, iv. 153. Clarendon Papers, iii. 84. 92. 
434, 5. 453. 138. 188. 200. 229. 

(2) Clarendon, HI. 138- 510- 515^520. (3) Clarend. Pap. iii. 159> 170. 
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tbe mother of a child, afterwards the cdebrateddukeofMoomoiith, 
of whom Charles belieyed himself to be the father (1). Ormond and 
Ujd^ laboured to dissolve this disgraeefhl comiexioo. The7 repre- 
seoted to the king the injury which it did to the royal cause in 
England, where the appearances at least of morality were so highly 
respected ; and, after several temporary separations, they prevailed 
iiw. ^° Walters to accept an annuity of 400/., and to repair with her 
Jan. 21. child to her native country. But Cromwell sent her back to France; 

July IQ, ' 

and she returned to Paris, where by her lewdness she forfeited the 
royal favour, and shortened her own days. Her son was taken from 
her by the lord Crofts, and placed under the care of the Oratoriens 
In Paris (2). 

But if Charles was incorrigible in the pursuit of pleasure, he 
proved a docile pupil on the subject of religion. On one hand, the 
catholics, on the other, the presbyterlans, urged him by letters and 
messages to embrace their respective modes of worship. The former 
maintained that he could recover the crown only through the aid 
of the catholic sovereigns, and had no reason to expect such aid, 
while he professed himself a member of that church which had so 
long persecuted the English catholics O). The others represented 
themselves as holding the destiny of the king in tbeir hands ; they 
were royalists at heart, but how could they declare in favour of a 
prince who had apostatized from the covenant which he had taken 
in Scotland, and whoso restoration would probably re-establish the 
, tyranny of the bishops (4) ? The king's advisers repelled these at- 
tempts with warmth and indignation. They observed to him that, 
to become a catholic was to arm all his protestant subjects against 
him ; to become a presbyterian, was to alienate all who had been 
fiiithfhl to his father, both protestants of the church of England and 
catholics. He faithfully followed their advice ; to both parties he 

ft) 8h« wu prenoody the mistreM of coload the head of an army of Irish catholics ; promising 

Booert Sydn^ ; and her son bore so great a re- in case of success, to grant IJbe free exercise of 

•emblance to raat officer, that the duke of York the catholic religion, and every odier indulgence 

ahmys looked upon Sydner as the father. Life of irhich could be reasonably asked. The leason 

James, i. 491' James, in his instructions to his alleged for this application was that the power 

•on, says, " All the kiiowing world, as well as of Cromwell was drawing to a close, and the 

" mysdf, had many convincing reasons Ut think most tempting offers had been made to Charles 

" he was not the king's son, Irat Robert Syd- by the presbyterlans : but the presbyterians were 

*'ney'8. Macpherson's Papers, i. 77. Evelyn the mosl cruel enemies of the catholics , and he 

calls Barlow " a browse, beautiful, bold, but in- would not owe his restoration to them, till he had 

*' sipid creature." Diary, ii. 11. souc^tand been refused the aid of the catholic 

(2) James, i. 492. Clarendon's Own Life, 205. powers. From the original dated atCologne, 17th 
Cbrendon Papers iii. 180. Thntloe, v. 169. 178 : Nov., 18S4, v. s., and subscribed by Peter Talbot, 
▼ii. 325. Charies, in the time of his exile, had afterwards catholic archbisht^ of Dublin, ex 
also children by Catherine Peg, and Elisabeth mandato expresso Regis Britanniarum. It was 
KiUigrew. See Sandford, 646t €47. In the ac- jriainly a scheme on the part of Cliarles« to pro- 
obunt of Barlow's discharge from the Tower cure money ; and probably failed of success. 

by Whitelock, we are told that she c«Iled htt- (A) Both these parties were equally desirous 

self tluB wife of Charies (Whitelock. 649) Hn the of having the young duke of Gloucester of their 

Metcnrius Politicus, she is styled ** his wife or religion. Clar. Pap. iii. ISS. 155. The qneea 

** udstress." Ellis, new series, iii. 352. mottier placed him under the care of Montague, 

(3) Tet he made applicatioa in 1654 to the her almoner, at Pontoise ; but Charles sent Or- 
piwa, through Goswin Nickel, general of the mond, who brought him away to Cologne. Clar. 
order of Jesuits, for a large sum ofmoney, whidi Hist. iii. 545. Papers, iii. 256-^260. Evelyn, ▼. 
might enable him to rontend for hia kingdom at 295. 908. 
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pronuMd, indeed, every iodolgence in point of religion which they 
could reasonably desire : hut ayowed, at the same time, his deter- 
mioalion to liye and die a member of that church in defence of 
which his father had fought and suffered. It is not, howeyer, im* 
probable that these applications, with the arguments by which 
they were supported, had a baneful influence on the mind of the 
king. They created in him an indifference to religious truth, a per- 
suasion that men always model their belief according to their inte- 
rest (1). 

As soon as cardinal Mazarin began to negotiate with the pro- 
tector, the ftiends of Charles persuaded him to quit the French 
territory. By the French minister the proposal was gratefully re- 
ceiyed; he promised the royal fugitiye the continuation of his 
pension, ordered the arrears to be immediately discharged, and 
paid him for the next half year in advance (2). Charles fixed his ^"' 12. 
residence at Cologne, where he remained for almost two years, till 
the rupture between England and Spain called him again into acti- 
vity (3). After some previous negotiation, be repair^ to the neigh- 
bourhood of Brussels, and offered himself as a valuable ally to the 
Spanish monarch. He had it in his power to call the English and 
Irish regiments in the French service to his own standard -, he 
possessed numerous adherents in the English navy *, and, with the 
aid of money and ships, he should be Me to contend once more 
for the crown of his fathers, and to meet the usurper on equal terms 
on English ground. By the Spanish ministers the proposal was 
entertained, but with their accustomed slowness. They had to con- 
sult the cabinet at Madrid ; they were unwilling to commit them- 
selves so fiir as to cut off all hope of reconciliation with the pro- 
tector ; and they had already accepted the offers of another enemy 
to Cromwen, whose aid, in the opinion of Don Alonzo, the late 
ambassador, was preferable to that of the exiled king (4). 

This enemy was colonel Sexby. He had risen from the ranks to 
the office of adjutant-general in the parliamentary army *, and his 
contempt of danger and enthusiasm for liberty had so far recom- 
mended him to the notice of Cromwell, that the adjutant was occa- 
sionally honoured with a place in the councils, and a share in the 
bed, of the lord-general. But Sexby had attached himself to the 

(1) CUrendon Papers, iii. 163> 164. 256. 281' lector, but defended himself on tbe ground that 

2M. 310* Hist. iii. 448. he was oarefiil to commtuucttte Bothing but whatt 

J 2) 7200 pistoles for twelve months' arrears, was false. That this plea was true, appeared 

I S600 for six in advance. Clar. Pap. iiL 293. from his despatch, whieh was filled witn a de- 

(3) While Charles was at Cologne, he was sor* tailed account of a fictitious debate in the cottn> 

leaBded by spies, who supplied Cromwell with cil s but die fabehoods which he had sent to 

copioos informatioD, thongh it is probable that England had occasioned the arrest and impri- 

they knew little more than the puUic reports in sonment of sereral rojalists, and Manning was 

the town. On one occasion the letters were opened shot as a traitor at Duynwald, in the territory of 

at the pos^office, and a despatch was found from the duke (tf Neuburg. Clar. iii. 563—9. White* 

a person nana«d Manning to Thurloe. Being qnes- lock, 633. Thnrioe, It. 293. 

timed befor« €harles Manning confessed that (4) Clar. Pap. iji. tT5. 279. 386> 
he reeeived an ample nuintenance from the pro- 
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cause, not lo the man; and his admiralioD, as soon as Cromwell 
apostatized from his former principles, was converted into the most 
deadly hatred. On the expulsion of the long parliament, he joined 
Wildman and the leveUers : Wildman was apprehended ] but Sexby 
eluded the vigilance of the pursuivants, and traversed the country 
in disguise, every where distributing pamphlets, and raising up ene*- 
mies to the protector. In the month of May, 1655, he rq)aired to 
A.B. the court at Brussels. To the archduke and the count of Fuensal- 

1A5S 

^lue.* dagna, he revealed the real object of the secret expedition under 
Yenables and Penn ; and offered the aid of the English levellers for 
the destruction of a man^ the common enemy of the liberties of his 
country, and of the rights of Spain. They were a numerous and 
determined band of patriots ; they asked no other aid than money 
and the co-operation of the English and Irish troops in the Spanish 
service ; and they were ready, for security, to deliver a strong mari- 
time fortress into the hands of their allies. Fuensaldagna hesitated 
to give a positive answer before an actual rupture had taken places 
and at his recommendation Sexby proceeded to Madrid. At first he 
was received with coldness ^ but the news from Hispaniola estab- 
lished his credit ; the value of his information was now acknow- 
ledged *, he obtained the sum of 40,000 crowns for the use of his 
party, and an assurance was given that, as soon as they should be 

A. B. in possession of the port which he had named, 6000 men should 

Jan!' ^^^ ^^^^ Flanders to their assistance. Sexby returned to Antwerp, 
transmitted several large sums to his adherents, and, though Crom- 
well at length obtained information of the intrigue, though the last 
remittance of 800/. had been seized, the intrepid leveller crossed 
over to England, made his arrangements with his associates, and 

'aZ'. returned in safety to the continent (1). 

July 27. It now became the object of the Spanish ministers, who had, at 
last, accepted the offer of Charles, to effect an union between him 
and Sexby, that, by the co-operation of the levellers with the royal- 
uec. 14. ists, the common enemy might more easily be subdued. Sexbf 
declared that ho had no objection to a limited monarchy, provided 
it were settled by a free parliament. He believed that his friends 
would have none ; but he advised that, at the commencement of the 
attempt, the royalists should make no mention of the king, but put 
forth as their object the destruction of the usurper and the resto- 
ration of public liberty. Charles, on the other hand, was willing to 
make use of the services of Sexby; but he did not believe that his 
means were equal to his professions, and he saw- reason to infer, 
from the advice which he had given, that his associates were 
enemies to royalty (2). 



■1... 



(1) Clarend. Pap. iii. 271, 2.4. 7. 281. 5. 

»rloe, Iv. 698: ▼. 37. 100. 810. 340; vi. 829 (2) Clar. Pap. iii. 303. 311. 2. 5—7 
Cart«'s Letters, ii. 85. 103- 
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The Degotiatioa between the king and the Spanish ministers 
began to alarm both Cromwell md Mazarin. The cardinal anti-* 
cipated the defection of the British and Irish regiments in the 
French service ; the protector foresaw that they would probably be 
employed in a descent upon England, It was resolved to place the 
dttke of York f n opposition (o his brother. That young prince had 
served with his regiment during four campaigns, under the marshal 
Turenne ; his pay as colonel, and his pension of 6000 pistoles, 
amply provided for his wants ; and his bravery in the field had 
gained him the esteem of the general, and rendered him the idol 
of his countrymen. Instead of banishing him, according to the 
secret article, from France, Mazarin, with the concurrence of 
Cromwell, ofitered him the appointment of captain-general in the 
army of Italy. By James it was accepted with gratitude and enthu- 
siasm; but Charles commanded him to resign the office, and to 
repair immediately to Bruges. He obeyed: his departure was fol-«sept.i. 
lowed by the resignation of most of the British and Irish officers 
in (he French army -, and, in many instances, the men followed the 
example of their leaders. Defeated in (his instance, Cromwell and . 
Mazarin had recourse to aaotber intrigue, of which the secret 
springs are concealed from our sight. It was insinuated by some 
pretended friend to Don Juan, the new governor of the Netherlands, 
that little reliance was to be placed on James, who was sincerely 
attached to France, and governed by sir John Berkeley, the secret 
agent of the French court, and the known enemy of the chancellor 
and bis party. In consequence, the real command of the royal ^ 
forces was given to Marsin, a foreigner ; an oath of fidelity to Spain 0ec. 5. 
was, with the consent of Charles, exacted from the officers and 
soldiers \ and in a few days James was first requested and then com- 
manded by his brother to dismiss Berkeley. The young prince did Dec. 
not refuse ; but he immediately followed Beri^eley into Holland, ^' 
with the intention of passing through Germany into France. His 
departure was hailed with joy by Cromwell, who wrote a congra- 
tulatory letter to Mazarin on the success of this intrigue : it was an 
<^iect of dismay to Charles, who by inessengers entreated and com- 
manded James to return. At Breda, the prince appeared to hesitate, a. p. 
He soon afterwards retraced his steps to Bruges, on a promise that ji|?f jj. 
the past should be forgotten ; Berkeley followed ; and the triumph 
of the fugitives was completed by the elevation of the obnoxious 
favourite to the peerage (1). 

(t) Of the flight of James, ClarendoQ makes self and Berkeley arise from his op[X)sitioB to 

no mention in his htstoiy. He eyen seeks to Berkeley's claim to the mastership of the court 

persuade his reader that the duke was compelled of wards (Hist. 440, Papers, ibid.); James, from 

to leave France in consequence of the secret arti* Clarendon's advice to lady Morton to reject Ber- 

de, (ill. 610. 6l4. Papers, iii. Supplement, keley's proposal of marriage. (James, i. 373.) 

Ixxiz), though it is plain from the Memoirs of That the remorai of Berkeley originated with 

James, tbtat he left unwillingly in obedience to Mazarin, and was retiuired by Fnensaktagna, 

theafabolule command of his brother. (James, i. who employed lord Bristol and Bennet for that 

270-) Clarendon makes the enmity between him- purpose, appears from Cromwell's letter to the 
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We may now retarn to Eogiaod, where (he Spanish war had 
excited general discontent. By the friends of the commonwealth 
Spain was considered as their most ancient and faithM ally ; the 
merchants complained that the trade with that country, one of the 
most lacratiye branches of British commerce, was taken out of their 
hands and given to their rivals in Holland ; and the saints believed 
that (he failure of the expedition to Hispaniohi was a sufficient 
proof that heaven condemned this breach of the amity between the 
two states. It was to little purpose that Cromwell, to vindicate his 
conduct, published a manifesto, in which, having enumerated many 
real or pretended injuries and barbarities inflicted on Englishmen 
by the Spaniards in the West Indies, he contended that the war 
was just, and honourable, and necessary. His enemies, royalists, 
levellers, anabaptists, abd republicans, of every description, did not 

*'*'* '* suffer the clamour against him to subside ; and, to his surprise, a 
request was made by some of the captains of another fleet collected 
at Portsmouth, to be informed of the object of the expedition. If it 
were destined against Spain, their consciences would compel them 
to decline the service. Spain was not the offending party : for the 
instances of aggression enumerated in the manifesto were well 
known to have been no more than acts of self defence against the 

'^''' depredations and encroachments of English adventurers (1). To 
suppress this dangerous spirit, Desborough hastened to Portsmouth : 
some of the officers resigned their commissions, others were super- 
seded, and the fleet at length sailed under the joint command of 

Mtf. IS. Bhike and Montague, of whom the latter possessed the protector's 
confidence, and was probably employed as a spy on the conduct of 
his colleague. Their destination in the first place was Cadiz, to 
destroy the shipping in the harbour, and to make an attempt on 
that city, or the rock of Gibraltar. On their arrival, they called a 

Apr- ts. council of war ; but no pilot could be found hardy or confident 
enough to guide the fleet through the winding channel of the Ca- 
raccas -, and the defences of both Cadiz and GibraKar presented too 
formidable an aspect to allow a hope of success without the co- 
operation of a military force (2). Abandoning the attempt, the two 

May 39. admirals proceeded to Lisbon, and extorted from the king of Por- 
tugal the ratification of the treaty formerly concluded by his am- 
bassador, with the payment of the stipuiated sum of 50,000/. 

j«ui« 10. Thence they returned to Cadiz, passed the straits, insulted the 

'"ly 10. Spaniards in Malaga, the Moors in Sallee, and after a fruitless 
cruize of more than two months, anchored a second time in the 
Tagus (3). It fortuned, that just after their arrival captain Stayner, 

cudinal. (Tbarloe, t. 1U-) Bristol's letter to (l) Thnrloe, it. 571. See also S6S. 589. 594. 

Om king, rciar. Papen, iii. 318) and Claieiidoa's Carte's Letters, ii. 87. 90. 93. 95. 

•eooont or Bei^eley. Ibid. Snpplenent, bcxix. (2) Tborloe, t. 67. 18S. 

See also ibid. S17— tJM; and the Memoirs ef (S) Thorloe, i. 736—710; v^ OS. US. 3Sir. 

James, i. 900— 398. 380. Vaaghan, i. 440. 
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mlh a squadron of frigates, fell ia with a Spanish fleet of eight sail s«pt. lo. 
from America. Of these he destroyed four, and captured two, one 
of which was laden with treasure. Montague, who came home with 
the prize, valued it in his despatch at 200,000Z.; the public prints 
aMwo millions of ducats; and the friends of Cromwell hailed the 
eyent *^ as a renewed testimony of God's presence, and some wit^ 
^^ ness of his acceptance of the engagement against Spain (1).*' 

The equipment of this fleet had exhausted the treasury, and the 
protector dared not impose additional taxes on the country at a 
time when his right to levy the ordinary revenue was disputed in 
the courts of law. On the ground that (he parliamentary grants 
were expired, sir Peter Wentworth had refu£^ to pay the assess- 
ment in the country, and Coney, a merchant, the duties on im- 
ports in London. The commissioners imposed fines, and dis- 
trained ', the aggrieved brought actions against the collecting. 
Cromwell, indeed, Was able to suppress these proceedings by im- 
prisoning the counsel and intimidating their clients *, but the 
example was dangerous ; the want of money daily increased \ and, 
by the advice of the council, he consented to call a parliament to 
meet on the 17th of September (2). 

The result of the elections revealed to him the alarming secret, 
that the antipathy to his government was more deeply rooted, and 
more widely spread, than he had previously imagined. In Scot-> 
land and Ireland, indeed, the electors obsequiously chose the 
members recommended by the council ; but these were conquered 
countries, bending under the yoke of military despotism. In £ng* 
land, the whole nation was in a ferment; pamphlets were clandes- Aug.jio. 
tinely circulated, calling on the electors to make a last struggle in 
defence of their liberties ; and, though Yane, Ludlow, and Rich 
were taken into custody (3), though other repubtican leaders were 
excMled by criminal prosecutions, though the cavaliers, the catho- 
lics, and all who had neglected to aid the cause of the parliament, 
were disqualified from voting by ^^ Cae instrument,'' though a mi- 
litary force .was employed in London to overawe the proceedings, 
and the whole influence of the government and of the army was 
openly exerted in the country, yet in several counties the court 
candidates were wholly, and in most partially, rejected. But Crom- 

(1) Tharloe. 399. 433. 509. 534. Carte's Let- missionen were appointed to confer with their 
ten, ii. 114. It appears from aleUer of colonel ageot Manassefa Ben Israel, and a conncil of di- 
White, that the silrer in pigs weighed something -vines was consolted respecting the lawfulness oi 
more than forty thousand ponnds, to which were the project. The opposition of the merchants 
to be added some chests of wronght plate. Thur* and theologians induced him to pause; but Mr. 
loe, 542. Thnrloc himself says all was plundered Ellis has shown that he afterwards took them 
to about 250,000/- or 300,000/. sterling. 557. silently under his protection. Council Book, 
The ducat was worth 95. I4th Nov., 1655. Thurloe, iv. 321. 98. Bates, 

(2) Carle's Letters, ii. 96- 103. 109. Ludlow, 371. Ellii, iv. 2. Marten had made an ineffectual ~ 
ii. 9/^—B2. Clar. 0ist. iii. 6i9. See also A Nar- attempt in their favour «t the commencement of 
rative of the Proceedings in the case of Mr. G. the commonwealth. Wood's Atheu. Ox. iii. 1S89. 
^oney, by S. Selwood, gent., 1655.~- The Jews (8) The proceedings en these occasions may 
had offered Cnnnwen a considerable sum for he seen in Ludlow, ii. 1 1 5~'133 ;. and Slate 
permission to settle and trade in BngUiod. Cam' Trials, r. 791. • 
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well was aware of the error which he had committed in the last 
parliament. He resolved that none of his avowed opponents should 
be allowed to take possession of their seals. The returns were laid 
before the council \ the majors-general received orders to inquiro 
into the political and religious characters of the elected -, the re- 
ports of these officers were carefully examined ; and a list was made 
of nearly one hundred persons to be excluded under the pretext of 
immorality or delinquency (1). 

On the appointed day, the protector, after divine service, ad- 
dressed the new ^^representatives'' in the painted chamber. His 

Sept. 17. real object was to procure money ; and with this view he sought to 
^ excite their alarm, and to inflame their religious antipathies. He 

enumerated the enemies of the nation. The first was the Spaniard, 
the natural adversary of England, because Ijje was the slave of the 
pope, a child of darkness, and consequenBy hostile to the light, 
blinded by superstition, and anxious to put down the things of 
God ; one with whom it was impossible to be at peace, and to whom, 
in relation to this country, might be applied the words of Scripture, 
^^ I will put enmity between thy seed and her seed.'' There wa» 
also Charles Stuart, who with the aid of the Spaniard and the duke 
of Newburg, had raised a formidable army for the invasion of the 
island. There were the papists and cavaliers, who had already 
risen, and were again ready to rise in favour of Gtiarles Stuart. 
There were the levellers, who had sent an agent to the court of Ma- 
drid, and the fiflh-monarchy-men, who sought an union with the 
levellers against him, ^^ a reconciliation between Herod and Pilate 
^^ that Christ might be put to death." The remedies— though in 
this part of his speech he digressed so frequently as to appear loth 
to come to the remedies, — were to prosecute the war abroad, and 
strengthen the hands of the government at home \ to lose no time 
in questions of inferior moment, or less urgent necessity, b«t to 
inquire into the state of the revenue, and to raise ample supplies. 
In conclusion, he explained the eighty-fifth psalm, exclaiming, 
'^ If pope and Spaniard, and devil, and all set themselves against 
^^ us, though they should compass us about like bees, yet in the 
^' name of the Lord we shall destroy them. The Lord of Hosts is 
*' with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge (2)." 

Sept. 22. From the painted chamber the members proceeded to the house. 
A military guard was stationed at the door, and a certificate from 
the council was required from each individual previously to his 
admission (3). The excluded members complained by letter of this 

(1) Tharloe, v. 209. 317. 328* 9. 337. 341.. 3. reach to more than one thousand, is twice as- 
9. 424. serted by Thorloe himself. 605, 672. 

(2) Introduction to Burton's Diary, cxlviii— (3) The certificates vrhich had been distri-> 
clxxix. Journals, Sep. 17. Thurloe, r. 427. That buted to the favoured members were in this 
the king's army, which Cromwell exaggerated to form :'* Sep. 17, 1656- County of— —. These 
the amount of eight thousand qnen, did not " are to certify that A. 6. is returned by inden* 
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breach of parliamentary privilege. A strong feeling of disapproba- 
lion was manifested in several parts of the house ; the clerk of the 
commonwealth in chancery received orders to lay all the returns oa 
the table ; and the council was requested to state the grounds of 
this novel and partial proceeding. Fiennes, one of the commis- 
sioners of the great seal, replied, that the duty of inquiry into the 
qualifications of the members was, by the ^^ instrument,*' vested io 
the lords of the council, who had discharged that trust according 
to the best of their judgment. An animated debate followed : thai 
such was the proyision in '^ the inshrument" could not be denied (1) ; 
but that the council should decide on secret information, and with- 
out the knowledge of the individuals who were interested, seemed 
contrary to the first principles of justice. The court, however, 
could now command the votes of the msjority, and a motion that 
the house should pass to the business of the nation was carried by 
dint of numbers. Several members, to show their disapprobation, 
voluntarily seceded, and those, who had been excluded by force, 
published in bold and indignant language an appeal to the justice 
of the people (3). 

Having weeded out his enemies, Cromwell had no reason to fear sepi.23. 
opposition to his pleasure. The house passed a resolution declara- 
tory of the justice and policy of the war against Spain, and two 
acts, by one of which were annulled all claims of Charles Stuart 
an4 his family to the crown, by the other were provided additional 
safeguards for the person of the chief governor. With the same 
unanimity a supply of 400,000/. was voted ; but when the mean^ 
of raising the money came under consideration, a great diversity of 
opinion prevailed. Some proposed to inquire into the conduct of 
the treasury, some to adopt improvements in the collection of the 
revenue, others recommended an augmentation of the excise, and 
others a more economical system of expenditure. In the discus- 
sion oj these questions and of private bills, week after week, month 
afier month, was tediously and fruitlessly consumed ; though the 
time limited by the instrument was passed^ still the money bill had 
made no progress ; and, to add to the impatience of Cromwell, a 
new subject was accidentally introduced, which, as it strongly in- 
terested the passions, absorbed for some time the attention of the 
house (3). 

•• ture one of the knights to serre in tbis pariia- (2) The nature of the charges against the 

•• ment for the said county, and is approTed by members may be seen in Thorloe, t. 371. 38S. 

•• his highness's cooncU. Natb. Taylor, clerk of In the Journals, seventy-nine names only are 

'• the commonwealth in chancery." mentioned (Journals, 1656. Sep. 19). but ninety- 

(l) In the draught of the «• instrument," as it eight arc affixed to the appeal in ^hitelock, 651 

-was amended in the Ust parliament, the juris- —3. In both lists occur the names of Anthony 

diction of the council in this matter was confined Ashley Cooper, who afterwards became Crom- 

tothe charge of delinquency, and its decisiou well's intimate adviser, and of several others who 

was not final, but subject to the approbation of subsequently solicited and obtained certificates, 
the house. Jonmab, 1654, Nov. 29. But that (3) Journals, passim. Thurloe, t. 472. 94. 

draught had not received the protector's assenk 534. 84. 673. 94. See note (D). 
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At the age of nineteen, George Fox, the son of a weaver of 
Drayton, with a mind open to retigioos impressions, had accom- 
panied some of his friends to a neighbouring fair. The noise, 
the revelry, and the dissipation which he witnessed, led him to 
thoughts of seriousness and self-reproach ^ and the enthusiast heard, 
or persuikled himself that he heard, an inward y(»ce, calling 
on him to forsake his parents' house, and to make himself a 
stranger in his own country. Docile to the celestial adroonitioii, 
he began to lead a solitary life, wandering from place to place, 
and clothed from head to foot in garments of leather. He read 
the Scriptures attentiyely, studied, the mysterious visions in the 
Apocalypse, and was instructed in the real meaning by Christ 
and the Spirit. At first, doubts and > fears haunted his mind; 
but, when the time of trial was past, he found himself inebriated 
with spiritual delights, and received an assurance that his name 
was written in the Lamb's Book of Life. At the saime time, he 
was forbidden by the Lord to employ the plural pronoun ^oi# 
in addressing a single person, to bid his neighbour good even 
or good morrow, or to uncover the head, or scrape with the 
leg to any mortal being. At length, the Spirit moved him to 
impart to others the heavenly doctrines which he had learned! 
In 1647, he preached for the first time at Duckenfield, not far 
from Manchester ; but the most fruitful scene of his labours was 
at Swarthmoor, near Ulverston. His disciples followed his example; 
the word of the Spirit was given to women as well as men; 
and the preachers of both sexes, as well as many of their fol-* 
lowers, attracted the notice and the censures of the civil ma- 
gistrate. Their refusal to uncover before the bench was usually 
punished with a fine, on the ground of contempt; their reli- 
gious objection to take an oath, or to pay tithes, exposed them 
to protracted periods of imprisonment ; and they were often and 
severely whipped as vagrants, because, for the purpose of preach- 
ing, they were accustomed to wander through the country. To 
these sufiterings, as is always the case with persecuted secte, ca- 
lumny was added; and they were falsely charged with denying 
the Trinity, with disowning the authority of government, and 
with attempting to debauch the fidelity of the soldiers. Still, in 
defiance of punishment and calumny, the Quakers, so they were 
called, persevered in their profession : it was their duty, they 
maintained, to obey the influence of the Holy Spirit; and they 
submitted with the most edifying resignation to the consequences, 
however painful they might be to flesh and blood (1). 

Of the severities so wantonly exercised against these religionists 
it is difficult to speak with temper : yet it must be confessed 

(1) Fox, Joamal, i. 3», «t seq. Sewel, i. 24. 31. 34, passim« 
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tbat tbeir doctriae of spiritual impulses was likely to lead its 
disciples of eiOier sex, whose min^ were weak and imagitiatiODS 
active, lo extraragaoees at the same lime ladicroos and revolt-' ] 

iag(i;. or this, James Naylor furnished a striking instance. H« 1 

had served in the army, and had been quarter-master in Lam«- 
berfs troop, from which office he was dncharged on account 
of sickness (2). Ue afterwards became a disciple of George Fox, 
and a leading preacher in the capital : but he '^ despised the 
'' power of God" in his master, by whom he was reprimanded, 
and listened to the delusive flattery of some among his female 
hearers, who were so captivated with his Banner and appear- 
ance, as to persuade themselves that Qiru^ was incorporated in 
the new apostle. It was not for him to gainsay what the Spirit 
had revealed to them. He believed himself to be set as a sign 
of the coming or Christy and he accepted the worship which was 
paid to him, not as offered to James Naylor, but to Christ dwelling 
in James Naylor. Under this impression, during part of his pro- a. ». 
gress to Bristol, and at his entrance into tbat city, he rode on ^^; 
horseback with a man walking bareheaded before him, two females 
holding his bridle on each side, and lalhers attending him, one 
of whom, Dorcas Erbury, maintained that he had raised her lo 
life after she had been dead the space of two days« These oc- 
casionally threw scarves and handkerchief before him, and sang, 
^' Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Hosts : Hosanna in ttie 
^^ highest^ holy, holy^ holy, is the Lord God of Israel.'* They 
were apprehended by the mayor, and sent to London to be 
examined by a committee of ihe pariiament. The house, having dm. e. 
heard the report of the committee, voted that Naylor was guilty 
of blasphemy. The next consideration was his punishment : the 
more zealous moved that he should be put to death ; but after 
a debate which continued during eleven days, the iiH)tion was dm. i6. 
lost by a division of ninety-six to eighty-two. Yet the punish- 
ment to which he was doomed ought to have satisfied the most 
bigoted of his adversaries. He stood with his neck in the pillory Dec. is. 
for two hours, and was whipped from Palace-yard to the Old 
Exchange, receiving three hundred and ten lashes in the way. 
Some days later be was again placed In the pillory ; and the Dec. 27. 
leUer B for blasphemer was burnt on his forehead, and his tongue 

(1) ** William Simpson was moved of the ' ■ oji bis bare bodj, grievmis stooinpand im- 

** Lonl to go at sereral times, for tbree yvars, " prisonments in three years time before the 

" naked and bar«foot before them, a; a sign ** king came in* that they night have taken 

*' onto them in markets, courts, towns, cities, to ** warning, bat they would not." Fox, Joornal, i. 

" priests' houses, and to great men's booses ; 572. 

"* so shall they alt be stripped naked as he was (2) Lambert spoke of him with kindness dor- 

'* Mripped naked. And sometimes he was mored ing the debate i '* He was two years my quarter- 

'* to put on hair sockctQth* and Xo besmear his " master, and a very useful person. We parted 

*' Cms, and to tell them, so would the Lonl he- <* with him with very great regret. He was a 

*' smear all their religion, as be was besmeared. '* man of very nnblameable life and conversa- 

** Great sufferings did that poor man nndergo, " tion." Barton's Diary, i. S3. 
'* sore whipping with horsewhips andcoachwhips 

VII. 10 
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ik. ». was tK>red with a red-hot iron (1). From London the house ordered 

j«n.^'i3. him to be conducted to Bristol, the place of his offence. He 
entered at LamfordVgale, riding on the bare back of a horse 

Jan. 17. with, his face to ,the tail ; dismounted at Rockley-gate, and was 
successively whipped in five parts of the city. His admirers, how- 
ever, were not ashamed of the martyr. On every occasion they 
attended him bareheaded ; they kissed and sucked his wounds ; 

Feb. 32. and they chanled with him passages from the Scriptures. On 
his return to London, he was committed to solitary confinement, 
without pen, ink, or paper, or fire, or candle, and with no other 
sustenance than what he might earn by his own industry. Here 
the delusion under which he laboured gradually wore away : he 
acknowledged that his mind had been in darkness, the conse- 
quence and punishment of spiritual pride; and declared that, 
inasmuch as he had given advantage to the evil spirit, he took 
shame to himself. By ^^ the rump parliament '' he was after- 
wards discharged; and the society of friends, by whom he had 
been disowned, admitted him again on proof of his repentance. 
But his sufferings had injured his health. In 1660 he was found 
in a dying state in a field in Huntingdonshire, and shortly aner- 
wards expired (2). 

While the parliament thus spent its time in the prosecution of 
an offence which concerned it not, Cromwell anxiously revolved in 
his own mind a secret project of the first importance to himself 
and the country. To his ambition, it was not sufficient that 
he actually possessed the supreme authority, and exercised it 
with more despotic sway than any of his legitimate predeces- 
sors; he still sought to mount a step higher, to encircle his 
brows with a diadem, and to be addressed with the title of ma- 
jesty. It could not be, that vanity alone induced him to hazard 
the attachment of his friends for the sake of mere parade and empty 
sound. Ho had rendered the more modest title of protector as great 
and as formidable as that of king, and, though uncrowned, had 
treated on a footing of equality with the proudest of the crowned 
heads in Europe. It is more probable that he was led by conside- 
rations of interest. He knew that the nation was weary of change ; 
he saw with what partiality men continued to cling to the old in- 
stitutions ; and be, perhaps, trusted that the establishment of an he- 
' reditary monarchy, with a house of peers, though under a new dy- 
nasty, and with various modifications, might secure the possession 
of the crown, not only to himself, but also to his posterity. How- 

(l) " This day I and B. went to tee Naylor's " handaoindy and patiently." P. 266 in Barton's 

*' tongue bored through, and him marked on Diary, where the report of these debates on Nay* 

*' the forehead. Qe put out his tongue very wil* lor occupies ahnost l40 pages. 

*< Hngly, but shrinked a little when the iron (2) Journals, Dec. 5—17. 1659> Sep. 8. Sewel, 

«« came upon his forehead. He was p..le when be 260—273. 283. 293. State Trials, r. 810'~843. 

" came out of the pillory., but high coloured Merc. Tolit. No. 34* 
" after ton guc'bori tig. He behaved himself very 
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ever that may be, he now made the acquisition of the kingly dignity 
the object of his policy. For this purpose he consulted first with 
Thurloe, and afterwards with St. John and Pierpoint(l); and the ;,.». 
manner in which be laboured to gratify his ambition strickingly j}^^^\ 
displays that deep dissimulation and habitual hypocrisy, which form 
the distinguished traits of his character. 

The first opportunity of preparing the public mind for this im- 
portant alteration was furnished by the recent proceedings against 
Naylor, which had provoked considerable discontent, not on account 
of the severity of the punishment ( for rigid notions of religion had 
subdued the common feelings of humanity ) j but on account of the 
judicial authority exercised by the house— an authority which ap* 
peared subversive of the national liberties. For of what use was the 
right of trial, if the parliament could set aside the ordinary courts 
of law at its pleasure, and inflict arbitrary punishment for any sup- 
posed offence, without the usual forms of inquiry ? As long as the 
question was before the house, Cromwell remained silent \ but when 
the first part of the judgment had been executed on the unfortunate 
sufferer, he came forward in quality of guardian of the public rights, 
and concluded a letter to the speaker with these words; ^'We, 
*'*' being intrusted in the present government on behalf of the people Dec. ss. 
'' of these nations, and not knowing how far such .proceedings 
^' ( wholly without us) may extend in the consequences of it, do 
^' desire that the house will let us know the ground and reason 
^' whereupon they have proceeded.'' This message struck the Dec. 26. 
members with amazement. Few among them were willing to ac- 
knowledge that they had exceeded their real authority ; all dreaded 
to enter into a contest with the protector. The discussion lasted 
three days -, every expedient that had been suggested was ultimately 
rejected; and the debate was adjourned to a future day, when, with 
the secret connivance of Cromwell, no motion was made to resume ^- »• 
it (2). He had already obtained his. object. The thoughts of men jaii.2. 
had been directed to the defects of the existing constitution, and 
to the necessity of establishing checks on the authority of the house, 
similar to those which existed under the ancient government. 

In a few days a bill was introduced which, under the pretence of J^n 7. 
providing money for the support of the militia, sought to confirm 
the past proceedings of the majors-general, and to invest them with 
legal authority for the future. The protector was aware that the 
country longed to be emancipated from the control of these mili- 
tary governors ; for the attainment of his great object it was his in- 
terest to stand well with all classes of people ; and, therefore, though 
he was the author of this unpopular institution, though in his 
speech at the opening of the parliament he had been eloquent in 

(I) Thurloe, v. 694. vi. 20. 37. (2) Burton's Diary, i. 346—258. 2S0— 4. 270 

—282. 296. 
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il8 praise, though he had declared that, after bit experience of its 
ulilily, ^' if Ibe thing were undone, he would do it again ; " he now 
not only abandoned the majors-general to their fate, he eten In- 
structed his dependants in the house to lead the opposition against 
them. As soon as the bill was read a first time, his souTin-law, 
Ciaypole, who seldom spoke^ rose to express his dissent, and was 
followed by the lord Broghtil, known as tbe confidential counsellor 
of the protector. The decimation-tax was denounced as unjust, 
because it was a Tiolation of the act of obliTion, and the conduct of 
the majors-general was compared to the tyranny of the Turkish 
bashaws. These officers defended themsehres with spirit ^ their ad- 
versaries had recourse to personal crimination (1) ; and tbe debate, 
by successive adjournments, occupied the attention of the house 

J'>n.29. during eleven days, In conclusion, the bill was rejected by a tiu- 
merous majority; and the majors-general, by the desertion of 
Cromwell, found themselves exposed to actions at law (br the efxer- 
cise of those powers which they had accepted in obedience to his 
command (2\ 

While this question was still pending, itchanced that a plot against 
the protector's life, of which the particulars will be subsequently 
noticed, was discovered and defeated. The circumstance famished 
an opportunity favourable to his views ; and the re^stablishmenl 
of *^ king-ship '' was mentioned in (he house, not as a project ori- 
ginating from him, but as the accidental and spontaneous sugges- 

Jan. 19. tion of others. Goffe having expressed a hope that parliament would 
provide for the preservation of the protector's person, Ashe, the 
member for Somersetshire, exclaimed : / would add something 
^' more— thai he would be pleased to take upon hifn the govern- 
^^ ment according to the ancient constitution. That would put an 
^' end to these plots, and fix our liberties and his safely on an old 
^^ and sure foundation.'' The house was taken by surprise : many 
reprehended the temerity of the speaker ; by many his suggestion 
was applauded and approved. He had thrown it out to try the tem- 
per of his colleagues; and the conversation which it provoked, 
served to point out to Cromwell the individuals fW>m whom he 
might expect to meet with opposition (3). 

Fpb. 20. The detection of the conspiracy was followed by an address of 
congratulation to the protector, who on his part gave to the metn- 

Fvb. 33. bers a princely entertainment at Whitehall. At their next meeting 
the question was regularly brought before them by alderman Pack, 

(l) Among others, Harry Cromwell, tbe pro- *' and papers ready to make good what he said, 

lector's nephew, said he was ready to name some ** His highness answered him in raiilerr- aiMl 

among the majors-general who.had acted oppres- <* took a rich scarlet cloak from his back, and 

sively. It was supposed that these words Would *< gloves from his hands, and gare them to Har* 

bring him into disgrace at court. « Bat Harry," '* ry, who strutted with his new doak and glorea 

says a private letter, " goes last night to his *' into the house this day." Thurloe. iv. 20. 

*' highness, and stands to what he had said man* (2) Journals, Jan. 7. 8. 13. 19, 20, 21 • 28, 29. 

'* fuUy and wisely; and, to make it appear he Burton's Diary, 310—20. 

X spake not without book, had his black hook (9) Burton's Diary, 362 — 6. 
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who boldJy uDdertook a task which the timidity of Whiteiock had 
dedjned. Aisiog in his place, he offered to the house a paper, of 
which he gave no other expiaDation than that it had been placed in 
his hands, and ^^ tended to the settlement of the country/' Its pur- 
port, however, was already known, ot conjectured ; several officers 
iostaotly started from their seats,-and Pack was violently borne down 
to the bar. fiut, on the restoration of order, he found himself sup- 
ported by firoghill, Whiteiock, and Glynn, and, with them, by the 
wh(de body of the lawyers and the dependants of the court. The 
paper was read : it was entitled, ^^ An humble Address and Kemon- 
strance," protesting against the existing form of government, which 
depended for security on the odious institution of majors-general, 
aod providing that the protector should assume a higher tille, and 
govern, as had been done in times past, with the advice of two 
houses of parliament. The opposition ( it consisted of the chief of- 
ficers, the leading members in the council, and a few representa- 
tive of counties ) threw every obstacle in the way of its supporters^ 
but Ihey v^ere overpowered by numbers ^ the house debated each 
article in succession, and the whole project was finally adopted, Mar. 2s. 
but with the omission of the remonstrance, and under the amended 
title of the *' Humble Petition and Advice (1)." 

As long as the que^ion was before parliament, Cromwell bore 
himself in public as if he were unconcerned in the result ; but his 
mind was secretly harassed by the reproaches of his friends and by 
the misgivings of his conscience. He saw for the first time mar- 
shalled against him the men who had stood by him in his different 
fortunes, and whom he had bound to his interest by marriages and 
preferment. At tlieir head was Lambert, the commander of the 
army in England, the idol of the military, and second only to him- 
self In authority. Then came Desborough, his brother-in-^-law, and 
major-general in five counties, and Fleetwood, the husband of his 
daughter Bridget, and lord-deputy of Ireland (2). Lambert, at a 
private meeting of officers, proposed to bring up five regiments of 
cavalry, and compel the house to comfirm both the ^Mnstrument," 
and the establishment of major-general. This bold counsel was ap- 
proved ; but ttie next morning bis colleagues, having sought the 
liOrd in prayer, resolved to postpone its execution till they had as- 
certained the real intention of the protector ^ and Lambert, warned, 
by their indecision, took no longer any part in their meetings, but 
watched in silence the course of events (3). The other two, on the 
contrary, persevered in the most active opposition ; nor did they 

« 

(i) Joornals, Jan. 19; Feb. 21, 3, 4, 5. Thur- his daufhter, and the widow of Ireton. Sospi- 

ioe, Ti. 74. 78. Whiteiock, 665, 6. Ludlow, ii. cious of his principles, Cromwell kept hiin iu 

12S. Burton's I>iary, iii. 160. England, while Henry Cromwell, with the rank 

(2) Desborongh and Fleetwood passed from of majorgeneral, held the ^ovnrinncnl of Ire- 

the inns of court to the army. The 6rst married land. JNoble, i. 108 } ii. 343. 33tl, 8- 

Anne, the protector's sister ; the second, Bridget, (3) Clar. Pap. iii. 333. 
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suffer themselves to be cajoled by the artifices oCthe protector, who 
talked in their hearing with contempt of the crown as a mere bauble, 
and of Pack and his supporters as children, whom it might be pru- 
dent to indulge with a ^^ rattle (1)." 

The marked opposition of these men had given energy to (he 
proceedings of the inferior officers, who formed themselves into a 
permanent council under the very eyes of Cromwell, passed votes in 
disapprobation of the proposed alteration, and to the number of 
one hundred waited on him to acquaint him wHh thbir sentiments (2). 
I <ii. 28 He replied, that there was a time when they felt no i^JectioD (o 
the title of king ; for the army had offered it to him with the origioal 
instrument of government. He had rejected it then, and bad no 
greater love for it now. He had always been the " drudge" of the 
officers, had done the work which they imposed on him, and bad 
sacrificed his opinion to theirs. If the present parliament bad been 
called, it was in opposition to his individual judgment ^ if the bill, 
which proved so injurious to the majors-general, had been brought 
into the house, it was contrary to his advice. But the officers had 
overrated their own strength : the country called for an end lo aH 
arbitrary proceedings ] the punishment of Naylor proved the ne- 
cessity of a check on the judicial proceedings of the parliament, 
and that check could only be procured by Investing the protector 
with additional authority. This answer made several proselytes; 
but the majority adhered pertinaciously to their former opinioD(3)- 
Nor was this spirit confined to the army : in all companies men 
were heard to maintain that, to set up monarchy again was to pro- 
nounce condemnation on themselves, to acknowledge themselres 
guilty of all the blood which had been shed to put it down. But 
nowhere did the proposal excite more cordial abhorrence than in 
the conventicles of the fifth-monarchy men. In their creed the 
protectorate was an impiety, kingship a sacrilegious assumption 
of the authority belonging to the only King, the Lord Jesus. 
They were his witnesses foretold in the Apocalypse 5 they had 
now slept their sleep of three years and a half; the time was 
come when it was their duty to rise and avenge the cause of the 
Lord. In the conventicles of the capital the lion of Judah was 
chosen for their military device ; arms were perpared, and the day 
of rising was fixed. They amounted, indeed, lo no more than eighty 
men; but they were the champions of Him who^<' though th«y 
'' might be as a worm, would enable them to thrasb mountains. 
The projects of these fanatics did not escape the penetrating eye of 
Thurloe, who, for more than a year, had watched all their moiiofi^f 
and was in possession of all their secrets. Their proceedings were 

U) Ludlow, ii. I3i. debled lo the industry of Mr. RuU. ^^^^ 

(2) Thurloe, vi. 93, 4. 101. 219. Diary, i. 382- 

(a) For this extraordinary speech we arc in- 
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regulated by five |)ersoos, each of whom presided in a separate con- 
venficJe^ and kept his followers in ignorance of the names of the 
Jbrethren associated under the four remaining leaders. A fruitless 
attempt was made to unite them with the levellers. But the levellers 
trusted too much to worldly wisdom ^ the fanatics wished to begin 
the strife, and to leave the issue to their Heavenly King. Tlie ap- a^ 9. 
pointed day came : as tbey proceeded to the place of rendezvous, 
the soldiers of the Lord were met by the soldiers of the protector ; 
twenty were made prisoners ; the rest escaped, with the loss of their 
horses and arms, which were seized in, the depdt(l). 

In (he mean while the new form of government had received the 
sanction of the house. Cromwell, when it was laid before him, had 
recourse to his usual arts, openly refusing that for which he ardently 
longed, and secretly encouraging his friends to persist, that his 
subsequent acquiescence might appear to proceed from a sense of 
duty, and not from the lust of power. At first, in reply to a long M«r 31. 
aad tedious harangue from the speaker, he told them of ^' the con- 
^^ sternalion of his mind " at the very thought of the burthen ; re- 
quested time '^ to ask counsel of God and his own heart;'* and, Apr 3. 
after a pause of three days, replied that, inasmuch as the new con- 
stitution provided the best securities for the civil and religious li- 
berties of the people, it had his unqualified approbation -, but as far 
as regarded himself, ^' he did not find it in his duty to God and the 
^^ country to undertake the charge under the new title which was 
^^ given him (2)/' His friends refused to be satisfied with this 
answer : the former vote was renewed, and the house, waiting on Apr. s. 
him in a body, begged to remind him, that it was his duty to listen 
to the advice of the great council of the three nations. He meekly 
replied, that he still had his doubts on one point ; and that, t(ll such 
doubts were removed, his conscience forbade him to assent ; but 
that he was willing to explain his reasons, and to hear theirs, and 
to hope that in a friendly conference the means might he discovered 
<^f reconciling their opposite opinions, and of determining on that 
which might be most beneficial to the country (3). 

In obedience to this intimation, a committee of the house was 
appointed to receive and solve the scruples of the protector. To 
their surprise, they found him in no haste to enter on the discus- 
sion. Sometimes he was indisposed, and could not admit them ; 
often he was occupied with important business ; on three occasions 
they obtained an interview. He wished to argue the question on the 
ground of expedience. If the power were the same under a pro- 
lector, where, he asked could be the use of a king ? The title would 
offend men, who, by their former services, had earned the right to 

(1) Whitelock, 655. Thurloc, vi. 163. 184—8. (3) Tlinrloe, i. 751. 756. Pari. Hist. iii. 1493 

(a) Merc. Pol. No. 355. Mr. Rutt has disco- —5. Barton's Diary, i. 417- 
Tcrcd and inserted bolh speeches at length in 
wirton's Diary, i. 397—416. 
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have a?en tbeir pr^udices respected. Neither was be sore tbat the 
re-establishmeDt of royalty might not be a faUiog off fh)m that caase 
io which they had eogaged, and from that ProYidenee by which they 
had beeo so marvellously supported. It was true, that the Scripture 
saocUoned the dignity of king ; but to the testimony of Scripture 
might be opposed .^^ the. visible hand of God/* who, in the late con- 
test, ^' had eradicated kingship." It was gravely replied, that Pro- 
tector was a new, King an ancient, title ; the first had no definite 
meaning, the latter was interwoven with all our laws and institu- 
tions*, the powers of one were unknown and liable to alteration, 
those of the other ascertained and limited by the law of custom and 
the statute law. The abolition of royalty did not originally enter 
into the contemplation of parliamenl*-4he objection was to the 
person, not to the office— it was afterwards effected by a portion 
only of the representative body \ whereas, its restoration was now 
sought by a greater authority— the whole parliament of the three 
kingdoms. The restoration was, indeed, necessary^ both for his 
security and theirs; as by law all the acts of a king in possession, 
but only of a king, are good and valid. Some there were who pre- 
tended that king and chief magistrate were synonymous ; but no 
one had yet ventured to substitute one word for the other in the 
Scriptures, where so manjr covenants, promises, and precepts are 
annexed to the tille of king. Neitber could the '' visible hand of 
<^ God " be alleged in the present case ; for the visible band of God 
had eradicated the government by a single person as clearly as that 
by a king. Cromwell promised to give due attention to* these ar- 
Apr. 30. guments : to his confidential friends he owned that his objections 
were removed ; and, at the same time, to enlighten the ignorance 
of the public, he ordered a report of the conferences to be pub- 
lished (1). 

The protector's, however, was not one of those minds that resolve 
X quickly and execute promptly. He seldom went straight forwards 
Io his object, but preferred a winding circuitous route. He was 
accustomed to view and review (he question in all its bearings and 
possible consequences, and to invent fresh causes of delay, till he 
occasionally incurred the suspicion of irresolution and timidity (2). 
Apr. 32. Instead of returning a plain and decisive answer, he sought to pro- 
tract the time by requesting the sense of the house on different, 
passages in the petition, on the intended amount of the annual 
income^ and on the ratification of the ordinances issued by himself, 
and of the acts passed by the httle parliament. By this contrivance 
the respite of a fbrlnight was obtained, during which he frequently 
consulted with BroghiU, Kerpmnt,, Whitelook, Wolseley, and 

(l) S«e manarchy aaierted Io b« tbc most Aa> tI. 319. Whiteloek, 565> Joarnab, Ap. 9—21 « 

cient and Legal Form of Government, etc. 1660' (2) " Every wise man out of doors wonders at 

Walker, Researches, Historical and Antiqoarian, '* tne deby." Tirarloe, vi. 243* Also Clarenct. 

i. 1—37. Burton's Diary. App. ii. 493. Tburloe, Papers, iii. 339. 
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Thurloe (i). At length it wat whispered at court 4hat the protector ^7 ^ 
had resolTed to accept the title ; and immediately Lambert, Fleel* 
wood) and Desborough made to him, in their own names and those 
of several others, thTT unpleasant declaration, that they must resign 
tliefr commissions, and sever themselves from his counsels and. 
service for ever. His irresolution returned : he bad promised the ^^y ^' 
house to give a final answer the next morning*, in the raorniifg he 
postponed it to five in the evening, and at that hour to the following 
(hiy . The officers observed, and res<^ved to profit by, the impression 
wfaioh they had made ^ and eariy in the morning colonel Mason,' 
with six-and-twenty companions, ofliered to the parliament aM^ys^ 
petittoOy in which they stated that the object jof those with whom 
tbe measure originated, was the ruin of the lord-general and of the 
best friends of the people, and conjured the house to support the 
good old cause in defence of which the petitioners were ready to 
saoriGce their lives. This bold step subdued the reluctance of the 
protector. He abandoned the lofty hopes to which he had so long, 
so pertinaciously clung, despatched Fleetwood to the house to 
prevent a debate, and shortly afterwards summoned the members 
to meet him at Whitehall. Addressing them with more than his 
usual embarrassment, he said, that neither his own reflections nor 
the reasoning of the committee had convinced him that he ought to 
accept the title of king. If he were, he should accept it doubtingly ; 
if he did it doubtingly, it would not be of faith ; and if it were not 
of failb, it would be a sin. " Wherefore," he concluded, " I cannot 
'^ undertake this government with that title of king, and this is mine 
^* answer to this great and weighty business (2).'' 

Thus ended the mighty farce which for more than two months 
held in suspense the hopes and fears of three nations. But the 
fHeods of GronriweU resumed the subject in parliament. It was 
observed that he had not refused to administer the governAient 
under any other title \ the name of king was expunged for that of 
protector ; and with this and a few more amendments, the ^ humble May 35. 
petition and advice'' received the sanction of the chief magistrate. 
The inauguration followed. On the platform, raised at the upper jone 20. 
end of Westminster-hall, and in front of a magnificent chair of 
slate, stood the protector*, while the speaker, with his assistants, 
invested him with a purple mantle lined with ermine, presented 
him with a bible superbly gilt and embossed, girt a sword by his 
side, and placed i sceptre of massive gold in his hand. As soon as 
tbe oath had been administered, Manton, his chaplain, pronounced 

(0 " In thme meetings," says \^hitelock, *• now and tlien Uke tobacco himself. Then he 

" "^ying aside his greatness, he would be exceed- *' wonid fall again to his serions and gretft bu- 

" iagly Cuniliar with ns, ami, by way of diver- " siness." 656. 

"•ioa, would onke ▼enes with ns, and erery (2) Tharloe, vi.. !261. 67. 81' 91. Journals 

"AM must try his fancy. Ha commonly called Ap. 31— May 12. Pari. Hist. iii. 1498-'1S02. 

" for tobacco, pipes, and a candle, and wonld Ludlow, ii. 131. Clar. Papers, iii. 342. 
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a long and fervent prayer for a blessing on Ihe proteclor, the par- 
liament, and the people. Rising from prayer, Cromwell seated 
himself in a chair : oh the right, at some distance, sate the French, 
on the left, the Dutch ambassador^ on one side stood the earl of 
Warwick with the sword of the commonwealth, on the otlier, the 
lord mayor, with that of the city ; and behind arranged themselyes 
the members of the protector's family, the lords of the council, and 
Lisle, Whitelock, and Montague, each of the three bearing a 
drawn sword. At a signal given, the trumpets sounded-, the heralds 
proclaimed the sty leof the new sovereign ^ and the spectators shouted, 
'^Long hve his highness ; God save the lord-protector." He rose 
immediately, bowed to the ambassadors, and walked in state 
through the hall to his carriage (1). 

That which distinguished the present from the late form of 
government was the return which it made towards the more ancient 
institutions of the country. That return, indeed, had wrung from 
Cromwell certain concessions repugnant to his feelings and ambition, 
but to which he probably was reconciled by the consideration that 
in the course of a few years they might be modified or repealed. 
The supreme authority was vested in the protector; but, instead of 
rendering it hereditary in his family, the most which he could 
obtain was the power of nominating his immediate successor. The 
two houses of parliament were restored; but, as if it were meant to 
allude to his past conduct, he was bound to leave to the house of 
commons the right of examining the qualifications and determining 
the claims of the several representatives. To him was given the 
power of nominating the members of the *' other house" (he dared 
not yet term it the house of lords) : but, in the first instance, the 
persons so nominated were to be approved by the house of repre- 
sentatives, and afterwards by the other house itself. The privilege 
of voting by proxy was abolished, and the right of judicature 
restrained within reasonable limits. In the appointment of coun- 
cillors^ the great ofiicers of state, and the commanders of the forces, 
many of the restrictions sought to be introduced by the long parlia- 
ment were enforced. In point of religion, it was enacted that a 
confession of faith should be agreed upon between the protector 
and the two houses ; but that dissenters from it should enjoy liberty 
of conscience, and the free exercise of their worship, unless they 
should reject the mystery of the Trinity, or the inspiration of tho 
Scriptures, or profess prelalic, or popish, or blasphemous doctrines. 
The yearly revenue was fixed at 1,300,000/., of which no part 
was to be raised by a land tax ; and of this sum, one million was 
devoted to the support of the army and navy, and 300,000/. to the 

(l)Whitelockf 622. Merc. Polit. No. 369. Pari, bert refused, and resigaed his commissions* 

Ilibt. iii. 1514, and Preslwick's Relation. App. whiuU brouglit kim about GOOOA per annum. 

to Burton's Diary, ii. 511. Most of the officers Cromwell, lM>wcver, assigned to bim a yearly, 

took Ihe oath of fidelity to the protector. Lam- pension of 2000/. Ludlow, ii. 136. 
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expenses of the civil list; but, on the remonstrance of the protector, 
that with so small a revenue it would be Impossible to continue the 
war, an additional grant of 600,000/. was voted for the three 
following years. After the inauguration, the commons adjourned 
during six months, that time might be allowed for the formation 
of the "other house (1)/' 

Having brought this important session of parliament to its conclu- 
sion, we may now revert to the miscellaneous occurrences of the 
year. l"*. Had much credit been given to the tales of spies and 
informers, neither Cromwell nor his adversary, Charles Stuart, 
would have passed a day without the dread of assassination. But 
Ihey knew that such persons are wont to invent and exaggerate, 
in order to enhance the value of their services ; and each had there- 
fore, contented himself with taking no other than ordinary precau- 
tions for his security (2). Cromwell, however, was aware of the 
fierce, unrelenting disposition Of the levellers : the moment he 
learned that they were negotiating with the exiled king and the 
Spaniards^ he concluded that they had sworti his destruction \ and 
lo oppose their attempts on his life, he. selected one hundred and 
sixty brave and trusty men from the different regiments of cavalry, Feb. 28. 
whom he divided into eight troops, directing that two of these 
troops in rotation should be always on duty near his person (3). 
Before the end of the year, he learned that a plot had actually been Dec $». 
organized, that assassins had been engaged, and that his death was 
iQ be the signal for a simultaneous rising of the levellers and roya- 
lists, and the sailing of a hostile expedition from the coast of Flan- 
ders. The author of this plan was Sexby ; nor will it be too much 
lo assert that it was not only known, but approved by the advisers 
of Charles at Bruges. They appointed an agent to accompany the 
chief of the conspirators \ they prepared to take every advantage of 
ttie murder ^ they expressed an unfeigned sorrow for the failhre of 
the attempt. Indeed, Clarendon, the chief minister ( he had lately 
been made lord-chancellor), was known to hold, that the assassina- 
tion of a successful rebel or usurper was an act of justifiable and 
meritorious loyalty (4). 

(1) Whitelock, C57. 63. P«rl. Hist. iii. 1502^ (4} That both Charles and Clarendon knew of 
11. In a catalogue printed at the lime, the oames the aesign, and interested themselves in its exe- 
were giren of 182 members of this parliament, cation, is plain firou\ several letters. (Clar. Pap. 
who it was pretended, '* were sons, kinsmen, iii. 311. 2. 5. 24. 27. 3l. 35.) Nor can there be a 
" servants, and otherwise engaged onto, and had donbt that Clarendon approved of such murders. 
" places of profit, offices, salaries, and advan- It is, indeed, true that, speaking of the murder 
" tages, under the protector," sharing annually of Ascham, when he was at Madrid, he says that 
among them out of the public money the incre- he and his colleague^ lord Cottington, abhorred 
dible sum of 1,016,317/. 16*. 8</. it. (Clar, Hist. iii. 351.) Yet. from his private 

(2) Thurloe's voluminous papers abound with correspondence, it appears that he wrote papers 
ofTcrs and warnings connected with this subject, in defence of the murderers, (Gar. Pap. iii. 31 . 

(3) Thurloe, iv. 567. Carte, Letters, ii. 81. 23.) recommended them as •* brave fellows, and 
Tbeir pay -was four and sixpence per day. Ibid. " honest gentlemen," (ibid. 235, 6,) and ob- 
In addition, if we may believe Clarendon, he had served to secretary Nicholas, that it was a sad 
always several beds prepared in different cham- and grievous thing that the princess royal had 
hers, so that no one knew in what particular not supplied Middleton with money, " but a 
r.->em be would pass the night. Hist. iii. 646. " worse and baser thing that any man should 
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Seiby had found a fit iostromenC for his purpose Id Syndercombe, 
a man of the most desperate courage formerly a quarter-master in 
the army in Scotland, and dismissed on account of his political 
principles. Having admitted a man of the name of Cecil as his asso- 
ciate, he procured seven guns which would carry a number of 
balls, hired lodgings in places near which the protector was likely 
. to pass, bribed Took, one of the life-guardsmen, to give informa- 
tion of his motions, and bought the fleetest horses for the purpose 
of escape. Yet all his designs were frustrated, either by the mulli- 
tode of the spectators, or the vigilance of the guards, or by some 

Jan. 9. unforeseen and unlucky accident. At the persuasion of Wildman 
be changed his plan^ and on the 9th of January, about six in the 
evening, entering Whitehall with his two accomplices, he unlocked 
the door of the chapel, deposited in a pew a basket filled with in- 
flammable materials, and lighted a match which, it was calculated, 
wouhl burn six hours. His intention was that the fire should break 
out about midnight : but Took had already revealed the secret to 
Cromwell, and all three were apprehended as they closed the door 
of the chapel. Took saved his life by the discovery, Cecil by the 
confession of all that he knew. But Syndercombe had wisely con- 
cealed from them the names of his associates and the particulars of 
the plan. They knew not that certain persons within the palace 
had undertaken to murder the protector during the conf\]sion likely 
to be caused by the conflagration, and that such measures had been 
taken as to render his escape almost impossible. Syndercombe 
was tried; the judges held that the title of protector was in law 
synonymous with that of king ; and he was condemned to suffer 

Feb. 9. ^^^ penalties of high treason. His obstinate silence defeated the 
anxiety of the protector to procure further information respecting 
the plot; and Syndercombe, whether he laid violent hands on 
himsdlf, or was despatched by the order of government, was found 
dead in his bed, a few hours before the time appointed for his exe- 

Fob. i3.cotion(l). 

2°. The failure of this conspiracy would not have prevented the 
intended invasion by the royal army from Flanders, had not 
Charles been disappointed in his expectations from another quarter. 
No reasoning, no entreaty, could quicken the characteristic slow- 
ness of the Spanish ministers. Neither fleet nor money was ready -, 



« 



appear in any part beyond sea under the clia« disease. The jnry, by the direction of the lord 

rader of an agent from tlie rebels, and not chief justice, returned a Terdict that " he, the 

** have his throat cut." Ibid. i44. 1852, Feb. 20. *' said Miles Syndercombe, a certain poisoned 

(l) SeeThurioe, v. 7T4— 7; vi.7. 53. Merc, "powder through the nose of him, the said 

^iit. No. 845. Bates, Elen. 388. Clarendon Pap. *' Miles, into the head of him, the said Miles, fe- 

iii. 324, 5. 337. Glaren. Hist. iii. 046 ; and Ae ** loniously, wilfully, and of malice aforethought, 

several auduDrities copied in the State Trials, ▼. ** did saufiT and draw; by reason of which snofT- 

642'~-871. The body was opened, and the snr- *' ing and drawing so as aforesaid, into the head 

geoos declared that there existed no trace of ** of him, the said Miles, he the said Miles, him- 

poison in the stomach, but ihat the brain was in- ** self did mortally poison," etc. Ibid. 859. The 

flnaed and distended with Mood in a {•reater lerellefs and royaUsts maintained that he was- 

degree than is usual in apoplexy, or any known strangled by order of CromweD. Clar. iii, 647. 
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the expedition was postponed from month to month ; the season 
passed away, and the design was deferred till the return of the long 
and darksome nights of winter. But Sexby's impatience refused 
tosubqfiit to these delays; his fierce and implacable spirit 'could 
not be satisfied without the life of the protector. A tract had been 
recently printed in Holland, entitled *^ Rilling no Murder,'' which, 
from the powerful ndanner in which it was written, made a deeper 
impression on the public mind than any other literary production 
of the age. After an address to Cromwell, and another to the army, 
both conceived in a^train of the most poignant and sarcastic irony, 
it proceeds to discuss the three questions : Whether the lord^pro- 
tector be a tyrant? Whether it be lawful to do Justice on him by 
killing him ? and, Whether this, if it be lawful, will prove of benefit 
to the Commonwealth? Having determined each question in the 
affirmative, it concludes with an eulogium on the bold and patriotic 
spirit of Syodercombe, the rival of Brutus and Cato, and a warning 
that ^' longus ilium sequitur ordo idem petentinm decus;" that 
the protector's own muster-roll conteins the names of those who 
as|Hre to the honour of delivering their country ; that his highness 
is not secure at his table or in his bed ; that death is at his heels 
wherever he moves, and that though his head reaches the clouds, 
he shaU perish like his own dung, and they that have seen him 
shall exclaim, Where is he? Of this tract thousands of copies were 
sent by Sexby into England \ and, though many were seized by the 
officers, yet many fonnd their way into circulation (1). Having 
obtained a sum of one thousand four hundred crowns, he fbllowed 
the books to organize new plots against the life of the protector. 
But by this time he was too well known. All his steps in Holland 
were watched^ his departure fbr England was announced; emis- 
sarj||^ were despatched in every direction ; and within a few weeks 
he was apprehended and incarcerated in the Tower. There he juiy 35. 
discovered, probaMy feigned, symptoms of insanity, To questions 
respecting himself he answered with apparent frankness and truth, 
that he had intrigued with the Spanish court, that he had supplied oct. 12 
Syndercombe with money, that he had written the tract, '^Killing 
^^ no Murder ;" nor was there, he said, any thing unlawful in these 
things, for the protectorate had not then been established by any 
authority of parliament; but, whenever he was interrogated re- 
specting the names and plans of his associates, his answers became 
wild and incoherent, more calculated to mislead than to inform, to 
create suspicion of the friends, than to detect the machinations of 
the enemies^ of the government. He was never brought to trial, 
but died, probably by violence, in the sixth month of his imprison- 
ment (2). 

(1^ Thnxloe, vi. 215. Merc. Pol. 39. Thurloe, yi. 33. 182. 8l5. 43r>. 

(2) aartndoQ Papers, iii. 822, 338. 357, 480. 829. Clarendon assures U8 thdt Sexby wtt» 
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3"*. During the wfoler Blake contioued to blockade Cadiz : in 
spring he learned (hat the Plate fleet from Peru had sought an 
asylum in the harbour of Santa Cruz in the island of TenerifTe. 
There the merchantmen, ten in number, were moored close to 
the shore in the form of a crescent ; while the six galleons in 
their front formed a parallel line at anchor in deeper water. 
The entrance of the bay was commanded by the gutis of the 
castle ; seven batteries erected at intervals along the beach pro- 
tected the rest of the harbour; and these were connected with 
each other by covered ways lined with musketry. So confident 
was the governor when he surveyed these preparations, that, in 
the pride of his heart, he desired a Dutch captain to inform the 
English admiral that he was welcome to come whenever he durst. 
Blake came, examined the defences, and, according to custom, 

Apr. 20. proclaimed a solemn fast. At eight the next morning Stayner 
took the lead in a frigate; the admiral followed in the larger 
ships; and the whole fleet availing itself of a favourable wind, 
entered the harbour under a tremendous shower of balls and shells. 
Each vessel immediately fell into its allotted station ; and, while 
some engaged the shipping, the rest directed their fire against 
the batteries. The Spaniards, though fewer in number of ships, 
were superior in that of men ; their hopes were supported by 
the aid which they received from the land ; and during four hours 
they fought with (he most determined bravery. Driven from the 
gaUeoos, the crews retreated to the second line of merchant- 
men, and renewed the contest till they were finally compelled 
to save themselves on the shore. At two in the afternoon every 
Spanish ship was in possession of the English, and in flames. 
Still there remained the difficulty of working the fleet out of 
the harbour in the leelh of (he gale. About sunset they were 
out of reach of the guns from the forts : the wind, by miracle, as 
Blake persuaded himself, veered to the southwest, and the con- 
querors proceeded triumphantly out to sea. This gallant action, 
though it failed of securing the treasure which the protector chiefly 
sought, raised the reputation of Blake in every part of Europe. 
Unfortunately the hero himself lived not to receive the congra- 
tulations of his country. He had been during a great part of 
three years at sea; the scurvy and dropsy wasted his constitu- 

Ang. 7. tion ; and he expired in bis fifty-ninth year, as his ship, the 
St. George, entered the harbour of Plymouth (1). 

an illiterate person* which Is a sufiicient proof attributed to captain Titos ; nor shall we think 

that he was not the real author of the tract, though this improbable, if we recollect that Titas was, 

he acknowledged it for his own in the Tower, iu Holland, constantly in the company of Sexby, 

probably to deceive the protector. The writer, till the departure of the latter for England. Ibid, 

whoever he was, kept'his secret, at least at first : 331 . 335. Evelyn asserts it in his Diary, ii. 210. 

for (Clarendon writes to secretary Nicholas, that 8vo. 

he cannot imagine who could write it. Clar. (l) Vaughan.ii. 176. Heath, 391.402. Echard, 

Tapers, lit. 343. By most historians it lias been 725* Journals, May 28> 29. 
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Btake had served with distinclion in the army doring the ciTii • 
war; BDd the knowledge of his talents and integrity induced the 
parJiaraenlary leaders to entrust him with the command or the fleet. 
For maritime tactics he relied on the experience of others : his plans 
and his daring were exclusively his own. He may claim the pecu<- 
liar praise of having dispelled an illusion which had hitherto cramped 
the. operations of the British navy — a persuasion that it was little 
short of madness to expose a ship at sea to the fire from a battery ^ 
on shore. The victories of Blake at Tunis and Santa Cruz served to 
establish the contrary doctrine ; and the seamen learned from his 
example to despise the danger which had hitherta been deemed sd 
formidable. Though Cromwell prized his services, he doid)ted his 
attachment ; and a suspicion existed that the protector did not regret 
the death of one who professed to fight for his country, not for the 
government. But he rendered that justice to the dead, which he 
might perhaps have refused to the living, hero. He publicly ac- 
knowledged his merit, honouring his bones with a funeral at the 
national expense, and ordering them to be interred at Westminster, s<>pt.4. 
in Henry tlie Seventh's chapel. In the next reign the coffin w»ft 
taken from the vault, and deposited in the church-yard. 

4''. The reader is aware of GromwelFs anxiety to form a more 
intimate alliance with Louis XIY. For this purpose Lockhart, oiie 
of the Scottish judges, who had married his niece, and received 
knighthood at his hand, proceeded to France. After some discus- Mnr. 13. 
sion, a treaty, to last twelve months, was concKided (1) ; and sir John 
Reynolds landed at Calais with an auxiliary force of six thousand May 15. 
men, one half in the pay of the king, the other half in thiat of the 
protector. But as an associate in the war, Cromwell demanded a 
'share in the spoil, and that share was nothing less than the posses- 
sion of Afardyke and Dunkirk, as soon as they could be reduced by 
the allies. To this proposal the strongest opposition had been made 
in the French cabinet. Louis was reminded of the injuries which 
the English, the natural enemies of France, had inflicted on the 
country in the reigns of his predecessors. Dunkirk would prove a 
second Calais ; it would open to a foreign foe the way into the heart 
of his dominions. But he yielded to the superior wisdom or ascend, 
ency of Mazarin, who replied that, if France refused the offer, it 
.would be accepted with a similar sacrifice by Spain ^ that, supposing 
the English to be established on that coast at ali, it was better thai 
tliey should be there as friends than as enemies ; and Chat their 

(l)TlmTloe, TJ. 63. 86. J 15. 124. To tToid inent on the part of the two powers. Bat it is 

ditputes, the treaty was written in the Latin lan> clearly a forgery. We hare despatches from Lock- 

Soage, and the precedency was given to Lonis hart dated on the day of the pretended signa* 

in one copy, to Cromwell in the other. In the (ore, and other despatches for a year afterward > 

diplomatic coOectinn of Dnmont, vi. part ii. 178> yet none of theic make the remotest allusion to 

is published a second treaty, said to have been this treaty ; several contain particulars incon* 

tifned on Blay 9th, N. S. If it were genuine, it sistent with it. 
would disclose gigantic projects of aggrandize- 
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present c(M>peratioD would eniUlo him eittter to drife the Spaniards 
oat of the Netherlaods, or to dictate to them the terms of peace(l). 
The combined force was placed under the command of the ce«- 
lebrated Turenoe, who was opposed by the Spaniards under Don 
Juan, with the British exiles, commanded by the duke of Yoiic, and 
the French exiles, by the prince of Condi. The English auxiliaries, 
composed of veteran regiments, supported the reputation of their 
country by their martial appearance and exemplary discipline; but 
they had few opportunities of displaying their yaiour ; and the 
summer was spent in a tedious succession of marches and coun- 
ternuurches, accompanied with no brilliant action nor important 
result. Cromwell viewed the operations of the army with distrust 
and impatience. The French ministry seemed in no haste to redeem 
their pledge with respect to the reduction of Dunkirk, and to bis 
multiplied remonstrances uniformly opposed this unanswerable 
objection, that, in the opinion of Turenne, the best judge, the 
attempt in the existing circumstances must prove ruinous to the 
allies. At last he would brook no longer delay ; the army marebed 
into the neighbourhood of the town, and the fort of Mardyke oa- 

sepi.33. pitulated afler a siege of three days. But the Spaniards lay strongly 
entrenched behind the canal of Bergues, between Mardyke and 
Dunkirk ; and by common consent the design was abandoned, and 

Sept. 27. the siege of Graveliues substituted in its place. Scarcely, however, 
had the combined army taken a position before it, when flie sluices 
were opened, the country was inundated, and Turenne dismissed 
his forces into winter quarters. Mardyke received a garrison, partly 
of English, and partly of French, under ttie command of sir John 
Reynolds ; but that officer in a short time incurred the suspicion 
of the protector. The duke of York, from his former service in the 
French army, was well known to some of the fVench officers. 
They occasionally met and exchanged compliments in their ricles, 
he from Dunkirk, they from Mardyke, By one of them ReyDokte 
solicited permission to pay his respects to the young princov He was 
accompanied by Crew, another officer ; and, though he pretended 
that it was an accidental civility, found the opportunity of whisper* 
jng an implied offer of his services in the ear of the duke. Within 
' a few days he received an order to wait on the protector in Londau 

n«o. ^. 10 company with colonel White, who had secretly accused him : 
but both were lost on the Godwin Sands, through the ignoranee or 
the stupidity of the captain (2). 

At home the public attention was absorbed by a new and most 
interesting spectacle. The parliament met on the day to which it 
had been adjourned, but it was now divided according to the ancient 
form into two houses. Sixty-two individuals had been summoned 

(1) CEnvres de Louis XIV i, 171. 580. 637. 665. 676. 731. Memoirs of James, i. 

(2) Thurloe, vl. 281. 287. 426. Sl2. 538. 542. 317—828. 
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to Ibe »pper house, and the writs, as they were copies of those for- a. ». 
merly issued by the sovereign, were held to confer in like manner j1^! 20. 
the privileges of an hereditary peerage, subject to certain exoeptions 
specified in the ^^ petition and advice (1)/' The commons, at the 
call of the usher of the black rod, proceeded to the house of lords, 
where they found his highness seated under a canopy of sMe. His 
speech began with the ancient address : '^ My lords and gentlemen 
^' of the house of commons.'' It was short, but its brevity was 
compensated by its piety, and after an exposition of the eighty-fihh 
psalm, he referred his two houses for other particulars to Fiennel, 
Ibe lord-keeper, who, in a long and tedious harangue, praised and 
defended (he new institutions. After the departure of the«commons, 
the lords spent their time in inquiries into the privileges of their 
house. Cromwell had summoned his two sons, Richard and Henry, 
seven peers of royal creation, several members of his council, some 
gentlemen of fortune and family, with a due proportion of lawyers 
and officers, and a scanty sprinkling of persons known to be disaf- 
fected to his government. Of the ancient peers two only attended, 
the lords £ure and Falconberg, of whom the latter had recently 
married Mary, the protector's daughter ; and of the other members, ^ ». 
Dine were absent through business or disinclination. As their jour- N^fv^^jg. 
nals have not been preserved, we have little knowledge of their pro- 
ceedings (2). 

In the lower house, the interest of the government had declined ' 
by the impolitic removal of the leading members to the house of 
lords, and by the introduction of those who, having formerly been 
excluded by order of Cromwell, now took their seats in virtue of the 
article which reserved to the house the right of inquiry into the 
qualifications of its members. The opposition was led by two men 
of considerable influence and undaunted resolution, Hazlerig and 
Scot. Both had been excluded at the first meeting of this parliament, 
and both remembered the affront. To remove Hazlerig from a place 
where his experience and eloquence rendered him a formidable 
adversary, Cromwell had called him to the upper house ; but he 
refused to obey the writ, and took his seat among the commons (3). 
That a new house was to be called according to the articles of the 
^^ petition and advice,'' no one denied ; but who, it Was asked, made ^ 
ils members lords? who gave Jlhem the privileges of the ancient 

fl) Thurioe, yi. 752. " (good wise souls !) before they knew what their 

(2) Joonuils, Jan. 7. 20- Whitelocke, 666. " house was, or should be called." Ibid. 7. The 

668* The Speech of Fiennes is reported in the peers who refused to attend, were the earls of 

Joomals, Jan. 25. See the names and characters Mulgrave, Warwick, and Manchester the iris- 

of those who attended, in " A Second Narrative count Say and Sele, aud the lord Wharton. 
*' of the lata Parliament (so called), etc , printed (3) Hazlerig made no objection to the oath 

" in tlie fifth year of England's Slavery under its which bound him to be faithful to the protector. 

*' new Monaichy, 1658." " They spent their time But the sense which he attached to it is singular *. ' 

*' in little matters, such as choosing of commit- '< 1 will be faithful," said he, ** to the lord pro- 

" tecs i and among other things, to consider of <> lector's person. I will murder no man." Bur* 

'' the priTileges and jurisdiction of their house, ton's Diary, ii. 347. 

vu. 11 
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peerage ? who empowered (hem io negttive the acts of (hat house to 
which (hey owed (heir eus(ence? Was i( (o borne that (be chiHreii 
should assume the superiorUy oyer their parents ; (ha( (he nominees 
of the protector should conhrol (he representatives of the peo|^, 
(he depositaries of (he supreme power of (he nadon ? I( was answered 
that the protector had called them lords ; that it was the 6k4eci of 
(he '^ petition and advice '' to re-eslabhsh the ^^ second estate ^'' and 
that, if any doubt remained, it were best to amend the '^ instrument," 
by giving to the members of the olhejr house the title of lords, and 
iao.2s. to the protector that of king, Cromwell sought to soothe these 
angry spirits. He read to them lectures on the beneOt, the necessity, 
of unanimity. Let them look abroad. The papists threatened Io 
swallow up all the protestants of Europe. England was the only stay, 
the last hope of religion. Let them look at homo : the cavaliers and 
the levellers were combined to overthrow the constitution ^ Ctiaries 
S(uar( was prefNiring an inva»on *, and (he Dutch had ungratefully 
sold him certain vessels for that purpose. Dissension would inevit- 
ably draw down ruin on themselves, their liberties, and their re~ 
ligion. For himself, he called God, angels, and men, to witness that 
he sought not the oiBce which he held. It was forced upon him : 
but he had sworn to execute its duties, and he would perform what 
he had sworn, by preserving to every class of men their just rights, 
whether civil jot religious (1). But his advice, and entreaties, and 
^M. 39. menaces, were useless. The Judges repeatedly brought messages 
Feb. &. from '^ the lords (o the commons,'' and as often were told, that 
'^ tkiat house would return an answer by messengers of their own.'' 
Instead, however, of rehirning answers, they spent their whole 
time in debating what title and what rights ought to belong to the 
other bouse (2). 

Never, perhaps, during his extraordinary career, was Cromwell 
involved in difficulties equal to those which surrounded him at this 
moment. He could raise no money without the consent of parlla* 
memt, and the pay of the army in England was five, and of that in 
Ireland seven months, in arrear ; the exiled king threatened a des- 
cent from the coast of Flanders, and the royalists throughout the 
kingdom were preparing to join his standard ^ the leaders of oppesi- 
(ion in parliament had combined with several officers in the army 
Io re-establish the oommonwealth, ^' without a single person or 
^^ house of lords ^" and a preparatory petition for the purpose of 

(l) Mr. Bait bM aided dus speech to Siuton's sanie sitnation. 3*. Tbatt ibe vsessek sold by tbe 

Dis^, ii. 351— ST 1. I may reaaark that, i*. the DiMck wrerc six Antes which the &>glish croiseis 

preteetor now addressed the members Iry the afterwards destroyed. 4*. That from this moment 

ambigaoas tttyle of " my lords aad gentlemen «f he was constantly asserting with oaths that he 

the two houses of parliament." 3*. That he failed soaaht uot his preasnt offioe. How cootd he 

in proving 4be danger which, as he pretended, justify such oaths iu bis owu mind? Was it on 

menaced protestantism. If» in tbe aordi, the two the falladooa gronnd that what be in reality 

protestant states of Sweden and Denmark were sought wus the olfice of king, a«* of protector? 

at war with each other, more to the south the {2) Jooraals, Jan. 25. Bi Feb. 1. 3. Bnrten*s 

catholic states qf France and Spain were in the Diary, ii. 871—464. Vhsirloe, i, TM; ri. 767. 
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colleetog sigoatares was circulated through the city. Groaiwell 
coQsullad bis most trusty advisers, of whom same suggested a dis* 
solatiou, others objected the want of money, and the danger of 
irrilating the peopie. Perhaps he had already taken his resolution, 
though be kept it a secret witbiii his own breast; perhaps* it might 
be the result of some sudden and momentary impulse (1) ^ but one 
morning he unexpectedly threw himself into a carriage Witii two Feb. «. 
horses standing at the gates of Whilehalt; and, beckoning to six of 
his guards to follow, ordered the coachman to drive lo the« parlia^ 
ment bouse. There tie revealed his purpose to Fleetwood, and, 
whea that officer ventured to remonstrate, declared by the living 
God that he would dissolve the parliament. Sending for the com* 
mons, he addressed them in an angry and expostulating tone. 
'' They,'' he said, '' had placed him in (he high situation in whieli 
'^ he stood; he sought it not; there was neither man nor woman 
^' treading on English ground who could say he did. God knew 
^' that he would rather have lived under a wood side, and have 
^^ tended a flock of sheqp, thas have undertaken the government. 
^' But, having undertaken it at their request, he bad a right to look 
^' to them for aid and support. Yet some among them, God was his 
'^ witness, in violation of their oaths, were attempting lo establish a 
'' commonwealth interest in the army ; some had received commis<- 
^' sions to eelist men for Charles Stuart; and both had their emis-^ 
*'' Mffies at that momejit seeking to raise a tumult, or rather a rebeK 
^' lion in the city. But he was bound before God to prevent such 
'' disasters; and, therefore," he concluded, '^ I think it high time 
^^ that an end be put to your sitting ; and I do dissolve this parlia* 
^' ment; and lei God judge between me and you.'' ''Amen, amen," 
responded several voices from the raasks of the opposition (2). 

Tbis was the fourth parMament that Cromwell had broken. The 
reptdrffaeanslfidxiiged their resentment in murmurs, and complaints, 
and menaces ; but (he prfiteetor, secure of the fldelity of the array, 
despised the feeble elTorts of their vengeance, and encouraged by 
his tvifour the timidity of his counsellors. Strong patroles of in- 
fanlry and cavidry paraded the streets, dispersing every assemblage 
of peopie in the open air, in private houses, and even in con- 
venticles and churches for the purpose, or under the pretext, 
of devotion. The ^oneKmajor and several captains of his own t^*^^ ^< 
regiment were cashiered (3) ; many of the levellers and royalists 

(1) " Somefthio; happcniDg tliAt«ioming tbat " trive, dedgn, or attempt anything against his 
** pat the protector into a rage and passion near '* person pr lawful authority." 

- onto madnesa, as those at Whitehall can wit- (Z) ** I," says Hacker, " that had served him 

** ne»." Second Narratiye, p. 8* " fourteen years, and had commanded a regiment 

(2) Jonm. Feb. 4. Thurlo^, vi. 778, 779. 781. " 9«ven years, without an^ trial Or appeal, with 
9M. Varl. Hist. iii. 153S. By the onth, which ^* the breath of his nostrils I was outed, and lost 
Cvomnll reproaches them with violating, they " not only my place font a dear friend to boot, 
had sworn '* to be true aod fisklifiil to tibe lord- '* Five captains under my command were outed 
*' jnvteGtor as cUcf magistmte, and not to con- '* wiih mr, because they could not say that was a 

*' house of lords." Burton^s t>iary, iii. 166. 
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were arrested and imprisoned, or discharged upoft bail ; and the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council, received of Cromwell 
himself an account of the danger which threatened them from (he 
invasion meditated by Charles Stuart, and a charge to watch the 
haunts of the discontented, and to preserve the tranquillity of the 
city. At the same time his agents were busy in procuring loyal and 
affectionate addresses frf)m the army, the counties, and the princi- 
pal towns ; and these, published in the newspapers, served to over- 
awe his enemies, and to display the stability of his power (1). 

The apprehension of invasion, to which Cromwell so frequently 
alluded, was not entirely groundless. On the return of the winter 
the royalists had reminded Charles of bis promise in the preceding 
spring -, the king of Spain furnished an aid of one hundred and fifty 
thousand crowns ; the harbour of Ostehd was selected for the place 
of embarkation ; and arms, ammunition, and transports were pur- 
chased in Holland. The prince himself, mastering for a while his 
habits of indolence and dissipation, appeared eager to redeem his 
pledge (2) : but the more prudent of his advisers conjured him not 
to risk his life on general assurances of support; and the marquess 
of Ormond, with the most chivalrous loyalty, offered to ascertain 
on the spot the real objects and resources of his adherents. Pre- 
« «• -tending to proceed on a mission to the court of the duke of Neuburg, 
f^d^r that nobleman, accompanied by O'Neil, crossed the sea, landed in 
'*"' disguise at Westmarch. on the coast of Essex, and hastened to Lon- 
don. There, continually changing his dress and lodgings, he con- 
trived to elude the suspicion of the spies of government, and had 
opportunities of conversing with men of different parties ; with Ibe 
royalists, who sought the restoration of the ancient monarchy ; with 
the levellers, who were willing that the claims of the king and tbe 
subject should be adjusted in a free parliament ; with the moderate 
presbyterians, who, guided by tbe earls of Manchester and Den- 
bigh, witli Rossiter and sir William Waller, offered to rely on (he 
royal promises ; and the more rigid among the same religionists, 
who, with the lords Say and Robarts at their head, demanded tbe 
confirmation of the articles to which the late king had assented in 
the Isle of Wight. But from none could he procure any satisfactory 
assurances of support. They were unable to perform what they had 
promised by their agents. They had not the means, nor (he cou- 
rage, nor (he abilities, necessary for (he undertaking. The majority 
refused to declare themselves, till Charles should have actually 
landed with a respectable force ; and the most sanguine required a 
pledge (hat he would be ready to sail the moment he heard of their 

(1) Thurloe« yi. 7T8. 781 . 788 i ^H. 4. 21. 33. " part of his natorp. aud will never suffer him 
49* 71. Pari. Hist. iii. 1528. " to animate his own designs, aud other's uc< 

(2) Still Ormond sajs to Hyde, " I fear his " tious, ^ith that spirit which is leqaisite for 
'< immoderate delight in empty, effeminate, aud " bis quality, and much more to his fortune."' 
** fulgar conversations is become an irresistible 27. Jan. 7, 1658. Qar. iii. 387. 
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rising, because tiiere was no prol)abiiity of their being able, \vi(hout 
foreign aid, to make head against the protector beyond the short 
space of a fortnight (1). 

In these conferences Ormond frequently came in contact with sir 
Richard Willis, one of the sealed knot, and standing high in the con- 
fidence of Charles (2). Willis uniformly disapproved of the attempt. 
The king's enemies, he observed, were now ready to unsheathe 
their swords against each other-, but let the royal banner be once 
unfurled, and they would suspend their present quarrel, to combine 
their efforts against the common enemy. Yet. the author of this 
' prudent advice was, if we may believe Clarendon, a traitor, though 
a traitor of a very singular description. He is said to have contracted 
with Cromwell, in consideration of an annual stipend, to reveal to 
him the projects of the king and the royalists ^ but on condition that 
he should have no personal communication with the protector, that 
be should never be compelled to mention any individual whose name 
he wished to keep secret, and that he should not be called upon to 
give evidence, or to furnish documents, for the conviction of any 
prisoner (3). It is believed that for several years he faithfully com- 
plied with this engagement ; and when he thought that Ormond had 
been long enough in London, he informed Cromwell of the presence 
of the marquess in the capital, but at the same moment conveyed 
advice to the marquess that orders had been issued for his appre- 
hension. This admonition had its desired effect. Ormond stole away icb. is. 
to Shoreham in Sussex, crossed over to Dieppe, concealed himself 
two months in Paris, and then, travelling in disguise through France 
to Geneva, that he might escape the notice of Lockhart and Maza- 
riD, returned along the Rhine to join his master in Flanders (4). 

There was little in the report of Ormond to give encouragement 
to Charles : his last hopes were soon afterwards extinguished by the 
vigilance of Cromwell. The moment the thaw opened the ports of 
Holland, a squadron of English frigates swept the coast, captured 
three, and drove on shore two flutes destined for the expedition, and Mar. is. 
closely blockaded the harbour of Ostend(5). The design was again Apr. u 
postponed till the winter *, and the king resolved to solicit in person 
a supply of money at the court of the Spanish nionarch. But from 

(1) Carte's Letters, ii. U8. 124. 130. Clar. Hi. receive 50/. with the answer, 500/. on his first 
)88. 392. 395. Thurloe, i. 718. interVievr with Thnrloe and 500/. when he put 

(2) The knot consisted of Willis, colonel into their hands any of the conspirators against 
Russell, sir William Compton, Edward Yilliers, QromwcU's person. 

and Mr. Broderick, according to several letters in (4) Clar. Hist. iii. 614—618. 667. Clarendon's 

Clarendon; according to the dnke of York, of the narrative is so frequently inaccurate, that it is 

four first, lord Belasyse, and lord Loughboroagh. unsafe to give credit to any charge on his author 

James, i. 370. rity alone ; but in the present instance he relates 

(J) This is Clarendon's account. In Thurloe, the discovery of the treachery of Willis witl^ 

i. 757t is a paper signed John Foster, supposed such circumstantial minuteness, that it requires 

to be the original ofFer made to Thurloe by Wil- a considerable share of incredulity to doubt t»f 

lis. He there demands that no one bat the pro> its beiag substantially true; and his narrative is 

tector should be acquainted with his employ- confirmed by .Tames, ii., (Mem. i. 370,) and other 

ment : that he shonld never be brought forward documents to be noticed hereafter. | 

asa witness ; thiit the pardon of one dear .friend (5) Carte's Letters, ii. 126. 135. Clar. PaperSi 

khould be granted tobiin; and that he should iii- 396- i 
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this jouroej he was dissuaded both by Hyde and by the cardinal de 
Retly who pointed dat to him the superior advantage of his resi- 
dence in Flanders, where he was in readiness to seize the first pro- 
. pitious moment whioh fortune sliould offer. In the mean time the 
cardinal, through his agent in Rome, solicited from the pope pecu- 
niary did fbr the Icing, on condition that in the event of his ascend- 
log the throne of his fathers, he should release the catholics of his 
three kingdoms from the intolerable pressure of the penal laws (1). 
The transactions of this winter, the attempt of Syndercombe, th» 
ascendency of the opposition in parliament, and the preparations of 
the royalists to receive the exiled king, added to habitual indisposi- 
tion, had soured and irritated the temper of Cromwell. He saw that 
to bring to trial the men who had been his associates in the cause 
might prove a dangerous experiment^ but there was nothing to 
deter him from wreaking his vengeance on the royalists, and Con- 
vincing them of the danger of trespassing any more on his patience 
by their annual projects of insurrection* In every county alt who 
had been denounced, all who were even suspected, were put under 
arrest ; a new high court of justice was established according to the 
act/)f 1656 ; and Sir Henry Slingsby, Dr. Hewet, and Mr. Mordaunt 
were selected for the three first victims. Slingsby, a catholic gen^ 
tieman and a prisoner at Hull, had endeavoured to corrupt the 
fidelity of the otficere in the garrison ^ who, by direction of 
the governor, amused the credulity of the old man, till he 

Apr. 2. bad the imprudence to deliver to them a commission from Charles 
Stuart (2). Dr. Hewet was an episcopalian divine, permitted to 
preach at St. Gregory's, and had long been one of the most active 
and usefiil of the royal agents in the vicinity of the capital. Mor- 
daunt, a younger brother of the earl ojt Peterborough, had also dis- 
played his zeal for. the Icing, by maintaining a constant corre- 
spondence with the marquess of Ormond, and distributing royal 
commissions to those ^tirho offered to raise men in favour of Charles. 
Of the truth of the charges brought against them, there could be no 
doubt ; and, aware of their danger, they strongly protested agattisi 
the legality of the court, demanded a trial by jury, and appealed to 

iuMU Magna Gharta, and several acts of parliament. Slingsby at last 
pleaded, and was condemned -, Hewet, under the pretence that to 
plead was to betray the liberties of Englishmen, stood mute; and 
his silence, according to a recent act, was taken for a confession of 
guilt. Mordaunt was more fbrtunate. Stapeley, who, to save his 
own life, swore against him, proved an unwilling witness; and 
Mallory, who was to have supported the evidence of Stapeley, had 
four days before been bribed to abscond. This deficiency was gladly 
laid hold of by the majority of the judges, who gave their opinion 

(l) Carte's Letters, ii. 136—142. 145. Clar. (2) Tburloe, vi. 777. 780- 786. 870 i vii. 46. 
Pnp. iii. 401. 47> 98. 
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Ihal bis guilt was not proved ; and, for similar raasons^ some days June 9. 
later acquitted Iwo otber conspirators, Sir Humphrey fienoet aod 
capinui Woodcoek. The fact is, they were weary of an ofike which 
exposed them to the censure of the public ^ for the court was viewed 
with hatred by the people. It abolished the trial by jury \ it admiUed 
no inquest or presentment by (be oaths of good and faithful men ; it 
deprived the accused of the benefit of challenge ; and its proceedings 
were contrary to the law of treason, the petition of right, and the 
very oath of government taken by the protector. Cromwell, dissa- 
tisfied with these acquittals, yielded to the advice of the council, and 
sent the rest of the prisoners before the usual courts of law, where 
several were found guilty, and condemned to suffer the penalties of 
treason (1). 

Great exertions were made to save the lives of Slingsby and 
Hewet. In foyour of the first, it was urged that he had never been 
suffered to compound, had never submitted to the commonwealth, 
and had been for years deprived both of his property and liberty, so 
that his conduct should be tether considered as the attempt of a 
prisooer of war to regain his freedom, than of a subject to overturn 
the government. This reasoning was urged by his nephew, lord a. ». 
Faloonberg, who, by his recent marriage with Mary Cromwell, was not!\9. 
believed to possess consider«d!>le influence with her ftither. The in* 
teres! of Dr. Hewet was espoused by a more powerful advocate — 
by Elizabeth, the best-*be1oved of Cromwell's daughters, who at the 
same time was in a deiicale and precarious state of health. But it 
was in vain that she interceded fbr the man, whose spiritual ministry 
she employed ; Gromvrell was inexorable. He resolved that blood 
should be shed, and that the royalists should learn to fear his re- 
sentment, since they had not been won by his forbearance. Both June s. 
suffered death by decapitation (2). 

. During the winter, the gains and losses of (he hostile armies in 
Banders had been nearly balanced. If, on the one hand, the duke 
of York was repulsed with loss in his attempt to slorm by night 
the works at Mardyke ; on the other, the marshal D'Aumont was 
made prisoner with fifteen hundred men by the Spanish governor of 
Qstend, who, under the pretence of delivering up the place, had 
decoyed him within the foitificalions. In February, the offensive 
treaty between France and England was renewed for another year ^ 

* 

(1) Whitelock,673,4. Thurloe^vii. 159. 164. the hoaw of Stuart, and that afflictioaand dU- 
Slate Trials* ▼. 871. 883. 907. These trials are pleasare on accoanl of the execatioto of Hewet, 

ich of his which writers atlribote to Eliaabelh Cla^npole, In 



interesting in Clarendou, hot nmch 
Banatire is certainly, and more of it prohaUy, a letter written hy her to her sister-in-law, the 
ficUtkNu. it is not trae tlMt Slingsby's offence wife of H. CronweU, and dated only four days 
wss committed two years before, nor that Mai- after the death of Hewet, she calls on her to re- 
lory escaped ont of the hall on the morning of turn thanks to God for their deliverance from 
the trial. (See Clareo. Hist. iii. 618— e24.) Mai- Hewet's conspiracy : " for sertingly not ondW 
lory's own acconnt of his escape is in Thurloe, " his (Cromwell's) fainely would have bin roinod, 
^i. 194, 229. " but in all probabillyli the hoi nstion would have 
(2) Ludlow ii. 149. I think there is wme •< bin invold in blod." June 12. Thurloe, vii. 171. 
f^Mon to question those aentinentt of loyalty to 
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three tbousand men, drafted from different regiments, were sent by . 
the protector U> supply the deOciency in the number of his forces; 
and the combined army opened the campaign with the siege of 
Dunkirk. By the Spaniards the intelligence was received with sur- 
prise and apprehension. Deceived by false information, they had 
employed all their efforts to provide for the safety of Gambray . The 
repeated warnings given by Charles had been neglected *, the exten- 
sive works at Dunkirk remained in an unfinished state ^ and the 
defence of the place had been left to its ordinary garrison of no 
more than one thousand men, and these but scantily supplied with 
stores and provisions. To repair his error, Don Juan, with the con- 
sent of his Mentor, the marquess Caracena, resolved to hazard a 
battle^ and, collecting a force of six thousand infantry, and four 
thousand cavalry, encamped between the village of Zudcote and the 
lines of the besiegers. But Turenne, aware of the defective organiza- 
tion of the Spanish armies, resolved to prevent the threatened 
June 4. attack ; and the very next morning, before the Spanish cannon and 
ammunition had reached the camp, vihe allied force was seen ad- 
vancing in battle array. Don Juan hastily placed bis men along a 
ridge, of sand hills which extended from the sea-coast to the canal, 
giving the command of the right wing to the duke of York, of the 
left to the prince of Cond^, and reserving the centre to himself* 
The battle was begun by the English, who found themselves opposed 
to their countryman, the duke of York. They were led by major- 
general Morgan ; for Lockhart, who acted both as ambassador and 
commander-in-chief, was confined by indisposition to his carriage. 
Their ardour to distinguish themselves in the presence of the two 
rival nations carried them considerably in advance of their allies ; 
but, having halted to gain breath at the foot of the opposite sand 
hill, they mounted with impetuosity, received the fire of the enemy , 
and, at the point of the pike, drove them from their position. The 
duke immediately charged at the head of the Spanish cavalry : but 
one half of his men were mowed down by a well-directed fire of 
musketry *, and James himself owed the preservation of his life to Ihe 
temper of his armour. The advantage, however, was dearly pur- 
chased : in Lockhart's regiment scarcely an officer remained to (akc 
the command. 

By this time the action had commenced on the left, where the 
prince of Cond^, after some sharp fighting, was compelled to 
retreat by the bank of the canal. The centre was never engaged *, 
for the regiment, on its extreme left, seeing itself flanked by the 
French in pursuit of Gond^, precipitately abandoned its position, 
and the example was successively imitated by the whole line. But, 
in the mean while, the duke of York had rallied his broken infantry, 
and, while they faced the English, he charged the latter in flank at 
the head of his company of horse-guards. Though thrown into 
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disorder, tbey continued to fight, employing the butt-cilds of their 
muslcets against the swords of their adversaries, and in a few minutes 
several squadrons of French cavalry arrived to their aid. James was 
surrounded; and, in despair of saving himself by flight, he boldiy 
assumed the character of a French oi&cer ; rode at the head of twenty 
troopers toward the right of their army; and, carefully threading 
the different corps, arrived without exciting suspicion at the bank 
of the canal, by which he speellily effected his escape to Fumes (1). 
The victory on the part of the ,allies was complete. The Spanish 
cavalry made no effort to protect the retreat of their infantry; 
every regiment of which was successively surrounded by the pur« 
ftuers, and compelled to surrender. By Turenne and his officers 
the chief merit of this brilliant success was cheerfully allotted to the 
courage and steadiness of the English regiments : at Whitehall it was 
attributed to the prayers of the lord-protector, who, on that very 
day, observed with his council a solemn fast to implore the blessiiig 
of heaven on the operations of the allied army (2). 

Unable to oppose their enemies in the field, the Spanish generals 
proposed to retard their progress by the most obstinate defence of 
the different fortresses. The prince de Ligne undertook that of 
Ipres; the care of Newport, Bruges, and Ostend was committed to 
the duke of York ; and Don Juan returned to Brussels to hasten new 
levies from the different provinces. Within a fortnight Dunkirk juuc 17. 
capitulated, and the king of France, having taken possession, de- 
livered the keys with his own hand to the English ambassador. 
Gravelines was soon afterwards reduced ; the prince de Ligne suf- Aug. 20. 
fered himself to be surprised by the superior activity of Turenne ; 
Ipres opened its gates, and all the towns on the banks of the Lys 
successively submitted to the Conquerors. Seldom, perhaps, had 
there occurred a campaign more disastrous to the Spanish arAis (3). 

In the eyes of the superficial observer, Cromwell might now ap- 
pear to have reached the. zenith of power and greatness. At home 
he had discovered, defeated, and punished, all the conspiracies 
against him ; abroad, his army had gained laurels in the field ; 
his fleets swept the seas ; his friendship was sought by every power *, 
and his mediation was employed in settling the differences between 
both Portugal and Holland, and the king of Sweden and the elector 
of Brandenbourg. He had recently sent lord Falconberg to compii- 

(i) See the account of this battle by Jaifies " hath not only owned us in oar Mrork there, 

himself, in his Memoirs, i. 338 — 358. Also Thnr* «• but in our waiting upon him in oor way of 

kte, vii. tSS, 8. 9. *' prayer, which is indeed our old experienced 

(a) *• Truly," says Thurloe, " I never was pre- " approved way in all our straits and difficul- 

" sent at any such exercise, where I saw a great- " ties." Ibid. 1 59. 

"er spirit of faith and prayer poured forth." (3) James, Memoirs, i. 359. Thurloe, vii. 169. 

Ibid. 158. ** The Lord," says Fleetwood, "did 176.215. If we may believe Temple, (ii. 545) 

"draw forth his higbness's hearl, to set apart Cromwell now saw his error in aiding the French, 

"that day to seek the Lord ; and indeed there and made an offer of uniting his forces>ilh tliose 

*' was a very good spirit appearing. Whilst of Spain, provided the siege of Calais were made 

" we were praying, they were fighting ; and the the first attempt of the combined army. . 
*■ Lord hath given a signal answer. And the Lord 
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meiiC Loufe XIV. on his arrival at Calais ; &Qd, in a few days, was 
visited by thotluke of Crequi, who brought him a magnificeot sword 
as a present from that prince, and by Mancini, with another pre* 
sent of tapestry from his uncle, the cardinal Mazarin. But, above 
all, he was now in possession of Dunkirk, the great (dbject of his 
foreign policy for the last two years, the opening through which he 
was to accomplish the designs of Providence on the continent. 
The real fact, however, was, that his authority in England never 
rested on a more precarious footing than at the present moment ; 
while, on the other hand, the cares and anxieties of government. 
Joined to his apprehensions of personal vi<^ence, and the pressure 
of domestic afhiclion, were rapidly undermining his constitution, 
and hurrying him from the gay and glittering visions of ambition 
to the darkness and silence of the tomb. 

l^ Cromwell was now reduced to that situation which, to the 
late unfortunate monarch, had proved the source of so many cakh 
mities. His expenditure far outran his income. Though the last 
parliament had made provision, ample provision, as it was then 
thought, for the splendour of his establishment, and for all the 
charges of the war, he had already contracted enormous debts ; his 
exchequer was frequently drained to the last shilling *, and his mi- 
nisters were compelled to go a4)egging — such is the expression of 
the secretary of state — for ttie temporary loan of a few thousand 
pounds, with the cheerless anticipation of a refusal (1). He looked 
on the army, the greater part of which he had quartered in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, as his chief— *bis only support 
against his enemies *, and while the soldiers were comfortably clothed 
and fed, he might with confidence rely on their attachment ; but 
now that their pay was in arrear, he had reason to apprehend that 
discontent might induce them to listen to the suggestions of those 
officers who sought to subvert his power. On former occasions, in- 
deed, he had relieved himself from similar embarrassments by the 
imposition of taxes by his own authority ; but this practice was so 
strongly reprobated in the petition and advice, and he had recently 
abjured it with so much solemnity, that he dared not repeat the 
experiment. He attempted to raise a loan among the merchants and 
capitalists in the city ; but his credit and popularity were gone ; be. 
had, by plunging into war with Spaib, cut otf one of the most plenti- 
ful sources of profit, the Spanish trade;' and the number of prizes 
made by the enemy, amounting to more than a thousand (2), had 
ruined many opulent houses. The application was eluded by a de- 
mand of security on ttie landed property belonging to country 
gentlemen. There remained a third expedient, an application to 
parliament. But Cromwell, like the first Charles, had learned to 

(l) Tharloe, vii 99 100. i44. 295. (2) Thurloc, vii. 662. 
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dread Ihe nery name of a parliafnent. Three of these assemblies he 
had moulded according to his pleasure, and yet not one of them 
coald be render obsequious to his will. Urged, however, by the ju»« is. 
ceaselesfi importunities of Thurioe, he appointed nine councillors 
to inquire into the means of defeating the intrigues of the repub- 
licans in a future parliament ^ the manner of raising a permanent 
retenue from the estates of the royalists ; and the best method of 
determining the succession to the protectorate. But among the i^ne 
were two who, aware of his increasing infirmities, began to clieroh 
projects of their own aggrandizement, and who, therefore, made 
it their care to perplex and to prolong the deliberations. The 
committee sat three weeks. On the two first questions they came to 
no conclusion*, with respect to the third, they voted, on a division, 
that the choice between an elective and an hereditary succession 
was a matter of indifference. Suspicious of their motives, Cromwell 
dissolved the committee (1). But he substituted no oouncil in its Joiy s. 
place ; things were allowed to take their course ; the embarrass*- 
ment of . the treasury increased ; and the irresolution of the pro* 
lect<Nr, Joined to the dangers which threatened the government, 
shook the confidence of Thurioe himself. It was only when he 
looked up to heaven that he discovered a gleam of hope, in the per- 
suasion that the God who had befriended Cromwell through life, juiy 37. 
would not desert him at the close of his career (2). 

2''. To the cares of government must be added his constant dread 
of assassination. It is certainly extraordinary that, while so many 
conspiracies are said to have been formed, no attempt was actually 
made against his person ; but the fact that such designs had existed, 
and ihe knowledge that his death was of the first importance to his 
enemies, convinced him that he could never be secure ftom danger* 
He multiplied his precautions. He wore defensive armour under 
his clothes ^ he carried loaded pistols in his pockets ; he sought to 
remain in privacy ; and, when he found it necessary to give au* 
dience, he sternly watched the eyes and gestures of those who ad«- 
dressed him. He was careful that his own motions should not be 
known beforehand. His carriage was filled with attendants ; a nu- 
merous escort accompanied him ; and he proceeded at full speed, 
frequently diverging from the road to the right or left, and gene- 
rally returning by a different route. In his palace he often inspected 
the nightly watch, changed his bed*chamber, and was careful that, 
besides the principal door, there should be some other egress, for 
the facility of escape. He had often faced death without flinching 
in the field ; but his spirit broke under the continual fear of un- 

(t) Thurioe, tU. 140. fT6. 192. 209. Tliecom- '* wise men were bat seven-, it seems you have 

atttee consisted, in Thurioe's words, of lord *■ made them nine. And having heard their 

Fienncs, lord Fleetwood, lord Desborew, lord ** names, 1 think tnysdf better able to gaess what 

i^mberiayne, lofd Whalley, Mr. Comptroller, '* they'll do than a mneh wiser man ; for mo very 

lord Gofb, lord Coofwr, and himself, p. i92^ On " wise man can ever imagine it," p. 2|7. 

his selection Henry Cromwell observes : « The (2) ibid. 15S. 292- 295- 
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known and invisible foes. He passed the nights in a state of feverish 
anxiety-, sleep fled from his pillow ; and for more than a year be- 
fore his deatli wo always Ond the absence of rest assigned as either 
the cause which produced, or a circupistance which aggravated his 
numerous ailments (1). 

S"". The selflshness pf ambition does not exclude the more kindly 
feelings of domestic affection. Cromwell was sincerely attached lo 
his children ; but, among them, he gave the preference to his 
daughter Elizabeth Claypole. The meek disposition of the young 
woman possessed singular charms for the overbearing spirit of her 
father ; and her timid piety readily received lessons on mystical 
theology from the superior experience of the lord-general (2). But 
she was now dying of a most painful and internal complaint, im- 
perfectly understood by her physicians ; and her grief for the loss 
of her infant child added to the poignancy of her sufferings. Crom- 
well abandoned the business of state that he might hasten to Hamp- 
ton-court, to console his favourite daughter. He frequently visited 
her, remained long in her apartment, and, whenever he quitted il, 
seemed to be absorbed in the deepest melancholy. It is not probable 
that the subject of their private conversation was exposed to the 
profane ears of strangers. We are, however, told that she expressed 
to him her doubts of the justice of the good old cause, that she 
exhorted him to restore the sovereign authority to the rightful 
owner, and that, occasionally, when her mind was wandering, she 
alarmed him by uttering cries of '' blood/' and predictions of ven- 
geance (3). 

Au-. -9 4"". Elizabeth died. The protector was already confined to his 
bed with the gout, and, though he had anticipated the event, some 
days elapsed before he recovered from the shock. A slow fever still 

All-. ^7. remained, which was pronounced a bastard ttvtian. One of his 
physicians whispered to another, that his pulse was intermittent : 

Aug. 24. the words caught the ears of the sick man ^ he turned pale, a cold 
perspiration covered his face ; and, requesting to be placed in bed, 
he executed his private will. The next morning he had recovered 

jiig.25. his usual composure; and when he received the visit of his physi- 
cian, ordering all to quit the room but his wife, whom he held by 
the hand, he said : ^' Do not think that I shall die ; I am sure of the 
** contrary." Observing the surprise which these words excited, he 
continued : '^ Say not that I have lost my reason : I tell you the 

(1) Clar. Hist, iii, 646. Bates, Eleuch. 342* *< humble seeker bee at the end. Happie seeker. 

Wdwood, 94. *' happie finder. Who ever tasted that the Lord 

(2^ The following passage from one of Crom- ** is gracious, without some sense of self-vaaitye 

well s letters to his daughter Ireton, will perhaps " and badness ? Who ever tasted that gracious- 

rarprise the reader. " Your sister Claypole is ( I " nesse of his, and could goe lesse in desftr, ai^l 

"trust in mercye) exercised with some perplexed <* lessc than pressinge alter full enjoyment? 

** thoughts, shee sees her owne vaoitye and car- " Deere hart pressc on : lett not husband, Ictt not 

" nal minde, bewailinge itt, shee seeks after (as " anylhinge coole thy affections after Christ." 

" 1 hope alsoe) that wch will satisffie, and thus to etc., etc., etc. Harris, itt. App. 515, edit. t8l4, 
*' bee a seeker, is to be of the' best sitct iiext a fin- (3) Clar. Hist, ili . 647 . Sulstrode, 205. Heath. 

'• der, and such an one shall every faythfuU 408- 
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^^ troth. I know it from better authority than any which you can 
'' have from Galen or Hippocrates. It is the answer of God himsAf 
'^ to our prayers ; not to mine alone, but to those of others who 
^' have a more intimate interest in him than I have (1).'' The msne 
communication was made to Thurioe, and to the different members 
of the protector's family ; nor did it fail to obtain credit among men 
who believed^ fhat ''in other instances he had been favoured with 
'' similar assurances, and that they had never deceived him (2).'' 
Hence his chaplain Goodwin exclaimed, '^ O Lord, we pray ncft 
'' for his recovery ; that thou hast granted already ; what we now 
" beg is his speedy recovery (3)." 

In a few days, however, their confidence was shaken. For change 
of air he had removed to Whitehall, till the palace of St. James's 
should be ready for his reception. There his fever became a double au?. ss. 
tertian, and his strength rapidly wasted away. Who, it was asked, 
was lo succeed him? On the day of his inauguration he had written 
•the name of his successor within a cover sealed with the protec- 
torial arms ; but that paper had been Jost, or purloined, or des- 
troyed. Thurloe undertook to suggest to him a second nomination, 
but the condition of the protector, who, if we believe him, was 
always insensible or delirious, afforded no opportunity. A suspi- 
cion, however, existed, that he had private reasons for declining to 
interfere in so delicate » business (4). 

On the night of the second of September Cromwell had a lucid sepi. 2. 
interval of considerable duration. It might have been expected that' 
a man of his religious disposition would have felt some compunc- 
tious visitings, when from the bed of death he looked back on the 
strange eventful career of his past life. But he had adopted a doc- 
trine admirably calculated to lull and tranquillize the misgivings of 
conscience. ^^ Tell me," said he to Sterry, one of his chaplains, 
'^is it possible to fall from grace?'' ^' It is. not possible,'' replied 
(he nainister. ^' Then," exclaimed the dying man, ^^ I am safe : for 
*'• I know that I was once in grace." Under this impression %e 
prayed, not for himself, but for God's people. ^^ Lord," he said, 
^' though a miserable and wretched creature, I am in covenant with 
'^ thee through thy grace, and may and will come to thee for thy 
^' people. Thou hast made me a mean instrument lo do ttiem some 
'' good, and thee service. Many of them set too high a value upon 
'^me, though others would be glad of my death. Lord, however 
^^ thou disposest of me, continue, and go on to do good for them. . 
'^ Teach those who look too much upon thy instruments, to depend 
'' more upon thyself, and pardon such as desire to trample upon 

'■' the dust of a poor worm, for they are thy people too (5)." 

« 

(1) Tkurloe, vii. 321- 340. 354, 355. Bates, (i) Tharloe, 355. 365,366. 

Kieucfa. 413. ' (5) Collection of Pnssages concerniog his Lute 

(2) Thurloe, rii. 355, 367, 376. Highness in Time of his Sickness, p. 12. The 

(3) Lndlow, ii. 15t. author was Underwood, groom of the bed-cham^ 
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It was a skNrmy night. The violence of the wind increased fill it 
Mew a hurricane. Trees were torn from their roots in the park, 
and houaes unroofed in the city. So strange a coincidence could 
not (ail of exciting remarks in a superstitious age ; and, though the 
storm reached to the coasts of the Mediterranean, in England it 
was universally referred to the death-bed of the protector. His 
. friends asserted that God would not remove so great a man from 
this world without previously warning the nation of Us approaching 
loss ^ the cavaliers more maliciously maintained that the devils, 
^' the princes of the air,'' were congregating over Whitehall, that 
they might pounce on the protector's soul (1). 
Sept. 3. Early in tlie morning, he relapsed into a stale of iosecsit»lity. It 
was his fortunate day, the 3d of September, a circumstance from 
which his sorrowing relatives derived a new source of cons(^tioo. 
It was, they observed, on the 3d of September that he overcame the 
Scots at Dunbar^ on that day, he also overcame the royalists at 
Worcester \ and on the same day, he was destined to overcome his 
spiritual enemies, and to receive the crown of victory in heaven. 
About four in the afternoon he breathed his test, amidst (he tears 
and lamentations of his attendants. >' Cease to weep," exctelmed 
the fanatical Sterry, '^ you have more reason to rejoice. He was 
^^ your protector here ; he will prove a still more powerful protec- 
^' tor, now that he is with Christ at the right hand of the Father." 
With a similar confidence in Cromwell's sanctity, ibough in a 
somewhat lower tone of enthusiasm, the grave and cautious Thurloe 
announced the. event by letter to the deputy of Ireland. '^ He is 
^^ gone to heaven, embalmed with the tears of his people, and upon 
'' the wings of the prayers of the saints (2)." 

Till the commencement of the present century, when that won- 
derful man arose, who, by the splendour of his victories and the 
extent of his empire, cast all preceding adventurers ialo the shade, 
the naipe of Cromwell stood without a parallel in the history of ci- 
viiized Europe. Men looked with a feeling of awe on die fortunate 
. individual who, without the aid of birth, or wealth or connexions, 
was able to seize the government of three powerful kingdoms, and 
to impose the yoke of servitude on the necks of the very men, wrho 
had fought in his company to emancipate themsdves from the less 
arbitrary sway of their hereditary sovereign. That he who accom- 
plished this was no ordinary personage, aH nouast admit ; and yet, 
on close investigation, we shall discover little that was sublime or 
dazzling in his character. Cromwell was not the meteor which sur- 
prises and astounds by the briHiancy and rapidity of its course. 
Cool, cautious, calculating, he stole on with slow and measured 

ber. See also a letter of H. Cromwell, Thnrloc, (1> Clar. 646. Balstrode, 207. Ifeath, 408. 
rii. 454. Ludlow^ ii. 158. Noble, i. 147, oote. 

(2) Ludlow, ii. 153. Thurloe, vii. 373. 
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pace ; atKf> while with secret pleasure he loiled up the ascent 16 
greatness, laboured to persuade the spectators that he was reluet- 
aoHy borne forward by an exterior and resistless force, by the march 
of events, the necessities of the state, ttie will of the army, and even 
the decree of the Almighty. He looked upon dissimulation as the 
perfection of human wisdom, and made it the key-stone of the arch 
on which he built his fortunes (1). The as|nrations of his ambition 
mere concealed under (he pretence of attachment to '' the good old 
'*' cause ;'' and his secret workings to acquire the sovereignty for 
himself and his family were represented as endeavours to secure for 
his former brethren in arms the blessings of civil and religious free- 
dom, the two great objects which originally called them into the 
field. Thus his whole conduct was made up of artifice and deceit. 
He laid his plans long bdbrehand ; be studied the views and dispo- 
sitions of all from whose influence he had any thing to hope or fear; 
and he employed every expedient to win their affections, and to 
make them the blind unconscious tools of his policy. For this pur- 
pose he asked questions, or threw out insinuations in (heir hear- 
ing ; now kept them aloof with an air of reserve and dignity ; now 
put them off their guard by condescension, perhaps by buffoon- 
ery (2) ; at one time, addressed himself to their vanity or avarice ; 
at another, exposed (o them with tears ( for tears he had at will ), 
the calamities of the nation ; and then, when he found them moul- 
ded to his purpose, instead of assenting to the advice which he had 
himself suggest, feigned reluctance, urged objections, and pleaded 
scru[^es of conscience. At length he yielded : but it was not (ill he 
had acquired by his resistance Qie praise of moderation, and the 
right of attributing his acquiescence to the importunity of others 
ifistead of his own ambidon (3). 

Exposed as he was to the continued machinations of the royalists 
and levellers, both equally eager to precipitate him from the 
height to which he had attmned, Cromwell made it bis great object 
to secure lo himself the attachment of the army. To it he owed the 
acquistUoD, through it alone could he ensure the permanence, or 
his power. Now, fortunately for this purpose, that army, com- 
posed as never was army before or since, revered in the lord-pro- 
lector what it valued mostly in itself, the cant and practice of reli- 
gious enthusiasm. The superior olftcers, thesubslterns, (he privates,. 
aU hM themselves forth as professors of godliness. Among them 
every public breach of morality was severely punished ; the exer- 
cises of religious worship were of as frequent recurrence as those of 
military duty (4) ; in council, the officers always opened the pro- 

(i) S«e proofii of his dtssiomlotion in Harris, (4) " Hie discipline of the army was snch that 

iii. n— 1^. Hutcbiason, 3l3> '* a man woold not be saflered to remain tbcre^ 

(3) See iostauces in Badea, Elene. 344. Cowley » " of whom we could take n(4ici! be was guilty 

K. Lndknr, i . MT> Whitelock,656. S. Trials, '* of tuch practices." Cromwell's speech to par* 

▼• 1131.1199. Itament in 16S4- It sarivrised strangers. Certa 

(3) See Lndlow, i. 372 ; ii. i3> 14. 17* singulis diebastum fundendis Deo precibns, lunv 
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c^edings with extemporary prayer ; and to implore with due solem- 
nity tlie protection of the Lord of Hosts, was held an indispensable 
()art or the preparation for battle. Their cause they considered the 
cause of Ck>d ; if they fought, it was for his glory ; if they con- 
quered, it was by the might of his arm. Among these enthusiasts, 
Cromwell, as he held the flrst place in rank, was also pre-eminent 
in spiritual gifts (1). The fervour with which he prayed, the unc- 
tion with which he preached, excited their admiration and tears. 
They looked on him as the favourite of God, under the special 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and honoured with communications 
from heaven ; and he, on his part, was careful, by the piety of his 
language, by the strict decorum of his court, and by his zeal for the 
• diffusion of godliness, to preserve and strengthen such impressions. 
In minds thus disposed, it was not difficult to create a persuasion 
that the final triumph of '*' their caus6 '' depended on the authority 
of the general under whom they had conquered^ while the full 
enjoyment of that religious freedom which they so highly prized 
rendered ihem less jealous of the arbitrary power which he occa- 
sionally assumed. In his public speeches, he perpetually reminded 
them that, if religion was not the original cause of the late civil war, 
yet, God ^' soon brought it to that issue ; '' that amidst the strife of 
battle, and the difliculties and dangers of war, the reward to which 
they looked was freedom of conscience ; that this freedom to its 
full extent they enjoyed under (lis government, though they could 
never obtain it till they had placed the supreme authority in his 
hands (2). The merit which he thus arrogated to himself was ad- 
mitted to be his due by the great body of the saints : it became the 
spell by which he rendered then) blind to his ambition and obedient 
to his will ; the engine with which he raised, and afterwards se~ 
cured, the fabric of his greatness. 

On the subject of civil freedom, the protector could not assume 
so bold a tone. He acknowledged, indeed, its importance ^ it was 
second only to religious freedom 5 but if second, then, in the event 
of competition, it ought to yield to the first. He contended that, 
under his government, every provision had been made for the pre- 
servation of the rights of individuals, so far as was consistent with 
ihe safety of the whole nation. He had reformed the chancery, he 
had laboured to abolish the abuses of the law, he hjkd placed 
learned and upright judges on the bench, and he had been careful 
in all ordinary cases that impartial justice should be administered 
between Ihe parties. This indeed was true ; but it was also true 

atidiendis Dei praeconiis erant assignaUi tem- condo le Icggi d'Iddio, e per render piu efticace 

pora. Parallelnm (Hiv.Tapud Harris, iii. 13. E la persuasione, si serve heti spessodelle lagrime, 

«-erto ad ogni mcdo, cbe JeTruppe viTooo coo piangendo piu li peccnti altrui, che li proprii. 

Uinta esauzza, come se fosscro froterie de' reli- Ibid. See also Ludlow, iii. 111. 
giosi. 8agredo,MS. (2) See in particular his speech to hb second 

(1) Religioso al estremo nell'esteriore, predica parliament, printed by Henry Hills, 1654. 
foa elcquenza ai soldati. Ji persuade a Tivcre se> 
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that by his orders men were arrested and committed without lawful 
cause; that Juries were packed; that prisoners, acquitted at their trial, 
were sent into confinement beyond the jurisdiction oT the courts; that 
taxes had been raised without the authority or parliament ; that a 
most unconstitutional tribunal, the high court of Justice, had been 
established ; and that the major-generals had been invested with pow- 
ers the most arbitrary and oppressive (1). These acts of despotism 
put him on his defence ; and in apology he pleaded, as every despot 
will plead, reasons of state, the necessity of sacrificing a part to 
preserve the whole, and his conviction, that a '' people blessed by 
^* God, the regenerated ones of several judgments forming the flock 
'' and lambs of Christ, would prefer their safely to their passions, 
" and their real security to forms." Nor was this reasoning ad- 
dressed in vain to men, who had surrendered their judgments into 
his keeping, and who felt little for the wrongs of others, as long 
as such wrongs were represented necessary for their own welfare. 
Some writers have maintained that Cromwell dissembled in reli- 
gion as well as in politics ; and that, when he condescended to act 
the part of the saint, he assumed for interested purposes a character 
which he otherwise despised. But this supposition is contradicted 
by the uniform tenor of his life. Long before he turned his attention 
to the disputes between the king and the parliament, religious en- 
thusiasm had made a deep impression on his mind (2) : it conti- 
nually manifested itself during his long career, both in the senate 
aod the field ; and it was strikingly displayed in his speeches and 
prayers on the last evening of his life. It should, however, be ob- 
served, that he made his religion harmonize with his ambition. If 
he believed that the cause in which he had embarked was the cause 
of God, he also believed that God had chosen him to be the successful 
champion of that cause. Thus the honour of God was identified 
with his own advancement: and the arts, which his policy sug- 
gested, were sanctified in his eyes by th^ ulterior object at which 
he aimed — the diffusion of godliness, and the establishment of the 
reign of Christ among mankind (3). 

• 

(l)*' Judge RoUes," says Ch«lIoner,*< was shuf- to be heard but the sound of drums and trum- 
"fled out of bis place. Three worthy lawyers pets. 11 decoro e grandezz.i di Londra ha inolio 
" were sent to the Tower. It cost them 50/. a- cangiato di faucia, la nobilt^, che la reii^evM 
** piece for pleading a client's cause. One Port" conspicua, sta divisa per la campagna, e la deli- 
" man was imprisoned two or three years with- catezza delta corte la piu soiituosa e la piii al- 
" oat cause. Sereral persons were taken out of legra del mondo, frequcntata da pmicipali dame, 
" their beds, and carried none knows whither." e abundante nelli piu scelti trattenimenti, d can- 
Burton's Diary, iv. 47. giata al presSnte in una perpelua march ia e con- 

(2) Warwick, 249. tramarchia, in un incessanle strepito di tarn- 

(3) The Venetian ambassador observes that burri, e di trombe, et in stuolo nnmcroso di sol- 
daring the protectorate London wore the ap* dati e ofBciali diversi ai posti. Sagredo. Sec also 
pearauce of a garrison town, where nothing was an intercepted letter in Thurloe, ii. 670. 

to be seen but the marching of soldiers, nothing 
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CHAPTER V. 

Richard Cromwell Protector— ParliameDt called— DisitoWed— Military GoTenunent— 
Long Parliament restored— Expelled again^Re instated— Monk in London— Re-admis- 
sion of excluded Members— Long Parliament dissolved— The Convention Parliament- 
Restoration of Charles II. 

By his wife, Elizabeth Bourchier, Cromwell left two sons, Ri- 
chard and Henry. There was a remarkable contrast in the opening 
career of these young men. During the civil war, Richard lived in 
the Temple, frequented the company of the cavaliers, and spent his 
time in gaiety and debauchery. Henry repaired to his fal|ier's 
quarters ; and so rapid was his promotion, that at the age of 
twenty he held the commission of captain in the regiment of guards 
belonging to Fairfax, the lord-general. After (he establishment of 
the commonwealth, Richard married, and, retiring to the house of 
his father-in-law, at Hursley in Hampshire, devoted himself to the 
usual pursuits of a country gentleman. Henry accompanied his 
father in the reduction of Ireland, which country he afterwards go- 
verned, first with the rank of major-general, afterwards with that 
of lord-deputy. It was not till the second year of the protectorate 
that Cromwell seemed (o recollect that he had an elder son. He 
made him a Jord of trade, then chancellor of the university of Ox- 
ford, and lastly a member of the new house of peers. As these . 
honours were far inferior to those which he lavished on other 
persons connected with his family, it was inferred that he. enter- 
tained a mean opinion of Richard's abilities. A more probable con- 
clusion is, that he feared to alarm the Jealousy of his officers, and 
carefully abstained from doing (hat which might confirm the ge- 
neral suspicion, (hat he designed to make the protectorship heredi- 
tary in his family. 

The moment he expired, (he council assembled, and the result 
of their deliberation was an Qrder to proclaim Richard Cromwell, 
protector, on the ground that he had been declared by his late 
highness his successor in that dignity (1). Not a murmur of oppo- 

(1) Tliere appears good raason to doobt this on the Monday after the letters were written : 
assertion. Thorioe indeed f^ii. 872) informs but there is a second letter from Thurloe, dated 
Hmry Cromwell that his father named Richard on the Tuesday, sUting that the protector was 
to succeed on the preceding Monday. But his let- still incapable of public business, and that mat- 
ter was written after the prodamation of Richard, ters would, he feared, remain till the death of his 
and its contento are irreconcilable with the let- highness in the same state as he described them 
ters wriUen before it. We hare one from Lord in his letter of Monday Mbid. 366). It was after- 
Fah»nberg, dated on Monday, saying that no wards soid that the nomination took place on the 
nomination had been made, and that Thurloe night before the protector's death, in the pre- 
had promised to suggest it, but probably would sence of four of the council. ( Falconberg in 
»ot perform his promise ( ibid. 365), and another Thurloe. 375, and Berwick, ibid. 4 15 ); but the 
from Thurloe himself to Henry Cromwell, stating latter adds that many doubt whether it ever took 
the same thing as to the nomination (ibid. 364). place at all. 
It may perhaps be said that Richard was named 
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sition was heard ; (he ceremony was performed in all places after the 
usual manner of announcing the accession of a new sovereign -, and 
addressesofcondolence and congratulation poured in from the army 
and navy, frond one hundred congregational churches, and from 
the boroughs, cities, and counties. It seen>ed as if free-born Britons 
had been converted into a nation of slaves. These compositions 
were drawn up in the highest strain of adulation, adorned with 
forced allusions from Scripture, and with all the extravagance of 
Oriental hyperbole. " Their sun was set, but no night had followed. 
" They had lost the nursing father, by whose hand the yoke of 
'^ bondage had been broken from the necks and consciences of the 

godly. Providence by one sad stroke had taken away the breath 

from their nostrils, and smitten the head from their shoulders ; 
^' but had given them in return the noblest brdnch of that renowned 
'^ stock, a prince distinguished by the lovely composition of his 
'^ person, but still more by the eminent qualities of his mind. The 
^' late protector had been a Moses to lead God's people out of the 
'' land of Egypt : his son would be a Joshua to conduct them into 
'^ a more full possession of truth and tighleousness. Elijah had been 
^' taken into heaven : Elisha remained on earth, the inheritor of his 
'*' mantle and his spirit (1) ! " 

The royalists, who had persuaded themselves that the whole fabric 
of the protectorial power would fall in pieces on the death of Crom- 
well, beheld with amazement the general acquiescence in the suc- 
cession of Richard ; and the foreign princes, who had deemed it 
prudent to solicit the friendship of the father, now hastened to offer 
their congratulations to his son. Yet, fair and tranquil as the pro- Sept. h. 
spect appeared, an experienced eye might easily detect the elements 
of an approaching storm. Meetings were clandestinely held by the 
officers -, doubts were whispered of the nomination of Richard by 
his father ; and an opinion was encouraged among the military that, 
as the commonwealth was the work of the army, so the chief office 
ID the commonwealth belonged to the commander of the army. On 
this account the protectorship had been bestowed on Cromwell ; 
but his son was one who had never drawn his sword in the cause ; 
and to suffer the supreme power to devolve on him was to disgrace, 
to disinheril, the men who had suffered so severely, and bled so 
jjH-ofusely, in the contest. 

These complaints had probably been suggested, they were cer- 
tainly fomented, by Fleetwood and his friends, the colonels Cooper, 
Berry, and Sydenham. Fleetwood was brave in the field, but irre- 
solute in councU, eager for the acquisition of power, but con- 

(1) the Scottish ministers in Edinburgh, in- " of joy : that he would deUv«r all his people 

stead of joining in these addresses, prayed on the « from the yoke of Pharaoh, and taskmasters of 

following Sunday, "that the Ix)i:d would be « Egypt, and that he would cut off their oppres- 

" merciful to the exiled, and those that were in " sors, and hasten the lime of their deliverance." 

" captivity, and cause them to return withsheaves Thurloe, vii. 41(1. 
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linually checked bj scruples of conscience, atlacbed by principle 
to republicanism, but ready to acquiesce in every change, under 
the pretence of submission to the decrees of Providence. Cromwell, 
who knew the man, had raised him to the second command in the 
army, and fed his ambition with distant and delusive hopes of 
succeeding to the supreme magistracy.. The protector died, and 
Fleetwood, instead of acting, hesitated, prayed, and consulted : the 
propitious moment was suffered to pass by ; he assented to the opi- 
nion of the council in favour of Richard ; and then, repenting of his 
weakness, sought to indemnify himself for the loss by confining the 
authority of the protector to the civil administration , and procur- 
ing for himself the sole, uncontrolled command of the army. Under 
the late government the meetings of military officers had been 
discountenanced and forbidden : now they were encouraged to 
meet and consult : and, in a body of more than two hundred indi- 
viduals, they presented lo Richard a petition, by which they de- 
manded that no officer should be deprived but by sentence of a 
court-martial, and that the chief command of the forces, and the 
disposal of commissions, should be conferred on some person whose 
past services had proved his attachment to the cause. There were 
not wanting those who advised the protector to extinguish the hopes 
of the factious at once by arresting and imprisoning the chiefs -, 
but more moderate counsels prevailed, and in a firm but conciliatory 
Oct. 14 speech, the composition of secretary Thurloe, he replied that, to 
gratify their wishes, he had appointed his relative, Fleetwood, 
lieutenant-general of all the forces \ but that to divest himself of the 
chief command, and of the right of giving or resuming commissions, 
would be to act in defiance of the '^ petition and advice,'' the instru* 
ment by which he held the supreme authority. For a short time 
they appeared satisfied ^ but the chief officers continued to hold 
meetings in the chapel at St. James's, ostensibly for the purpose of 
prayer, but in reality for the convenience of deliberation. Fresh 
jealousies were excited; it was said that another commander 
(Henry Cromwell was meant) would be placed above Fleetwood ; 
. Thurloe, Pierrepoint, and St. John, were denounced as evil coun- 
sellors \ and it became evident to all attentive observers that the two 
parties must soon come into collision. The protector could depend 
on the armies in Ireland and Scotland. In Ireland, his brother Henry 
governed without an opponent ; in Scotland Monk, by his judicious 
separation of the troops, and his vigilance in the enforcement of 
discipline, had deprived the discontented of the means of holdin^^ 
meetings, and of corresponding with each other. In England he was 
assured of the services of eight colonels, and, therefore, as it was 
erroneously supposed, of their respective regiments, forming one 
half of the regular force. But his opponents were masters of the 
other half, constituted the majority in the council, and daily aug- 
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mented their numbers by Ibe accession of men who secretly leaned 
to republican principles, or sought to make an interest in that party 
which they considered the more likely to preyail in the approaching 
struggle (1). 

From the notice of these intrigues the public attention was with- 
drawn by the obsequies of the late protector. It was resolved that 
they should exceed in magnificence those of any former soyeretgn, 
and with that yiew they were conducted according to the ceremonial 
observed at the interment of Philip II. of Spain. Somerset-house 
was selected for the first part of the exhibition. The spectators, 
having passed through three rooms hung with black cloth, were 
admitted into the funereal chamber; where, surrounded with wax sept.2«. 
lights, was seen an effigy of Cromwell clothed in royal robes, and 
lying od a bed of state, which covered, or was supposed to cover, 
the coffin. On each side lay different parts of his armour : in one 
hand was placed the sceptre, in the other the globe ; and behind 
the head an imperial crown rested on a cushion in a chair of state. 
But, in defiance of every precaution, it became necessary to inter 
the body before the appointed day ; and the coffin was secretly depo- 
sited at night in a vault at the west end of the middle aisle of West- 
minster Abbey, under the gorgeous cenotaph which had recently 
been erected. The effigy was now removed to a more spacious 
chamber : it rose from a recumbent to an erect posture ; and stood 
before the spectators not only with the emblems of royalty in its 
hands but with the crown upon its head. For eight weeks this 
pageant was exhibited to the public. As the day appointed for the 
funeral obsequies approached, rumours of an intended insurrection 
daring the ceremony were circulated; but guards from the most 
trusty regiments lined the streets; the procession, consisting of the 
principal persons in the city and army, the officers of state, the 
foreign ambassadors, and the members of the protector's family, noy. 33. 
passed along without interruption ; and the effigy, which in lieu of 
the corpse was borne on a car, was placed, with due solemnity, in 
the cenotaph already mentioned. Thus did fortune sport with the 
ambitious prospects of Cromwell. The honours of royalty which 
she refused to him during bis life, she lavished on bis remains after 
death ; and then, in the course of a few months, resuming her gifts, 
exchanged the crown for a halter, and the royal monument in the 
abbey for an ignominious grave at Tyburn (2). 

Before the reader proceeds to the more important transactions at 

(1) For these particnUin, see the letters in " pected to contain business," 454. For the prin. 

Thnrloe, vii. 386. 406. 413. 5. 424- 6> 7, 8. 447. ciples now professed by the levellers see note (E). 

450. 2, 3, 4. 463. 490, I, 2, 3. 5, 6, T, 8. 500. (2) Thurloe, vi. 528, 9. Carrington apnd 

510,511. So great was the jealousy between the Noble, i. SeO'-Q. The charge for black cloth 

parties, that Richard and his brother Henry alone on this occasion was 6929/. 6«.S<'. Biblioth. 

dared not correspond by letter. "I doubt not Stow. ii. 448. I do not notice the childish stories 

" all the letters will be opened, which come either about the stealth of the protector's body. 
*' to or from your hignness, which can be sus- 
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home, he may take a rapid yiew of the relations existing between 
England and foreign states. The war which had so long raged be- 
tween the rival crowns of France and Spain was hastening to its 
termination ; to Louis the aid of England appeared no longer a 
matter of consequence ; and the auxiliary treaty between the two 
countries, which had been renewed from year to year, was suffered 
^»^ to expire at the appointed time. But in the north of Europe there 
was much to claim the altention of the new protector ; for the king 
of Sweden, after a short peace, had again unsheathed the sword 
against his enemy, the king of Denmark. The commercial interests 
of the maritime states were deeply involved in the issue of this con- 
test \ both England and Holland prepared to aid their respective 
allies-, and a Dutch squadron joined the Danish, while an English 
division, under the command of Ayscue, sailed to the assistance Af 
the Swedisli monarch. The severity of the winter forced Ayscue to 
return ; but as soon as the navigation of the Sound was open, two 
powerful fleets were despatched to the Baltic, one by the protector, 
the other by the States ; and to Montague, the English admiral, 
was intrusted the delicate and difficult commission, not only of 
watching the proceeding^ of the Dutch, but also of compelling them 
to observe peace towards the Swedes, without giving them occasion 
to commence hostilities against himself. In this he was successful : 
but no offer of mediation could reconcile the contending monarchs ; 
and we shall find Montague still cruizing in the Baltic at the time 
when Richard, from whom he derived his commission, will be 
forced to abdicate the protectorial dignity (1). 
Not. 30. Jq q f^^ ifgyg after the funeral of his father, to the surprise of 
the public, the protector summoned a parliament. How, it was 
asked, could Richard hope to contrcd such an assembly, when the 
genius and authority of Oliver had proved unequal to the attempt? 
The difficulty was acknowledged ; but the arrears of the army, the 
exhaustion of the treasury, and the necessity of seeking support 
against the designs of the officers, compelled him to hazard the 
experiment ; and he flattered himself with Hie hope of success, by 
avoiding the rock on which, in the opinion of his advisers, the po- 
licy of his father had split. Oliver had adopted the plan of repre- 
sentation prepared by the long parliament before its dissolution, a 
plan which, by disfranchising the lesser boroughs, and multiplying 
the members of the counties, had rendered the elections more inde- 
pendent of the government : Richard, under the pretence of a boon 
to the nation, reverted to the ancient system ; and, if we may credit 
the calculation of his opponents^ no fewer than one hundred and 
sixty members were returned from the boroughs by the interest of 
the court and its supporters. But to adopt the same plan in the 

(l) Burton's Diary, iii. 576. Thurloe, vol. vii, passim. Carle's Letters, ii. 157—182.' Londorp, 
▼ill. 635. 708' Duinont, vi. 3i4. 252. 260- 
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conquered coantries of ScoOand and Ireland woaM have been dan? 
gerous : thirty representatiyes were therefore summoned from each ; 
and, as the elections were conducted under the eyes of the com- 
manders of the forces, the members, with one solitary exception, 
proved themselves the obsequious servants of government (1). 

It was, however, taken as no favourable omen, that when the 
protector, at the opening of parliament, commanded the attendance 
of the commons in the house of lords, nearly one half of the mem- ^' ^ 
bers reftised to obey. They were unwilling to sanction by fheir pre- J*^ 27. 
sence the existence of an authority, the legality of which they in- 
tended to dispute ; or to admit the superior rank of the new peers, 
the representatives of the protector, over themselves, the repre- 
sentatives of the people. As soon as the lower house was consti- 
tuted, it divided itself into three distinct parties. V. The protecto- 
rists formed about one half of the members. They had received 
instructions to adhere inviolably to the provisions of the ^^ humble 
petition and advice," and to consider the government by a sinicle 
person, with the aid of two houses, as the unalterable basis of the 
constitution. 2"* The republicans, who did not amount to fifty, com- 
pensated for the deficiency of number by their energy and eloquence. 
Vane, Hazlerig, Lambert^ Ludlow, Nevil, Bradshaw, and Scot, were 
ready debaters, skilled in the forms of the house, and always on 
tbe watch to take advantage of the want of knowledge or of expe-* 
rtofice on the part of their adversaries. With them voted Fairfax, 
who, after a long retirement, appeared once more on the stage. He 
constantly sat by the side, and echoed the opinions of Hazlerig ; 
and, so artfally did he act his part, so firmly did he attach their 
eoiifldence, that, though a royalist at heart, he was designed by 
them for the office of lord-general, in the event of the expulsion 
or the abdication of Richard. 3^. The '^ moderates or neuters '' 
h^d in number the medium between the protectorists and repub- 
licans. Of these, some wavered between the two parties ; but many 
were concealed cavaliers, who, in obedience to the command of 
Cbarles, had obtained seats in the house, or young men who, with- 
out any fixed political principles, suffered themselves to be guided 
by 4he suggestions of the cavaliers. To the tatter, Hyde had sent 
instructions that they should embarrass the plans of the protector, 
by denouncing to the house the illegal acts committed'under the 
late administration ; by impeaching Thurloe and the principal offi- 
cers of state ; by fomenting the dissension between the courtiers 
and the republicans ^ and by throwing their weight into the scale, 
sometimes in favour of one, sometimes of the other party, as might 
appear most conducive to the interests of the royal exile (2). 

(1) Thurloe, rii. 541. 550. Ludlow, ii. 170. 6. Cbfeud. Pap. iii. 433, 4, 5- «• 482. 4. «• 
Bethel, Brief Narrative, 340. England's Confti. There were forty-seven repablieant; from one 
•ion, p. 4, London, 1659- hundred to one hundred and forty counterfeit 

(2) Thurloe, i. 706 ; vii. M% 404, &. 9. «15, ropublicani and neuters, seventy-two lawyers. 
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The lords, aware of the insecure footing on which fhey stood, 
were careful not to provoke the hostility of the commons. They 
sent no messages-, they passed no bills; but, exchanging matters 
of state for questions of religion, contrived to spend their time in 
discussing the form of a national catechism, the sinftilness of thea- 
trical entertainments, and the papal corruptions supposed to exist 

F^b. 1. in the Book of Common Prayer (1). In the lower house, the first 
subject which called forth the strength of the different parties was a 
bill which^ under the pretence of recognizing Richard Cromwell 
for the rightful successor to his father, would have pledged the par- 
liament to an acquiescence in the existing form of governmeDt. 
T^e men of republican principles instantly took the alarm. To Ri- 
chard personally they made no objection *, they respected his pri- 
vate character, and wished well to the prosperity of his family : but 
where, they asked, was the proof that the provisions of the '^ humble 
petition and advice '' had been (d)serYed? where the deed of nomi- 
nation by his father? where the witnesses to the signature? — Then 
what was the '' humble petition and advice'' itself? An instnimeDt 
of no force in a matter of such high concernment, and passed by a 
very small majority in a house, out of which one hundred mem'- 
bers lawfully chosen had been unlawfully excluded. Liastly, what 
right had the commons to admit a negative voice, either in another 
house or in a single person ? Such a voice was destructive of the 
sovereignty of the people exercised by their representatives. The 
people had sent them to parliament with power to make laws for 
the national welfare, but not to annihilate the first and most valuable 
right of their constituents. Each day the debate grew more animated 
and personal : charges were made, and recriminations followed : 
the republicans enumerated the acts of misrule and oppression under 
the government of the late protector : the courtiers balanced the 
account with similar instances from the proceedings of their adver- 
' saries during the sway of the long parliament ; the orators, amidst 
the multitude of subjects incidentally introduced, lost sight of the 
original question ; and the speaker, after a debate of eight days, 
declared that he was bewildered in a labyrinth of confusion, out of 

Feb. 14. which he could discover no issue. Weariness at last induced the 
combatants to listen to a compromise, that the recognition of Ri- 
chard as protector should form part of a future bill, but that, at the 
same time, his prerogative should be so limited as to secure the li- 
berties of the people. Each party expressed its satisfaction. The 
republicans had still the field open for the advocacy of their favou- 
rite doctrines ; the protectorists had advanced a step, and trusted 
that it would lead them to the acquisition of greater advantages (2). 

and above one hundred placemen. Ibid. 4i0. till six. Burton's Diary and Journab, Feb. 4. 

They began with a day of fasting and humilia- (I) Thurloe, 559. 609- 615. 

tion within the house, and four ministers, with (2; Journals, Feb. J. 14. Thurloe, 603' 9, IQ. 

praying and preaching, occupied them from nine S. 7. Clar. Pap. iii. 424- 6. 9. In Burton's Diary 
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From the office ofproleclor, the members proceeded to inquire 
into the constitution and powers of the other house ^ and this ques- 
tion, as it was intimately connected with the former, was debated 
with equal warmth and pertinacity. The opposition appealed to the 
^^ engagement,^' which many of the members had subscribed ; con- 
tended that the right of calling a second house had been personal , 
to the late protector, and did not descend to his successors ; urged 
the folly of yielding a negative voice on their proceedings to a body 
of counsellors of their own creation ; and pretended to foretel that 
a protector with a yearly income of 1,300,000/. and a house of 
lords selected by himself, must inevitably become, in the course of 
a few years, master of the liberties of the people. When, at the end 
of nine days, the speaker was going to put the question, sir Richard 
Temple, a concealed royalist, demanded that the sixty members Mar. lo. 
from Scotland and Ireland, all in tlie interest of the court, should 
withdraw. It was, he said, doubtful, from the illegality of their elec- 
tion, whether they had any right to sit at all; it was certain that, 
as the representatives of other nations, they could not claim to vote 
on a question of such high importance to the people of England. 
Thus another bone of contention was thrown between the parties ; Biar. 
eleven days were consumed before the Scottish and Irish members ^^'^*' 
could obtain permission to vote, and then five more expired before 
the question respecting the other house was determined. The new 
lords had little reason to be gratified with the result. They were 
acknowledged, indeed, as a house of parliament for the present \ 
but there was no admission of their claim of the peerage, or of a 
negative voice, or of a right to sit in subsequent parliaments. The 
commons consented ^^ to transact business with them'" (a new 
phrase of undefined meaning), pending the parliament, but with a 
saving of the rights of the ancient peers, who had been faithful to 
the cause -, and, in addition, a few days later, they resolved that, in Apr. s. 
the transaction of business, no superiority should be admitted in the 
other house, nor message received from it, unless brought by the 
members themselves (1). 

In these instances, the recognition of the protector and of the two 
houses, the royalists, with some exceptions, had voted in favour of 
the court, under the impression that such a form of government 
was one step towards the restoration of the king. But on all other 
questions, whenever there was a prospect of throwing impediments 
in the way of the ministry, or of inflaming the discontent of the 
people, they zealously lent their aid to the republican party. It was 
proved that, while the revenue had been doubled, the expenditure 
had grown in a greater proportion \ complaints were made of op- 

the debate occvpies almost two hundred pag^es, 499. 432. Burton's Diary, iii. 317— 69. 403— 

ill". 87—287. 24. 510— 94; iv. 7— 41. 46— 147- 163— 243- 293. 

(1) Jonmais, Feb. 18 ; Mar. 28; April 5, 6. 8. 351- 375. 
Thurloc, 615. 26. 33. 36. 40. 47. Clar. Pap. iii. 
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pression, waste, embezzlemeDt, and tyranny in the collection of the 
excise \ the inhumanity of selling obnoxious individuals for slaves to 
the West India planters was severely reprobated (1) ; instances of 
extortion were daily announced to the house by the committee of 
grievances ; an impeachment was ordered against Boteler, accused 
of oppression in his office of major-general ; and another threatened 
against Thurloe for illegal conduct in his capacity of secretary of 
state. But, while these proceedings awakened the hopes and gra- 
tified the resentments of the people, they at the same time spread 
alarm through the army ; every man conscious of having abused the 
power of the sword began to tremble for his own safety ; and an 
unusual ferment, the sure presage of military violence, was ob- 
servable at the head-quarters of the several regiments. 

Hitherto the general officers had been divided between Whitehall 
and Wallingford-house, the residences of Richard and of Fleet- 
wood. At Whitehall^ the lord Falconberg, brother-in-law to ttie 
protector, Charles Howard, whom Oliver had created a viscount (i), 
Ingoldsby, Whalley, Goffe, and a few others, formed a military 
council for the purpose of maintaining the ascendency of Richard 
in the army. At Wallingford-house, Fleetwood and his friends con- 
sulted how they might deprive him of the command, and reduce 
him to the situation of a civil magistrate : but now a third and 
more numerous council appeared at St. James's, consisting of most 
of the inferior officers, and guided by the secret intrigues of Lam- 
bert^ who, holding no commission himself, abstained from sitting 
among them, and by the open influence of Desborough, a bold and 
reckless man, who began to despise the weak and wavering con- 
duct of Fleetwood. Here originated the plan of a general council of 
officers, which was followed by the adoption of " the humble re- 
" presentation and petition," an instrument composed in language 
too moderate to give reasonable cause of offence, but intended to 
suggest much more than it was thought prudent to express. It 
made no allusion to the disputed claim of the protector, or the sub- 
jects of strife between the two houses ; but it complained bitterly of 
the contempt into which the good old cause had sunk, of the threats 
held out, and the prosecutions instituted, against the patriots who 
had distinguished themselves in its support, and of the privations to 
which the military were reduced by a system that kept their pay so 
many months in arrear. In conclusion, it prayed for the redress of 
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who had been apprekended on accoant of the "whipped at the whippingposts as rogues at 

Salisborj rising, after a year's imprisonment, " their masters' pleasure, and sleeping in staes 

had been sold at Barbadoes for " 1550 pounds* " worse than hogs in Bn gland. "Ibid. 356. See 

" weight of sugar a-piece, more or less, accord- also Thurloe, i. 745. v ¥ i aa. 

" ing to their working faculties." Among them (2) Viscount Howard, of Morpeth, July 2<h 

were divines, officers, and gentlemen, who were 1657, afterwards created baron Dacre, viscoiuit 

represented as '• grinding at the mills, attending Howard of Morpeth and earl of Carlisle, by 

'* at the furnaces, and digging in that scorching Charles II. 30 Apr. 1661 < 
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these grievances, and slated the attachment of the subscribers to 
the cause for which they had bled, and their readiness to stand by 
the protector and parliament in its defence (1). This paper, with 
six hundred signatures, was presented to Richard, who received it 
with an air of cheerfulness, and forwarded it to the lower house. 
There it was read, laid on the table, and scornfully neglected. But 
(he military leaders treated the house with equal scorn : having 
obtained the consent of the protector, they established a permanent 
council of general officers ; and then, instead of fulfilling the ex- 
pectations with which they had lulled his jealousy, successively 
voted, that the common cause was in danger, that the command of 
the army ought to be vested in a person possessing ils confidence, 
and that every officer should be called upon to testify his approba- 
tion of the death of Charles I., and of the subsequent proceedings 
of the military ; a measure levelled against the meeting at White- 
hall, of which the members were charged with a secret leaning to 
the cause of royalty (2). This was sufficiently alarming •, but, in ad- 
dition, the officers of the trained bands signified their adhesion to 
the '^representation'' of the army; and more than six hundred 
privates of the regiment formerly commanded by colonel Pride 
published their determination to stand by their officers in the mainte- 
nance "of the old cause (3)." The friends of the protecter saw that Apr. is. 
it was time to act with energy •, and, by their influence in the lower 
house, carried the following votes : that no military meetings 
should be held without the Joint consent of the protector and the 
parliament, and that every .officer should forfeit his commission 
who would not promise, under his signature, never to disturb the 
sitting, or infringe the freedom of parliament. These votes met. 
Indeed, with a violent opposition in the " other house,*' in which 
many of the members had been chosen fh)m the military ; but the 
courtiers, anxious to secure the victory, proposed another and de- 
claratory vote in the commons, that the command of the army was Apr. ai. 
Tested in the three estates, to be exercised by the protector. By the 
officers this motion was considered as an open declaration of war : 
Ihey instantly met; and Desborough, in their name, informed Ri- 
diard that the crisis was at last come; the parliament must be dis- 
solved, either by the civil authority, or by the power of the sword. 
He might make his election. If he chose the first, the army would 
provide for his dignity and support ; if he did not, he would be 
abandoned to his fate, and fall friendless and unpitied (4\ 

The protector called a council of his confidential advisers. White- 
lock opposed the dissolution, on the ground that a grant of money 
roiglityet appease the discontent of the military. Thurloe, Broghill, 

(l) "TliefiambleRepresentatioD and Petition, of Field Officers, etc. of the Trained Bands. 

" printed by H. Hills, 1659." lliarloe, 659. London, 1659. Burton's Diary, !▼. 388, aot<;. 

h) Thurloe. 662. Ludlow, ii. 174. ' (4) Thurloe, 555. 7. 8. 662. Burton's Diary, 

Iz) The Humble Representation and Petition iy. 448—463. 472—480. Ludlow, ii. 176. 8. 
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Fiennes, and Wolseley mainlaiDed, on Ihe contrary, that the dis- 
seDsion between the parliament and the army was irreconcilable ; 
and that on the first shock between them, the cavaliers would rise 
Apr. 23. simultaneously in the cause of Charles Stuart. A commission was 
accordingly signed by Richard, and the usher of the black rod 
repeatedly summoned the commons to attend in the other house. 
But true to their former yote of receiving no message brought by 
inferior officers, they refused to obey ^ some members proposed to 
declare it treason to put forte on the representatives of the nation, 
others to pronounce all proceedings void whenever a portion of the 
members should be excluded by violence ^ at last they adjourned for 
three days, and accompanied the speaker to his carriage in the face 
of the soldiery assembled at the door. These proceedings, however, 
did not prevent Fiennes, the head commissioner, from dissolving 
the parliament ; and the important intelligence was communicated 
to the three nations by proclamation in the same afternoon (1). 

Whether the consequences of this measure, so fatal to the 
interests of Richard, were foreseen by his advisers, may be doubted. 
It appears that Thurloe had for several days been negotiating both 
with, the republican and the military leaders. He had tempted some 
of the fbrmer, with the offer of place and emolument, to strengthen 
the party of the protector ; to the latter he had proposed that 
Richard^ in imitation of his father on one occasion, should raise 
money for the payment of the army by the power of the sword, and 
without the aid of parliament (2). But these intrigues were now at 
an end : by the dissolution Richard had signed his own deposition ; 
though he continued to reside at Whitehall, the government fell 
into abeyance ^ even the officers, who had hitherto frequented his 
court, abandoned him, some to appease, by their attendance at 
Wallingford-house, the resentment of their adversaries, the others, 
to provide, by their absence, for their own safety. If the supreme 
authority resided anywhere, it was with Fleetwood, who now held 
the nominal command of the army *, but he and his associates were 
controlled both by the meeting of officers at St. James's, and by the 
consultations of the republican party in the city ; and therefore 
contented themselves with depriving the friends of Richard of their 
commissions, and with giving their regiments to the men who had 
been cashiered by his father (3). Unable to agree on any form of 
government among themselves, they sought to come to an under- 
standing with the republican leaders. These demanded the restora- 
tion of the long parliament, on the ground that, as its interruption 
by Cromwell had been illegal, it was still the supreme authority in 
the nation ; and the officers, unwilling to forfeit the privileges of 

(1) Whitelock, 677- England's Confusion, 9. (3) See the Bumble Remonstrance from four 
Clarendon Pap. 451- 6. Lndlow, ii, 174. Mere hunarcd Non-commissioned Officers and Privates 
Pol. 564. . of Major-general Goffe's Regiment (so called) o( 

(2) Thurloe, 659. 66i Foot. London, 1659. 
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their new peerage, insisted oq the reproduction of the other house, 
as a co-ordinate authority; under the less objectionable name of a 
senate. But the country was how in a state of anarchy ; the inten- 
tions of the armies in Scotland and Ireland remained uncertain ; and 
the royalists, both presbyterians and cavahers, were exerting (hem- 
selves to improve the general confusion to the advantage of the 
exiled king. As a last resource, the officers, by an instrument in May e. 
which they regretted their past errors and backsliding, invited the 
members of the long parliament to resume the trust of which they 
had been unrighteously deprived. With some difficulty, Iwo-and- May t. 
forty were privately collected in the painted chamber 5 Lenthall, the 
former speaker, after much entreaty, put himself at their head, and 
the whole body passed into the house through two lines of officers, 
some of them the very individuals by whom, six years before, they 
had been ignominiously expelled (1). 

The reader will recollect that, on a former occasion, in the year 
1648, the presbyterian members of the long parliament had been 
excluded by the army. Of these, one hundred and ninety-four were 
still alive, eighty of whom actually resided in the capital. That they 
had as good a right to resume their seats as the members who had 
been expelled by Cromwell could hardly be doubted ; but Ihey were 
royalists, still adhering to the principles which they professed dur- 
ing the treaty in the Isle of Wight, and from their number, had 
they been admitted, would have instantly outvoted the advocates of 
republicanism. They assembled in Westminster-hall ; and a depu- May 7. 
tation of fourteen, with sir George Booth, Prynne, and Annesley at 
their head, proceeded to the house. Tlie doors were closed in their 
faces -, a company of soldiers, the keepers, as they were sarcastically 
called, of the liberties of England, filled the lobby -, and a resolution May 9. 
was passed that no former member, who had not subscribed the 
engagement, should sit till further order of parliament. The attempt, 
however, though it failed of success, produced its effect. It served 
to countenance a belief that the sitting members were mere tools of 
the military, and supplied the royalists with the means of masking 
their real designs under the popular pretence of vindicating the 
freedom of pariiaiHent (2). 

By gradual additions, the house at last amounted to seventy 
members, who, while they were ridiculed by their adversaries 

(1) Lndlow, 179—186. WhUelock, 677. Eng- cauae all write of summons abate by the king's 
land's Confusion, 9. death iu parliament; 3*. because the parliament 

(2) Joum. May 9. Loyalty Banished, 3. is called by a king regnant, and is his, the king 
England's Confusion, 12. On the 9th, Prynne reguaiit's. parliament, and deliberates on his 
found kis way into the house, and maintained business; 4*. because the parliament is a corpo- 
his right against his opponents till dinner-time, ration, consisting of king, lords, and commons, ' 
Af^er dinner he returned, but was excluded by and if one of the three be extinct, the body 
the military. He wa4 careful, however, to inform corporate no longer exisU See Loyalty Banished, 
the public of the particulars, and moreover un- and a True and Perfect Narrative of what wai 
dertook to prove that the long parliament expired done and spoken by and l>clween Mr. Prynne, etc., 
aft the death of the king ; 1**. on the authority of 1659. 

the doctrine laid down in the law-books ; 2". be- 
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with the appellation of the ^^ Rump/' constitated themsdyes the 
supreme authority io the three kingdoms. They appointed, first, 
a committee of safety, and then a council of state, notified to the 
foreign ministers their restoration to power, and, to satisfy the 
people, promised by a printed declaration to establish a form of 
government, which should secure ciyil and religious liberty with- 
out a single person, or kingship, or house of lords. The Dsirce 
of addresses was renewed; the ^^ children of Zion,'' the asserters 
of the good old cause, clamorously displayed their joy ; and 
Heaven was fatigued with prayers for the prosperity and per- 
manence of the new government (1). 

That government at first depended for its existence on the good 
will of the military in the neighbourhood of London ; gradually 
it obtained promises of support from the forces at a distance. 
1**. Monk, with his officers, wrote to the speaker, congratulating 
him and his colleagues on their restoration to power, and hypo- 
critically thanking them for their condescension in taking up so 
heavy a burthen ; but, at the same time, reminding them of the 
services of Oliver Cromwell, and of the debt of gratitude which 
the nation owed to his family (2). 2"*. Lockhart hastened to tender 
the services of the regiments in Flanders, and received in return a 
renewal of his credentials as ambassador, with a commission to 
attend the conferences between the ministers of France and Spain 
at Fuentarabia. d"". Montague followed with a letter from the 
fleet; but his professions of attachment were received with distrust. 
To balance his influence with the seamen, Lawson received the 
command of a squadron destined to cruize in the Channel ; and, to 
watch his conduct in the Baltic, three commissioners, with Alger- 
non Sydney at their head, were joined with him in his mission to the 
two northern courts (3). 4"*. There still remained the army in Ire- 
land. From Henry Cromwell, a soldier possessing the affections of 
the mititary, and believed to inherit the abilities of his father, an ob- 
stinate, and perhaps successful, resistance was anticipated. But he 
wanted decision. Three parlies had presented themselves to his 
choice : to earn, by the promptitude of his acquiescence, the grati- 
tude of the new government ; or to maintain by afms the right of his 
deposed brother ; or to declare, as he was strongly solicited to declare, 
in favour of Charles Stuart. Much time was lost in consultation : 
at length the thirst of resentment, with the lure of reward, de- 
termined him to unfurl the royal standard (4) ; then the arrival 
of letters from England threw him back into his former state of 
irresolution ; and, while he thus wavered from project to project, 
some of his officers ventured to profess their attachment to the 

(1) See the Declarations of the Army «iid the (3) Thurloe, 669. 670. Lndlow, ii. 199. Joar- 
Parliament in the Journals, May 7. nals. May 7. 9. 18- 26. 31. 

(2) Whitelock. 678. • (4) Carte's Utters, ii. 242. Clar. Pap. 300, 

501. 516. 
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commoDwealth, the privates betrayed a disinclination to separate 
their cause from that of their comrade in England ; and sir 
Hardress Waller, in the interest of the parliament, surprised the 
castle of Dublin. The last stroke reduced Henry at once to thejone is. 
condition of a suppliant : he signified his submission b^ a letter to 
the speaker, obeyed the commands of the house to appear before 
the couQcil, and, having explained to them the state of Ireland, 
was graciously permitted to retire into the obscurity of private life. 
The civil administration of (he island devolved on five commis- Juiy 4. 
sioners, and the command of the army was given to Ludlow, 
with the rank of lieutenant-general of the horse (1). 

But the republican leaders soon discovered that they had not May 15. 
been called to repose on a bed of roses. The officers at Walling- 
ford-house began to dictate to the men whom they bad made 
their nominal masters, and forwarded to them fifteen demands, 
under the modest title of ^^ the things which they had on their 
<' minds,'' when they restored the long parliament (2). The house 
took them successively into consideration. A committee was ap- 
pointed to report the form of government the best calculated to 
secure the liberties of the people ; the duration of the existing 
parliament was limited to twelve months-, freedom of worship 
was extended to all believers in the Scriptures and the doctrine of 
the Trinity, with the usual exception of preiatists and papists ; and 
an act of oblivion, after many debates, was passed, but so en- 
cumbered with provisoes and exceptions, that it served rather 
to irritate than appease (3). The officers had requested that lands 
of inheritance, to the annual value of 10,000Z., should be settled 
on Richard Cromwell, and a yearly pension of 8,0002. on her 
^' highness dowager,'' his mother. But it was observed in the 
house that, though Richard exercised no authority, he continued 
to occupy the state apartments at Whitehall ; and a suspicion iiUy 12. 
existed that he was kept there as an object of terror, to intimate 
to the members that the same power could again set him up, 
which had so recently brought him down. By repeated mes- 
sages, he was ordered to retire^ and, on his promise to obey, 
the parliament granted him the privilege of freedom from arrest 
during six months; transferred his private debts, amounting to 
29,000/., to the account of the nation, gave him 2,000/. as a 
relief to his present necessities, and voted that a yearly income 
of 10,000/. should be settled on him and his heirs, a grant easily 
made on paper, but never carried into execution (4). 

(t) Tfaarloe, Yii. 683, 4. Joornab, Jane 14. 27th of October, p. 5. For Ihe different forms of 

27 ; July 4.17. Henry Cromwell resided on his government suggested by different projectors, 

estate of Swinney-abbey, near Soban, in Cam^ see Ludlow, ii. 206. 
bridgeshire,^Ilbi8deatbin 1674. Noble, i. 227. (4) Journals, May 16, 2$; July 4. 12; 16. 

(2).Sce the Humble Petition and Address of Ludlow (ii. 198) makes the present 20,000/.; 

the Officers, printed by Henry Hills. 1659. but the snm of 2,000/. is written at length 

(3) Declaration of General Council of Officers, in the Journals; May 25. Awhile he was at 
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Bat the principal source of disquietude still remained. Among 
the fifteen articles presented to the house, the twelfth appeared, 
not in the shape of a request, but of a declaration, that the of- 
ficers unanimously owned Fleetwood as ^'commander-in-chief of 
" the land forces in England." It was the point for which they 
had contended under Richard; and Ludlow, Yane, and Sallo- 
way earnestly implored their colleagues to connive at what it 
was evidently dangerous to oppose. But the lessons of prudence 
were thrown away on the rigid republicanism of Hazlerig, Sydney, 
Neville, and their associates, who contended that to be silent 
was to acknowledge in the council of officers an authority in- 
dependent of the parliament. They undertook to remodel the 
constitution of the army. The office of lord-general was abo- 
lished ; no intermediate rank between the lieutenant-general and 
the colonels was admitted ; Fleetwood was named lieutenant-gene- 
Jane 9 ral, wlth thc chief command in England and Scotland, but limited 
in its duration to a short period, revocable at pleasure, and de- 
prived of several of those powers which had hitherto been an- 
nexed to it. All military commissions were revoked, and an order 
was made that a committee of nine members should recommend 
the persons to be officers in each regiment ; that their respec- 
tive merits should be canvassed in the house; and that those 
who had passed this ordeal should receive their commissions 
at the table from the hand bf the speaker. The object of this 
arrangement was plain : to make void the declaration of the mi- 
litary, to weed out men of doubtful fidelity, and to render the 
others dependent for their situations on the pleasure of the house. 
Fleetwood, with his adherents, resolved never to submit to the 
degradation, while the privates amused themselves with ridiculing 
the age and infirmities of him whom they called their new lord- 
general, the speaker Lenthall; but Hazlerig prevailed on colo- 
nel Hacker, with his officers, to conform ; their example gradually 
drew others ; and, at length, the most discontented, though with 
shame and reluctance, condescended to go through this humbling 
ceremony. The republicans congratulated each other on their 
victory ; they had only accelerated their defeat (1). 

Ever since the death of Oliver, the exiled king had watched with 
intense interest the course of events in England ; and each day added 
a new stimulus to his hopes of a favourable issue. Tbe unsettled 
state of the nation, the dissensions among his enemies, the flatter- 
ing representations of his friends, and the offers of co-operation 
from men who had hitherto opposed his claims, persuaded him 
that the day of his restoration was at hand. That the opportunity 

Whitehall, he entertaiued proposals from the efTecl his purpose. Ciar. Pap. iii. 475' 477, 8- 
royalists, conseated to accept a title and 20,000A (i) Journals, passim. Ludlow, ii. 197. Decla- 

a-year, and designed to escape to the fleet ration of OfBrers, 6- Thurloe, 679. Clarcnd. 

under Montague, but was too strictly watched to Uist. iii. 665. 
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might not be forfaled by his awo backwardness, he announced io Jane 4. 
the leaders of the royalists his intention of coming to England, and 
of hazarding his Ufe in the company of his Dailhful subjects. There 
was scarcely a county in which the majority of the nobility and 
gentry did Aot engage to rally round his standard : the first day of 
August was fixed for the general rising \ and it was determined • In jniy. 
the council at Brussels that Charles should repair in disguise to the 
coast of firetagne, where he might procure a passage into Wales or 
Cornwall; that the duke of York, with six hundred veterans for* 
Dished by the prince of Cond^, should attempt to land from Bou* 
logne on tiie coast of Rent; and that the duke of Gloucester should 
follow from Ostend with the royal army of four thousand men, un- 
der the marshal Marsin. Unfortunately his conoerns in England 
had been hitherto conducted by the council called The Knot, at the 
head of which was sir Richard Willis. Willis, the reader is aware, 
was a traitor ; but it was only of late that the eyes of Charles had 
been opened to his perfidy by Morland, the secretary of Thorloe, 
who, to make his own peace, sent t<> the court at Bruges some of 
the original communications in the writing of Wiyis. This dis^ 
covery astonished and perplexed the king. To make public the 
conduct of the traitor was to provoke him to further disclosures : 
to Qonceal it, was to connive at the destruction of his friends, and 
the ruin of his own prospec(s. He first instructed his correspondents 
to be reserved in their communications with '' the Knot; " he then juiy 18. 
ordered WUlis lo n^eet him on a certain day at Calais ; and, wlien Aug. 1. 
Ibi^ -order was disregarded, openly forbade the royalists to give him 
information, or to follow his advice (1). 

But these precautions came too late. Afjer the deposition of the 
IM*otector, Willis had continued to communicate with Thurloe, 
who, with the intelligence which he thus obtained, was enabled to 
purchase the forbearance of his former opponents. At an «arly 
period in July, the council was in possession of the plan of the 
loyalists. Beinforcem^ts were inniedlately demanded from the 
armies in Flanders and Ireland ; directions were issued for a levy Aug. 13. 
of fourteen regiments of one thousand men each ; measures were 
taken for calling out ihe militia ; numerous ^irrests were made in the 
city and every part of the country ; and the known cavaliers ^ere 
coHipelled to leave the metropolis, and to produce security for their 

(1) Ctor. Pap. iii. 5i4. 7, 8. 20. 4. 6. 9. tl. 5, 5), and in Carte's Collection of Leltew (ii. 220. 

6. Willis maiutained his innooence, and found 56- 84.)- Indeed, the letter from WiHw of the 

many to believe him. Echard (p. 729) has pub- 9th of May, 1660, soliciting the king's pardon, 

liahed a letter with Morland's signature, in leaves no room for doubt. (Clar. Pap. 648.; That 

-which he is made to say that he never sent any Morland was the informer, and, consequently, 

«f the letters of Willis to the king, nor even ao the letter in Echard is a forgery, is also evident 

much as knew his name : whence Harris (ii. 215) from the reward which he received at the resto- 

infeis that the whole charge is false. That, how- ration, and from his own admission to Pepys. 

ever, it was true, no o»e can doubt who will See Pepys, i. 79. 82. 133, 8vo. See also " Life of 

examine the proofs in the Clarendon Papers (iii. James Ii," 370. 
518. 26. 9. 33. 5, 6. 42. 9. 56. 8. 62. 3. 74. 83x . - 

VII. 13 
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peaceable behaviour. These proceediDgs seemed to justify Willis in 
representing the attempt as hopeless -, and, at his persuasion, *' tb6 

Aug. 39. Knot'' by circular letters forbade the rising, two days before the 
appointed time. Tlie royalists were thrown into irremediable con- 
fusion. Many remained quiet at (heir homes ^ many assembled in 
arms, and dispersed on account of (he absence of their associates; 
in some counties the leaders were intercepted in their way to the 
place of rendezvous ; in others as soon as they met, they were sur- 
rounded or charged by a superior force. In Cheshire alone was the 
royal standard successfully unfurled by sir George Booth, a person 
of considerable influence in the county, and a recent convert to the 

Aug. 3. cause of the Stuarts. In the letter which he circulated, he was care- 
ful to make no mention of the king, but called on the people to 
defend their rights against the tyranny of an insolent soldiery and 
a pretended parliament. '^Let the nation freely choose its repre- 
^' sentatives, and those representatives as freely sit without awe or 
^' force of soldiery.'' This was all that he sought : in the determina- 
tion of such an assembly, whatever that determinati6n might be, 
both he and his friends would cheerfully acquiesce (1). It was in 
effect a rising on the presbyterian interest ; and the proceedings 
were in a great measure controlled by a committee of ministers, 
who scornfully rejected the aid of the cathoUcs, and received with 
jealousy sir Thomas Middleton, though of their own persuasion, 
because he openly avowed himself a royalist. 

At Chester, the parliamentary garrison retired into (he castle, and 
the insurgents took possession of the city. Each day brought to 
them a new accession of strength ; and their apparent success taught 
them to augur equally well of (he expected attempts of their confe- 
derates throughout the kingdom. But the unwelcome truth could 
not long be concealed ; and when Ihey learned that they stood alone, 
that -every other rising had been either prevented or instantly sup- 
pressed, and that Lambert was hastening against them with four 
regiments of cavalry and three of foot, their conOlence was ex- 
changed for despair: every gentleman, who had risked his life in 
the attempt, claimed a right to give his advice ; and their counsels,, 
from fear, inexperience, and. misinformation, became fluctuating 

A«g.i6. and contradictory. After much hesitation, they resolved to proceed 
to Nantwich and defend the passage of the Weever; but so rapid 
had been the march of the enemy, who sent forward part of the 
infantry on horseback, that the advance was already arrived in the 

Aug. 18. neighbourhood ; and, while the royalists lay unsuspicious of danger 
in the town, Lambert forced the passage of the river at Winnington. 

Ang. 19. In haste, they filed out of Nantwich into (he nearest fields ; but here 
they found that most of their ammunition was still at Chester -, and, 

(1) Pari. Hi»t. xxiii. 107. 
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on (be suggestion (hat (hib position was unfatouraUe, hastened to 
take possession of a neighbouring eminence. Colonel Morgan, with 
his troop, attempted (o keep the enemy in check : he fell, with 
^irty men^ and the rest' of the insurgents, at the approach of their 
adversaries, turned their backs and fled. Three hundred were made 
prisoners in the pursuit, and few of the leaders had the good for- 
tune to escape. The earl of Derby, who had raised men in Lanca- 
^ire to join the royalists, was taken in Ihe disguise of a servant. 
Booth, dressed as a female, and riding on a pillion, look the direct Aog.ai. 
road for London, but betrayed himself at Newton Pagnell by his 
awkwardness in alighting from the horse. Middleton, who was 
eighty years old, fied to Chirk castle ; and, after a defence of a few 
days, capitulated, on condition that he should have two months to Aug. 24. 
make his peace with the parliament (1). 

The news of this disaster reached the duke of York at Boulogne, 
fortunately on the very evening on which he was to have embarked 
with his men. Charles received it at Rochelle, whither he had been 
compelled to proceed in search of a vessel to convey him to Wales. 
Abandoning the hopeless project, he instantly continued his jour- 
ney to the congress at Fuentarabia, with the delusive expectation 
that on the conclusion of peace between the (wo crowns, he should 
obtain a supply of money, and perhaps still more substantial aid, 
from a personal interview with the ministers, cardinal Mazarin and 
don Louis de Haro (2). Montague, who had but recently become ^ 
a proselyte to the royal cause, was drawn by his zeal into the most 
imminent danger. As soon as he heard of the insurrection, he 
brought back the fleet trom the Sound in defiance of his brother 
commissioners, with the intention of blockading the mouth of the 
Thames, and of facilitating the transportation of troops. On his 
arrival he learned the failure of his hopes \ but boldly faced the 
danger, appeared before the council, and assigned the want of 
provisions as the cause of his return. They heard him with distrest ; 
but it was deemed prudent to dissemble, and he received permission 
to withdraw (3). 

To reward Lambert for this complete, though almost bloodless, Aug. ss. 
victory, the parliament voted him the sum of 1,000/., which he 
immediately distributed among his officers. But while they recom- 
pensed his services, they were not the less jealous of his ambition. 
They remembered how instrumental he had been in raising Crom- 
well to the protectorate *, they knew his influence in the army ; and 
they feared his control over the timid, wavering mind of Fleetwood, 
whom he api^eared to govern in the same manner as Cromwell had 

(1) aar.Hut. iii. 672—675. Oar. Pap. iii. irt such manner aa to give offenca to tlieraUng 
67^, 4. Lodlow. ii. 223. Whitelock, 683. Carte's partv in England. Clar. Pap. iii. 642. 
Letters, 194. 202. Lambert's letter, printed for (3) Journals, Sep. 16. Clar. Pap. iii. 5S1. 
Thomas Neaconibe, 1569. Carte's Letters, ii. 310. 236. Pepys' Memoirs, i. 

(2) Both promistid to aid him se<-retly, bat not 157. ^ 
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governed Fairfax. It had been boped that his absence on the late 
expedition would afford them leisure to gain the officers remaining 
in the capital ; but the unexpected rapidity of his success had de- 
feated their policy ; and, in a short lime, the intrigue which had 
been interrupted by the insurrection was resumed. While Lambert 
hastened back to the capital, his army followed by slow marches; 
and at Derby the officers subscribed a petition which had been clan- 
se{.t. 14. destinely forwarded to Ihcm from Wallingford-house. In it they 
complained that adequate rewards were not conferred on the de* 
serving ; and demanded that the office of commander-in-chief should 
be given to Fleetwood without limitation of lime, and the rank of 
msjor-general to their victorious leader; that no officer should be 
deprived of his commission without the Judgment of a court-martial ; 
and that the governor should be settled in a house of representatives 
^p» 22. and a permanent senate. Uaderig, a man of stern republican prin- 
ciples, and of a temper hasty, morose, and ungovernable, obtained 
a sight of this paper, denounced it as an attempt to subvert the 
parliament, and moved that Lambert, its author, should be sent to 
the Tower : but his violence was checked by the declaration of Fleet- 
wood, that Lambert knew nothing of its origin, and the house con- . 
tented itself with ordering all copies of the obnoxious petition to be 
.s<i>r.23. delivered up, and with resolving that ^^ to augment the number of 
'^ general officers was needless, chargeable, and dangerous (1)/' 
From that moment a breach was inevitable. The house, to gratify 
the soldiers, had advanced their daily pay ; and, with the view of 
discharging their arrears, had raised the monthly assessment from 
cci. 5. 35,000/. to 100,0002. (2). But the military leaders were not to be 
diverted from their purpose. Meetings were daily and nightly held 
at Wallingford-house; and another petition with two hundr^ and 
thirty signatures was presented by Desborough, accompanied by 
all the field-officers in the metropolis. In most points it was similar 
to the former; but it contained a demand that, whosoever should 
afterwards ^' groundlessly and causelessly inform the house against 
y their servants, thereby creating jealousies, and casting scandalous 
^' imputations upon them, should be brought to examination, Jus- 
'' lice, and condign punishment." This was a sufficient intimation 
to Hazlerig and his parly to provide for their own safely. Three 
regiments, through the medium of their officers, had already made 
the tender of their services for the protection of the house ; Monk, 
Oct. 11. from Scotland, and Ludlow, from Ireland, wrote thai their respec- 
tive armies were animated with similar sentiments ; and a vote was 
passed and ordered to be published, declaring it to pe treason to 
levy money on the people without the previous consent of parlia- 
ment, a measure which, as ail the existing loxes were to expire on 
« 

(l) Jonrnok, Aug. 23; Sep. 22, 23- Ludlow, (2) JonriiaU, May 31 ; Aug. itf ; Sept. 1. 
ii. 225. 7 233. SU. 
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(he Orst day of (he ensuing year, made the military dependent for 
(heir future subsistence on the pleasure of the party. Hazlerig, oci 12. 
(has fortified, deemed himself a match for his adversaries : (he next , 
ffloraing he boldly threw down the gauntlet; by one vote, Lambert, 
Ded)orough, six colonels, aod one major, were deprived of their 
commissions fbr having subscribed the copy of the petition sent to 
colonel Okey ^ and by a second, Fleetwood was dismissed from His 
office of commandeMn-chief, and made president of a board of 
seven members established for the government of (he army. Aware, 
however, that he might expect resistance, the republican chieftain 
called his friends around him during the night ; and, at the dawn of 
day, it was discovered that Ring-street and the Palace-yard were in oct. 13. 
the possession of two regiments of foot and four troops -of horse, 
loudly protesting that they would live and die with the parliament (1). 

Lambert mustered about three thousand men. His first care 
was to intercept the access of members to the house, and to prevent 
the egress of the militia from tlie city. He then marched to West- 
minster. Meeting the speaker, who was attended by his guard, he 
ordered the officer on duty to dismount, gave (he command to 
major Greed, one of those who had been deprived of their com- 
nissiotts by the preceding vote, and scornfully directed him to 
conduct the '^ lord-generar' to Whitehall, whence he was per- 
mitted to return to his own house. In Westminster, the two parties 
f^ou^ each other : but the ardour of the privates did not corre^)ond 
witti (hat of the leaders ; and, having so often fought in the same 
ranks, they showed no disposition to imbrue their hands in each 
other's blood. In (he mean time the council of state assembled : on 
tt)e one side Lambert and Desborough, on (he other Hazlerig and 
Uorley, appeared to support their pretensions *, much time was spent 
in complaint and recrimination, much in hopeless attempts to re- 
concile the parties ; but the cause of (he mili(ary continued to make 
converts; the advocates of ihe '^rump,'' aware that to resist was fruit- 
less, conseQted to yield *, and it was stipulated that the house should 
cease (0 sit, that the council of officers should provide for the public 
peace, arrange a new form of government, and submtl it to the 
approbation of a new parliament. An order, that the forces on both 
sides should retire to their respective quarters, was gladly obeyed : 
the men mixed together as friends and brothers, and reciprocally 
promised never more to draw the sword against each other (2). 

Thus a second time the supreme authority devolved on the meet- 
ing at Wallingford-house. They immediately established their 

(1) Jonnuik, Sept. 2S; Oct. 5. 10, 11, 12. (2) AVhitelock, 685- Journals, Oct. 13. Clar. 

J^wilow, ii. 229. 247. Carte's Letters, ii. 246. Pap. iii. 581.590. Ludlow, ii. 247— 251. Lad- 

Tharloe, ▼U. 755. Declaration of General Council low's account differs considerably from that by 

of Officers, 9 — 16. True Narratire of the Pro- Whitelock. But the former was in Irelyd, the 

ceedings in Parliament, Council of Stale, etc., latter present at the council, 

pablished by special order, 1659. Printed by ' 

Jobn Redmayne. ' ^ 
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fairourite plan for the government of the army. TheoflSce of com- 
mander-in-chier, in ils plenitude of power, was conferred on Fleet- 
wood -, the rank of major-general of the forces in Great Britain was 
given to Lambert ; and the officers who refused to subscribe a new 
engagement were removed from their commands. At the same Ume 
they annulled by their supreme authority all proceedings in parlia- 
ment on the 10th, llth, and litth of October, vindicated their own 
conduct in a publication with the tiUe of '' The Army's Plea(l)," 
vested (he provisional exercise of the civil authority in a committee 
- of safety of twenty-three members, and denounced the penalties of 
treason against all who should refuse to obiey its orders, or should 
venture to levy forces without its permission. An attempt was even 
Oct. 36. made to replace Richard Cromwell in the protectorial dignity : for 
this purpose he came from Hampshire to London, escorted by three 
troops of horse ; but his supporters were out- voted by a small ma- 
jority, and he retired to Hampton-court (2). 

Of all the changes which had surprised and perplexed the nation 
since the death of the last king, none had been received .with such 
general disapprobation as the present. It was not that men lamented 
I the removal of the rump ; but they feared the capricious and arbi- 
trary rule of the army *, and, when they contrasted their unsettled 
stale with the tranquillity formerly enjoyed under the monarchy, 
many were not backward in the eipression of their wishes for the 
restoration of the ancient line of their princes. The royalists la- 
boured to improve this favourable disposition : yet their efforts 
might have been fruitless, had the military been united among 
themselves. But among the officers there were several who had 
already made their peace with Charles by the promise of their 
services, and many who secretly retained a strong attachment to 
Haderig aqd his party in opposition to Lambert. In Ireland, Barrow, 
who hadbeensent fromWallingford-house, found the army so divided 
and wavering, that each faction alternately obtained a short and 
precarious superiority ; and in Scotland, Cobbet, who arrived there 
on a similar mission, was, with seventeen other officers who ap- 
proved of his proposals, imprisoned by order of Monk (3). 

From this moment the conduct of Monk will demand a con- 
siderable share of (he reader's attention. Ever since the march of 

(l) See Declaration of the General Council of plied in the engagement; otherwise the making 

officers, 17* The Army's ]Hea for its Present of the engagement would have been a sin, and 

Practice, printed by Henry Hilk, printer to the the keeping thereof would have been a sin also, 

army, 1659, is in many parts powerfully written, and so an adding of sin to sin. 

The principal argument is, that as the jiariia- (2) Whitelock, 635, 685. Ludlow, ii. 350.386. 

ment, though bound by the solemn league and 7. Clar. Pap. 591' At the restoration, Richard, to 

coTcnant to defend the king's person, honour, escape from his creditors, fled to the continent ; 

and dignity, did not afterwards scruple to ar- and,after an expatriation of almost twenty years, 

raign, condemn, and execute him because he had returned to England to tbe neighbourhood of 

broken his trust; so the army, though they had Cheshuat, where he died in 1713, at the age of 

engaged to be true aud faithful to the parlia- eighty-six- Moble, i. 328. 

ment, iftight lawfully rise against it, when they (3) Ludlow, ii. 237- 252. 259. 262. 300. Clar. 

found that it did not preserve the jost rights and Pap. iii. 591. Carte's Letters, 2S6. 
liberties of the people. This condition was im- 
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Cromwell in pursuit of (he king lo Worcester be had commanded 
in Scoetand ; where, instead of concerning himself with the intrigues 
and parties in England, he appeared lo have no other occupation 
than the duties of his place, to preserve the discipline of his army, 
and enforce the obedience of the Scots. His despatches to Cromwell 
form a striking contrast with those from the other officers of the 
time. There is in them no parade of piety, no flattery of the pro^ 
lector, no solicitation for favours. They are short, dry, and un- 
interesting, confined entirely to matters of business, and those only 
of indispensable necessity. In effect, the distinctive characteristic 
of the man was an impenetrable secrecy (1). Whatever were his 
predilections or opinions, his wishes or designs, he kept them locked 
up within his own breast. He had no confidant, nor did he ever 
permit himself to be suprised into an unguarded avowal. Hence all 
parties, royalists, protectorists and republicans, claimed him for 
their own, though that claim was grounded on their hopes, not on 
his conduct. Charles had been induced lo make to him repeatedly 
the most tempting offers, which were supported by the solicitations 
of his wife and his domestic chaplain \ and Monk listened to them 
without displeasure, tbough be never unbosomed himself to the 
agents or the chaplain so far as to put bimself in their power. 
Cromwell had obtained some information of these intrigues ; but, 
unable lo discover any real ground of suspicion, he contented 
himself with putting Monk on his guard by a bantering postscript 
to one of his letters. '^ 'Tis said," he added-, '^ there is a cunning 
^* fellow in Scotland^ called George Monk, who lies in wait there 
^^ to serve Charles Stuart ; pray use your diligence to take him and 
^^ send him up to me (2)." After the fall of the protector Richard, 
he became an object of greater distrust. To undermine his power, 
Fleetwood ordered two regiments of horse attached lo the Scottish 
army to return to England ; and the republicans, when the military 
commissions were issued by the speaker, removed a great number 
of his officers, and supplied their places with creatures of their owq. 
Monk felt these affronts : discontent urged him to seek revenge ^ 
and, when he understood that Booth was at the head of a consider- 
able force, he dictated a letter to the speaker, complaining of the 
proceedings of parliament, and declaring that, as they had abandoned 
the real principles of the old cause, they must not expect the support 
of his army. His object was to animate the insurgents and embar* Aug. 23. 
rass their adversaries ; but, on the very morning on which the letter 
was to be submitted for signature to his principal officers, the news 

(1) " Hi« natural tacituraitT was «nch, that Mystery and Method of his Majesty's liappyReslo- 

" most of his friends, who thought they knew ration, in Select Tracts relating to the Civil 

" him best, looked upon George Monk to have Wars in Eugkind, published by Baron Maseres, 

" DO other craft in him than that of a plain sol- ii. 700- 
" dter, who would obey the parliament's orders, (3) I'rico, 712. 
" and see that his own were obeyed." I'rice, 
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of Lambert's vi^iNry arrived ^ the dangerous inslrufneDt was instantly 
destroyed, and Ihe secret noost religiously kept by the few who had 
been privy to the intention of the general (1). 

To this abortive attempt Monk, notwithstanding his wanness, 
had been stimulated by his brolher, a clergyman of Cornwall, who 
visited him with a message from sir John Grenville by commission 
fromCharles Stuart. After the failure of Booth, the general dismissed 
him with a letter of congratulation to the parliament, but without 
any answer to Grenville, and under an oath of secrecy both as to his 
Oct. 17. past and to his future projects (2). But the moment he heard of the 
expulsion of the members, and of the superior rank conferred on 
Lambert, he determined to appear openly as the patron of the van- 
quished, under the alluring, though ambiguous, title of '' asserter 
Oct. 18. ^^ of the ancient laws and liberties of the country.'' Accordingly, 
he secured with trusty garrisons the castle of Edinburgh and the 
citadel of Leith, sent a strong detachment to occupy Berwick, and 
took the necessary measures to raise and discipline a numerous force 
of cavalry. At Leith was held a general council of officers : they 
approved of his object, engaged to stand by him, and announced 
their determination by letters directed to Lenthall, the speaker, to 
the council at Wallingford-house, and to the commanders of th» 
fleet in the Downs, and of the army in Ireland. It excited, however, 
no small surprise, that the general, while he thus professed to 
espouse the defence of the parliament, cashiered all the officers 
introduced by it into his army, and restored all those whoni it had 
expelled. The more discerning began to suspect his real in- 
tentions (3) \ but Hazlerig and his party were too ^latied to dwell on 
the circumstance, and, under the promise of his support, began to 
organize the means of resistance against their military oppressors. 

Monk soon discovered that he was embarked in a most hazardous 
undertaking. The answers to his letters disapproved of his con- 
duct -, and the knowledge of these answers kindled among his fol- 
lowers a spirit of disaffection which led to numerous desertions. 
From the general of an army obedient to his commands, he had 
dwindled into tlie leader of a volunteer force, which it was neces- 
sary to coax and persuade. Two councils were formed, one of the 
colonels of Ihe longest standing, the other of all the commissioned 

(1) Price, 71 1 . 716. 731 . *' the only int'snt of my heart." True NarratiTe. 

(2; All that Grenville could learn from the 28. When Price remonstrated withUiim, he re- 

messenger was, that his brother regretted the plied : " You see who are about me and write 

failure of Booth, and would oppose the arbitrary ** these things. 1 most not show any dialike of 

attempts of the inijitary in England; an answer "them. I perceive they are jealous enough of 

which, though favourable as far as it went, still " me already." Price, 746. TTie fact probably 

left the king in uncertainty as to his real inten- was, that Monk was neither royalist nor repab- 

tions. Clar. Pap. iii. 618' lican : that he sought only his own interest, 

(3) Ludlow, li. 269- Whitekick, 686> 689, 691. and had d«termin«l to watch every turn of 

Priie, 736. 743. Skinner, 106—9. Mouk loudly affairs, and to declare at last in favour of that 

asserted the contrary. *' 1 do call God to wit- ' party which appeared, most likely to obtain the 

" ness," he says in the letter to the speaker, Oct. superiorityj 
'in, " that the asserting of a commonwealth is 
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offiicefs. The Qret perused the public despatches received by the 
general, and wrote the answers, which were signed by him as the 
president ; the other was consulted on all measures respecting the 
conduct of the army, and confirmed or rejected the opinion of the 
colonels by the majority of voices. But if Monk was controlled by 
(his arrangement, it served to screen him from suspicion. The 
measures adopted were taken as the result of the general will. 

To the men at Wallingford-house it became of the first import- 
ance to win by intimidation, or to reduce by force, this formidable 
opponent. Lambert marched against hkn from London at the head 
of seven thousand men ; but the mind of the major-general was 
distracted by doubts and suspicions ; and, before his departure, he 
eiacted a solemn promise from Fleetwood to agree to no accom- 
modation, cither with the king or with Hazlerig, till he had pre- 
viously received the advice and concurrence of Lambert himself (1). 
To Monk delay was as necessary as expedition was desirable to his 
opponents. In point of numbers and experience the force under his 
command was no match for that led by Lambert ; but his maga- 
zines and treasury were amply supplied, while his adversary pos- 
sessed not money enough to keep his army together for more than 
a few weeks. Before the major-general reached Newcastle, he met 
three deputies from Monk on their way to treat with the council in 
the capital. As no arguments could induce them to open the nego- 
tiation with him, he allowed them to proceed^ and impatiently 
awaited the result. After much discussion, an agreement was con- 
cluded in London *, but Monk, instead of ratifying it with his signa-r not, 19. 
ture, discovered, or pretended to discover, in it much that was 
obscure or ambiguous, or contrary to his instructions ; his council 
agreed with him in opinion *, and a second negotiation was opened 
v;iih Lambert at Newcastle, to obtain from him an explanation of 
the meaning of the officers in the metropolis. Thus delay was added 
lo delay ; and Monk improved the time to dismiss even the privates 
whose sentiments were suspected, and to fill up the vacancies in the 
regiments of infantry by levies among the Scots. At the same time 
he called a convention of the Scottish estates at Berwick, of two 
representatives from each county and one from each borough, re- 
commended to them the peace of the country during his absence, . 
and obtained from them the grant of a year's arrears of their taxes, 
amounting to 60,OOOZ. in addition to the excise and customs. He Dec. a. 
then fixed his head quarters at Coldstream (2). 

In the mean while, the detention of Lambert in the north by the 
artifices of Monk had given occasion to many important events in 
the south. Within (he city several encounters had taken place 

(l)S«etheC:uiirereacesorLu(Uow and White- (2) Price, 74 1—4. Whilelock, 688,9. Lad- 
lock with Fleetwood; LihIIow, ii. 377. Vhite- low. 269. 271 273. Skinner, l6l. 4. 
lock, 690. 
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between the military and the apprentices (1) ; a free parliament had 
become the general cry •, and the citiiens exhorted each other to 
pay no taxes imposed by any other aalhority. Lawson, though he 
wavered at first, declared against the army, and advancM with his 

i>«c. 17. squadron up the river as far as Gravesend. Hazlerig and Morley 
were admitted into Portsmouth by the governor, were joined by 
the force sent against them by Fleetwood, and marched towards 
London, that they might open a cooraiunication with the fleet in 
the river. Alarm produced in the committee of safety the most 
contradictory counsels. A foice ventured to suggest the restora- 
tion of Cbarles Stuart ; but it was replied, that their offences against 
the family of Stuart were of too black a dye to be forgiven \ that 
the king might be lavish of promises now that he stood in need of 
their services ; but that the vengeance of parliament would absolve 
him from the obligation, when the monarchy should once be esta- 
blished. The final resolution was to call a new parliament against 
the 24th of January, and to appoint twenty-one conservators of the 
public peace during the interval. But they reckoned on an au- 
thority which they no longer possessed. The fidelity of the common 
soldiers had been shaken by the letters of Monk, and the declara- 

dm. s4. tion of Lawson. Putting themselves under the command of the 
officers who had been lately dismissed, they mustered in LincolnV 
inn-fields, marched before the house of Lenthall in Cbancery-lane, 
and saluted him with three volleys of musketry as the represen- 
tative of the parliament and lord-general of the army. Desborough, 
abandoned by his regiment, fled in despair towards Lambert \ and 
Fleetwood, who for some days had done nothing but weep and 
pray, and complain that ^^ the Lord had spit in his face,'' tamely 
endeavoured to disarm by submission the resentment of his adver- 
saries. He sought the speaker, fell on his knees before him, and 
surrendered his commission (2). 

i>ee as. Thus the rump was again triumphant. The members, with 
Lenthall at their head, resumed possession of the house amidst the 
loud acclamations of the soldiery. Their first care was to establish 
a committee for (be government of the army, and to order the regi- 
ments in the north to separate and march to their respective quar- 
ters. Of those among their colleagues who had supported the late 
committee of safety, they excused some, and punished x>thers by 
suspension, or exclusion, or imprisonment : orders were sent to 
Lambert and the most active of hi§ associates to withdraw from the 
army to ttieir homes, and then instructions were given to the ma* 
gistrates to take them into custody. A council of state was appcHnted, 

(l) The posts occupied by the army within " Sumersett-house, Whitehall, St. James's, Svot- 

the city were, " St. Paul's church, the Royall " land-yeard." MS. Diary by Thomas Bngge. 

•< Exchange, Pceter-house in Aldersgate-street, (2) Ludlow, 268- 376. 382. 7. 9. 290. 6. ft- 

" and Bernet's castle, Gresham coledge, Sinn Whitelock, 689, 690, 1. Clar Pap. 625. 9. 63^. 

• "coledge. Without London, were the Musses, 641.7. 
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and ioto the oath to be taken by the members was introduced a 
new and most comprehensive abjuration of kingship and the family 
of Stuart. All officers commissioned during the interruption by any 
other authohty than that of Monk were broken ; the srrmy was en- 
tirely re-modelled ; and the time of the bouse was daily occupied by 
the continued introduction of officers to receive their commissions^ 
in person from the hand of the speaker (1).'* 

In the mean while. Monk, to subdue or disperse the army of 
Lambert, had raised up a new and formidable enemy in his rear. 
Lord Fairfax was become a convert to the cause of monarchy : to 
him the numerous royalists in Yorkshire looked up as leader ^ and 
he, on the solemn assurance of Monk, that he would join him 
within twelve days or perish in (he attempt, undertook to call to-^ 
gather his friends, and to surprise the city of York. On the first day Jan. i. 
of the new year, each performed his promise. The gates of York 
were thrown open to Fairfax by the cavaliers confined within i(s 
walls (2) ; and Monk, with his ^rmy, crossed the Tweed on his 
march against the advanced posts of the enemy. Thus the flame of 
civil war was again kindled in the north : within two days it was 
again extinguished. The messenger from parliament ordered Lam- 
bert's forces to withdraw to their respective quarters. Dispirited by 
the defection of the military in the south, they dared not disobey : 
at Northallerton the officers bade adieu with tears to their general ^ 
and Lambert retired in privacy to a house which he possessed in 
the county. Still, though the weather was severe, though the roads 
were deeply covered with snow, Monk continued his march ^ and, jao. 12. 
at York, speni five days in consultation with Fairfax ; but to the 
advice of that nobleman, that he should remain there, assume the 
command of their united forces, and proclaim the king, he replied 
that, in the present temper of his officers, it would prove a danger- 
ous, a pernicious, experiment. On the arrival of what he had long 
expected, an invitation to Westminster, he resumed his march, j^„ ,^^, 
and Fairfax, having received the thanks of the parliament, dis- 
banded his insurrectionary force (3). * 

At York, the general had caned an officer who charged him with jan. 19. 
the design of restoring the kingly government ; at Nottingham, he 
prevented with difficulty the officers from signing an engagement 
to obey the parliament in all things ^' except the bringing in of jan 23. 
Charles Stuart ; '' and at Leicester, he was compelled to suffer a 
letter to be written in his name to the petitioners from Devonshire, 
slating his opinion that the monarchy could not be re-established, 
representing the danger of recalling the members excluded in 1648, 
and inculcating the duty of obedience to the parliament as it was 

(1) Journals, Dec. 26 ; Jan. 31 . Motikton, in the Lansdowne MS8. No. 988> f> 320. 

(2) That the rising under Fairfax was in reality 334* See also Price, 748- 

a rin'ug of royalists, and prompted by the pro- (3) Price, 749 — 763- Skinner, 1 90. 200- 205. 
mises of Monk, is plain froin the Jiarralive of Journals, Jan. 6. 
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then 'constituted (1). Here he was met by two of the most active 
members, Scot and Robinson, who had been commissioned to ac- 
company him during Ins Journey, under the pretence of doing him 
honour, but, in reality, to sound his disposition, and to act as spies 
on his conduct. He receiyed them with respect as the representa- 
tives of the sovereign authority ; and so flattered were they by his 
attentions, so duped by his wariness, that they could not see through 
the veil which he spread over his intentions. As he advanced, he 
received at every stage addresses from boroughs, cities, and 
counties, praying him to restore the excluded members, and to pro- 
cure a free and a full parliament. With much affectation of humi- 
lity, Monk referred the deputies to the two delegates of the supreme 
power, who haughtily rebuked them for their officiousness, while 
the friends of Monk laboured to keep alive their hopes by remote 
hints and obscure predictions (2). 

To lull the jealousy of the parliament. Monk had taken with 
him from York no more than five thousand men, a force considera- 
bly inferior to that which was quartered in London and West- 

jan. 28. mluster. Bot from St. Alban's he wrote to the speaker, requesting 
that five of the regiments in the capital might be removed before 
his arrival, alleging the danger of quarrels and seduction, if his 
troops were allowed lo mix with those who had been so recently 

F«bj3. engaged in rebellion. The order was instantly made; but the men 
refused to obey. Why, they asked, were they to leave their quar- 
ters for the accommodation of strangers? Why were they to be sent 
, from the capital, while their pay was several weeks in arrear? The 
royalists laboured to inflame the mutineers, and Lambert was on 
the watch, prepared to place himself at their head : but the distri- 
bution of a sum of money appeased their murmurs ; they consented 

Feb. 3. to march ; and the next morning the general entered at the head of 
his army, and proceeded to the quarters assigned to him at White- 
hall (3). ^ 

Soon after his arrival, he was invited to attend and receive the 
thanks of the houst. A chair had been placed for him within the 

Feb. 6. bar : he stood uncovered behind it ; and, in reply to the speaker, 
extenuated his own services, related the answers which he had given 
lo the addresses, warned the parliament against a multiplicity of 
oaths and engagements, prayed them not to give any share of power 
to the cavaliers or fanatics, and recommended to their care the 
settlement of Ireland and the administration of justice in Scotland. 
If there was much in this speech to please, there was also much 
that gave offence. Scot observed that the servant had already learned 
to give directions to his masters (4). 

(t) Price, 734. Keanet's Register, 32. 219—221. Philips. 594. 5, 6. Clar. fap. iii. 666. 

(23 l*ric«. 754. Merc. Polit. No. 604. Philips, 668 Pepys, i. 19. 21. 
\ .595. Jnurnald, Jau. 16. (4) Journals, Feb. 6. New Pari Hist. iii. 1575. 

(3) Price, 755. 7, 8- Jour. J.iii. 30- .Skinner, Philips. 59^ Price, 759. The lord-gpeneral 

Monk, his SJHevh. Printed by J. Macock, i660. 
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As a member of the councit of state, he was summoned to abjure 
the house of Sluarl, according to the late order of parliament. He 
demurred, seven of the counsellors, he ohserved, had not yet ab- 
jured, and he wished to know their reasons, for the satisfaction of 
his own conscience. Experience had shown that such oaths were 
violated as easily as they were taken, and to him it appeared an 
ofTence against Providence to swear never to acquiesce in that which 
Providence mightpossibly ordain. He had given the strongest proofs 
of his devotion to parliament : if these were not sufficient, let them 
try him again ; he was ready to give more(l). . 

The sincerity of this declaration was soon put to the test. The 
loyal party in the city, especially among the moderate presbyterians, 
had long been on the increase. At the last elections the common 
council had been filled with members of a new character ; and the 
declaration which they issued demanded '' a full and free parlia- - 
^^ menl, according to the ancient and fundamental laws of the laM." 
Of the assembly silting In Westminster, as it contained no represen- 
tative from the city, no notice was taken; the taxes which it had 
imposed were not paid ; and the common council , as if it had been 
an independent authority, received and answered addresses from 
the neighbouring counties. This contumacy, in the opinion of the 
parliamentary leaders, called for prompt and exemplary punish- 
ment^ and it was artfully suggested that, by making Monk the mi* 
nister of their vengeance, (hey should open a wide breach between 
him and their opponents. Two hours after midnight be received an Feb. ». 
order to'march into the city, to arrest eleven of the principal citizens, 
to remove the posts and chains which had lately been fixed in the 
streets, and to destroy the portcullises and the gates. After a mo- 
menfs hesitation, he resolved to obey rather than hazard the loss of 
his commission. The citizens received him with groans and hisses; 
the soldiers murmured ; the officers tendered their resignations. 
He merely replied that his orders left nothing to his discretion ; but 
the reply was made with a sternness of tone, and a gloominess of 
countenance, which showed, and probably ^as assumed to show, 
that he acted with reluctance and with self reproach (2). 

As soon as the posts and chains were removed. Monk suggested, 
in a letter to the speaker, that enough had been done to sobdue the 

* 

(t) Gnmble, 328. Price, 759* 760. Philipn, 59S. themsehr«s from the conseqaences of tlie dis- 

About this lime, a parcel of letters to the king, covery, purchased of him two of the origiaal 

written by different persons in different ciphers, letters at the price of 300/- Compare Barwick's 

and entrusted to the care of a Mr. Leonard, was in* Life, 171, and App. 402. 412. 5. 422» with tlie 

tercepted bj Lockhart and Dankirk,and sent by correspondence on the subject in the Clarendon 

him to the council. When the writers were first Papers, iii\ 669. 681. 696- 700. 715. After this, 

told that the letters had been deciphered, they all letters of importance were conveyed through 

laughed at the information as of a thing im- the hands of Mrs. Mary Knatchbnll, the abbess 

practicable : but were soon undeceived by the of the Englisfa convent in Gand. 

decipherer, who sent to them by the son of the (2) Joum. Feb. 9. Price, 761. Ludlow, ii. 

bishop of Sly copies of their letters in cipher, 836. (Jarend. Pap. iii. 674. 691. Gumble, 236. 

with .1 correct interiineary explanation of each. Skinner, 231—7. 
They were astonished and alarmed ; and, to save 
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refraclory spirit of the citizens. But the parliamentary leaders were 
not satisfied : they voted that he should execute his former orders ; 
and the demolition of the gates and portcullises was effected. The 
soldiers loudly proclaimed their discontent : the general, mortified 
and ashamed, Uiough he had been instructed to quarter them in the 
city, led them back to Whitehall (1). There, on the reyiew of these 
proceedings, he thought that he discovered proofs of a design, first 
to commit him with the citizens, and then to discard him entirely. 
For Uie house, while he was so ungraciously employed, had received, 
with a show of favour, a petition from the celebrated Praise-God 
Barebone, praying that no man mig^ht sit in parliament or hold any 
public office, who refused to abjure the pretensions of Charles 
Stuart, or of any other single person. Now this was the very case 
of the general, and his suspicions were confirmed by the reasoning 

v«b. 10. of his confidential advisers. With their aid, a letter to the speaker 
was^repared the same evening, and approved the neit morning by 
the council of officers. In it the latter were made to complain that 
they had been rendered the instruments of personal resentment 
against the citizens, and to require that by the following Friday 
every vacancy in the house should be filled up, preparatory to its 
subsequent dissolution and the calling of a new parliament. With- 
out waiting for an answer, Monk marched back into Finsbury- 
fields : at his request, a common council ( that body had recently 
been dissolved by a vote of the parliament) was summoned ; and the 
citizens heard from the mouth of the general, that he, who yester- 
day had come among them as an enemy by the orders of others, 
was come that day as a friend by his own choice ^ add that his object 
was to unite his fortune with theirs, and by their assistance to obtain 
a full and free parliament for the nation. This speech was received 
with the loudest acclamations. The bells were tolled ; the soldiers 
were feasted ^ bonfires were lighted : and, among the frolics of the 
ni«ht was " ihe roasting of the rump," a practical joke which long 
lived in the traditions of the city. Scot and Robinson, who had been 
sent to lead back the general to Whitehall, slunk away in secrecy, 
that they might escape the indignation of the populace (2). 
At Westminster, the parHamentary leaders affected a calmness and 

Feb. 11. intrepidity which they did not feel. Of the insult offered to their 
authority they took no notice 5 but, as an admonition to Monk, they 
brought in a bill to appoint his rival, Fleetwood, commander-in- 
chief in England and Scotland. The intervention of the Sunday 

m Journ. Feb. 9. PhiUps, 599. " and carried ap and down. The batchers at the 

.S?\ I?^* ^toT^A ^^: ^«E: "el*. ^*** ^^^ " Maypole in the Strand rang a peal with their 

'^i.o "il^'i' ?^i-. ®°"*'f*' ?*S- Skmner, 237 " knives, when ihey were going to sacrifice their 

—243. Old Pari. Hist. xxii. 94. Pepys, 1. 24. 25. " rump. On Ludgate-hiU there was one luminr 

'« At Strand bridge I could at one time teU thirty- •« of the spit that had a romp tied to it, and 

" one fires ; in Kiug-street. seven or eight, and all « another lasting of it. Indeed it was past ima^ 

along burning, and roasting, and drinking for " gination." Ibid. 28- 
** nunps ; there being rumps tied upon slicks, 
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allowed more sober counsels to prevail. They soIieiCed the general 
to return to Whitehall ; they completed the bill for the qaalificalions 
of the candidates and the electors ; and, on the day fixed by the letter Feb. 17. 
of the officers, ordered writs to be issued for the filling up of the 
vacancies in the representation. This measure had been forced 
upon them : yet they had the ingenuity to make it subservient to 
(heir own interest, by inserting a provision in the act, that no man 
should choose or be chosen, who had not already bound himself to 
support a republican form of government. But immediately the 
members excluded in 1648 brought forward their claim to sit, and 
Monk assumed the appearance of the most perfect indifference be- 
tween the parties. At his invitation, nine of the leaders on each side 
argued the case i>efore him and his officers ^ and the result was, that 
the latter expressed their willingness to support the secluded mem- 
bers, on condition that they should pledge themselves to settle the 
government of the army, to raise money to pay the arrears, to issue 
writs for a new parliament to sit on the the 20lh of April, and to 
dissolve themselves before that period. The general returned to Feb. 31. 
Whitehall : the secluded members attended his summons ; and, after 
a long speech, declaratory of his persuasion that a republican form 
of government and a moderate presby terian kirk were necessary to 
secure and perpetuate the tranquillity of the nation, be advised 
them to go and resume their seats. Accompanied by a great num- 
ber of officers, they walked to the house ; the guard, under the 
GomnDiitd of sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, opened to let them pass ; 
and no composition was made by the speaker or the members (1). 
Uazlerig, however, and the more devoted of his adherents, rose, and 
withdrew — a fortunate secession for the royalists : otherwise, with 
the addition of those among the restored members who adhered to 
a commonwealth, the republicans might on many questions have 
still commanded a majority (3). 

To the cavaliers, the conduct of Monk on this occasion proved a 
source of the most distressing perplexity. On the one hand by in- 
troducing the secluded members he had greatly advanced the cause 
of royally. For though Holies, Pierpoint, Popham,and theirfriends, 
still professed the doctrines which they had maintained during the 
treaty in the Isle of Wight, though they manifested the same hatred 
of popery and prelacy, though they still inculcated the necessity of 
limiting the prerogative in the choice of the officers of state and in 
the command of the army, yet they were royalists by principle, and 
had, several of them, made the most solemn promises to the exiled 
king of labouring strenuously for his restoration. On the other 

(1) Joamals, Feb. 11. 13. 15. 17. 21. Price, members sitting or allowed to sit by the orders 

768—773. Ludlow, ii. 345. 351. 3. Skinner, of the house, eighty-nine. *' A Declaration of the 

2S«~264. Glar. Pap. 663. 682. S. Guntble, 260. " True State of the Matter of Fact." 57. 

3. Mkilips, 600. The^i^amber of secluded members (2) Hutchinson, 362. 
then Uflng was one hundred and ninety -four, of 
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hand, that Monk at (he verj lime when be gave the law withoat 
control, should declare so loudly in favour of a republican govern- 
ment and a presbyterian kirk, could not fail to alarm both Charles 
and his abettors (1). Neither was this the only instance : to all, ca- 
valiers or republicans, who approached him to discover his inten- 
tions, he uniformly professed the same sentiments, occasionally 
confirming his professions with oaths and imprecations. To explain 
this inconsistency between the tendency of his actions and the pur- 
port of his language^ we are told by those whom he admitted to his 
. private counsels, that it was forced upon him by the necessity of his 
situation; that, without it, he must have forfeited the confidence of 
the army, which believed its safely and interest to be intimately 
linked with the existence of the commonwealth. According to Lud- 
low, the best soldier and statesman in the opposite party, Monk had 
in view an additional object, to deceive the suspicions and divert 
the vigilance of his adversaries ; and so successfully had he imposed 
on the credulity of many (Hazlerig himself was of the number), 
that, in defiance of every warning, they blindly trusted to his sin- 
cerity, till their eyes were opened by the introduction of the se- 
cluded members (2). 
Feb. 31. In parliament the presbyterian party jiow ruled without opposi* 
tion. They annulled all votes relative, to their own ei^olsion from 
the house in 1648 ; they selected a new council of state, in which 
the most influential members were royalists ^ they appointed Monk 
commander-in-chief of the forces in the three kingdoms, and joint 
commander of the fleet with admiral Montague ; they granted him 
the sum of 20,0002. in lieu of the palace at Hampton -court, settled 
Mar. on him by the republican party ; they discliarged from confinement, 
and freed from the penalty of sequestration, sir George Booth and 
his associates, a great number of cavaliers, and the Scottish lords 
taken after the battle at Worcester ; they restored the commoa 
council, borrowed 60,0002. for the immediate pay of the army, de- 
clared the presbyterian confession of faitli to be that of the churcb 
of England, ordered copies of the solemn league and covenant to 
be hung up in all churches, offered rewards for the apprehension 
of catholic priests, urged the execution of the laws against catholic 
recusants, and fixed the 15th of March for their own dissoluttou, 
the 25th of April for the nneeting of a new parliament (3). 

Here, however, a serious difficulty arose. The house of commons 
( according to the doctrine of the secluded members, it coukl be 
nothing more ) was but a single branch of the legislature. By what 
right could it pretend to summon a parliament? Ought not the 
house of lords, (he peers who had been excluded in 1649, to con- 

(0 CUr. Hist. iii. 720. i. 3. 4. Papers, iii. (2) Price. 773. Ludlow. 340. 355. CUr. Pap. 
698. iii.678. 697. 703. 711- 

• (3) Journals, passim. 
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cur? Or rather, to (N*oeeed according tolaw, oogHtnot llic^kifig 
eUber to appoint a commissioii to hold a parttameBtf as( was usually 
done in Ireland, or lo name a guardian ioTested with such power, 
aft was the practice foraierly, when our monarchs occasionally re- 
sided in France? But, on lhisp(Mnt, Monk wasinflexflUe. He placed 
guards at the door of the house of lords to prevent the entrance 
of the peers -j and he refused to listen lo any expedieht which might 
imply an acknowledgment of the royal authority. To the argu- mu. 3. 
pients urged by others, be replied, that the parliament according 
to law determined by the death of Charles I. ; that (he present house 
coukl justify its sitting on no other ground but that of necessity, 
which did not apply to the house of lords *, and that it was in tain 
to expect the submission of the army to a parliament called by 
royal authority. The military had, with reluctance, consented to 
the restoration of the secluded members *, and to ask more of them 
at present wi^ to hazard all the advantages which had hitherto been 
obtained (1). 

Encouraged by the downfall of the republicans, the royalists 
throughout the country expressed their sentiments without restraint. 
In some places Charles was proclaimed by the populace *, several 
roiniaters openly prayed for him in the churches ; the common 
council, in their address, declared themselves not averse to his res- Mar. 10. 
toration ; and the bouse itself w<» induced lo repeal the celebrated 
engagement in favour of a commonwealth, without a single person 
or bouse of peers, and to embody under trusty officers the militia 
of the city and the counties, as a counterpoise to the republican 
interest in the army. The judges of the late king, and the purcha- 
sers of forfeited property, began to tremMe. They first tempted the 
ambition of the lord-general with the offer of the sovereign autho- 
rity (2). Rejected by him, they appealed lo the military 5 they re- 
presented the loss of their arrears, and of tlie properly which they 
had acquired, as the infall&le consequences of the restoration of the 
royal exile; and lliey so far wrought on the fears of the officers, 
that an^engagement to oppose all attempts lo set up a single person Mur. h. 
was presented to Monk for his signature, with a request that he 
would solicit the concurrence of the parliament. A second council 
of officers was held the next morning ; the general urged the in-W. 15. 

(1) Clar. Pap. iii. 704. Ludlow, 3tt4* 5. Price, acornfullT rejected by Monk, who nevei^Uieless 
TT9.. consented to re<:eive a visit from fiordeanx, on 
(3) G omble, 270. Two oCTersaf assistance were condition that the sufagect should not be men- 
made to the geneiQiI, on the supposition that he tioned. Philips, 602. 4- Locke, on the contrary 
«jni|{^t aspire to the snprene power, one from assertsthatMonkacoepted the offer of the Frenehi 
the republicans which I hare mentioned, another minister; that his wife, throngh loyalty fo the 
frnn Bordeanx, the French ambassador, in the king, betrayed the 8«eret; and that Cooper pot 
name of cardinal Mazarin. On one of these offers to the general suck searching questions that be 
fce was qaestioned by sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was confnsed, and, in proof of his fidelity, took 
in the council of State. If we may belicTe Clar- away the commissions of several officers of whom 
ges, one of his secret advisers, it was respecting the council was jealous. Memoirs of Shafles* 
the former which Clarges mentioned to Cooper, bury, in Rennet's Register, 86. Locke, ix. 279. 
"With respect to the offer from Bordeaux, he tells See note (F). 
us lliat it was made through Clarges himself, and 

vii. 14 
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expediency of troabUng tbe hoose with new qaestions, when it was 
on the point of dissolTing itself ; and by the address and influence 
of his friends, though with considerable difficulty, he procured, (he 
suppression of the abnoiious paper. In a short time he ordered 
the several officers to Join their respectiye regiments, appointed a 
commission to inspect and reform the difllerent corps, expelled all 
the officers whose sentiments he had reason to distrust, and then 
demanded and obtained from the army an engagement to abstain 
from all interference in matters of state, and to submit all things to 
the authority of the new parliament (1). 

Nineteen years and a half had now elapsed since the long par- 
liament first assembled — years of revolution and bloodshed, during 
^ which the nation had made the trial of almost every form of go- 
vernment, to return at last to that form from which it had pre- 

Mar Id. viously departed. On the i6th of March, one day later than was 
originally fixed, its existence, which had been illegally prolonged 
since the death of Charles I., was terminated by Ks own act (2). 
The reader is already acquainted with its history. For the glorious 
stand which it made against the encroachments of the crown, it 
deserves both admiration and gratitude : its subsequent proceedings 
assumed a more ambiguous character \ ultimately they led to anarchy 
and military despotism. But, whatever were its merits or demerits, 
of both posterity has reaped the benefit. To the first, we are in- 
debted for many of the rights which we now enjoy -, by the second, 
we are warned of the evils which result from political changes af- 
fected by violence, and in opposition to the habits and predilec- 
tions of the people. 

Monk had now spent more than two months in England, and 
still his intentions were covered with a veil of mystery, which no 
ingenuity, either of the royalists or of the republicans, could re- 

War. 10. niove. Sir John Grenville, with whom the reader is already ac- 
quainted, paid frequent visits to him at St. James's : but the c^ject 
of the cavalier was suspected, and his attempts to obtain a private 
interview were defeated by the caution of the general. After the 
dissolution, Morrice, the confidential friend of both, brought (hem 
together, and Greqvllle delivered to Monk a most flattering letter 
from the king. He received and perused it with respect. This was, 
he observed, the first occasion on which he could express with 
safety his devotion to the royal cause ; but he was still surrounded 
with men of hostile or doubtful sentiments \ the most profound se- 
crecy was still necessary ; Grenville might confer in private with 
Morrice, and must consent to be himself the bearer of the general's 
answer. The heads of that answer were reduced to wnting. Inf ii 

(l) Philips, 603. 6. Price, 761. Rennet's R«g. 
113. Thorloe, vii. 853. 9. 870. Pepys, i. 49. (2) Joumab, Manh 16. 
ttkinner, 279-284, 
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VLoDk prayed the king to soDd him a conciliatory letter, which, at 
the proper season^ he might lay before the parliament : for himself 
he asked nothing *, he would not name, as he was desired, his 
reward ; it was not for hirh to strike a bargain with his soyereign ; 
but, if he might express his opinion, he advised Charles to promise 
a general or nearly general pardon, liberty of conscience, the conr 
finnalion of the national sales, and the payment of the arrears due 
to the army. As soon as this paper had been read, he threw it into 
Ibe fire, and bade Grenville rely on his memory for its contents (1), 

By Charles at Brussels the messenger was receiyed as an angel 
from heaven. The doubls which had so long tormented his mind Mar. 26. 
were suddenly removed ; the crown, contrary to expectation, was 
offered without previous conditions^ and nothing more was re-^ 
quired than that he should aid wilh his pen the efforts of the ' 
general : but when he communicated the glad tidings to Ormond, 
Hyde, and Nicholas, these counsellors discovered that the advice, 
suggested by Monk, was derogatory fk-om the interests of Ihe throne 
and the personal character of the monarch, and composed a royal 
declaration which, while it professed to make to the nation the 
promises recommended by Monk, in reality neutralized their effect, 
by subjecting them to such limitations as might afterwards be im- 
posed by the wisdom of parliament. This paper was enclosed Apr. 2. 
within a letter to the speaker of the house of commons ; another 
letter was addressed to the house of lords ; a third to Monk and 
the army ; a fourth to Montague and the navy ; and a fifth to the 
lord mayor and the city. To the general, open copies'were trans** 
mitted, tiial he might deliver or destroy the originals as he thought 
fit. Notwithstanding the alterations made at Brussels, he professed 
himself satisfied wilh the declaration, and ordered Grenville to keep 
the papers 10 his custody, till the proper season should arrive (2)< Apr. iQ. 

In the meanwhile, ibe writs for the new parliament had been 
issued ; aod, as there was no court to influence, no interference of 
the n^ilitary to control the elections, the result may be fairly taken 
to express the sense of the country. The republicans, the cavaliers, 
the Presbyterians, all made every effort in their power to procure 
tlie return of members of congenial sentiments. Of the three par- 
lies, the last was beyond comparison the most powerful, had not 
division paralyzed its influence. The more rigid presbyterians, 
(hough they opposed the advocates of the commonwealth because , 

(1) Clar. Hiiiii^ iii. 784—^. Price, 795. Philips, coant he insisted that the Mag shonld leave the 

805. Clar. Pap. iii. 706. 711. From the last Spanish territory, and Charles, haying informed 

Mttorities it is plain that Blordannt -vtas intmst. the governor of his intention to visit Breda, lef^ 

«d with the secret as well as Greiiville— abo a Brnssels about two hoars, if Clarendon be cor- 

Mr. Hsme, probably a fictitious name. rcct, before an order was issued for his delea> 

4Chr. iii. 737—740- 742—751. Price, 700. tion. The several letters, though written and 

had been aacnred, probablj 1^ the French signed at Brussels, were dated fiynn Breda, and 

•nbassador, that the Spaniards intended to de- given to Grenville the moment the king placed; 

tein the king at Brussels as a hostage fur the re • his foot on the Dutch territory. Clar. 740* 
ftoration of Jamaiea an^ Dunkirk. On this ac 
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tbey w«re seotaries^ eqtMj depreeeM (be return of the king, be- 
cause (hey feared Ike restoration of episcopacy. A mneb greater 
BUnri^r^ who still adhered with constancy to the solemn league and 
cotenant, deemed themaelYes bound by it to replace the king on 
the throne, but under the limitations proposed daring the treaty in 
the Isle of Wight Others, and these the most actite and influential, 
saw no danger to be feared from a moderate episcopacy ; and, 
anxious to obtain honours and preferment, laboured by the fer- 
Your of their present loyalty to desenre the forgiveness of their past 
transgressions. These Joined with the cataliers; their united efforts 
bore down all opposition ; and, in most places, their adversaries 
either shrunk from the contest, or were rejected by overwhelming 
majorities (1). 

But the republicans sought for aid in another direction. Their 
emissaries penetrated into the quarters of the military, where they 
lamented the approaching ruin. of the good old cause, regretted 
that so many sacriOces had been made, so much blood had been 
shed in vain, and again insinuated to the olBcers, that tbey must 
forfeit the lands which they had purchased, to the privates, that 
they would be disbanded and lose their arrears (2). A spirit of dis- 
content began to spread through several corps, and a great number 
of officers repaired to the metropolis. But Monk, though he still 
professed himself a friend to republican government, now ventured 
to assume a bolder tone. The militia of the city, amounting to 
fourteen thousand men, was already embodied under his command ; 
he had in his pocket a commission from Charles, appointing him 
lord'general over all the military in the three kingdoms; and he 
had resolved, should circumstances compel him to throw off the 
mask, to proclaim the king, and to summon every faithful subject 
Apr. 9. to repair to the royal standard. He first ordered the officers to re- 
turn to their posts ; he then directed the promise of submission to 
the n«w parliament to be tendered to the privates, and every man 
who refused to make it was immediately discharged (3). At the 
same time, the friends of the commonwealth resolved to oppose 
Lambert, once the idol of the soldiery, to Monk. Lambert, indeed, 
was a prisoner in the Tower, confined by order of the council, 
because he had refused to give security for his peaceable behaviour ; 
Apr. ti. but, with the aid of a rope, he descended from the window of his 
b^-chamber, was received by eight watermen in a barge, and 
found a secure asylum in the city. The citizens, however, were 
too loyal to listen to the suggestions of the party : he left his con- 
Apr. 18. cealment, hastened into Warwickshire, solicited, but in vain, the 

(1) ThariM, vii. 866. 68T. Price, T8T. Carte's ** jMt, that as ihkre is a fuutic party oa the one 
Letters, ii. 826. Clar. Pap. iii. TOS. 7t4. Ta6. ** side, su there is « tnsolAe fmitj an the odwr ." 
7S0» !• 8« It appears that many of the royalists ' 721, 2. 
wrre mnch too actiTe. " When the comji^aint ^2)11inrloe, tii. 8T0. 
** was made to Monk, he lamed it off with a (8) Clar. Pap. iii. TlS. 
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c(H>peratk>n of Ludlow, collected from tho diseonl^oted retiim^nts 
m troops of borse and some eoofipaiiies of ItM, and ^peotei in 
a few days lo see bimsalf at the head of la formidable force. But 
Iiigold^y, who, of a regieide, was become a royalisi, met him ^p'- ^ 
near Davenlry with an equal nomber ; a Iroop of Lamberi's men 
uoder (he command of the younger Hazlerig, passed over lo his 
opponents ^ and the others, i^hen he gave the word to charge, 
pointed their pistols to the ground. The uefortunate commander 
unwediately turned and fled ; Ingoldsby followed ; the ploughed 
land gave the advantage to the stronger horse ^ the ftigitive was 
overtaken, and, after an IneflfecUial effort to awaken the pity of his 
fornver comrade, submitted to his fate. He was conducted back to ^p'* ^^• 
the Tower, at the lime when the trained bands, the voliioieers, and 
the auxiliaries ra^ed in the city, passed in review before the ge- 
neral in Hyde-park. The auxiliaries drank the king's health e» Iheir 
ki^ ; Lambert was at the moment driven under Tyburn ^ and ihe 
spectators hailed with shouts and exclawitions tiie jdisgrace of tte 
prisoner (1). 

The convienlioo parliament <so it was caUed, hee^use it had not 
been legally summoned) met on the appointed day, H»e 25th of 
ApriL The presbylerians, hy artfcil managexaeot, placed sir Har- 
botUe Grimstone, one of their party, in the «hair ; hut the cavs^ers, Apr. 2s. 
with their adherents, formed a powerful majority, and the new 
speaker, instead of undertaking to stem, had the prudence to go 
a^ong with, the stream. Monjk: sat as representaftiye of De^vovtshire, 
his native county. 

To neutralise l^ie ii^uence of the caval^rs among jljie commons, 
the presby terian peers who sat in 164B assemUed in the ho^se of 
lords, u^d chose the earl oi Manchester for their speaker. But 
what right had they exdu»vely to^constitute a house of pariaameni? 
They had not been summoned in the usual manner by wjrit \ Aey 
could not sit as a part ^of the long parliament, which was now at 
least delunct; and, if they founded lheirpreleii«^k>ns on their hirtb- 
right, as oonsilicirii liiati, otfter peers were in possession of 4he same 
privilege. The question was propounded t^ the lord-general, who 
replied that he had noauthority to determine ihe claims of any indi- 
viduftL Eoeooraged by ibis answer, ^ lew of ihe excluded peers 
altenipted to take their S€)a;ls, and met with no opposition ; Ihe 
example was imitated )>y others, and in a few days ihe presby terian 
lords formed not more than one-fifth of the house. StiU, boweyer, 
td avoid cavM, the peers who sat in the king*^ parliament at Ok<- 
ford, m well as 4bose whose patents bore 4ate after tihe commence- 
4m>t«f the c^i«il war, atotainedfor the present iitofa demanding 



(1) Rennet's Reg. 120. Price, 793. 794- Lud- (2) Lords' Jourii. xi. 4, &, 6. 
W, 37P. Philips^ 907. Clar. Pap. iii. 735. 
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Monk continued to dteemble. By his direction GrentiUe applied 
(o a ihember, who was entering the council-chamber, for an oppor-> 
tnnity of speaking to the lord-general. Monk came to the door, 
receiyed from him a letter, and, recognising on its seal the royal 
arms, commanded the guards to take care that the bearer did' not 
depart. In a few minutes GrenYille was called in^ interrogated by 
the president as to the manner in which he became possessed of 
the letter, and ordered to be taken into custody. *^That is unne- 
'^ cessary," Md Monk, '^ I find that he is my near kinsman ; and I 
^^ will be security for his appearance." 
k»j t. The ice was now broken. Grentiile was treated not as a prisoner 
but a confidential servant of the sovereign. He delivered to the two 
houses the letters addressed to them, and received in return a votci 
of thanks, with a present of 500/. The letter for the army was read 
by Monk to his ofiicers, that for the navy by Montague to the 
captains under his command, and that for the city by the lord 
fluayor to the commoh council in the Guildhall. Each of these bodies 
voted an address of thanks and congratulation to the king. 

The paper which accompanied the letters to the two houses, 
1^. granted a free and general pardon to all persons, excepting such 
as might afterwards be excepted by parliament, ordaining that every 
division of party should cease, and inviting all who were the 
subjects of the same sovereign to live in union and harmony : 2^. it 
declared a liberty to tender consciences, and that no man should be 
disquieted or called in question for differences of opinion in matters 
of religion which did not disturb the peace of the kingdom, and 
promised moreover the royal assent to such acts of parliament as 
should be offered for the full granting of that indulgence ; 3^ it 
alladed to the actions at law to which the actual possessors of estates 
tmrohased by them or granted to them during the revolution might 
be Hable, and purposed to leave the settlement of all such differences 
to the wisdom of parliament, which could best provide for the Just 
satisfaction of the parties concerned : lastly, it promised to liquidate 
the arrears of the army under general Monk, and to retain the offi- 
cers and men in the royal service upon the same pay and conditions 
which they actually enjoyed. This was the celebrated declaration 
from Breda, the royal charter on the faith of which Charles was 
permitted to ascehd the throne of his fathers (1). 

Encouraged by the bursts of loyalty with which the king's letters 
and declaration had been received, his agents made it their great 
object to procure his return to England before limitations could be 
pat on the prerogative. From the lords, so numerous were the cava^- 
liers in the upper house, no opposition could be feared ; and the tem- 
per already displayed by the commons was calculated to satisfy the 

(1) liords' Joarn xi. T. 10. 
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wishes of the most ardent champions of royalty, "the two houses 
voted, that by the ancient and fundamental laws of the realm the 
goTernment was and ought to be by king, lords, and commons ; 
they invited Charles to come and receive the crown to which he was 
born; and, to relieve his>more urgent necessities, they sent him a 
present of 50,000Z., with 10,000/. for his brother the duke of York, 
and 5,000/. for the duke of Gloucester. They ordered the arms and 
symbols of the commonwealth to be effaced, the name of the king to 
be introduced into the public worship, and bis succession to be 
proclaimed as having commenced from the day of his father's 
death (1). Hale, the celebrated lawyer, ventured, with Prynne, to May ?. 
call upon the house of comnnons to pause in their enthusiasm, and 
attend to the interests of the nation. The first moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire what propositions had been offered 
by the long parliament, and what concessions had been made by the 
last king in 1648 ; the latter urged the favourable opportunity of 
coming to a mutual and permanent understanding on all those 
claims, which had been hitherto subjects of controversy between 
the two houses and the crown. ButMonk rose, and strongly objected 
to an inquiry which might revive the fears and jealousies, the animo- 
sities and bloodshed, of the years, that were past. Let the king 
return while all was peace and harmony. He would come alone-, he 
could bring no army with him ; he would be as much at their mercy 
in Westminster as in Breda. Limitations, if limitations were ne> 
cessary, might be prepared in the interval, and offered to him after 
his arrival. At the conclusion of this speech, the house resounded 
with the acclamations of the cavaliers ; and the advocates of the in- 
quiry^ awed by the authority of the general, and the clamour of 
their opponents, deemed it prudent to desist (2). 

Charles was as eager to accept, as the houses had been to vote, 
the address of invitation. From Breda he had gone to the Hague, 
where the States, anxious to atone for their former neglect, 
entertained him with unusual magnificence. The fleet, under 
Montague (3), had anchored in the bay of Scheveling ; and Charles, May 22. 
as soon as the weather permitted, set sail for Dover, where Monk^ 
at the head of the nobility and gentry from the neighbouring 
counties, waited to receive the new sovereign. Every eye was fixed May 25. 
on their meeting ; and the cheerful, though dignified, condescension 
of the king, and the dutiful, respectful homage of the general, pro- 
voked the applause of the spectators. Charles embraced him as his 
benefactor, bade him walk by bis side, and took him into the royal 
carriage. From Dover to the capital the king's progress bore the 
appearance of a triumphal procession. The roads were covered 

^1) Joumak of both houses. tion of Monk, so far as to call him in private a 

(3) Burnet, i. 88. Ludlow, iii. 8> Q« " thick-sculled fool : " but thought it necessary 

(3) MoDtague had long been in correapondence to flatter him, as he could hinder the business, 

trith the king, and disapproved of the dissimnla* Pepy*i i* 69- 
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With crowds i^f peofiid anxious to testify their loyalty, whUe Chdy 
May -«■ gratified their curiosity. Oo Biackheath he was received by the 
army in battle array, aod greeted with acclamaiioiis as he passed 
through the ranks *, ia Si. George's fields the lord mayor and alder-* 
men invited him to partake of a splendid coUslion in a tent prepared 
for the purpose; from London-bridge to Whitehall the houses 
were huag with tapestry, and the streets lined by the trained bands, 
the regulars, and the oflkers who had served under Charles I. The 
king was preceded by troops of horsemen, to the amount of three 
thousand persons, in splendid dresses, attended by trumpeters and 
footmen ; then came the lord mayor, carrying the naked sword, 
^ after him the lord- general and the duke of Buckingham, and lastly 
the king himself, riding between his two brothers* The cavalcade 
was closed by the generaFs life-guard, five regiments of horse, and 
two troops of noblemen and gentlemen. At Whitehall Charles dis* 
missed the lord mayor, and received in succession the two houses, 
whose speakers addressed him in strains of the most impassioned 
loyalty, and were answered by him with protestations of attachment 
to the interests and liberties of his subjects. It was late in tlie even- 
ing before the ^»remonies of this important day were concluded ; 
when Charles observed to some of his confidants, ^^ It must surely 
^' have been my foult that I did not come before*, for I have met 
^ ^ with no one to-day who did not protest that he always vrlshed for 
^* my restoration (I)." 

That the re-establishment of royalty was a blessing to the country 
will hardly be denied. It presented the best, perhaps the only, 
means of restoring public tranquillity amidst the confusion and 
distrust, the animosities and hatreds, the parties and interests, 
which had been generated by the events of the civil war, and by a 
rapid succession of opposite and ephemeral governments. To Monk 
belongs the merit of having, by his foresight and caution, effected 
this desirable object without bloodshed or violence; but to his 
dispraise it must also be recorded, that he effected it without any 
previous stipulation on the part of the exiled monarch. Never had 
so fair an opportunity been offered of establishing a compact be- 
tween the sovereign and the people, of determining, by mutual 
consent, the legal rights of the crown, and of securing from future 
encroachment the freedom of the people. That Oiarles would 
have consented to such conditions, we have sufficient evidence : 
but, when the measure was proposed, the lord-general declared 
himself its most' determined opponent. It may have been, that his 
cautious mind figured to itself danger in delay ; it is more probable 
Uiat he sought to give additional value to his services in the eyes'ctf 
the new sovereign. But, whatever were the motives of his conduct, 

(t) Whitelock, 702. Keiuiet's R«9. 163- CU- MinMir, Conlinwition, p. 7, 8. En^yn't Durj,. 
readoa's Hist. iii. 772- Clareadon't Ljfe hj n, 149. 
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tbe resuB was, that the king asceadiMl the throne uafeltered with 
conditioDS, Mid thence inferred ttial he was entitled to all the 
powers dairoed by his father at the eowmeooeniettt of the ciyil 
war. In a few years the conttequence beeiinie manit^t. It was 
found that, by the negligence or perfidy of Monk, a door had been 
left open to the recurrence of dissension between the crown and the 
people ; and thai very circtnnstance which Charles had hatted as 
Qie coBSttttiflfiation of his good fortune, served only to prepare the 
way for a second rerolation, which ended in the permanent exchi- 
siM id his OHDily from the gotemmem of these kingdoms. 
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Hie New Cmmeil— Proeeedings in the Gontetttlo& Parliaaiettl— Trials tnd EioeeatidB of 
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Unifomiity— Parliament in Scotland—Execution of Argyle— Restoration of Episcopacy 
in Scotland— Also in Ireland— Act of Settlement— And Explaoalory A«t for IfsLand. 

Never, perhaps, did any event in the history of ttiis nation a. ». 
produce such general and exuberant joy as the return of Charles to '^*' 
take possession of the throne of his fathers. To the abolition of mo^ 
narcby men attributed all the eyils which they had suffered ; from 
its restoration they predicted the revival of peace and prosperity. 
The known enemies of (he royal cause slunk away to hide them- 
selves from (he effects of populiar excitation ; its (riufliph was every- 
where celebrated with the ustml manifestations of public joy ; and 
the arms of the commonwealth, with all the embl^Dus of repid)!!- 
canism were subjected to the foulest indignities, and reduced la 
ashes. To keep alive the flame «f loyalty, the royalisis circulated, 
in cheap publications, most flattering portraits of the new king« He 
was described as a prince of kindly disposition aad engaging man- 
ners, of sound judgment, and becoming spirit, and, above all, of 
the DMtst inflexible attachment to tlie doctrines of protestantism, an 
attaohment which had stood the test of temptation in circumstances 
the most trying and seductive. That there was some truth in these 
repcesentations cannot be d^ied ; .but one-half of the picture was 
aeneealed : it should have been added, that he was easy and indo- 
lent, the votary of dissipation and pleasure, and always ready lo 
postpone the calls of business for the attraction of the ball-room, or 
the company of his mistresses. His advisers had persuaded them- 
selves that the follies of the youth would be redeemed by the virtues 
of the man. But he had now reached lus thirtieth year without 
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amendoient. He had, indeed, made promises ; had more than once 
torn himself from (he unworthy connexions to which he was en- 
slaved ; and had, on emergencies, displayed an energy deserving 
of that splendid prize to which he aspired. Bat these were transient 
efiforts : he quickly relapsed into his former habits, and resumed 
with new relish the pursuit of enjoyment. 

Charles, however, on his arrival, did not suffer himself to be 
dazzled by the splendid prospect around him. He was aware that 
his throne still rested on a very insecure foundation ; he saw the 
dangers which he had to avert, and the difficulties which lie bad 
to overcome ; and he formed a strong and, as he fancied, unalter- 
able resolution, to devote his chief attention to the business of go- 
vernment, and to suffer no pleasure, no amour, to seduce him from 
the duties of his high office. His ministers copgratuiated each 
other on the chatfge wrought in the habits of their sovereign. But 
he soon began to feel uneasy under the restraint : he was so besel 
with difficulties from the never-ceasing claims of the old royalists 
and of his more recent adherents ; he found himself so perplexed 
with the increasing multitude of affairs submitted to his considera- 
tion, that he gradually emancipated himself from the trammels, 
and sought relaxation in the company of the gay, the witty, and the 
dissolute. The consequence was, that he not only neglected his 
duties, but often suffered his mind to be prejudiced against the 
advice of his council by the sallies and sarcasms of his profligate 
companions (1). 

To an observant eye that council presented a singular assem* 
Mage of men, devoted to different parties, and professing opposite 
principles. In the first place, were seen the royal brothers, James 
and Henry, who owed the distinction to their birlh, with Hyde 
the chancellor, Ormond the lord-steward, lord Culpepper master 
of the rolls, and secretary Nicholas, the four counsellors who had 
possessed the confidence of the king during his exile. Then came 
ttie lord-general, who, by his recent conduct, had Indissolubly 
bound up bis own lot wilh the fortunes of the house of Stuart^ 
Morrice, the friend and confidant of the general, and two or three 
others, whose chief merit was the recommendation of Monk, 
grounded on the promises which he had made during the late 
revolution. With these two classes Charles was advised lo associate 
aU the surviving counseUors of bis late father before the war; a 
measure which with a few who had faithfully adhered to the royal 
interests, introduced several who had maintained the cause of the 
parliament against that of the crown. It is evident that, on a 
council thus constituted, the king would look partly with distrust, 

(1) Cootimuilion of Clarendoii's Life written the name of Clarendon alone. Vepjs, Diary, 
by himself, 21. 49. 167. Oxford, 1759. In the 37. 8vo. 
fca bwqticiit pages I shall refer to this work nnder 
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partly with ay^r^oh. A remedy was discovered by the ingenuity 
ofthecfaaoceilor, at whose suggestion the council appointed a com- 
imtteeof foreign alfairs, consisting of himself, Ormond, Southamp- 
too, the lord^treasurer^ Monk, Nicholas, and Morrice^ These met 
for the purpose of considek'ing the relations of the English with the 
other crowns of Europe ; but they employed the opportunity of 
meeting to debate and decide, without the knowledge of their col- 
leagues, every question concerning the internal administration of 
the kingdom^ The same subjects were, indeed, aflerwards submitted 
to the consideration of the whole council ; but Charles had already 
adopted the opinion of the secret cabinet; and the dissenters were 
either silenced by the reasoning of the favourite ministers, or over-' 
awed by the presence and authority of the sovereign (1). 

With respect to the two houses, the king had only to speak and 
his wislles were gratified. As they had recalled him without con-' 
ditions, sO they appeared willing to lay the liberties of the nation 
at his feet. The cavaliers identified their own triumph with the 
exaltation of the throne *, the presby terians stood before it as repen^ 
taot siilners anxious to efface the remembrance of their past delin^ 
quency ; and the few who were sincerely attached to republican prin-> 
ciples deemed it prudent to shelter themselves firom notice amidst 
tlie crowd, and to echo the more courtly opinions of their colleagues. 
Fortunately the roy^l advisers were not disposed perhaps were 
afraid, to take the utmost advantage of the general enthusiasm ; and, 
00 some occasions, Charles himself condescended to read to the two 
houses lessons of moderation and prudence (2). The most impor-* 
lant of tbeir proceedings may conveniently be classed under the 
following heads :-^ 

1^ The objection which had been raised before their convocation 
vraA renewed after the return of the king. The had not been called 
by the royal writ «^ they were therefore illegal assemblies, and their 
acts might hereafter be disputed in the courts of law. The obvious 
remedy was to dissolve them, and to summon a parliament after 
the usiial manner, which might legalise by its authority the irre-^ 
gular proceedings of the convention. But (his, to the king's 
advisers, appeared in the existing circumstances a dangerous expe^ 
riment : they were not disposed to part with a house of commons 
so obsequious to their wishes *, and they preferred to pass an act, 
declaring that the parliament summoned in the 16th Charles I. was 
determined, and that the two houses (hen sitting at Westminster 
<H)DStituted the two houses of parliament. It might, indeed, be asked, 
whence an assembled, illegal in its origin, could derive the power 
or giving to itself a legal existence ; but it was hoped that, as long 
as the convention sate, no man would venture to moot (he question ; 

(0 Cbrendon, % 21, (2) Clarendou, 8. 9. Buriiel, Hist, of his Own 

Times, i. 270. Oxford, 1823. 
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and OD ito disioIutiOD every defect might be fupjAed by the authority 
of the succeeding parliament (1). 

2"*. The experience of former years had shown tliat, to resMa 
within due limits the pretensions of the crown, it was taecessary to 
keep it dependent on the bounty of the subject ; but now both hoosM 
seemed to have adopted the con trary doctrine : they attributed theca- 
lamities which for so many years had afflicted the nation to thescantf 
provision made for the support of royalty ; they found, on iaqoiry, 
that the annual expenditure of the last king greatly exceeded his 

Sept. 4. income ; and, to prevent the recurrence of the wants which lie 
experienced, and of the illegal expedients to whiefa he bad reconne, 
they raised the yearly revenue of the crown to the unprecedeoled 
amount of 1,200,000/. 

3^ But while they provided for the sovereign, they were not 
unmindful of their own interests. In the precediaf reigns, the pro- 
prietors of lands had frequently and zealously sought to dMrfiBh 
tenures by iLnights' service, confessedly the most onerous of the 
existing feudal burthens ; but their attempts were oonstanlly defeated 
by the monarch and his courtiers, unwilling to resign the beoeits 
of marriages, reliefs, and wardships. Now, however, in this seam 
of reconciliation and mutual concession the proposal was made sod 
accepted \ the terms were arranged to the satlsfactioB of both parties ] 
and Charles consented to accept a fixed annual income of 100,0002. 
in place of the casual but lucrative profUs of the court of wards* 
SUU the transaction did little honour to the liberaUty ef the two 
houses. They refused to extend the benefit to inferior tenures ; aad 
the very act which relieved the lords of manors from the semices 
which they owed to the crown, confirmed to them the serviees 
which they claimed from those who held by tenure of oopyhold* 
Neither did they choose to pay the price of the benefit, HMWgh it 
was to be enjoyed exchisively by themselves. Originally, Uie aa- 
thors of the measure intended to raise Ibe compensation by « Ui <ni 
the lands wMch had been relieved : the amount had actually teea 

Nov. 8. apportioned to the several counties by the committee, wben a mem- 
ber, as it. were accidentally, asked why they should not resort to 
the excise : the suggestion was eagerly caught by the courtiers 

(1) Stat, of Realm, t. 179. The qaettion, how- impeached by the commons; bat the lords baa 

e?«r, was brought forwajrd by Drake, a royalist, the pradeocs to remit tfaa caae 4o tfia ^^^^'^ 

under the name of philips, in a tract called, general to be proceeded with in the ordinary 

•< lie Long Parliament Revived." He fonnded conrU of law. See Part Hist. W. 145. t47; "^ 

his opinipn chiefly on the Act of 1 7th of Charles App. i. The mart wisely allowed the pcotscauao 

I., which provided that the parliament should to be dropped. If the act of i7th of ^^"^^T"* 

not be dissolved bat by an express act of parlia- coostroM strictly according lo the letter, the MWg 

meat, and that every thing otherwise done, or parliament could never be dissolved by »py 

to be done, for the dissolving of it, should be of other pariiament, becaose before iu diitolvsw * 

none effect. Hence it followed that the pariia- no other meeting could be a legal pwliament. n 

ment could never be dissolved bat by its own was, therefore, maintained that, by the sepal** 

act ; and that the argomenU of Prynne, which tion of the houses from the hing* and ^ Z?^ 

have been already noticed, were of no force ; sion or exclusion of so many members, it baa 

because, though true of an ordinary parliament, fallen to pieces of itself. It bad died a ^^JV 

they did not apply to one secured from dtssolu- death. See the tract, " The l^oog Partiamaai » 

tion in this extraordinary manner. Dxakewas '* not Rerived." Ibid, xviii. 
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ami many of the proprietors ; (he iajustiee of eomp^^liog the poor 
to pay for Ihe relief of Che rich, though strongly urged, was con* 
temptuoosly oyerlooked ; and the friends of the motion, on a divi- 
sion in a full house, obtained a majority of two. In lieu, therefore, 
of purveyance, military tenures, and their various incidents, fruits not. 31. 
and dependencies, the produce of one moiety of ihe excise, a con* 
stantly growing and more profitable branch of revenue than the 
original compensation, was settled on the crown for ever(l). 

4''. The excise, as the reader will recollect, had been introduced 
by the parliament to defray the charges of the war against the king. 
To reconcile the nation to so odious a tax, it was first voted for a 
short period only *, and, though it had been continued ever since 
by successive grants, an understanding always existed, that, as 
nothing but necessity could justify the imposition, so^ it should 
most certainly cease with that necessity, By the last enactment, one 
half of it was now rendered perpetual ; nor was the house slow to 
dispose of the other. It had taken no measures to raise the revenue 
to the amount which it had voted : the festival of Christmas ap* 
proached; the king admonished the members of his intention to dis- 
solve the parliament ; and the houses hastily passed three bills to 
improve the receipts on wine licences, to regulate the post office, 
and to grant to the king the second moiety of the excise for his 
natural life, in full of the yearly settlement of 1,200,000/. (2). 
From that moment, all hope of its extinction vanished; and in the Dec. 21. 
course of a few reigns, the streamlet has swelled into a mighty river. 
The excise then produced 300,000Z. ; it now produces 18,000,000/. 
per annum. 

5**. The existence of the revolutionary army (it amounted, in the 
three kingdoms to more than sixty thousand men) was to the mo- 
narch and his ministers a subject of constant anxiety. It had, 
indeed, contributed to place him on the throne ; but it might, with 
the same ease, precipitate him from it. Monk could no longer 
answer for its fidelity. When the first ebullitions of loyalty had 
subsided, many, both officers and privates, began to feel surprise 
that they had lent themselves to a revolution which must put an end 
to their accustomed licence and long*established imporlance. The 
royalists, to whom the lord-general had given commissions, pos- 
sessed not the confidence of the men ; the followers of Lambert in 
his late unfortunate attempt, insinuating themselves into the quar- 
ters of the military, called on them to re-assert the good old cause ; 

(1) Stat, of Realm, 8S0. C. Jcmrn. May 15; as the priTyeouticillors by whom it was enjoyed. 

Hot. 8> 18* 21 ; Dec. 15. 31. Pari. Hist. ir. 146. Thoagb the amendment was stigmatised as be- 

(^ C. Jonrn. Hot. 37 ; Dec. 21. In the diebate neath the dlenily of the hoose, and fit only for 

i<iro<» pesft^oCfice bill, an amendment was pro* maidicants, thoogh the speaker declared that he 

posed to exempt from the charge of postage all was ashamed to pat the question, it was carried, 

letters to and from members of the house of com* The lords, however, rejected it, and the commons 

mons, ''sitting the parliament," on the ground acquiesced. Journ. of Com. Dec 17* Pari. Hist, 

that they had as good a right to that indulgence 169. 
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and uoaulhorised meetings were held, the death of Monk was 
planned, and measures were taken to form a general combination 
among the different corps. In opposition to these attempts, Charles 
endeavoured to win the affections of the soldiery by (he flattering 
manner in which he spoke of their discipline and loyalty, and the 
earnestness with which be recommended their services to the gra- 
titude of his parliament : while bis ministers, with the aid of a nu- 
merous corps of spies, sought out the sowers of sedition, and under 
various and feigned pretences, secured their persons. In both 
houses, members were instrucied to represent the uselessness of so 
numerous a force in a time of profound peace, the expense which 
it had already entailed, and the annual amount which it would con- 
tinue to entail on the nation* No opposition was offered to the mo- 
tions with which they concluded. By successive grants, provision 
was made to liquidate all arrears : regiment after regiment was 
disbanded; and the measure was conducted with such attention to 
•the wants and feelings of the men, that it was accomplished with- 
out exciting mutiny or public expressions of discontent (1). 

6^". The proceedings on this subject were tediously protracted by 
the controversy between the two houses on the bill of indemnity. 
In his declaration from Breda, Charles had promised a general 
pardon, subject to such exceptions as might be suggested by (he 
wisdom of parliament. The moment the question was brought for- 
ward, a wonderful diversity of opinions was observed. Every mem-* 
ber had some friend whom he wished to shield from punishment^ 
or some enemy whom he sought to involve in it : considerations of 
interest or relationship, of friendship or revenge, weighed more 
than the respective merits of the parties; and distinctions were 
made and resolutions passed, for which it was dif&cult to account 
^ ^1 on any rational grounds. At last, the bill was transmitted from the 
' commons to the lords, who, as their sufferings had in general been 
more severe, betrayed a more vengeful spirit. The chief points in 
discussion between the houses were, that the lords sought to in- 
clude, in one sweeping clause of condemnation, all persons who 
ever sat in judgment on any royalist in a high court of justice, and 
that they refused all hope of mercy to nineteen of the king's judges 
who had surrendered themselves in consequence of a royal procla-^ 
mation. By a clause in that instrument, the disobedient were 
threatened with exception from pardon both as to life and property ; 
whence the commons inferred that the obedient had reason to ex-« 
pect such exception in their favour; while the lords contended that 
they had only a right to (rial before a court of justice, whereas 
those who disobeyed might be condemned for contumacy, Charles 
by repeated messages, and speeches, advised moderation and c\e^ 

(0 Sut. of Realm, v. 207. 236. 241. Clareniclon, JO, 1>. Burnet, i. %H. 
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meocy. It was evident that the commons had adopted the more Jane is, 
rational explanation : the lords, after several conferences, relented ; juiy 27. 
the other house met them bj receding from some of its pretensions ; ^'^^' 
and the act, after a long contest, received the royal assent. It de- Aug. 39. 
dared in the first place, that all the injuries and offences against 
(he crown or individuals, arising out of quarrels between political 
parties since the 1st of June, 1637, should be and were forgiven : 
Ihen came the exceptions, 1<^, of fifty-one individuals actually con- 
cerned in the death of the king's father ; 2<', of Vane and Lambert ; 
S"*, of lord MoDSon, Hazlerig, and five others, as far as regarded li- 
berty and property ; 4^, of all judges in any high court of Justice ; 
and of Hutchinson, Lenlhall, St. John, and sixteen others by name, 
as to eligibility to hold office, civil, military, or ecclesiastical. 
With respect (o the case of the nineteen regicides who had vo- 
luntarily surrendered, it was yielded to the lords that they should 
be tried for their lives ; and, in return, it was conceded to the com- 
mons that they should not be executed without a subsequent act of 
parliament to be passed expressly for that purpose (1). 

By most men, this general pardon was hailed as a national bless- 
ing, calculated to heal dissension and restore tranquillity ; by the 
great body of the cavaliers it was received with murmurs and com* 
plaints. It disappointed their fondest hopes : they saw themselves 
left by it the victims of Iheir loyally, without redress for the injuries 
which they had received, or relief from the poverty to which they 
had been reduced ^ while, in numerous instances, their more for- 
tunate neighboui^ of the republican party continued to revel in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their new gotten wealth, the fruit and 
reward of rebellion and injustice. With truth, they exclaimed, may 
it be called an act of oblivion and indemnity; but of oblivion of 
loyalty, and indemnity ibr treason. 

7**. Their discontent received some alleviation from the tragedy 
whick followed. For years it had been sedulously impressed on the 
mind of Charles, that, as a son, he could never pardon the murder 
of his father -, as a sovereign, he ought not to connive at the public 
execution of a king. To punish the regicides was, in his opinion, 
a sacred and indispensable duty ; and the exceptions established by 
the late act afforded him ample scope for the exercise of justice, 
or the gratification of revenge. Five-and-twenty out of the original 
number had indeed been already removed by death beyond the 
reach of any earthly tribunal, and nineteen had crossed the sea to 
escape the fate which awaited them in their native country (2). 

(1) Journals of both Houses. Stat, of Realm, v. patchinson's History of Massachoset's Bay» aad 
331. Clarendon, 60. in the history of these " Mos^ lUnstrioos and 

(3) Three of these, Whaley.Goif, and DixweU, ."Heroic Defenders of Liberty," published by 
aemlted themsehres in New England, where they Ezra Styles, S. T. D. LL. D. President of the Yale 
' llieir lives in the constant fear of being College, Hartford, U. S. 1794. Three others. 
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is an interesting account of their adventnres in in Holland, at the instance of Downing, and 
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SliU iweaty-niiie rtouiiiied, all id custody, and sevenl of Itiem as 
deeiriy tioged wilh Ibe Mood of (he late king, and as crimind in the 
Oct f . eyes of the royal party, as the most obnoxioas of their fellows. The 
ftigillves were attainted by act of parliament ; the prisooers were 
arraigned before a court of ttiirty-*foar eommtssioners. 

There was mach in the composition of this court to interest the 
curiosity of the spectators, and to agitate the feelings of the un-- 
happy men at the bar. That caTaliecs should sit in Judgment on 
those who had brought the king to the block, might have been ex- 
pected; but by the side of the chancellor, and Southampton, and 
Nicholas, were seated Manchester and Robartes, two of tkie parlia* 
menlary commanders, Say and Holies, the parliamentary leaders, 
Atkins and Tyrrel, parliamentary judges^ Monk and Montague, 
two of Cromwell's lords, and Cooper, one of his most trusty ad- 
visers. These men, if they had not actoally dipped their hands io 
ttie king's blood, had been deeply engaged in the transactions which 
led to his death, or had powerfully supported the several revolu- 
tionary governments^ which excluded his son and successor from 
the throne. For such offences they might, in other circumstances, 
have had to plead for their lives ; but they had made professions of 
repentance, and had been selected to discharge this ungracious 
task, that they might disiilay both the extent of the royal clemency, 
' and the sincerity of their own conversion. 

Most of the prisoners sought to deserve mercy by the ingenuous 
and sorrowful acknowledgment of their crime : the others alleged 
in their justification, that they bore no personal malice to the royal 
victim ; that they looked on his death as a solemn act of national 
justice, and that they proceeded under the sanction of chat authority 
which then exercised the supreme power in the nation. To the 
second of these pleas the court raflised to listen : to the first it was 
replied, that in law the fact afforded sufficient evidence of the malice ; 
and, to the last, that an irregular and unlawful meeting of twenty- 
six persons, pretending to represent the commons of England, 
could not be considered as the supreme authority in the nation. 

All were found guilty, and received judgment of death ; but the 
execution of those who had voluntarily surrendered themselves was 
respited, according to the act of indemnity, for the subsequent con- 
sideration of parliament. The ten selected to suffer were Harrison, 
Scot, Carew, Jones, Clements, and Scroop, who had subscribed the 
fatal warrant; Cook, who acted as solicitor on the trial ; Axtele and 
Hacker, two military oflBcers who guarded the royal prisoner ; and 
Peters, the minister, whose fervid and intemperate eloquence had 

Jpiren np by the States, as an atoneaent for their sought refoge in Switzerland, where they Miered 

brmer treatment of the king daring his exile, themselves to be in constant danger of snanninn 

They suffered under the act of attainder, on the tion from emissaries hired by the English «»tti«» 

19lh of April, 1663. Ludlow, iii. S3. State Ludlow. iii. US— 134. 
Trials, T. ISOI— 35. Pepys, i. 252. 8. Others 
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been so often employed to prepare and support the actors in that 
remarkable tragedy. The language of these men, both in the court 
and after their condemnation, exhibited traits of the wildest fana- 
ticism. For the justice of their cause they appealed to the victories 
which the Lord had given to their swords; to their bibles, which 
inculcated (he duly of shedding the blood of him who had shed 
the blood of his fellow men ; and to the Spirit of God, which had 
testified to their spirit that the execution of Gharies Stuart was a ne- 
cessary act of justice, a glorious deed, the sound of which had gone 
into most nations, and a solemn recognition of that high supre- 
macy, which the King of heaven holds over the kings of the 
earth. 

Similar sentiments supported and cheered them on the scaffold, oct. 13. 
When they were told to repent, they replied that of their sins they nZlS: 
had repented, and of forgiveness they were assured. But they dared 
not repent of their share in the death of the late king : for to repent of 
a good deed was to offend God. They were proud to suffer for such 
a cause. Their martyrdom would be the most glorious spectacle 
which the world had ever witnessed since the death of Christ. But 
let the prosecutors tremble : the hand of the Lord was already raised 
to avenge their innocent blood; and in a short time the cause of 
royalty would crouch before that of independence. They uttered 
the prediction with the confidence of prophets (1), and submitted 
to their fate with the constancy of martyrs. Peters alone appeared 
to shrink from the approach of death. The exhortation of his fellow- 
sufferers revived his courage ; a strong cordial braced his nerves ; 
and he mustered sufficient resolution to say that he gloried in the 
cause, and defied the executioner to do his worst (2). 

These examples did not satisfy the resentment of the royalists, 
who lamented as a misfortune, that the most odious of the regicides 
had by a natural death escaped the fate of their associates. It was 
true thlat they were attainted; but the attainder affected all alike ; 
while' the greater guilt of some called for more particular proofs of 
public reprobation. Revenge is ingenious ; history couFd furnish 
instances of punishment inflicted bn the remains of the dead ; and 
in obedience to an order of the two houses, approved by the king, Decs. 
the bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton, having been re- 
moved from their graves, were drawn on hurdles to Tyburn, taken 1. ». 
out of their coffins, and hung at the three corners of the gallows on juneso. 
the anniversary of the dea(h of Charles I., the day chosen for this 
expiatory ceremony. In the evening they were cut down and deca- 
ni) And the prediction W9S belieTed. From the their hopes were disappointed ; bat they consoled 
Ditty of Whaley, Goff, and Dixwell, it appears themselves with the persuasion that there was an 
tfaattlKy looked on the execution of the regicides error in the date of the Christian era, and that 
as the sla^f ing of the witnesses foretold in the the accomplishment of the prophecy would 
Bookuf Reflations, and that the prediction of a speedily arrive. See HowrU's State Trials, y. 
Tcvolntton in their faronr was to be foliilled in 1362- 
the mysterioDS year 1666. Thp year passed, and (2) ibid. 947—1301- 

Vli. 15 
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pitaled ; the heads fixed on the front of Westmiosier-h^ll, and (he 
trunks jjl^rowp into a pit at the place of execution. To the cava- 
liers Ibis refoltiog eihibition affQrdeS a subject pf fn^rrio^eol find 
pleasantry : but it met with the deserved rMproballou pf eyery yaan 
of sensibility and judgment. It ^as ^n outrage agninst the pommpp 
feelings of bfipianity, and could pontribiite nolhipg to (he only real 
end of ppblic punishment — tbQ ppeyentjop of cria^e* The map who 
dares to stake his life on the pursuit of \f^$ ciiject w|ll not be 
deterred bf tlip fear of mutilatiop or suspension after depth (1). 

S**. ^incfi the year 1642, a considprable portion of the landed 
property \n every county had passed from the han()s of the origipal 
owners into the possession of new claimants-, and it was on this 
impprtant considerptiop that the founders of the commonwealth 
rested their principal hope of its subsequent stability. Hupdred^ of 
their adherents had by the revolution been raised in the 9eale 
of ^ciety ; they werp becopie invested with the weplth ^od influppce 
that originiplly belonged \q their superiors ; and it would bp tli^ir 
interest to oppose sifiih all their power the return of ^ systepi which 
would reduce them to poverty and insignific^pcp. Churlps, in his 
declaratipp from Rred^) touched on the spbjpct ip gpprded apd 
measured terms : '' he w^s willing that ^11 coqtroversips ip rpbitioo 
'' to grunts, sales, flpd purpbases, shoul() be determiped in parliar 
^^ menti wbiPh PQuld best provide for the just s^Usfiaction of a|l who 
'' were eopcerped," Parli^n^ept, however, made npspch prpvisiop, 
It confirmed, indeed, 9s a measure of IrapquiUi^uitiop, the judicial 
decisions whioh hipd been giyep in the coufls of law apd equity : 
but the royal prpmise respecting the hransfer of property by grants 
and sales was forgpttep, apd, in consequepqe, no relief wa^ afforded 
to two numerous oh^^Aes of men l^elonging to the opposite parses. 
l». At the ypry cpmmencement of the civil troubles many royalists 
disposed of a poriiop, or (be whole, of -their estates, t^at they migbt 
relieve the peoppi^ry wppts of tb^ king, or enable thems^ves tp 
raise men, ^nd sprve in tltp royal arp)|es ; and at its conclpsipfi p|l 
of tbem were compelled to have repoprsp to similar measures, that 
they might discharge tbeir debte, and pay the heavy fipes imposed 
on them by order of the revplutipnary gpvprnmepts. Tba4 ttiese 
men had strong claims op the gr9ti|u4e and pity pf the Kipg and 
parliament cqu14 not be depied ) but these claims were neglppted, 
the sales had been eCfepted with Ibeir consent, they were bound by 
thpir owp acts, and qonsigned to murmur in penury and despair* 
2^ The lands belopgipg to the crowP^ to tbe bishops, deaps and 

(1) Lords' ^oarnaU. 3^i. 206' K^ni^et'ii fieg. ^ipong these there wer^th^remaijis of Cromwell's- 

367. Though Pride wag inclwled ip tlje prdfSf , mother, of his daughter Elizabeth Claypole, of 

his body was not distarbe«i. ^fterwafds (l66t> adinirat Blake, and of colonel Mac|iLWorth, who 

Sept. 12. I4t) about tweply bodies of persopf had been interred in i\^e chapeU and of Pym* 

buried in Henry VII. 's chapel, aifd the church Dorislaqs, Stroud, May the historiai}, Twiss and 

nf \Vextminster, were disinterred by the king's Marshall, divines, and of several others buried 

order, and buried agaii) ii| the church-yard, in the church. Kenpet, 634. Neal,6l9. 
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chapters, and to a few distinguished cavaliers, had been granted 
away as rewards, or sold to the highest or the most favoured bidder. 
These were now reclaimed ^ forcible entries ^ere made ; and the 
holders, as they were not allowed to plead a title derived from an 
usurped authority, were compelled to submit to superior right or 
superior power. To the argument that they were, the most of 
them, bonA fide purchasers, it was truly replied that they had 
taken the risk with the benefit: but when they appealed to the 
^' just satisfaction'' promised in the royal declaration from Breda, 
Charles himself Idusbed al the rigour of his officers and adherents. 
By proclamation he recommended measures of lenity and con- 
ciliation ^ he advised that the revolutionary purchasers should be 
admitted as tenants on easy fines ; and, at the united request of the 
two bouses, be established a commission to arbitrate between the 
contending parties. The consequence, however, was, tkiat while 
t(ie puirch0sers of the crown lands were in general permitted to 
remain in possession, the purchasers of the church lands were in 
nunaerous instances treated with extreme severity. The incumbents 
bad themselves suffered hard measures ; they were old, and there- 
fore anxious (o prpvide for the support of their families afler them ; 
and, instead of attending to the royal reeommendation, they made 
po distjnotioQ among the bidders, but selected fbr tenants those 
individuals ^ho made them the piost advantageous offers (1). 

9^. During the first period of the reyoluti<Hi, the pre^yterian 
ministers had obtained possession of the parish churches ; but their 
orthodoxy was not less intolerant than that of their predecessors, 
and th0y purtued, with equal violence, the theological offences e( 
i|dii&oi and heresy. Still, in defiance of their zeal, sectarianiism 
continiied to spread : by degrees, the civil and military authority 
passed into the hands of the independents ; the presbyterians, in 
proportion as their power declined, turned their eyes towards the 
exiled prince ^ and their ministers, as for as prudence would permit, 
aeted the part of ssealous and successful missionaries in bis fiiTOur. 
Now that Charles had recovered the crown, was he to expel from 
tb#iF livings the men from whom he had received these services ; 
or was be to protect them, and leave the episcc^al clergy to pine 
ip deprivation and want? The first savoured of ingratitude; it was 
nporeover pregnant with danger. It might provoke thepresbyterian 
members, the majority of the house of commons, to oppose the 
court ^ a thousand pulpits might join in advocating the duty of 
resistance; and the smouldering embers of civil war might be easily 
fanned into a f^ame by the breath of the preachers. On the other 
liand, he was led J)y principle, and pledged in honour, to restore 
that hierarchy, in defence of which his father had forfeited his crown 

(1) Stat. ▼. 242. Kennet's Reg. 312. Clarendon, 183. Harris, W. 845, 
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and bis life. This was loudly demanded by the cavaliers, and was 
represented by Hyde as providing the surest bulwark for the throne. 
Charles did not hesitate: the kirk was sacrificed to the church ; and 
every difficulty was surmounted by the singular address of the 
minister, joined with the engaging manner and real or affected 
moderation of the monarch. 

That the dominion of the ancient laws had returned with the 
representative of the ancient kings, was a principle which no one 
ventured to contradict*, but a principle which taught the votaries 
of the ^^ Solemn League and Covenant " to tremble for the idol of 
their worship, and threatened the presbyterian clergy with the loss 
of their livings. Their chief reliance was placed on the declaration 
from Breda, which promised the royal asseni to an act of parliament 
for composing differences in religion, and on the services of their 
brethren who formed a powerful body in the house of commons. 
But Charles and his politic adviser had no intention to redeem the 
royal pledge, or to entrust the decision of (his important question 
to the doubtful orthodoxy of the two houses. The number of the 
bishops, which had been reduced to nine, was filled up by successive 
nominations: the survivors of the sequestrated clergy were en- 
couraged to re-enter on their benefices, or to accept a composition 
from the holders^ and the heads of the universities received a royal 
mandate to restore to their colleges the ejected fellows. At the 
same titne, to lull the apprehensions of (he presbyterians, offers of 
bishoprics were made to the most eminent or moderate of the 
ministers : ten obtained the nominal honour of being chaplains to 
the king, and all were confirmed in the possession of their beneQces, 
where the legal claimant was dead, or neglected to enforce his 
July 9. right. But these measures excited alarm: a bill for the settlement 
of religion was brought into the house of commons ; and a resolution 
was passed that the question should be considered in *•' a grand 
" committee on every successive Monday." Hyde, in opposition, 
issued instructions to the friends of the court and the church, who 
laboured zealously to perplex and protract the proceedings : two 
long and animated debates called forth (he passions of the speakers ; 
and at last the sitting of the committee was suspended for three 
months, that the king might have time to consult the divines of 
both communions (1). For this purpose, papers were exchanged 
between certain of the bishops and a select number of ministers. 
On points of doctrine, they scarcely differed^ but one party con- 
tended warmly for the model of episcopal government formerly 
devised by archbishop Usher, which the other absolyitely rejected, as 

(0 Clarendon, 74. Jonmal of Com. July 6. "third time they were preserved, though with 

30. 91 . " The committee «#i an hoar in the dark " great disorder, till at last about tsn at night it 

*< before candles were suri't;re<l to be brought in, " was voted," etc. MS. Diary of a Member, in 

" and than they were twice blown oat ; but the Pari. Hist. iv. 79. 82. 
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offering ODiy another name for the establishment or the presby terian 
system (1). The disagreement had been foreseen ; and Charles was 
advised to interpose as moderator between the disputants. He laid oct.32. 
before them the draft of a royal declaration from the pen of the 
chancellor, solicited their observations on its provisions, and offered 
to adopt any reasonable amendment. In a few days it was published. 
It gave due praise both to the orthodox and the presbyterianoct.35. 
clergy^ avowed the king's attachment to episcopacy, but with the 
conviction that it might be so modiOed as, without impairing its 
real character, to remove the objections brought against it ^ and 
for that purpose he enjoined, V. with respect to jurisdiction, that 
the bishop should not exercise any illegal or arbitrary authority, 
nor pronounce ecclesiastical censures, nor celebrate ordinations 
without the assistance and advice (2 j of his chapter and of an equal 
number of presbyters deputed by the clergy of the diocese, nor 
conflrm in any church without the information and consent of the 
minister; and 2''. with regard to the religious scruples of the 
Presbyterians, that neither the reading of the Liturgy, nor the 
observance of the ceremonies, nor the subscription to all the Thirty- 
nine Articles, nor the oath of canonical obedience should be exacted 
from those who objected to them through motives of conscience (3). 
These important concessions were received with joy and gratitude 
by the party. A meeting ^of London ministers declared that episco- 
pacy, thus reformed and improved, was a different thing from the 
episcopacy against which they had protested in the covenant ; and 
their celebrated leader, Dr. Reynolds, whether his scruples were 
really silenced, or the restraint on his ambition only removed, 
signified his acceptance of the bishopric of Norwich. Yet the decla- 
ratioDy while it kept th/e word of promise to the ear, oontained a 
passage which tended to break it to the hope : it alluded to a synod 
to be convened, when the passions of men should be cooled, that 
the question might be fairly and finally settled. The presbyterians 
bad no inclination to depend on the uncertain decision of some 
future synod : they sought a permanent, not a temporary arrange- not. 6. 
ment; and, in a committee of the house of commons with serjeant 



(1) Real, ii. S68— 75. It proposed that the '< that is ia that book is not gospel." Rennet^ 

several deans tboald hold monthly synods of the Reg. 283. 

clergymen under their jarisdiction ; the bishops, (3) L. Joum. xi. %19. Neal, ii 575 — 80. Ori- 

Jfinhf synods of those within their dioceses ; and giually it was iotended to permit all persons 

Ae archbishops, every third year, synods of the " to meet for religious wonhip, so be it they do 

hiahops and deputies from each diocese within it not to the disturbance of the peace." But the 

their refpective provinces : but in all these, the presbyterians were not sufBciently liberal to 

presidents were to possess no superior authority, allow to others whit they demanded for them- 

bnt only to be considered as primi inter pares, selves. Baxter distinguished between tolereAies 

^ the scheme in the History of Non-confor- and intoUrabies. The papists and sociuians were 

mitj, 339 — 844. intolerables ; their worship could not conscien- 

(3) Instead of adifite the presbyterians moved tionsly be suffered ; and, to satisfy the party, the 

for the SvbstiCation of the word constat, Charles clause was changed into a promise that no man 

refused ; and, when a passage from the Ei'jt»V tAtaaXA be disturbed for -difference of opinion in 

Bctcx.*, was objected, hastily replied, "All " r"ers of rrligion." Rennet. Reg. 280. Old- 

* mixon, 4oB> 
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Hales al its hiad, a bill was formed for tbe purpose of cooterting 
the royal deciaratiOD into a law* Hyde saw that his own arts were 
directed against himself: he remoy^l Hales from the house, to take 
his seat iu (he exchequer as lord chief baron ^ the dependenls of 
the court received iostructions to vote against the bill ) secretary 
Nov. 28. Morrlce opposed it in a long though moderate speech ; and^ on a 
motion that it should be read a second time, it was rejected by 
' a maiority of twenty-six in a bouse of three hundred and forty 
Dec. 39. members. Shortly afterwards the conyention parliament was dis- 
solved (1). 

That, notwithstanding the general demonstration of loyalty, there 
were many who secretly lamented the ruin, and ardently sought 
the restoration, of the republican government, could not be doubted. 
The royal ministers were placed in a situation in which even a 
superfluous degree of vigilance or severity might be vindicated, 
or, at least, excused, on account of theprobdHlity of danger But, 
while they secured the more prominent and suspicious characters, 
such as Overton, Desborough, Day, and Gourteday^ they appear lo 
have overlooked or despised a conventicle of fanatics in Golettum 
Street, under the guidance of a wine-cooper, named Yenoer. The 
king was gone to Portsmouth in company witti the queen mother ; 
and, on the afternoon of the following Sunday, Yenner called on 
his hearers not to pray but lo act, to take up arms in the cause of 
i>- »• their King Jesus, to whom alone allegiance was due, ahd never to 
jam6. sheathe the sword till Babylon should be made a hissing and a 
curse* To raise their courage, the enthusiast held out to them the 
conquest of the whole world : they should first lead captivity captive 
in England ; from England proceed to possess the gates of the 
earth ; and then bind kings in chains and nobles in felters of iron. 
What, if they were t^w in number, not more than sixty ? They 
would fight for Him who had promised that one should chase a 
thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight. Arms had been 
prepared ; the soldiers of the heavenly King hastened to St. PauFs, 
drove before them some of the trained bands, traversed the city, 
and withdrew, during tbe night, to Gaen-wood, between Highgate 
and Hampstead. The next morning about thirty were apprehended 
by the military, and a persuasion existed (hat (he remainder had 
Jan. 9. dispersed ; but on Wednesday they were seen in difl'erent streets, 
hastening towards the residence of the lord mayor, and exclaiming, 
^' the King Jesus and their heads upon the gates.^* More fanatics 
had joined (hem : several rencontres took place with the guards and 

(l) Clareodon, 76. JoumaU of Com. Not. 38* *' it upon tbe statute of iSlh Ella. c. 12, so he 

Pari. Hist. iv. 141. 152. 1 oiay observe that, on '* read aud declare his assent to all the articles of 

this occasion, Charles exercised his pretension of '* religion, which only concern the confession of 

dispensing with the law in ecclesiastical matters* ** the true Christian faith, and the doctrine of 

and yet no one ventured to complain. " It is our " the sacraments comprised in the bock of at" 

" will and pleasure that none be judged to forfeit " tides in the said statute mentioned/' 
*♦ his preseutalion or benefice, or be deprived of 
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tbe trained baadt, and Ihe itijurf whieb they inflicted was equal la 
that vfhich they received ; but after lite Km of (wo-atid-(wemy men 
kflied on the dpoi, twenty, most of them Wounded, yielded W their 
op^nefHs, and the retnainiitg fbw escaped. Four of the prisoners jan. 19. 
were acquitted tbroti^ watit of eyidence : most of the others ex- 
piated (hefir cilitie oa the galloi^s. But the failure of the enterprise 
had not shaken their faith. They died ih the sarhe sehtiroents in j,n.2i. 
which they had lived, proelaimtog the sovereignty of (heir heavenly 
Ring, and denouncing bis vehgeahce against the tisurpers of iiis 
prerogaUve, th« kings of the earth (1). 

I shall not detain Ihe reader wilt the' ceremonial of (he co- 
ronation^ or the rejoicings with which it was celebrated. GhaHos May s. 
had previoiKly called a parlidmeht after the afncient and legiti* 
male form ; and the result of the elecliOM showed that the fervid 
loyalty which blazed forth at his re^toralfon had, in (he course 
of twelve months, sufifered bat little abafefment. In a feir places, 
iodied, men of atfti-episcopal priticiples ^ere returnc^d, but the 
oMdority of the members consisted of royalists devoted to the 
person of the king, and ready to support the measures of the 
court. Some members of the council possessed seats in Ihe lower 
housed ) bat it was not yet the custom (0 employ them as (he 
acknowledged leaders of the party. To iiive appearahces, the chan- ^. „. 
ceBor (he had fately been created baron Hyde, aftd at the co-^'^^^^^g 
ronation, earl of Clarendon,) privately corhmuhieated (he wishes ^» 
of the cabinet to a few of the most influenlisil members, and each Apr. 23 
of these held a separate meeting of his fritods and followers, 
irhom he iastmcted in the part that each individual had to act, 
and the vote which il was expected that he should give. With 
ihe aid of a force thus previously, though secretly, organii>ed 
in the h(Mme, the minister experienced Httle difOctilty in defeat- 
ing the desultory and unconnected efforts of bis opt)onents. 

Tltis parliament, at the commencement of ltd long career, passed 
several laws of the highest importance, both in regard to the 
pretensions of the crown, and tlie ciVII and religions liberties of 
the people. V. The solemn league and covenant, with the acts M«r k. 
for erecting a high c6urt of Jusllce for the ^rlal of diaries Stnart, 
tor sabscribing the engagement, for establishing a comMonwealth, May 27. 
for renouncing the title of tlie present kihg, and for (he secu- 
rity of the proteciter's person, were ordered to be burnt in the 
midst of Westminster-hall by the hands of the common hang- 
man. It was affirmed that the negative voice, and (he commfand of 
the army, were rights inherent in the crown : to devise any bodily 
harm to the king, and to distinguish between his person and his 
office, were pronounced treason^ to call the king a heretic or 

(1) St. Tiiak,Ti. 10$. Kennet, R«f . 354. 562. Hratb, 471. Parker, De Rebus sul Temporia, 10. 
rcpy«,i. 167—169. Ita. 
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a papist, was made to incapacitate the offender from holding any 
office in church or stale; and the penalties of premunire were 
enacted against all who should assert that the parliament of 1641 
was not dissolved, or that both houses, or either house, possessed 
legislative authority independently of the sovereign. At the same 
time, severe restrictions were imposed upon the press, to pre- 
vent the publication of books maintaining opinions contrary to 
the Christian faith, or to the doctrine or discipline of the church of 
England, or tending to the defamation of the church or stale, or of 
the governors thereof, or of any person whomsoever (1). 

S^". Though the convention parliament had undertaken to make 
ample provision for the pecuniary wants of the government, Charles. 
was advised to apply to the two houses for additional aid, and 
obtained from their loyalty a grant of four subsidies, the ancieni 
but now obsolete method of raising supplies. It has been said 
of the king that he was improvident, that the establishment of 
his household was calculate on the most expensive scale, that 
he made extravagant presents to his favourites and mistresses, 
and that he squandered enormous sums in the unnecessary repair 
and improvement of the royal palaces ; but it should also be re- 
membered that at his restoration he found himself incumbered 
with a debt for which he could not be responsible, the enor- 
mous sum owing to the armies in (he three kingdoms under 
the head of arrears; and that he was moreover compelled, from 
the destitute stale of the several arsenals, to expend 800,000/. 
in the immediate purchase of naval and military stores. We are 
assured that in the first fifteen months the only sum which could 
be devoted to the ordinary current expenses of the slate was 
the 70,000/. voted on account of the coronation. The parliament 
repeatedly listened to his solicitations; but the estimates were 
inaccurate ; the taxes proved deficient (2) ; they were tardily col- 
lected ; new debts were contracted before the original debts could 
be discharged ; and, during the whole course of his reign, Charles 
laboured under the pressure of a burden which he was unable 
to remove. This gave a peculiar tone to his policy. To procure 
money became his habitual pursuit : it entered into all his measures 
as the principal, or, at least, as an important object; it dictated 
to him the match with Portugal and the sale of Dunkirk to France ; 
and it seduced him into that clandestine correspondence and 
those pecuniary bargains with the French monarch, which have 
left an indelible stain on his memory. 

S"*. The feverish state of the public mind, agitated by suc- 
cessive reports of plots and the prosecution of real or supposed 

(l^ CbrenduD, 18t. Statutes and Journals, sum of 1,200,000/. voted by the coiiTention par< 
p,issiin. Uamejitt no more than 900>000/. per annum was 

(JJ) Sir P. Warwick showed that of the yearly ever received. Prpys, Diary, ii. 161. 
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conspirators, enabled the minislry to carry a measure, which 
Ihey deemed highly conducive to the stability of the restored 
goTernment, Both the presbylerians and cavaliers had given proofs 
of Iheir attachment to the king,- but their loyalty was of a dif- 
ferent order : the first sought to limit, the latter to extend the 
powers of the crown ; ttie one looked on the constitution of the 
Church as hostile, the other as favourable, to their respective 
views. In parliament the cavaliers were triumphant; but the 
government of cities and boroughs throughout the kingdom was 
chiefly in the hands of the presbytteriansJ To dispossess them J»"« i» 
of these strongholds became the policy of Clarendon; and he 
accomplished his purpose by the corporation act, which, after 
much opposition, was passed into a law. By it, commissioners »•«• ^o. 
were appointed with the power of removing at discretion every 
individual holding office in or under any corporation in the king- 
dom; and it was required that all persons permitted to retain 
their situations should qualify themselves by renouncing the solemn 
league and covenant, by taking the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy, and by declaring upon oath their belief of the unlaw- 
fulness of taking up arms against the king on any pretence /What- 
soever, and Iheir abhorrence of the traitorous doctrine that arms 
may be taken up by his authority against his person, or against 
those that are commissioned by him. With respect to Ihe ad- 
mission of future officers, the act moreover provided, that no 
man should be eligible who had not, within the year preceding 
his election, taken Ihe sacrament according to the rite of the church 
of England. Qualifying tests had been first introduced into our 
law to exclude the Roman catholics ; now the precedent was 
urged to justify the exclusion of the dissenters; the doctrine of 
passive obedience was established by authority of the legislature ; 
and the performance of a, religious duly was made an indis* 
pensable qualification for the holding of a secular office (1). This 
act broke the power of the presbyterians in the state; the act' 
of uniformity drove them from the places which they still re- 
tained in the church. 

4\ The king had promised that, preparatory to the comprehen- 
sion of '' the dissenting brethren," the Book of Common Prayer 
should be revised by a. commission of divines from both commu- 
nions. They met at the Savo|, the residence of the bishop of Lon- Mar. as. 
don ; previous debates respecting forms and pretensions occupied 
a considerable portion of time^ at length, the discussion cona- 
menced with written papers, and was subsequently continued in 
personal conferences. But the presbyterians demanded so much, 
and the bishops were disposed to concede so little, that no progress 

li) SUt. ▼. 321. , 
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was made ; and when the cotnmission ( it had b^en limited to the 
duration of four months,) was on the point of expiring, it was ami- 
caMy agreed to dismiss the minor subjects of controversy, and lo 
confine the discussion to eight passages in the book. Which in the 
apprehension of the dissenters could not be -adopted without sin. 
With this fiew, the following question was proposed for debate : 
— '* Can a command be sinful, enjoining that which is not in itself 
^^ Unlawful?'' After ai long and fretful altercation, neither party 
. was convinced, and bothjoined in a common answer to the king, 
thai they agreed as to the end, but could come to no agreement as 
July 25. to the means (1). 

This was the conclusion which had been eipected and desire. 
Charles had already summoned the convocation, ahd to that as- 
sembly was assigned the task which had failed in the hands of the 
M*7 8. commissioners at the Savoy . Several of the Mshops protested against 
any alteration ; but they were overruled by the ftiajority of their 
brethren ; certain amendments and additions were adopted; and 
the book, in its approved form, was sanctioned by the king, atid 
May 19. scut by blm to the house of lords (2). The act of uniformity fol- 
lowed, by which it was enacted that the revised Book of Common 
Prayer, and of Ordination of Ministers, and no other, should be 
used in all places of public worship *, and that ail beneficed cler- 
gymen should read the service froih it within a given time, and, at 
the close, profess, in a set form of words, their '^ unfeigned assent 
'' and consent to everything contained and prescribed in it." To 
this declaration nfiany objected. In obedience to the legislature, 
they wete willing to make use of the bodk, though they found In it 
articles and practices of the truth and propriety of which they 
doubted ; but to assent and consent to wtmt they did not really be- 
liev%or approve, was reptignant to the common notions of honesty 
and conscience. In the following year an attempt was made to 
relieve Ihem, on the transmission of a bill to amend the act of uni- 
A. p formiiy from the lower to the upper hod^e. The lords added a de- 
Aij 35. claratory clause, that the words ** assent and consent should be 
" understood only as to practice and obedience to the said act ; '' 
j«uy 27. but the commons instantly rejected the amendment : the lords in a 
conference submitted to withdraw it ; and the only effect of the 
controversy was to place beyond a doubt the meaning in which the 
sidi)seription was understood by the legislature (3). 

(1) State TriabyTi. 25. — 44. History of Kon- firmed to communion, and the dispensing with 
confwrnity. Neal, ii. 601. In opposition to the new married persons from the obligation of re- 
bishops it was contended, that a command, en- ceiving the communion on the day of marriage, 
joining what is lawful, may be tintvAper meeidms, and of the Sick from the obligation of confessing 
or may ht unlawfully commanded. The poinf to their sins and receiring absolution. 

which the dispnte referred was the kneeling at (3) Lords' JournaK xi. 573> 577. The duke of 

the communion. Id. 328. York and thirteen other peers entered their 

(2) The most important of these alterations protests against the amendment, " I)ccause it was 
were perhaps the following: the insertion of the destmctiTc to the rhnrch of England as then 
rubric respecting the |>osture of kncding at the established." 573. 

sacrament, the admission of persons not yet con- 
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There wens two other clauses, wbich also gave offence. By one, 
it was protided tbat no person should administer the sacrament, or 
bold ecclesiastical preferment, who had not received episcopal or- 
dination ', by the other, that all incumbents, dignitaries, officers In 
universities^ public schoolmasters, ahd even private tutors, should 
subscribe a renunciation of the covenant, and a declaration of th^ 
unlawfulness of taking up arms against the sovereign under any 
pretence. It was in vain that the lords objected : a conference fol- 
lowed ; the court came to the aid of the commons *, the opposition 
was abandoned ^ and the bill iii its improved form received the 
royal assent (1). 

During the progress of this question, the lords had displayed a 
spirit of liberality which shocked the more rigid orthodoxy of the 
lower house. They appealed to the declaration from Breda. That 
instrument was an offer made by the king as head of the adherents^ 
to the church and the throne, and accepted by the several other 
parties vritbin the kingdom. It was virtually a compact between 
hiin and the people, which fixed the price of his restoration. The 
people hdd done their part in receiving him ; it became his now to 
secure to them the boon which he had promised. That boon, as 
far as regarded religion, was liberty to lender consciences, and 
freedom fk^om molestation on account of difference of religious 
opinion; t^o things which, it was apprehended, could not be re- 
conciled with the disqualifying enactments of the bill. The manager 
for the commons replied, that the declaration from Breda had b^en 
misunderstood. "Tender" was an epithet implying susceptibility 
of Impression from without; a tender conscience was one which suf- 
fered itself to be guided by others *, the liberty to tender consciehces 
was therefore confined to thfe " misled," and did not exterid to the 
" misleaders f it was granted to the flocks, but not to the pastors. 
In aid of this sophistical exposition, he also observed, Ihdt the de- 
claration reflerred to the peace of the kingdom, and to a fuliire act of 
parliament, as if the act to be passed had been one to impose res- 
Iraint, instead of '* granting indulgence," or Che allusion to the 
peace of the kingdom had not been understood as an exception of 
the seditious and anarchical doctrines promulgated by some of the 
fanatleal preachers (2). The act of uniformity may have been ne- 
cessary for the restoration of the church to its former discipline and 
doctrine ; but if such was the intention of those who formed the 
declaration from Breda, they were guilty of infidelity to the king 
aud of fraud to the people, by putting into his mouth language 

(0 Sut. T. 364. Clarendon, 15S. In the con- pariiamend by Ihe yonnger members ; for, diurin^ 

fmnces between the houses mnch stress was the commonwealth, the clergy of the church of 

laid on the opportunity which tutors possess of England supported themselvfs by teaching, and 

ioiprcssing what notions they please on the minds brought up their pupils in principles of loyalty^- 

of tkeir pupUs. To this circumstance was attri- Lords' Journals, 44t. 

Wted the strong opposition made to Cromwell in (2) Lords' Journals, xi, 449. 
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which, with the aid of equivocation, they might explain away, and 
by raising in them expectations which it was never meant to fulfil. 

The triumph of the church was now complete. The bishops bad 
already been restored to their seats in parliament, and the spiritual 
courts had been re-established. To the first of these measures a 
' strong opposition was anticipated from the united efforts of the ca- 
tholics and Presbyterians in the house of lords : but of the catholic 
peers, one only, the viscount Stafford, voted against it *, and among 
the Presbyterians the opposition was confined to the survivors -of 
those who had originally supported the bill, incapacitating clergymen 
from the exercise of temporal authority. The second was accom- 
plished with equal facility *, but, at the same Ume, the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was curtailed of two of its most obnoxious appendages, 
the high commission court, and the power of administering the 
oath ex officio (1). 

5^. Among others^ the English catholics had cherished a hope of 
profiting by the declaration from Breda ; and that hope was sup- 
,ported by the recollection of their sufferings in the royal cause, and 
their knowledge of the promises made by Charles during his exile. 
The king was, indeed, well disposed in their favour. He deemed 
himself bound in honour and gratitude to procure them relief; he 
knew the execration in which the penal laws against them were 
held on the continent; and had often declared his resolution to mi- 
tigate, whenever he should be restored to his father's throne, the 

June 28. scverity of such barbarous enactments (2). In June 1661, the ca- 
tholics met at Arundell-house,- and presented to the lords a peti- 
tion, complaining of the penalties to which they were liable for the 
refusal of oaths incompatible with their religious opinions. The 
presbyterian leaders lent their aid to the catholic peers ; and Cla- 
rendon placed himself at the head of their adversaries. Not a voice 
was raised in favour of the statutes inflicting capital punishmencs ; 
but, after several debates, the house resolved that '' nothing had 
^^been offered to move their lordships to alter anything in the 
^^ oaths of allegiance and supremacy." In the mean time, colonel 

jaD«2i. Tuke(3) was heard at the bar against the sanguinary laws; and 
several papers stating the grievances and prayer of the catholics had 
been laid on the table. The petitioners claimed the benefit of the 
declaration from Breda, and observed, that the only objection to 
their claim rested on the supposition that the acknowledgment of 
the spiritual supremacy of the pope implied the admission of his 
temporal superiority. Against this they protested. The doctrine of 

(1) Stat. 306. 315. Whoever will compare the the house of lords, that it was forwarded through 

account in'Clarendou, 138» with the Joarnals, xi. all its stages with nnprecedented rapidity. It was 

279» 81t 83> will be astonished at the inaccura* sent from the commons on Thursday, and passnl 

cies of the historian. In five material points, in- by the lords on the Tuesday following, 

eluding the principal part of his narrative, he is (3} Clarendon, 140. ' 

flatly contradicted by the testimony of the Jour- (3) Sir G: Tuke, of Crcssing Temple, in Eswx. 

uals. So far was the bill from being detariucd in Pcj>ys, i. 364. 
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his temporal aulhority was a problematical opinioo, admitted in- 
deed by some individuals, but no pari of the catholic creed ; and 
(he petitioners ( so far were they from holding it ) offered to bind 
themselves by oath '^ to oppose with their lives and fortunes the 
'^ pontiff himself, if he should ever attempt to execute that pre- 
^' tended power, and to obey their sovereign in opposition to all 
^* foreign and domestic power whatsoever without restriction (1)/' Joir is. 
The house having received the report of a committee to inquire 
into ^' the sanguinary laws,'' resolved to abolish the writ De Here- 
(ico Inquirendo, and to repeal all the statutes which imposed the 
penalties of treason on catholic clergymen found within the realm, 
or those of felony on the harbourers of such clergymen, or those 
of premunire on all who maintained the authority of the bishop 
of Rome. But this measure of relief did not equal the expectations 
of the laity, who sought to be freed from the fines and forfeitures * 
for recusancy ] and the whole project was quashed by the cunning 
of an adversary, who moved and carried a resolution that no mem- 
ber of the society of Jesuits should enjoy the benefit of the intended 
acL Immediately discord spread itself among the petitioners; pam- 
phlets in favour of and against the society were published ; and, on 
(he one hand, it was contended that the boon, with whatever ex- 
ceptions it were clogged, ought to be accepted, and that the Jesuits 
were bound in decency to resign their own pretensions for the 
common benefit of the body ; on the other, that the distinction 
sought to be established by the bill was groundless and unjust, and 
that, if tl^e catholics consented to purchase relief for themselves by 
the proscription of the order, they would entail on their memory 
the stigma of selfishness and perfidy. Amidst these altercations, the 
committee at Arundell-house was dissolved \ the progress of the 
bill was suspended, at the request of the catholic peers ; and, in 
the succeeding session, no one ventured to recall it to the attention 
of parliament (2). 

h"". Though the kingdom presented everywhere the appearance 
of tranquillity, the different parties continued to look on each other 
with jealousy and apprehension. That there existed many, who, if 
they had possessed the means, wanted not the will, to overturn the 
royal government, cannot be doubted ; and these, by the impru- 
dence of their language or their carriage, might occasionally mi- 

(l) Xcmiet't Register, 476. '* in »^ kingdoms granted to him by God him- 

(S) JoonMls, xi. 376. 286» 399, SIO. Kennet's ** self." Bat Clareodon is, as usual, incorrect; 

Begitter, 469, 476, 484. 495. Orleans, 336. for they were actually excluded from the benefit 

Utter from a Person of Quality to a peer of the of the act (Jouniv 310) : and in their " reasons," 

l^nlm, etc.. 1661. Clarendon, in his account of published bv ibem at the time, they declare that 

this transaction (p. 143), tells us that the JesuiU erer since the year 1618 all Jesuits, by orrler of 

*«re a[>preheusive of being excluded from the their general, '* are obliged, under pain of dam* 

k^^. *.i -_.j i_^^i. .1^ . .. — *: — — ..^ •«»-!. ii.^ doctrine" -which Cla- 

in word .writing. 




" pope of his temporal authority, which he hath 
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nUter just cause of suspicion ] but, ou the other hand, there were 
also many whose credulity was as extravagant as their loyalty ; 
who could discover traces of guilt in conduct innocent or indif- 
ferent \ and who daily besieged the council board with the history 
of their fears, and with denunciations of treason. Most of these 
informers met with deserved neglect ; but to some it was thought 
greater eiedit was due : the king communicated their discoveries 
to the two houses \ arrests were ordered, and convictions and execu- 
tions followed. It has often been asserted thai these plots had no 
real eiiistence ^ that they were fabricated by the ingenoitT of Cla- 
rendon, who sought, by exciting unfounded alarms, lo procure 
the sanction of parliament to the measures which he meditated 
against the non-conformists. But the authors of this charge, so 
disgraceful to his character, were men whose sufferings on the 
score of religion made them his enemies, and who never supported 
their assertions with any satisfactory proof; nor is it undeserving 
of remark, that, at the very same time the royalists suspected him 
of a secret connexion with the republicans, because be received 
their informations with an air of coldness, and with expressions of 
disbelief (1). 

These reports and proceedings had, however, a considerafale 
influence on the temper of the two houses, and turned their atten- 
tion to ttie fate of the surviving regicides, who were still detained 
in prison. Of those who had been excepted from the penalty of 
death, all ei\ioyipg titles of honour were degraded ; and three, 
the lord Monson, sir Henry Mildmay, and Robert Wallop, on the 
30th of January, were pinioned upon hurdles, and drawn through 
the streets with halters round their necks to the gallows at Tyburn, 
. and back again to prison. Of those who had surrendered in con- 
sequence of the proclamation, the punishment had been respited 
A. !>. till further order of parliament. A bill for their immediate execu- 
iw%. lion ^tts ^^^ introduced, passed by the lower house, and sent to 
the lords ; who read it once, examined the prisoners at their bar, 
and never afterwards noticed the subject (2). The fiict is, that 
these unhappy men owed their lives to the humanity of the king. 
'^ I am weary of hanging,'' he said to the chancellor, ^^ except for 
^^ new offences. Let the btll settle in the houses, that it may not 
^^ come to me ; for you know that I cannot pardon tliem (3)." 

There stiU remained Yane and Lambert, who, though not ac- 
tually guilty of the death of Charles I., were considered as fit ob- 
jects of punishment. Lambert had been the last to draw the sword 
against the royal cause, and was still looked up to by the re- 
publicans as their nominal head. Yane, if he had incurred 

(1) See Monkton's account. Lansdowae MSS. Feb. 1.3. L. Joarn. xi. 375. 380. Pepys, i. 243. 
P88, f. 346. (8) See ClarendoD's note* in Clar. Pap. Hi. 

(3) C. Journ. 1661, July 1 : 1662. Jan. 27; App. vIti. 
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ridicule by bis extravagance as a rdigionist, was highly distin- 
guisbed by his abilities as a stalesmaD. In the first capacity, he 
bad published books replete with pious fanaticism and unintel- 
ligible theology ; in the latter he stood without a riyal as to matters 
of fioance and civil policy. To his eounseb and foresight the ca<- 
valiers chiefly attributed (he almost uniform success of their adver- 
jgaries; but bis great and unredeeming offence was one which, 
though never menliQniMl, could never be forgotten. He had been, 
at th^ beginning of the troubles, the cause of the death of Straf- 
ford, by cocpmunicatipg to Pym the document which he had 
purloined from his father's desk . There was, however, this peca<- 
liarity in the case both of Yane and Lambert, that, though the con- 
Teution parJianient bad refused to except them from the penalty of a. ». 
death, yet, on accoiifil of the declaration from Breda, it had re- 3^5. 
commended them to mercy in the event of a convietton, and the 
recommendation had been favourably received and answered on 
this account by the king (1). Charles, was disposed to leave them a. ». 
in prison without further molestation ; but the house of commons h^\, 
ordered the attorney-general to bring them to trial, and by three 
successive addri9sses extorted the royal consent (3). Their conduct a.». 
at the bar presented a singular contrast. Lambert, who had so pebf%. 
often faced his enemies in the field, trembled at the sight of a court 
of justice ; Yane, who had never drawn the 3Word, braved with 
intrepidity the frowns and partiality of his judges. The first behaved 
with caution aqd modo^ty : he palliated his opposition to Booth and 
Monk, by pretending that he was ignorant of their attachment lo 
the house of iStu^rt ; imd appealed to the royal mercy, to which he 
thought bifyiself entitled by the king's proehunation aad answer to 
ihe address of the conv^ntiop parliament. He received judgment of 
death ; but ^as ^p( to tbp island of Guernsey, where he beguiled 
the ho^T$ of banisbm^ot by the cultivation of two arts in which he 
delighted, those of the florist and the painter (3). Yane, on the joneG. 
contrary, boldly iDaiutained the principles whiph he had formerly 
advocated. He was, be said, no traitor. By the^ct which rendered 
the long parliament indisspluble without its own consent, the two 
houses yfCT^ raised tQ a pownr equal and coordinate with that of 
the king, and possei^sed a right to restrain oppression and tyranny : 
by the war whicb follpwad between these equal authorities, the 
people were placed in a new and unprecedented situation, lo which 
the fpraier l^ws of treason could not apply : after the decisiop by 
the sword, '' a decisioq given by that God who, being judge of the 
'' whole vvorld, does right, and cannot do otherwise,'' the par- 
liament became de facto in possession of the sovereign authority, 

(1) C. Joarn.. Aug. 38, 1660 ; Sept. 5. L. Journ. (3) Six y^an afterwards be was brought to tb« 

ti. 156. island of St. Kicbulas, Plymoatb, wbere be r»* . 

(2) C. Joam. July t ; Nov. 23, 1661 ; Jan. 10 ; mained a prisoner till bis dealb, aboat the end of 
t'cb. 19. 1062. March, 1684. 
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and whatever he had done io obedience to Ihat aulhority was 
justiflable by the principles of ciyil government, and the statute of 
the 11th of Henry YII. He spoke with a force of reasoning and 
display of eloquence which surprised the audience and perplexed 
the court; and the judges were reduced to lay down this extra- 
ordinary doctrine, that Charles, in virtue of the succession, had 
been king de facto, and therefore in possession of the royal power 
from (he moment of his father's death. Hitherto by a king in pos- 
session had been understood a king in the actual exercise of his 
authority, which Charles most certainly was not; but the Judges 
supported their decision on the ground that he was the only person 
then claiming the royal power ; a miserable sophism, since the 
authority, the exercise of which constitutes a king de facto, was 
actually possessed by the parliament which had abolished the very 
name and office of king (1). 

To Charles his conduct on this occasion was represented as an 
additional offence, a studied vindication of rebellion, a public asser- 
tion that the houses of parliament were the only supreme power in 
the nation. He began to think Vane ^' too dangerous a man to let 
^' live, if he could be honestly put out of the way : '' and that 
scruple was removed by the sophistry of those who maintained that 
the king was no longer bound by the royal word; for even God 
himself refused forgiveness to the unrepenling sinner. Charles 
commuted the punishment of hanging for decapitation ; and Yane 
submitted with cheerrulness to his fate. On the scaffbld he dis- 
played the same intrepid bearing which he had manifested at his 
trial, and was about to renew the advocacy of his principles to the 
spectators, when the trumpets were sounded in his face, and bis 
jaue 14. Dote^ Were demanded and taken from him by the sheriff. He suf- 
fered on Tower-hill. It was the spot where the blood of his vic- 
tim, Strafford, had been shed ; and there he also fell, an expiatory 
sacrifice to the manes of that nobleman. The one began, the other, 
after an interval of .one-and-twenty years, closed, the list of pros- 
cription furnished by this period of civil discord (2). 

From the restoration of the royal authority in England, we may 
turn to its re-establishment in Scotland and Ireland ; which coun- 
tries, as they had not been mentioned in the declaration from 
Breda, depended for their subsequent fate on the good pleasure of 
the sovereign. 

I. With respect to Scotland, the first question submitted to the 
royal consideration was, whether it should remain in its present 
state of an incorporated province, or be restored to its ancient 

(1) State Trials, vi. 110—186. Rat Vane did (2) Pepys. i. 275. S<w the leUer of Charles to 
not merely obey the aathority in actaal exercise Clarendon, in Harris, r. 32. Stale Trials, y'x. 197 
of the supreme power*, he formed a part of that — 108' Ludlow, iii. 89. 
aathority, keeping the king de jure out of pos. 
sc5sioii. 
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dignity of an independent kingdom. By his English advisers 
Charles was reminded that the Scots were the original authors of 
tbe calamities which had befallen his family : they were now, 
indeed, a conquered and prostrate people *, but let him beware how 
be replaced them in a situation to display their accustomed obsti- 
nacy, and 4o renew their disloyal engagements. But the king che- 
rished more kindly feelings towards the land of bis fathers^ and 
willingly acquiesced in the prayer of the Scottish lords, whom 
loyally or interest had drawn to his court. The surtiYors of the 
committee of estates, whom he had named previously to his di- 
sastrous expedition into England in 1651, received orders to re- 
sume the government of Scotland ; and (he earl of Middleton was 
appointed lord commissioner, the.earl of Glencairn lord chancellor, 
the eari of Lauderdale secretary of state, the earl of Rothes pre- 
sident of the council, and tbe earl of Crawford lord treasurer. The 
two first had repeatedly proved their loyally in the fleld ; the other 
three had suffered a long imprisonment for their services under (he 
dake of Hamilton : of the five, Middleton chiefly possessed the 
confidence of the English cabinet, though Lauderdale, from the 
pliancy of his temper, and his constant attendance on Charlies, had 
won the personal affection of the monarch. 

In a short time a parliament was summoned to meet at Edin- 
burgh (1). The terrors of punishment for past delinquency had 
been held out as a warning to the prudence of the members ^ and 
the house was found to be composed of cavaliers by principle, or 
of proselytes eager to prove the sincerity of their new political pro- 
fessions. To obtain from such men a recognition of the legitimate 
rights of the sovereign was an easy task ^ but the commissioner had j,„ ,^ 
10 view an object of more difficult attainment. In his opinion, 
the royal authority could never be secure till the church, by the 
restoration of the hierarchy, should be rendered dependent on 
the crown ; and, for this purpose, he undertook to exalt the 
Rrerogative, to demolish the covenant and the pretensions which 
had been built upon it, and to humble the pride^ and curb the 
presumption of the kirkmen. By a series of acts it was dechired 
that tbe power of appointing the chief oflSces in the state, of calling 
tod dissolving . parliaments, of commanding the forces, and of 
making treaties with foreign potentates, resided solely in the king; 
that without his assent no acts passed in parliament could obtain 
the force of law *, that it was high treason for subjects to rise, or 
continue in arms, without the sanction of his authority ; that all 
assemblies, under the pretence of treating of mailers of stale, civil 

(l) The proceedings of this parliament were the conslituUon of parliament without it null 
■fterwaxds called in question becaosH ihe ractn- and void. Kirkton, 88. From the habitual in- 
fers neglected to sign the corenaut, a conditiou toxicntion of Middleton and his friends, it was 
nqaired by a law ihcn in force, and dedaring called the drunken parHamcnt. id. 

\ii. 16 
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or eccleftiastical, were, if holden without his qiecial consent, con- 
trary to law ; that neither the solMnn league and covenant, nor the 
trealiea arising out of It, could autborize any seditious interference 
with the churches of England and Ireland ; (hat, for the future, no 
man should take, or offer to be taken by others, iy» said covenant 
without his majesty's spflekd warrant and approbation ; and that 
every individual holding office should subscribe a declaration of 
his submission to these acts, and take an oath of allegianoe, ac* 
knowledging the king to be ^' supreme governor over all persons 
^^ and in all cases/' The ministers had viewed these enactments, 
so ra(Hdly socceeding each other, with misgivings and apprehen- 
sion : they knew not how to reconcile with their consciences a de- 
claration which seemed to make the destiny of milliiMis dependent 
on the will of a single man ; and they discovered in the oath an 
implied aoknowledgment of the king's spiritual supremacy, to the 
disherison of Christ and of the kirk. To their representations Mid- 
dleton replied that the sovereign did not claim any ecclesiastical 
authority in ^^ the word, the sacraments, or (he dteipline ; " but 
when they prayed that the explanatory epithet ^' civil " might there- 
fore be inserted before ^^ governor," he contemptuously rejected 
their petition (1). 

Emboldened by his success, the commissioner ventured to recom- 
mend a measure unprecedented in the annals of Scotland. Though 
much had been done (o clear (he way before him, the lawyers still 
discovered a multitude of legal obstacles to the accomplishment of 
his object; and, to save time and debate, he resolved by one sweep- 
ing and decisive act to annul all the proceedings of all the Scottish 
f)arliaments during the last eight-and-twenty years. The lord- 
treasurer and the young duke of Hamilton (2) objected, teat one of 
these parliaments had been honouQ^d with the presence and sanction 
of Charles I., and another with those of his son, and that to rescind 
them would be to repeal the act of indemnity, and the approbation 
of the '' engagement." But Middleton replied, that on each occasion 
the king, though in possession of physical liberty, had been under 
moral restraint ; and that the alleged acts, laudable as they were in 
their (^ject, were grounded on motives so false and hypocritical, as 
M«r. 36. to prove a disgraoe to the national legislation. His reasoning, or hie 
authority, silenced his opponents; the recissory act ntw passed; 
and at one blow every legal prop of the Scottish kirk was levelled 
with the ground. The ministers looked around (hem with astonish- 
ment. They met in several counties to consult and remonstrate ; 

(l) Scottish Acts, p. 10. % 3< 6. 8. 45. Kirkton, tained the title in consequence of his marriai^e 

90. Wodrow, 24^24. 26, App. viii. Raillie, ii. with the heiress of the late duke of Hamilton, 

449, 450. Burnet, i. 197—9. Oxford, 1823. and with 30.000/, out of the customs of Leith. Baillie, 

Middleton's Narration in Miscel. Aul. i79. ii. 442. 

'"^y A son of the marquess of Douglas, who oh> 
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but their synods were eyerywhere dispersed or suspended by the 
authority of the goYernment (1). 

Another object of the commissioner, subsidiary to the former, 
was to intimidate by examples of punishment. In England, the 
demands of justice had been satisfied with the blood of the regicides ; 
to expiate the guilt of Scotland, a more illustrious victim was 
selected, the marquess of Argyle. No man had more deeply of-« 
fended in the opinion of the cavaliers : they called for vengeance 
against the betrayer of his sovereign and the murderer of Montrose ; 
4ind they represented him to Charles as the most crafty and selfish 
of demagogues ; one who, under every change, whether he swayed 
the councils of the Scottish rebels, or placed the crown on the head 
of the true heir at Scone, or sat as a commoner in the parliament 
of the usurper Richard, had always contrived to conceal, under the 
mask of patriotism, his only real object, the aggrandizement of his 
family. The moment he arrived in London, to pay his court to the a. ». 
restored monarch, he was secured and conducted to the Tower ; jj,^ 
his petition for a personal interview was refused, through the in- 
fluence of those who were acquainted with his insinuating manner, 
and the easy temper oT the king ; and Charles, to escape from the 
painful task of deciding on his fate, sent him bade to Scotland, to 
be tried by his countrymen, or rather by his enemies in parlia- 
inent (2). From them Argyle had no reason to expect either justice 
or mercy. He first sought to obtain delay, by soliciting a commission ^. v. 
to examine witnesses^ then abandoning all defence, threw himself p^^f^,. 
on the mercy of the sovereign ; and, when his submission was ^^"- ^■ 
rejected as unsatisfactory by the parliament, claimed (he benefit of 
the amnesty formerly granted at Stirling. To this, in opposition to 
the remonstrances of MiddletOn, Charles declared that he was fully 
entitled ; and thus the charge against him was confined to offences 
alleged to have been committed since 1651 ; which were, that he 
had repeatedly employed defamatory and traitorous language in 
speaking of the royal family ^ that he had obtained a grant of 12,0007. 
from Oliver Cromwell ^ that he had given his aid to the English 
invaders against the liberty of his country ; and that he sat and 
voted in the parliament of Richard Cromwell, which had passed a 
bill to abolish the right of the Stuarts to the crowns of the three 
kingdoms. It was replied, that of the words attributed to the ac< 
cused, some had never been uttered by him at all, and others were 
^isceptible of a very innocent meaning; that the money had been 
received from Cromwell, not as a reward for services rendered to 

(1) Scottish Acts, p. 86. 'Wo<lrow,'27^ 3l — and kamble quaker, and bv the ingenuousness of 
24. Bnmet, 199. Miscel. Aul. 182. his confession saved his life, though be forfeited 

(2) Wariston and Swinton were almost as his estate. The witlines, however, contended 
«dious to the cavaliers as Argyle. The first es- that, if he had not trembled, he never would have 
«aped the search of his enemies, the second was quaked. Bailtie, ii. 446. Kirkton, 98> 9. "Wo- 
disrovered and apprehended. But the zealous drow, 86. 

and stubborn covenanter dwindled into a meek 
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the usurper, bul as a compensalion for losses suffered by Ihc mar- 
quess ; and Ihat the laws which prevail under a legilimale govern- 
ment, ought not to be strictly applied to the conduct of subjects 
during a temporary usurpation ; because^ though it were treasonable 
to concur in transferring the sovereign authority to an unjust pos- 
sessor, it might be meritorious to employ the authority so trans- 
ferred for the good of the country- Now this was the case of Argyle. 
He sat, indeed, in Richard s parliament •, but he sat there, not to 
support the usurper, but to procure a diminution of the taxes im- 
posed upon Scotland, to prevent the incorporation of the country 
with England, and to lend a helping hand lo the restoration of the 
legitimate monarch. For some time his fate remained in suspense : 
it was decided by the arrival of a small parcel of four or five letters, 
formerly written by him, partly to Monk, partly to other Cromwel- 
lian officers (1). With their purport we are not accurately ac- 
quainted : but the result proves that they contained strong assertions 

M«y 25. of enmity to the king, or of attachment to the protector. They were 
read in the houses his friends, oppressed with shame and despair, 
retired; and judgment of death was pronounced against the unfor- 
tunate nobleman. Still, could he have appealed to the king, his life 
would probably have been spared ; but his judges allowed him only 
forty-eight hours to prepare for death, and he employed them in 
seeking from God that mercy which was refused lo him by man. 
In the fervour of his prayer, he thought that he heard a voice saying. 

May '27. " SoH, bc of good checr, thy sins are forgiven thee," Qod, under 
this persuasion, he mounted the scaffold with an intrepidity which 
disappointed the malice of his enemies, and expressed an attachment 
to the covenant, which raised him to the rank of a martyr in the 
estimation of the kirkmen. His head was struck off by the maiden, 
and fixed on the same spike which had been crowned with that of 
his reputed victim, Montrose (2). 

That the forms of justice were violated in this celebrated trial, 
no one can doubt. Whatever may have been the offences of Argyle, 
they were not judicially proved. Bul he had rendered himself 
odious to the cavaliers by his strenuous advocacy of the covenant, 
to his countrymen by his subserviency to their English conquerors, 
and to the more moderate part of the clergy by his adhesion to the 
remonstrants. It was supposed that his death had been hastened 
by his enemies, as much through the hope of eqriching themselves 

(1) Whether each letters were in reality far- (2) State Trials, t. 1369— '1508. Baillie^ ii. 

nisKed by Monk, is a disputed question; the 451, 2. Kirkton, 100— 4. Wodrow, 42— 57. Ap|». 

affirmatire of whidi is strongly maintained by 23—8.30—45. Oarendon, 58. 21 2. Burnet, t. 

the editor of Howell's State Trials, x. 764, note. 207—14. At the same time "the parliament 

Kut that tliey were letters of "friendship aud «« thought fit to honour Montrose his carcase with 

** confidence," appears to me very uncertain. '• a glorious second burial, to compensate the 

For thoagh Burnet and Cunniughame represent " dishonour of the first, and with him one Hay, 

Monk and Argyle as living in habits of friend- « of Delgattre ^a flagitious papist), and cme of 

ship, the documents in Thurloe show ihat they '' his colonels.* Kirkton, 122. 
were distrustful of each other. Thurioe, v. 604 ; 
vi. 341 -, vii. 584. 
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from the wreck of his fortune, as for the gratification or revenge. 
But Charles rescued his vast possessions from their grasp, and gave 
Ihem back, with some exceptions, to his eldest son, whom he 
created earl of Argyle (1 ). 

The execution of this nobleman was followed by that of Guthrie, 
one of the most violent and influential among the protesting mi- 
nisters. He had formerly excommunicated Middleton, had joined 
the western remonstrants, and been one of the compilers of the 
tract, entitled " The Causes of God's Wrath -," and since the res- 
toration, he had called, in defiance of the committee of estates, a 
meeting to remind the king of the duties impiosed on him by the 
covenant, and to warn him against the employment of malignanls 
in his service. He attempted to vindicate his conduct by appealing ^p'- **• 
to (he confession of faith, the national covenant, the solemn league 
and covenant, and the unbending opposition which he had always 
offered to the usurpation of the Cromwells. But it was resolved 
that one of the clergy should suffer as an example to the rest; and 
his colleague, Gillespie, who, by the turbulence of his zeal, and his 
proud contempt of the civil Authority, had earned an equal, if not a 
better, claim to the crown of Martyrdom, de>scended from his high 
pretensions, and submitted to solicit the royal pardon, on condition 
of promoting the cause of episcopacy. Guthrie appeared on the J*"**!- 
scaffold with an air of triumph, and harangued the spectators in his 
usual tone of Invective and enthusiasm. He declared that God was 
wroth at the sins of the people; he threatened them with the worst 
of the divine judgments ; and foretold that the candlestick of the 
kirk would be removed out of its place, a prediction which was 
verified sooner, perhaps, than he expected. In company with him 
perished the third and last victim, a captain Gpvan, who had laid 
down his arms at.Hamilton, and deserted to Cromwell. Why he ^ 
was selected to suffer in preference to so many others, no one 
knew J but it was generally thought that his offence might have 
been passed over without notice, on account of the utter insignifi- 
cance of the man (2). 

On the first news of the king's restoration, the Scottish ministers 
had most anxiously deprecated the extension to Scotland of the 
indulgence to tender consciences promised by him at Breda ; in the 
course of a year they were compelled to solicit for themselves, and 
to solicit in vain, that indulgence which they had so sternly refused 
to others (3). By the i6th act of the session ^^ the settling arid 
*^ securing of church government^ as might be consistent with 

(l) The yoang Argyle, in a private lelter to and, after some time, discharged him from pri- 

Uie lord Duffers, oooipUined lo no yery measured son. Kirkton, 143. 

terms of the commissioner and the parliament. (2) Baillie, ii. 45£i. 7 45$. Kirkton, 109» tlO,. 

The lelierwas intercepted, andtbe writer accused HI. Wodrow, 57— TO-- 77. App. 47. Bunicl, i. 

oi leusingmaking, which by the Scottish law was 2l4. 

a capital ofTence. The parliament condemned him (3) Baillie, ii. 459. Wodrow, lutrod. !(Jl, 2. 

to death ; but Charles granted him a pardon, App. to do. 5T* 
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^' scripture, moDarchy, and peace,'* had been lotrusted (o the king: 
Sept. 8. Middleton now assured him that the restoration of episcopacy was 
the earnest wish of the nation ; and a proclamation soon announced , 
the royal intention of gratifying that wish, and at the same time 
prohibited all meetings of synods and presbyteries. Of the former 
prelates, Sydserfe alone survived ; but he was a man of no esti- 
mation with either party ; and though his ambition aspired to the 
archiepiscopal ee of St. Andrews, he was compelled to content 
himself with the distant bishopric of Orkney. The first dignity in 
the restored hierarchy was given to one whose elevation filled the 
ministers with rage and despair — to Sharp, who had been sent to 
London as their agent for the purpose of preserving the indepen- 
dence of the kirk, and who now returned wearing the archiepis- 
copal mitre, the lord of his former equals, and the subverter of 
their spiritual rights. In revenge, they pryed into the frailties of 
his private, and condemned him of perfidy in public, life. The 
charge of incontinency and infanticide may with probability be at- 
tributed to the malice of his enemies ; but the result of his mission, 
so advantageous to himself, so disastrous to his employers, must 
throw doubts on his integrity ; and few, who have read his letter to 
Middleton of May 2Bth (1), will give credit to his assertions that 
he served the kirk faithfully while there remained a chance of suc- 
cess, and only accepted the archbishopric, when he saw that bis 
refusal would leave it open to the ambition of men of violent and 
dangerous principles. By his advice, Fairfoul was named to the 
* see of Glasgow, Hamilton to that of Galloway, and Leighton to that 
of Dunblane. The two first never equalled the expectations which 
they had raised ^ the third, son of the Dr. Leighton who under 
Charles L suffered as the author of ^' Zion'sPiea against Prelates,'^ 
was so distinguished by his piety, disinterestedness, and learning, 
that the enemies of episcopacy could offer no other objection 
against him, than that he was in heart a papist. The four prelates 
were summoned to the English capital to receive e(HScopal ordina- 
Dec. ib. lion, '^ a flower not to be found in a Scottish gardine ; '' they were 
consecrated at Westminster by Sheldon, bishop of London, and the 
event was celebrated with a banquet, the luxiiry and splendour of 
1662. ^^^^^ afforded matter of censure to their opponents, and scao^ 
n«y8. dalized the simplicity of Leighton. From the English capital they 
repaired to their own country. At Edinburgh they were received ii» 
solemn procession, the parliament invited them by deputation to 
take their seats in the house, and an act was passed restoring them^ 
to ^^ the exercise of the episcopal function, precedence in the 
^' church, power of ordination, infliction of censures, and all other 
^' acts of church discipline;'' and ordaining that, ^' whatever 
'^ should be determined by his majesty with their advice and thai 

• (1) See it in Arrhicol. Scot. ii. lOS 
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*^ of olber clergy men nominaM by hte, in the external govern^ 
*^ ment and policy of the church, should be valid and effectuaU'* 
In a short time the number, of prelates was augmented to fourteen, 
and all ministers who toad entered on their liyings since the year 
1649, were ordered to receive collation from their respective 
bisbiqpB under the penalty of deprivation (1). 

To gild this bitter pill, the commissioner advised the king to 
withdraw the English forces from Scotland. This he thpught 
reasonable, and his English counaellors, though they still wished to 
keep their northern neighbours under the yoke, reluctantly ao- 
quiesced in the pleasure of their sovereign* The garrisons were 
recalled, and the fortificalions, the badges of Scottish slavery, were 
demolished. Such, to Scotland, was the immediate result of the 
restoration ^ the nation recovered its civil, and lost its ecclesiastical 
independence (2). 

II. The reader is aware, that in Ireland a new race of pro- 
prietors had arisen, soldiers and adventurers of English birth, who, 
during the late revolutionary period, had shared among themselves 
the lands of the natives, whether royalists or catholics* On the fall 
of Richard Cromwell, a council of offieen was established in Ikil>- a. >. 
lin \ these summoned a convention of deputies from the proteslant fIk^t. 
proprietors ; and the convention tendered to Charles the obedience 
of his ancient kingdom of Ireland. It was not that the members 
felt any strong attachment to the cause of royalty ; they had been 
amoDg the most violent and enterprising of its adversaries ^ but 
their fear of the natives, whom they had trampled in the dust, com- 
pelled them to follow the footsteps of the English parliament. To 
secure the royal protection, they made the king an offer of a con* 
siderable sum of money, assured him, though falsely, that the Irish 
catholics meditated a general insurrection, and prayed him to sum- 
mon a protestant parliament in Ireland, which might confirm the 
existing proprietors in the undisturbed possession of their estates. 
The present was graciously Accepted -, and the penal laws against 
the Irish catholics were ordered to be strictly enforced ^ but Charles 
was unwilling to c# a parliament, because it would necessarily 
consist of men, whose principles, civil and religious, he had been 
taught to distrust (3). 

(l) Baillie, ii. 459, 460' KirktoD, 81. 5. 135" to Scotland, thejr a«led od the priaciplc previ- 

S. Hlsoel. Aol. IS4. Wodrow, i. M-^ldS, 1 14. oualjr adopted at the consecration of Spotiswood. 

116. App. 53. Clarendon, 213. Burnet, i. 228 Burnet, i. 237. Wodrow, i. 102. Kirkton, 137. 

—39. The English bishops would not allow of To divert the attention of the more fervent ftom 

the presbyterian ordinations, nor admit that these changes, tbey were exhorted to exercise 

episcopacy, as the plenitude of the sacerdotal their zeal against pap&ts and witches. All the 

caaracter, necessarily included the lower orders, acts against the former were ordered to be put 

a principle on which Spotiswood, in the reign of in execution, and commissioners, to seardi for 

James I. had been consecrated budiop wiuont the latter, were appointed in almost every parish, 

passing through the preliminary orders of dea- Multitudes were executed for this imaginary 

con and priest. On this account Sharp and Lejgh- offence. Wodrow, 197, 8.9. 
ton, who had not received epiieopal ordination, (2) Clarendon, 213—6. Burnel, i. 183. Wop- 

were compelled to receive these two orders pre- jvew^ 107. Lister, iti.- 132. 
pantory to that of bishop. But, on their return (3) Clar. Contin. &7. 
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The first measure reconunended to him by his English adt isers, 
with respect to Ireland, was the re«-establishment of episcopacy* 
For this no legislative enactment was requisite. His retom had 
given to the ancient laws their pristine authority, and by these laws 
no other form of church government was acknowledged. In virtue, 
therefore, of his supremacy, Charles directed the surviving bishops 
toiake possession of their respective dioceses, nominated new pre- 
lates to the vacant sees, and authorised them to reclaim all eccle- 
siastical property which had fallen into the hands of laymen. The 
ministers petitioned against Ais measure ^ and, had the recent set- 
tlers been true to their principles, a most formidable opposition 
would have been raised. But mammon got the better of conscience : 
Ihey dared not provoke a monarch, on whose pleasure they de- 
pended for the preservation of their lands; and, in a short time, 
the episcopal hierarchy was quietly restored to the enjoynieot of 
its former rights, and the exercise of its former Jurisdiction (1). 

To this, a work of easy accomplishment, succeeded a much more 
difficult attempt, — the settlement of landed property in Ireland. 
The military, whom it was dangerous to disoblige, and the ad- 
venturers, whose pretensions had been sanctioned by Charles I., 
demanded the royal confirmation of the titles by which they held 
their estates (2) ; and the demand was opposed by a multitude of 
petitioners claiming restitution or compensation, by officers who 
served in the royal army before 1649, and had not yet received the 
arrears of their pay, by protestant loyalists, whose property had 
been confiscated under the commonwealth, by catholics who had 
never Joined the confederate assembly at Kilkenny, or had faith- 
fully observed the peace concluded with Ormond, or had served 
under the royal banners in Flanders, by heirs, whose estates had 
been forfeited on account of the misconduct of the last holders, 
though they were but tenants for life, by widows, who had been 
deprived of their Jointures, and by creditors, who could no longer 
recover on bond or mortgage (3). Humanity, gratitude, and Jus- 
tice, called on the king to listen to many of these claims. He sin- 
cerely deplored the miserable state or the Irish natives, whom the 
republicans had swept from the soil of their birth, and 'Mrans- 
^^ planted'' on the barren district beyond the Shannon ; and he 
deemed himself bound in honour and conscience to protect the in- 
terests of the loyalists, who had followed him in his exile abroad, 

^l) Clar. 105. " entitled to bnds in Ireland of tliat ralue. Wbf-re 

(2) Charles I. had given his assent to the first the original subscriber refused, any other person 

act(|7 Car. I.), buttheparliamenthad afterwards^ might advance the fourth, and receive the whole 

in 164S» passed the doubling ordinance, by benefit arising from I he advance, which the first 

which, whoever advanced one>fourlh more on his had forfeited. Carte's Ormond, ii. 224. In the 

original subscription, received credit for twice settlement of Ireland all claims of doubling were 

the amount of the whole sum actually furnished, rejected. 

The subscriber of 1000/., by adding 250/-, be- (3) Clar. $0«-66. 

came creditor to the amount of 2500/. and was ^ 
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or at his command had left the service or foreign powers to form 
the royal' army on the continent (1). 

From an estimate delivered to the king, it appeared, that there 
still remained at his disposal forfeited lands of the yearly rental of 
from eighty to one hundred thousand pounds; a fund sufficiently 
ample, it was contended, to ^' reprize " or compensate all the Irish, 
really deserving of the royal favour. Under this impression, Charles j^^"- 
published his celebrated declaration for the settlement of Ireland. Nov. i^ 
It provided, that no person deriving his title from the adventurers 
under the parliament, or the soldiers under the commonwealth, 
should be disturbed in the possession of his lands, without receiving 
an equivalent from the^ funds for reprisals; that all innocents, 
whether protestants or catholics, that is, persons who had never 
adhered either to the parliament or the confederates, should be re- 
stored to their rightful estates ; and that of those who claimed under 
the peace of 1648, such as had accepted locations in Clare and 
Connaught should be bound by their own acts, compulsory as those 
acts had been, but the others should recover their former posses- 
sions, or receive lands of equal value. 

To this arrangement was appended a list of the qualifications of 
innocence, but so constructed as to exclude from the benefit of that 
plea (he greatest possible number of catholics. Not only to have 
openly adhered to the confederates, but even to have corresponded 
with them, or to have derived advantage from the treaties con* 
eluded between them and Ormond, or to have lived quietly at 
home, if that home was situated within the quarters of the con- 
federates, were to be taken as conclusive evidence of guilt, and an 
effectual bar to relief (2). 

The subject now came before the Irish parliament. The com- 
mons, who had been returned by the preponderating influence of 
the soldiers and adventurers, voted that the declaration should be 
passed into a law ; but by the lords it was contended that such a 
law would reduce the old families, both catholic and protcstant, to 
a state of penury, in order to establish a new and upstart interest 
in Ireland. By order of the former, a deputation of the house pro- ""• °- 
ceeded to London to lay the draft of a bill before the king in council ; June 12. 
but the lords appointed four commissioners to oppose some of its 
provisions ; and the catholics seized the opportunity to petition by 
agents in their own favour. 

The contending parties were repeatedly heard by Charles him- 
self; and the Irish had reason to expect a favourable result, when 
they marred their cause by their imprudence (3). In the ardour of sept. 
declamation, they not only defended themselves, but assailed others. 
Why, they asked, were ihey to be deprived of their estates in fa- 

(l)Clar. 112. 

(2) Irish Statutes, ii.- 239- 348. Carte's Or- (3) See Orinoiid's Letter in Carte, ii. 233. 
mono, ii. 316. 
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vour of rob«b and trailors ? Because, it wag answered, (hey stood 
there co? ered with the blood of one hundred thousand protestanls 
massacred by them during their rebellion (1). They, indeed, denied 
the charge ; they retorted it in the face of their accusers ; murder 
was a crime with respect to which they were more sinned against 
than sinning. Their only wish was that an Inquiry should be in^ 
stiluted ; and that the real murderers, whatever were their religion, 
should be excluded from the benefit of the bill of indemnity. But 
(he patience of Charles (he had hitherto attended the debates with 
the most edifying assiduity) was exhausted ; he longed to withdraw 
himself from the recriminations of these violent disputants; and on 
the discovery of an obnoxious paper, formerly signed by sir Ni- 
cholas Plunkett, one of the agents, ordered the doors of the council 
to be closed against the deputies of the natives. The heads of the 
bill were then arranged, returned (o Dublin, and ultimately passed 
in(o a law by the parliament (2). 
But to execute this act was found to be a task of considerable 
A. ,. difficulty. By improvident grants of lands to the church, the dukes 
1663. of York, Ormond, and Albemarle, the earls of Orrery, Montrath, 
Kingston, Massarene, and several others, the ftind for reprisals had 
been almost exhausted *, and yet it was from that fund (hat compen- 
sation was to be furnished to the forty -nine officers, to (he ensign- 
men, or those who served in Flanders, and to the soldiers aad ad- 
venturers, who might be compelled to yield up their plantatioDS by 
the court of claims. Among this class, indeed, a general alarm was 
. A. ». excited ; for in the course of six months, during which the com- 
Febl^s. missioners sat, several hundred decrees of innocence had been 
J^^^^s,, issued, and three thousand petitions still remained for investigation. 
To secure themselves, they demanded an explanatory act : the duke 
of Ontiond, now lord-lieutenant, repaired to London, and ten months 
were spent in useless attempts to reconcile the Jarring interests of 
(he different parties. 

From the very beginning of these transactions, the actual occu- 
pants of the lands had displayed a bold defiance of decency and Jus- 
tice in their efforts to bring the cause to a favourable termination, 
l"*. They had recourse to bribery. A fund of more than 20,000/. 
was subscribed, and placed in the hands of sir James Sheen, who 
hastened to London, and purchased, at different rates, the patro- 

(1) Walsh (liuh Coloan Folded, p. S.) as- meat, showing the Hardships, Cruelties, etc. ( or 

serts that their opponents raised the number to a Brfefe NamtiTe of Cradties Committed on ^ 

three hundred thousand. Mrs. Macanley ( Hist. Irish. In Ireland's Case brieflj Stated, p. 41, an 

▼i. 83.) tells us that ** no attempt was made by attempt is made to prove that the number of 

** the papists to disprore the assertion " respect- persons murdered by Uie protestants exceeded by 

ing the massacre. Most assuredly she could nerer six times that of those murdered br the catholics, 

haye beard of the sereral tracts written at the (2) Uar. 106 — 115. Cart^ ii. 245. Memoirs of 

time, and proroked'by this charge, such as The Orrery, 67— TO* The obnoxious paper was the 

Irish Colours Folded, by P. W.; A Collection of copy of instractions from the snpreme couaeil 

Some of the Massacres and Murders OMbmitted in 1648 to their agent, to offer Irehmd to the 

on the Irish since 1641 ; or Walsh's Reply to a pope, or any catholic power, that would under- 

Pcrson of Quality; or to a Penon of Quality's take to defend them against the parliament. 

\4sw«r; or his Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, Carte, ibid. 

22S-4I0 ( or a jjMiet to a Member of Parlia- 
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nage and good ofilces of persons supposed to possess influence in 
Ibe couflcii, or over tbe mind of the king (1). 2^'. To keep up (he ^^' 
irritation of the puMic mind against the Irish catholica, they bad d«g. 2. 
circulated reporte of an intended rebellion, forwarded to the coun^ 
eil informations respecting imaginary plots, and, at length, pro^ 
doced a treasonable letter supposed to be written byone clergyman 
to another, and dropped by tbe latter, as he made his eaisape from 
tbe officers of justice. Many priests were immediatdy ai^r^ended ; 
all catholic shopkeepers and mechanics were banished out of Ihe 
principal towns ; and the houses of the catholic gentry were searched 
for the discovery of arms and ammunition. But the two clergymen, 
the supposed writer and receiver of the letter, boldly came forward, 
and proved the forgery, to the entire satisfaction of the council, '^ ^* 
and the eoatasion of those who had fabricated the pretended con- 
spiracy (2). 

The Irish house of commons, which was composed of persons 
deeply interested in the resul^ submitted to the approbation of the 
lord-lieutenant a new code of rules to be established in the court 
of ^ilms. By him it was rejected, on the ground that such rules 
woidd render the proof of innocence almost impossible ; and its 
authors, in a moment of irritation, moved and carried a bold and ^- »• 
dangerous vote, pledging the bouse to defend the protestants of Feb.* 
Ireland against the unjust decisions of the commissioners. Tbe 
cottseqaeaee was soon apparent. The knowledge of this vote awa* 
keAed from its slumbers the revolutionary spirit of the setllers, who 
had formerly borne commissions in the republican arnasiis. They 
had won their lands with the sword, why should they not defend 
them with the sword ? Associations were formed ; plans of attack 
were arranged ^ and two plots, having for their object to seize the 
castle of Dublin, and secure the person of the lord-lieutenant, were 
defeated by the previous disclosures of some among the conspira- May 25. 
tors. Of these, the greater part merited pardon by the humble con- 
fessicm of their guilt ; several suffered the penalty of death (3). 

The duration of this perplexing controversy at last induced lh& 
most f^tinate to relax from tieir pretensions ; and the soldiers^ 
the adventurers, and the grantees of the crown, unaniniously con- 
sented to augment the fund for reprisals by the surrender of one- 

(1) Orrory, LetUn, 101. Carte, ii. 232. their object, but less offensive to tbe court of 

(2) On this occasion apretestation of allegtanoe, Rome in their language, he rejected them as nn- 
composed by Biduird Sellings, was approTod at satisfactory. In 1666 a synod of the clergy sub- 
a prirate meeting in Dublin, and trantfuitted to scribed a new form, founded on the cdebrated 
Lnifion, where it was signed by the principal articles of the Gallican church, but this he also 
of the Irish catholics in the capital, one bishop, refused to accept. See Walsh, History and Vin* 
several clcrgynMo, and many peers and gentle dicatioa, etc. 97. 694. What was Ormond's real 
men. By Ckaries it was graciously received; motive F ** My aim," he says in a private letter,, 
bat certain passages in it were disapproved in '* was to work a division among the Romisb 
Bone, and censured by the university of Lou- '* clergy, and J bdieve'I had acoomfdished it, to 
Vain. This did net prevent the leading catholics " the great security of the govemuient and the 
fn Dublin from tobacribiag their names to m " protestants, and against the opposition of the 
cifeular letter exhoztiug Ae laity to sign the pnv '* pope, and his creatures and nuncios, if I had 
testation or remonstrance. Ormond, however, " not been removed." Carte, ii. App. 101. 
ordered the letter to be suppressed; and when (3) Carte, WU 5» (• TO. Orrerf, Letters, 184- 
other iostnunents were offered to him, similar in 
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A. D. third of their acquisitions. The king by this measare was placed in 
*£lg* a situation, not indeed to do Justice, but to silence the most im- 
portunate or most deserving among the petitioners ; and^ by an 
explanatory act, he gave to the forty-nine protesfant officers the se- 
curity which they sought, and added twenty catholics to a former 
list of thirty-four nominees, or persons to be restored to their man- 
sion-houses, and two thousand acres of land. But when compen- 
sation had thus been made to a few of the sufferers, wliat, it may 
be asked, became of the officers who had followed the royal fortune 
abroad, or of (he three thousand catholics who had entered their 
claims of innocence? To all these, the promises which had been 
made by the act of settlement were broken ; the unfortunate clai- 
mants were deprived of their rights, and debarred from all hope 
of future relief. A measure of such sweeping and appalling op- 
pression is perhaps without a parallel in (he history of civilized 
nations. Its injustice could not be denied ; and the only apology 
offered in its behalf, was the stern necessity of quieting the fears and 
jealousies of the Gromwellian settlers, and of establishing on a per- 
manent basis the protestant ascendency in Ireland (1). 

Though, to facilitate the execution of the act, it was provided 
that any doubt on its construction should be interpreted in favour 
of the protestant party, yet so many difficulties occurred, that se- 
veral years elapsed before the settlement was completely accom- 
plished. The following is the general result. The protestants were 
previously in possession of about one moiety of all the profitable 
lands in the island : of the second moiety, which had been for- 
feited under the commonwealth, something less than two-thirds was 
by the act confirmed to the protestants ; and of the remainder, a 
portion almost equal in quantity, but not in quality, to one-third, 
was appropriated to the catholics (2). 

(i^j^ Clar. 112. 134' Carte, SlO— 6. Irish St. Granted or disposed of to the Irish. 

Tol. lii. 2 — 137. gt ^gypg 

J^i; uT " """p""**^' ^^" ^kP**. ^^T"^ ^ Decrees of innocence I.i76,52i 

Shefneld Grace, Esq., and pubUdied byhiinin » • j,t\i tut* 

, . . ^ .. m« • r /l r< -t p r> Provisors , . 4vi>(Nil 

his interesting Memoirs of Ac Family of G^^^ King's letters of restitution . . . . 46.398 

It ap}>ears that the profitable lands forfeited in ^ '>. . g^ ^q 

Ireland under the commonwealth, amounted to <*™ »"«<** ^"P****®*""** rvh'ma 

7.708,237 statute acres, leaving undisturbed Transplantation J^l'^T 

about 8,500.000 acres belonging to the protes- 2,323,809 

tants, the constant good affection men of the _^ . . «. . i i • _j 

Irish, the church, and the crown, besides some The forty-nme officers are those who claimi^ 

hinds never seized or surveyed. arrears for service under the king before 1649. 

In 1675, the forfeited lands had been disposed The duke of York rejMived a grant of all the 

of as follows :— - lands held by the rigicides who had been atlaiul- 

' J L v r I ' ed. Provisors were persons in whose favour pro- 

Grmted to the Engluh, visoes had been made in the acts. Nominees 

^ St. Acres, ^^j.^ ^j^^ catholics named by the king to be 

Adventurers 787,326 restored to their mansion-houses and two thou- 

Soldiers. 2,385,915 sand acres contiguous. Transplantation refers to 

Forty-nine officers 450.380 the catholics whom Cromwell forced from their 

Royal Highness Duke of York . . . 169.431 j,^,j i^nds, and settled in Gonnaught. 

Provisors. . • • • • • • • • 477,873 There remained 824,301 acres still unappro- 



Duke of Ormond and Col. Butler's priatcd, which were parts of towns, or possessed 

Unds . - • 257,516 by English or Irish wilhout title, or, on account 

Bishop s Augmentations 3l»596 -^f some doubtf, had never been set out. Mem* 



4,560.037 37—39. 
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llarriage of the duke of York with Anne Hyde— Of the king with the princess of Portagal 
— Sale of Dunkirk to the French— Declaration of indulgence to tender consciences- 
Disapproved by both houses— Great naval victory— The plague in London— Five^mile- 
«cl— Obstinate actions at ^a. 

Among the immediate consequences of the restoration, nothing 
apipedred to the intelligent observer more extraordinary than the 
almost instantaneous revolution which it wrought in the moral 
habits of the people. Under the government of men making pro- 
fession of godliness, vice had been compelled to wear the exlerior 
garb of virtue ; but the moment the restraint was removed, it stalked 
forth without disguise, and was everywhere received with welcome. 
The cavaliers, to celebrate their triumph, abandoned themselves to 
ebriety and dd[>auchery; and the new loyalists, that they might 
prove the sincerity of their conversion, strove to excel the cavaliers 
in licentiousness. Charles, who had not forgotten his former recep- 
liofl in Scotland, gladly availed himself of the opportunity to in- 
dulge bis favourite propensities. That affectation of piety and de- 
corum which had marked the palace of the protector Oliver, was 
soon exchanged for a perpetual round of pleasure and .revelry ; and 
the court of the English king, if inferior in splendour, did not yield 
in reflnement and voluptuousness, to that of his French contempo- 
rm*y, Louis XIY. Among the females who sought to win his atten- 
4ioDS^<and this, we are told, was the ambition of several; (1), the 
first place, both for beauty and influence, must be allotted to Bar- 
bara Yiiliers, daughter of viscount Grandison, and wife to a gen- 
tleman of the name of Palmer (2). On the very day of the king's 
arrival in the capital, she established her dominion over his heart, 
and contrived to retain it for years, in defiance of the inconstancy of 
his disposition, and the intrigues of her rivals. With her Charles 
generally spent several hours of the day ; and, even when the coun- 
cil had assembled to deliberate in his presence^ the truaht monarch 
occasionally preferred to while away his time in the bewitching 
company and conversation of his mistress (3). 

James and Henry, the dukes of York and Gloucester, regliously 
copied the example set by their sovereign and elder brother. But a ». 
before the lapse of six months, Henry was borne to the grave (4) 5 and s^f^i^. 
soon afterwards it began to be whispered at court, that James was 

(1) Rcresby, 7. II., earl of Castlemaine and barou Limerick. H« 

(2) Roger Palmer was son of sir James Palmer, died in 1705. 

cfaatirellor of the garter, by Githerine, eldest (3) " Ha delighted in a bewitching kind of 
danghlisr of sir William Herbertyafterwards earl *' pleasure called sauntering." Sheffield, ii. 78. 
ofPowM. Roger Palmer was created by Charles (4) The king mourned in purple. Pep. i. 139. 
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married to a woman of far inrerior rank, Anne, the daughter of the 
chancellor Hyde. The duke had become acquainted with her at the 
court or his sister, the princess of Orange, to whom she was maid 
of honour. Aftne possessed few pretensions to beauty ; but wit and 
manner supplied the place of personal charms (1): she attracted the 

U&9. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ young prince, and had the address to draw from her 

Nov. 24. lofer a promise, and afterwards a private contract, of marriage. 

From the Hague, she followed the royal family to Sngland ] and, in 

a few months her tiluation induced Jaines to marry her clandestinely, 

^ *• according to the rite of the church of England (2), and to reveal the 

Sept. 3. Important secret to the king, whose objections (f6r he heard it with 
pain) were soon subdued by the passionate importuDity of hn bro- 
ther. To most fathers this alliance would have proved a subject of 
joy ; but Hyde, with expressions of anger, Itie extravagance of 
which might have provoked a doubt of tlieir sincerity, affected to 
deplore the disgrace of the royal family, and advised Charles, after 
the precedents of former reigns, to send the presumptuous female to 
the Tower. Unable to persuade the king, who, perhaps, laughed at 
his officiousness in secret, he confined, in virtue of his parental 
authority, the undutifbl daughter to a room in his own house ; while, 
by the connivance of one of the fomily, probably the mother, James 
had free access to the cell of the captive, and sought by his assi- 
duity to console her for the displeasure, whether it were real or 
pretended, of her father. Neither had the father much reason to 

Not. 3. complalu. Tlic king made him a present of 20,0002., and raised 
him, by the title of baron Hyde of Hindon, to the peerage (3). 

The choice of James was severely condemned by his mother, by 
his eldest sister, and by the political enemies of the chancellor. The 

s«pt.23. pnncess of Orange, who had recently arrived in England, declared 
to the king, that she would never yield the precedence to a woman 
who had stood as a servant behind her chair. The queen-motber 
indulged in terms of the bitterest reproach ; and hastened her pro- 
mised visit to her children, that she might prevent so foul a disgrace 
to the royal houses of England and France (4). Charles Berkeley, 
whether he was influenced by enmity to Hyde, or by the hope of 
siaking his fortune, came to their aid, affirming with oaths, that 
Anne had formerly been his mistress, and bringing f<orward the earl 
of Arran, Jermyn, Talbot, and Killigrew, as witnessesof her loose 

(1) La dnchesse de York eat fort Iaid« ; la bou- (4) She previously intended to come, tfcal Ae 
■che extraordinairement fendae, et l«s yeax fott might meet all her children together, and look 
«raiUez, mats tr^s courtoise. Journal de Monco- alter her do\rer. Clar. 32 — 36. It would appear, 
nis, p. 22. Lyons, 1666. Hamilton says, that she that the lands settled on her as her dower had 
■had Tair grand, la taille assez belle, et beauconp been in a great measure shared among persons 
>d'e&prit. (Mem. de Grammont, i. 149, edition de who had a hand in her hu^and's death. On (n- 

Cazin.) Pepys. that she was a plain woman, like qniry,the present holders were found to be CMiey, 

her mother, i. 188. "Walton, Scroop, Norton, Pride, Whalley, 

(2) Rennet's Register, from the Council book, Edwa^s, and Tichbome, the king's judges ; 
381. Denby, serjeant-at-arms to the court; Lambert 

(3) Cbrendon, 31, 32. and Blackwell. Jour, of Com. 1660, June 23. 
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and wanton behaviour. Lastly, divines and lawyers were produced, 
grave and learned casuists, who maintained in presence orthe duke, 
that no private contract of marriage on his part could be valid 
without the previous consent of the sovereign. The resolution of 
James was shaken : he interrupted his* visits to Worcester-house, 
and assured his mother and sister that he had ceased to look upon 
Anne as his lawful wife. 

In a few weeks she vas delivered of a son. While she lay in the oet. 33. 
throes of childbirth, her confessor. Dr. Morley, bishop elect of 
Worcester (1), standing by the bedside, adjured her, in the name of 
the living God, to speak the trutli^ before the noble ladies, who 
attended by order from the king. To his questions she replied, that 
the duke was the father of her child, thfit they had been contracted 
to each other before witnesses, and that she had always been faith- 
ful to his bed. 

For some days James had continued silent and melancholy. The 
birth of the child, and the assertions of the mother, revived his 
affection^ on examination, Berkley confessed that his charges 
against her were calumnies, and the duke, ashamed of his credu- 
lity^ resolved to do her justice. He visited her at her father's house, 
sent for her accusers, and introduced them to her by the title of 
duchess of York. They knelt, she gave them her hand to kiss, and, 
acting up to the instructions of her husband, never afterwards be- 
trayed any hostility against them. One of her enemies, the princess i>ec. 24. 
of Orange, died ; and the queen-mother, at the request of the 
French minister Mazarin, who wished to conciliate the chancellor, 
desisted from her opposition. Anne was received by her at court a. d. 
with a smiting countenance, and the appellation of daughter j and An^'i. 
the new duchess supported her rank with as much ease and dignity 
as if she had never moved in an inferior situation (2). 

This marriage was founded in affection : two others followed, the 
origin of which is to be sought in the policy of courts. The treaty 
which Mazarin concluded with Cromwell had taught the French 
monarch to value the aid of that power by whieh he had been 
enabled to conclude with honour and proAt the long and expensive 
war with Spain. Still Spain was a formidable rival : the existing 
peace was considered by the two caliinets as only a breathing time 
preparatory to the renewal of hostilities ^ and Louis, to secure the 
services of England under the restored dynasty, resolved to cultivate 
the friendship of the prince whom, to gratify Cromwell, he had for- 

(1) Morley telb as, dut ske was accustomed to *' recei? ed absolution in the form and words 
receive the sacrament every mouth, and then ** prescribed by our church." Morley apud Ken- 
proceed* thus : «. Always the day before ahe. re- net, register, 385. 

''cdved, she made a Tolantary confession of (2) See Clarendon's Tery minute and rid icu- 

" what 8)k« thoQght she had oaeoded God in, lous account of the whole transaction, 28—40. 

'* either by omission or oontmission, professing Pepys, i. 144. 50* 62. 64, 65. Mem. de Gram. i. 

'* hfr sorrow for it. and proansing amendment 233 — ^241. 
** in it : and then kneeling down, she desired and 
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merly excluded Trooi his dominions. Thi« became, daring the 
whole reign of Charles, one great object of French policy, and the 
first step taken was the proposal, through the queen-mother, of a 
marriage between Henrietta, the youngest sister of Charles, and 
Mar. 31. Philip, the only brother of Louis. To Henrietta it opened a brilliant 
and seducing prospect ; by the English king it was received with 
joy and gratitude; and the ceremony was performed with becoming 
magnificence, soon after the return of (he princess with her mother 
to France (1). 

Charles himself, in 1659, with the hope of repairing by the assist- 
ance of France the loss which his interests had suffered from the 
defeat of Sir George Booth, had made the offer of his hand to the 
niece of the cardinal Mazarin ; but that minister, having received 
an unfavourable account of the royal parly in England, modestly 
declined the honour, as far above the pretensions and the wishes of 
his family. In a few weeks the tide of popular feeling turned in favour 
of royalty, and Mazarin sought to renew the negotiation ; but the 
king's ardour for the lady had already cooled ; to recover his crown, 
he wanted not the assistance of her uncle ; and he was unwilling to 
bind himself in the trammels of wedlock (2^ After his return, the 
more sober among his counsellors saw witli pain the scandal which 
he gave by his amours \ they repeatedly and earnestly advised him 
to marry \ and at last the example of his brother induced him to 
think seriously on the subject. But against the royal and princely 
families in the north of Europe he had, from some cause or other, 
contracted an invincible antipathy ; and to marry a catholic princess 
from the south was likely to shock the religious prepossessions of 
the majority of his subjects. From this state of indecision he was 
drawn by a tempting proposal, made through the Portuguese am- 
bassador, at the secret instigation of the French court. During the 
war between France and Spain, Portugal, with the aid of the for- 
mer, had preserved its independence ; but, by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, Louis had bound himself to leave the house of Braganza 
and its rebellious adherents to their fate. It was not, however, his 
intention that Portugal should be again incorporated with Spain; 
and, aware that the king Alphonso, a weak prince, under the 
guardianship of his mother, could oppose no effectual resistance to 
his more powerful foe, he suggested to the court of Lisbon a mar- 
riage between Donna Catarina, the king's sister, and Charles king of 
England. It would induce the English monarch to support the pre- 
tensions of his wife's family, and would open a new channel, through 
which France might forward assistance to Portugal without any 



(l) These rcasous are assigned by Louis hiin- buses, by way of portion, and 20*000 as a pre- 

Kcir, as his mr.tive for proposing the marriage. i>ent. Duinnnt, ▼!. par. ii. p. 354. 

QEuv. i. 61. Charles, by the marriage contract, (3) James, Memoirs, i. 395. 
bound himself to give to his sister 40.000 jaco- 
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manifest violatioii of its friendly relations wittt Spain (1). The ad- 
?ice was Copied; and Francisco de Mello, the ambassador in Lon- 
don, offered with the princess a dower of dfK),0002., the possession 
of Tangier on the coast of Africa, and of Bombay in the East Indies, 
and a free trade to Portugal and the Portuguese colonies. Charles 
consulted Hy^, Ormond, Southampton, and Nicholas; their advice 
concurred with the royal inclination ; and De Mello was given to ,. ». 
understand that the proposal wottld be accepted (2). i^eo 

The treaty with this minister had not escaped the notice ofVatle- 
ville, the Spanish ambassador, who, the moment be discovered its 
real object, represeoted to the king, that Spain would never forego 
her claim to the crown of Portugal; that the Donna Gatarina was 
known to be incapable of bearing children ; and that a marriage with 
her would infallibly lead him into a war, and deprive his subjects 
of the Spanish trade ; but that, if he chose to take one of the two 
princesses of Parma, Philip would give with either the dower of a 
daughter of Spain. Charles began to waver -, be listened to the 
suggestions of the earl of Bristol, the enemy of ttie Portuguese 
match ; and that nobleman proceeded by his order on a secret 
mission to the city of Parma. There he saw the two princesses on 
their way to church, and nothing more was necessary to hasten his 
return. One was so plain, the other so corpulent, that he dared not 
recommend either to the royal choice (3) 

In the meantime Charles had been recalled to his first intention 
by the remonstrances of his advisers, and the arguments of the 
French king. Bastide, secretary to the lale ambassador Bordeaux, 
arrived in England with a commission to purchase lead for the royal «• » 
buildings in France ; but, in a private conference with Hyde, he in- Wr! 
formed that minister that his real object was to propose the means of 
establishing a private communication between the two kings, to be 
conducted by the chancellor on One part, and Fouquet on the other, 
without the knowledge of their colleagues in the cabinet, or of the 
ordinary ambassadors at either court. Charles eagerly accepted the Aag.26. 
proposal^ and the correspondence was maintained during five 
months, till the disgrace of Fouquet. During that time Louis con- 
tinually inculcated the advantages of the Portuguese match, offered 
Charles a considerable sum of money to purchase votes in the parlia- 

(1) he preanier, de sontenir les Puitan^ais qae " petnal peace " and " sincere amity," etc. were 

je Toyoia en danger de snccoaber bientdt sans n«ed with as little meaning as compliments in 

cela; Ic second, de me donner pins de moyen d« ordinary oonrersation ; and that neither party 

ks assister m<M-mlme« si je le jugeois n^essaire, expected anything more from the other than to 

aonobstant le traits des Pyr^n^es> qui me 1« d^ abstain from manifest and public violations of 

feadoit. Louis. OEuvres, i. 02. It is amusing to the articles, while each remained ailibertyto 

obi«rve how the royal casuist proceeds to justify inflict on his rival, by clandestine and circuitous 

this tuiderhand dealing, the sending, under false means, every injury in his power. This neces- 

names, of forces to the aid of a power, which he sarily followed from the great principle of self- 

l»ad hound himself by treaty entirely to desert, preservation. Ibid. 63—65. 

He tells US that the experience of centuries had ^2) Clarendon, 78— 81- 

taught the French and Spanish courts to know (3) Clarendon, 86—89. Clarendon, Pap. Sap- 

Ac real import of the words employed in the plem. ii. viii.* 
treaties between them ; that the expressions *' per- 

VI/. 17 
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inMt, consented \o lend him 50,000/. whenever he might want it, 
and engaged to l\irnish two millions of livres, in the eveal of a war 
between England and Spain (1). Thus was laid the foundation of 
that clandestine and eonfidential correspoodence between Charles 
and L6uis, which, in a short time, rendered the king of England 
the pensionary, and therefore, in a great measure, the dependent, 
of his good brother, the king of France. 

»iar. 38. BtttYalteville did not long rely on the success of Bristol's mission. 
The representative of the catholic king undertook to dissuade 
Charles from marriago with a catholic princess ; he proposed to 
him a daughter of the king of Denmark, or of the elector of Saxony, 

May s. or of thc pfiucc of Orange, and engaged that his master shoukl give 
with any of them the same portion which had been (^ered with a 
princess of Parma. At the same time he sought to form a party in 
the parliament and the city. He opened his table to the discontaoted, 
distributed money to the needy, and scattered in the streets prinlMSd 
copies of his memorials against a catholic, and of his offers in favour 
of a proteslant, match. But these efforts proved fruitless. The 
amount of the dower, the settlements in the Mediterranean and Ibe 
East Indies, and the concession of an unrestricted trade to Portugal 
and its dependencies, presented advantages certain aiid present; 
while the dangers predicted on the score of the infonta's religion 

May 8. ^^rc at tlic bcst distant and uncertain. A full council of eight^and- 
Iwenty members had, without a dissentient voice, advised the king 

M»j2. to conclude the marriage; the two houses presented to him 

addresses of approbation ; the treaty was signed ; and Montague, 

now earl of Sandwich, received the command of a fleet, with in- 

June, structions to cruize in the Mediterranean, and, at the appointed 

time to bring .the Portuguese princess to England (2). 

Yatteville bore the disappointment with impatience, and whether 
he thought to mortify the French court for its interference, or only 
to gratify the pride of his countrymen, he announced his attention 
of reviving the ancient quarrel for precedency between the crowns 

July 20 of France and Spain. On the Orst occasion, the entry of Carara, the 
Venetian ambassador, Charles prevailed both on Yatteville and on 
d'Eslrades, the representative of Louis, to take no part in the cere- 
mony : but the latter was reproved for his condescension by his 
court ^ each prepared to assert bis claim on the next opportunity, 
the expected entry of Brah6, the Swedish ambassador^ and th&king, 
unable to restrain these champions of vanity, forbade his subjects 

(l) CUrendou, 90. QBavresde Louis XIV., i. Louis, tfaoapb both Charles and James ka^M«l 

67, and the correspondence itself in the supple- at his stmpUcitT, but be afterwards accepted a 

ment to the third volame of the Clarendon pa- pretent of all the books which bad been printed 

pers, i.— >xv. Charles acquainted no one but his at the royal press, in the Louvre. Clar. 93; I'ap. 

brother James with the secret. Two others were iii. Supplem. i. xi. xiv. 

employed in it : Bastide, as secretary to Fon- (2) Clarendod« ->89. Fapers, iii. Sup. ii. v. ri. 

quet, and lord Combory, Clarendoi^'s eldest son. vii I^r. Jnurn. xi. 241- 4. 252. Kennct. Ref. 

as secretary to his father. Byde had the prndence 491 . 
or the honesty to refuse an offer of 10,000A from 
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by proclamalioA to inlerfcre in the contest. D'Eslrades summoned 
every Frenchman in London, on his allegiance, to support the 
hoBOar of his sovereign ; he sent for reinforcements to Boulogne of 
which he was governor^ and introduced into his house in disguise 
several of the officers and troopers belonging to that garrison. 
Vatteville, who could not muster so formidable a force (1), sought 
to compensate by art for inferiority of number, ordering the traces 
of his carriage to be made of chains of iron covered with leather, 
and allotting to each of his followers his particular station and 
employment. The Tower wharf was selected for the field of battle *, sept. 30. 
at noon arrived the carriage of the Spanish ambassador with about 
fdrty servants in liveries; and about two, that of the French 
amiNissador, attended by one hundred persons on foot, and about 
forty on horseback, armed with pistols, or musquetoons and 
carbines. At three Brah6 landed at the stairs ; and the moment he 
departed in one of the royal carriages, those of the two ambassadors 
started for the place of honour/ The opposite parties charged each 
other; the shouts of the crowd animated the combatants; blood 
begao to flow, and more than fifty persons were killed or wounded 
in this extraordinary fray. The victory remained with the Spaniards. 
The French coachman fell from his seat ; the horses were disabled, 
and the traces cut. Yatteville's carriage instantly took the place of 
honour ; its attendants, though repeatedly charged, gallantly re« 
poised the assailants ; and the conquerors, as they passed through 
the streets, were loudly cheered by the populace and the 
sddlery (2). Louis received the news with feelings of grief and 
indignation, not that he lamented the fate of those whose lives had 
iMien so wantonly sacrificed, but that he deemed Mi reputation 
lowered in the opinion of other powers, because the representative 
of a rival crown had gained the superiority in a senseless and 
disgraceful quarrel. Without a moment's hesitation he sent Fuen« 
saldagna, the Spanish minister, out of his dominions, demanded 
ample reparation from the court of Madrid, and refused to listen to 
any accommodation, till Philip had expressed his sorrow at so unto* 
ward an occurrence, recalled his pugnacious representative f^om 
London, and promised that his ambassadors should always absent 
themselves from ceremonies^ in which there might be danger of 
their coming into competition with those of the French crown (3). 

(1) D'Estrades auarcd bis master that Ike (S) OEarres de Louis, i. 135. 131. Dnmonl, 
%aiiaKb were aided by several thoosand Eng- ru part. ii» p. 40S> 4. Pua se abateagan j no 
■baeD. He ean only mean that tbey encouraged concurran coa les embazadores y ministros de 
the Spfldlords by their shouts. V. Majestad en todas Us fonciones y ceremonia.: 

(2) *' It is strange to see how all the city did pnbticas. Oninont, ibid. This Tolnntary absence 
** rejoice. And, indeed, we do all natarally lore was explained by Loots to be an acknowledg. 
" the Spanish, and hate the French," Pepys, i. inent of his snpenOr rank ; and it is amnsing to 
323. I haTe taken the particulars (rf this fray ofaaerre how rain he was of it. Je ne s^is si 
ftom Evelyn's official account, ii. 458. Pepys, i* depuis le commencement de la monarcbie il s'est 

>^214. Clarendon Papers, iii. Suppl. xrii. Rug. rien pase^ de plus glorieux pour die c'est 

ge's MS. 387, and LoumXIV., i. U3. une esp^e d'homoage i{ui ne laiase plus dovb^ 
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Id the meanwhile, the earl of Sandwich with the English fleet, 

Jniy IS. having swept the Mediterranean or the Turkish corsairs, and made 
1^2*. a bold, but fruitless attempt on the shipping behind the mole at 

Jan. 30. ^igj^i^^ received from the Portuguese possession of Tangier, part 
of the marriage portion of the infanta. The return of spring sum- 
moned him to Lisbon, and Donna Gatarina, bidding adieu to her 

Apr. 13. relatives and native land, embarked on board his ship, the destined 
bride of the English monarch (1). 

To Mrs. Palmer the approaching marriage was a subject of 
anxiety and distrust. Charles, that he might pacify the temper of 
his imperious mistress redoubled his attentions. He generally 
dined and supped at her house; he made to her the most costly 
presents; he created her husband, against his will, earl of Castle- 
maine in Ireland, with remainder to the issue male of the body of 
his wife, the lady Barbara ; and solemnly promised, that, instead 
of banishing her firom court, he would appoint her lady of the bed- 
chamber to the new queen (2). 
At length, after a long and stormy voyage, the fleet with the 

M.>y 13. Portuguese princess reached Spithead : but Charles was detained in 
London at the time, by the real or pretended necessity of bringing 
the business of the session to a close. In the interval Catherine 
was solicited to waive her claim of having the marriage celebrated 
after the catholic rite : but she held the king to his engagement,* 
and on his arrival at Portsmouth they were married in a private 

M;.y 20. ropm by her almoner, Stuart d'Aubigny, in the presence of Philip, 
afterwards cardinal, Howard, and of five other witnesses pledged 
to profound secrecy (3). Thence the king led her to the hall, across 
which a rail had been erected to divide the royal parly from the 
company; and, the bishop of London having pronounced them 
married in the name of the Father, the Son. and the Holy Ghost, the 
ribbons, which the bride wore in profusion, were cut from her dress, 
and distributed in small portions among the spectators (4). In point of 
personal charms and fashionable acquirements the new queen could 
not enter into competition with her dazzling and formidable rival : 
yet she was not without claims to beauty ; her good nature and good 
sense gave a charm to her conversation, and the more she was 
known, the more she displayed the amiable qualities of her heart. 
The king was gratified beyond his expectations ; he thought himself 
fortunate in the acquisition of such a wife ; and so little did he know 
of his own heart, that he boasted to his friends of the pattern of 
conjugal fidelity which he should thenceforth set to his court (5). 

t?r ik nos ennemis m^me, qae notre conronne ne (3^ Pepys, i. 285. 215. 364. 647. 

soit la premidrc de toate la cbretiente C'etoit (3) From the MS. Relazione dell'Abbate Agretti, 

un malheur que ce tumulte tie Londres ; ce seroit and the faculty for the perfortnauce of the mar- 

mnintenant un inalhcur qu'il ne fut pas arrir^. riage granted to Aubigny by Ellice, dean of the 

i. 132. 136. caUioltc clergy, dated Ap. 23. 

(l) KcMiiet's Register. 512—617. 6S2. Cia- (i) Udy Fanshawc's Memoirs. 144. 

rendoii, 165- (5) If Hume talk of" the homely person " of 
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The royal pair came by easy journeys to Hampton court, and 
lived for a few days in the most edifying harmony. Bui it was not 
the intention of Charles to estrange himself from the company of 
Gastlemaine, nor did she allow him to forget the imprudent promise 
which had been wrung from him by her tears. In fact, he began 
to look upon her as haying now additional claims on him for pro- 
tection : for since the queen's arrival she had borne him a son, 
and her husband had withdrawn to the continent, wilh the view of 
separating himself firom her for ever. One day, therefore, taking 
^^ the lady'' (such was her usual designation) by the hand, he pre- 
sented her to the queen in the midst of a brilliant court. Catherine 
was able to subdue her feelings for the moment. She gave to her 
rival a most gracious reception : but in a few minutes her eyesr 
were suffused with tears ; the blood gushed from her nose y and she 
was conveyed in a At to her apartment (l). By the king, this inci- 
dent was considered a most heinous offence. He declared that h6 
would never submit to the whims of his wife : he had been the 
cause of Castlemaine's disgrace ; he was bound in honour to make 
her reparation. His dissolute companions applauded his firmness ; 
while Ormond and Clarendon ventured to remonstrate against the 
indecency and cruelty of the appointment. T6 their surprise, he 
replied, that whosoever should oppose his design would become 
the object of his everlasting displeasure, and that they, if they 
wished to please him, should employ their influence to overcome 
the obstinacy of the queen (2). Clarendon had the meanness to un- 
dertake an office which he abhorred ^ but Catherine refused to listen 
to his advice ; and Charles in revenge subjected her to tlie most 
painful mortifications. The Portuguese ambassador was insulted on 
her account; her countrywomen were sent back to Portugal; 
Castlemaine was daily introduced into her apartment, where the 
mistress received the attentions of the king and the courtiers, while 
the queen sate alone, silent and unnoticed. For several weeks she 
maintained the unequal contest : at last her resolution failed *, she 
consented to accept the services of her rival, and even treated her 
with kindness in private as well as public. But it was now too late : 
Charles applauded himself for his victory over what he called her 
wayward and wilful temper; and those who had. before admired 
her constancy, pronounced her a weak and mutable woman (3). 
The empire of Castlemaine was established. She waited, indeed, 

Catherine, others who knew her better, describe ** hove, she must be as good a woman as ever 

her differently^ Clarendon, Contin. 167. Clar. «• was born. Her conversation, as much as I can 

Pap, in. Supplem. XX. Pepys, ii. 268.271,2. •« perceive, is very good ; for she has wit enongh, 

Charies himself, in a letter to the chancellor, " and a most agreeable voice. Ton would much 

speaks of her thus : <* Her face is not so exact as " wonder to see bow well we ore acquainted 

" to be called a beauty, though her eyes are " already. In a word, I think myself very happy." 

" excellent good, and not anything on her face Macpherson, Papers, i. 22, note. 

" that in the least degree con shoque one. On the f ll Clorendou, 168. 

'• contrary, she has as much agreeobleness in her (2) See the letter of Charles, note (G). 

'* looks altogether as ever I saw ; and, if I have (a) Clar. 169 — 180> 

** any skill in physiognomy, which I think I 
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( for sach was ibe will of Ihe kiog,) od Gatberine : to the scandal of 
all good proleBtante, she eTea altended her to mass ; but, on other 
occasions, the mistress proved the centre of attraction ^ the king 
was always to be found at her suppers and entertainments ; officers 
were placed and displaced at her suggestion ; and she at last (ri>- 
tained the higher rank of duchess of Clevekiid for herself with re^ 
mainder to Charles and George Fitzroy, her cbiMren by the king. 
Catherine, on the^contrary, abstained from idl political intrigue; 
and, notwithstanding the prejudice against her religion by her con-* 
tinual study to please her husband, the meekness with which she 
bore her wrongs, and the dignity and grace with which she per- 
formed the duties of her station, grew daily in the esteem of Ihe 
public. Charles himself condemned, though he did not reform, bis 
conduct \ and subsequently, on occasion of her sickness, displayed 
all the anxiety and grief of the most affectionafe husband. The 

IMS. physicians had despaired of her life ; and when she prayed him to 

^' *' allow her body to be interred with Ihe remains of her fathers, and 
to protect her native country from the tyranny of Spain, he fell oo 
his knees, and bathed her hands with his tears. Yet from this af- 
fecting scene he repaired immediately to the house of CasUemaine, 
and sought amusement in the company of a new mistress, La 
Belle Stewart, the daughter of Walter, son of lord filantyre(l). 
Catherine, however, recovered, and the king pursued his wonted 
course of dissipation and gallantry. 

With the infanta, Charles had received in money and merchandize 
a portion of 350,000/. This sum afforded a temporary relief to Ihe 
needy monarch; but the expenses of the armament under lord 
Inchiquin for the protection of Portugal, and of the expedition 
destined to take possession of Bombay, soon involved him in fresh 
pecuniary embarrassments. The chancellor, to whose negligence 
he imputed the insufficient provision made for him by the con- 
vention parliament, saw that, to prop up his declining credit, it 
was necessary to discover some new resource^ and he probfli>ly 
suggested, undoubtedly advised, the sale of Dunkirk to the French 

Ma} 19. king. Though a few weeks only had elapsed since he had described 
in strong colours the advantages which the nation derived from the 
possession of thai seaport, Charles, assented to the proposal *, Bel- 

juiie 29. lings was secretly despatched to Paris ; and d'Estrades, who had 
been appointed ambassador to Holland, came to England, at the 
invitation of the king, but under pretence of private business, in 
his way to the Hague. Clarendon's first attempt was to shift the 
responsibility of the measure from himself to the council ; and with 
that view Charles mentioned it at his house before the duke, the 

(l) litres du comte de Coaiminges, Pepys» ▼. '* chec elle, si la demoiselle n'y etoit." 4SS. See 

App. 455* 456< Ho was sore to And Stewart at also the Diaiy of iPepys himself, ii. 4l. 50. 61' 

Castlemaine's, for " il meoafa a dame, oh il 103. 5, 0. lltf. 148« 355. 
'* soape tons les 5oirs,dc ne meltre jamais le pied 
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treasurer, (he lord-genera^ and, the earl of Sandwieta, who, though 
they acknowledged that the charge of the place^ amounting (o 
the annual sum of 130,P00/., exceeded ils real value, were still 
unwilling to part with it, unless at a price which might justify 
the sale in the eyes of the public. The negotiation now began. 
Clarendon asked twelve, d'Estrades offered two millions of livres \ Aug. ?. 
but the first descended by degrees to seven, the olher rose to 
four, and the bargain was at last concluded for five millions. 
Here, however, a new difficulty arose. Charles required to be paid sept. u, 
in ready money ; Louis would only advance two millons, nt once, 
aod pay the rerQaining three by instalmtnt, in (he course of two 
years, fioth were inflexible; and d'Estrades had sent his servants 
OD board a vessel preparatory to his departure, when an expedient 
was proposed and accepted, that Louis should give bills for thesept.iir. 
remainder, payable at different dates, which Charles might sell at 
the highest price that he could procure. The treaty was now signed ; oct. 1 7. 
and tlie conditions 00 both sides were faithfully executed (1). But 
the French king proved too adroit for his English brotter. A banker 
from Paris arrived in London, and, after a short negotiation, dis- 
counted (he bills at something more than si^icteen per cent. But the 
man was in reality a secret agent of fhe French cai>inet ; the money 
which he paid was supplied by the French treasury ; and Louis, by 
this artifice^ was enaUed to buy up his own securities at a profit of 
five liundred thousand Uvres (2). 

Though Charles and his minister congratulated themselves on 
their success, (bey afterwards looked back on it with feelings of 
regret. The sale of Dunkirk had no small influence on the subse- 
quent fortuae of each. The possession of it had flattered the natio* 
nal pride : it was a compensation for the loss of Calais -, it might 
equally open a way into the territory of England's most ancient and 
natural enemy. But Charles had sold it, not, it was said, (o defray 
the expenses of the state, but to satisfy (he rapacity of his mistresses, 
and to indulge in his wonted extravagance ^ and Clarendon had ad- 
vised the sale, not through any wish to gratify hissovereign, but in 
consequence of an enormous bribe from the king of France. This 
charge was undoobtedly false; but the magnificent pile, which tie 
built for the residence of his family, was tak^n as a proof of his 
guilt, and the nasie of Buakirk-house, which it soon obtained, 

(1) Clarendon, in Iho coDtinuAtion of his own qui» faisaut Ic paiemeot de me$ pnipres deniers^ 
life» has given a detailed account of this transact nc profit© it point de U remise — (ffiavres de 
tion, written ovidently for the porpose of excal- Louis XIV. i. 1T«. Backwell was sent to Paris to 

Cting himself : but his narratire is perpetually receive the sum of 2,500,000 livres, which leaves 

lied bj the original docnmenls in the ** Let- a profit to LoaJs of 500.060» as he slates himself, 

tres d'Estrades, 279- 282, 283. 421, etc., in the But, if we may believe the warrant to Backwell 

•upplement to the third volume of Hbe '* Cla- (Lister, Hi. Sit)* Ix-'^i^^s thatsnm to be paid in 

" lendon Papers, xxi. — ^xxv., in Combe's Sale of Paris by Heiinin,the pretended banker, the suur 

" Dnokirk* London, 17««, and Pepys, ii. 869." of 254,000 livres had already been " secured " 

(2) Je gngaai sar ce marchi^ cinq cent milLe ii- in England, which ^ou!d rtnluce the discount to- 
vres, sans que. les Anglois s'en aper9ns8ent...M» eight per cent. 

le banqnief ^oit nn liomme interposd par rooi , 
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serTed to coDfirm and perpetoate (he belief of Ihe people (1). The 
public discontent began to be openly expressed ; Gtaaries saw a for- 
midable party growing up against htm; and Clarendon, after a 
protracted struggle, submitted to his fate, and fled to Ihe eon-- 
iinent (2). 

We may now proceed to an important and perplexing question, 
on which it was impossible for the king to decide, without giving 
offence 4o a considerable portion of bis subjects — the indulgence to 
tender consciences, which he had promised in the declaration from 
Breda. Two years had been suffered to elapse, and yet he had done 
nothing to Ailfil, but muefa that seemed to violate, his word. The 
advocates of intolerance maintained that he was no longer bound by 
the declaration. To whom, they asked, had it been made? To ihe 
parliament then sitting? But that parliament had released him from 
all responsibility, by neglecting to remind him of the subject. To 
the people at large ? But the people had transferred their rights to 
their representatives in the succeeding parliament, and those repre- 
sentatives had set the question at rest by enactments incompatible 
with such indulgence (3). This sophistry, however, did not satisfy 
the royal mind. Charles thought himself bound in honour to re- 
deem his pledge ; and, anxious as he was to replace the church on 
its former foundation, he still deprecated every measure which 
savoured of hardship or persecution against those who dissented 
from it. At the request of the presbyterians, whose deputies were 
introduced to him by the lord*-general, be promised to suspend the 
execution of the act of uniformity for three months, provided they 
would consent to read the book of common prayer during that pe- 
riod. Clarendon, though he disapproved of the promise, thought 
that since it had been made, it ought also to be observed ; but the 
bishops and their friends pronounced it dangerous, the judges 
illegal ; and all agreed that, in defiance of the royal prohibition, the 
patrons of benefices held by non-conformists would present on the 
appointed day, and that their presentations would be allowed by 
the courts of law. With feelings of shame (he king recalled his 
Aug. 34. word : the act came into force on the 24lh of August, and two thou- 
sand ministers (the number is perhaps exaggerated) resigned, or 
were deprived. The whole kingdom resounded with apologies on 
the one side, and complaints on the other. It was said that those 
who would not comply with the regulations, ought not to partake 
of the good things of the church *, that the non-conformists were 
previously intruders ; and that they suffered no more than they ori- 
ginally inflicted. It was replied, that the established clergy were 
ejected during the rage of civil war, the ministers in a season of 

(i) Pepys, ii. 250. solicit the purple for Aobignv. D'fistrades, 959' 
(2) Bctliiigs, wbo, throughout the negotiation, (3) Ketinet's Keg. 650. Address of CouunoaSk 

was interpreter between Clarendon and d'Es- Journals. Feb. 27, 1668. 

trades, was, on its conclusion, setit to Rome to ' 
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domestic (ranquUlity ; the former incumbents, by their hostiUly, 
provoked the resentment of the ruling power ; the present by their 
services in the Restoration deserved its gratitude : the crime of the 
first was their political conduct; of the latter, adhesion to the dic- 
tates of conscience : then a pittance, at least one-fifth of the income, 
was reserved for the family of the suflTerer *, now he was turned adrift, 
with no other resource but the casual benevolence of the pious and 
the humane (1). 

The king, though he had been compelled to yield, yet held him- 
self bound by his promise ; and this feeling was kept alive by re- 
peated petitions from the presbyterians, the independents, and the 
Roman Catholics, who all claimed the benefit of the declaration from 
Breda (2). The question was again referred to the council; the lead- 
ing members argued against indulgence ; Robartes, lord privy seal, 
and Bennet,the new secretary of state, in its favour. The sovereign, 
they contended, possessed, in virtue of his supremacy, the right of 
suspending penal laws in matters of religion *, James and Charles 
had raised a yearly revenue by the sale of protections ; and the 
king might lawfully exercise a power which had never been dis- 
puted in his father or grandfather. The suggestion was approved ; Dec. 6. 
and notice of the royal intention was given in the declaration which 
he published for the purpose of refuting ^' the four scandals cast 
^^ on the government.'' 1"^. The republicans feared, and the dis- 
contented maintained, that the act of indemnity had been passed 
merely as a temporary measure, and that it was still intended to 
sacrifice to the revenge and rapacity of the royalists, the lives and 
fortunes of those who had served the protector or the common- 
wealth. To this ^^ scandal " the king replied by promising that, as 
he had freely confirmed, so he would most religiously observe, 
every provision in the act. 2"*. The successive revolutions of the 
last twenty years had taught men to doubt the stability even of the 
present government. It was the conviction of the royal brothers 
that if, at the commencement of the civil war, their fathers had pos- 
sessed a small regular force, he might at once have put down his 
opponents ; and under this notion, when the army was disbanded, 
they retained in pay two or three regiments, with three troops of 
horse-guards. The whole establishvient did not amount to five 
thousand men (3). Yet this force, i^mall as it was, excited alarm. 

(i) Qarendon, 156 — 160. Kennet, 747. " neral the duke of Albemarle* in extraordinary 
(3) Both independents and presbyterians were " equipage and gallantry, consisting of gentle* 
tme to their principles. The independents <* men of quality and veteran soldiers, excellently 
sought to obtain indulgence for all, catholics as " clad, mounted, and ordered, drawn up in bat- 
well as others : the presbyterians could not in ** talia before their majesties in Hide-park, were 
conscience concur in favour of the catholics, " the old earle of Cleveland trail'd a pike, aiid 
though they would not oppose them. The king " led the right-hind file in a foote company corn- 
might do as he pleased, but they would not ad- " manded by the lord Wentworth his son, a 
vise him, or encourage him to do it. Baxter's ** worthy spectacle and example, being both of 
Life, part ii. p. 429. " them old and valiant soldiers." Evelyn, ii. 

f3) July 4, 1663. " I saw his majesty's guards, 202. See also the Travels of Cosmo, iii. 306. 
" being of Itorse and foot 4000. led by the ge- 
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It might be augmented, and employed not to suppress insurrecUoo, 
but lo subvert the national liberties. Most of the nations on ttie 
continent had been originally fknee : it was by the institution of 
standing armies that they had been enslaved by despotic monarchs. 
Here Charles defended his conduct on the grqund of necessity. 
While so many factious spirits were employed in agitating the public 
mind, neither the person of the sovereign nor the freedom of the 
parliament could be secure without an armed force. Of this proof 
had been furnished by the insurrection under Yenner. But let the 
laws resume their former empire, let the discontented abandon their 
rebellious designs, and he would reduce that force to the smallest 
number consistent with the dignity of the crown ; for he would not 
yield to the most liberal anK)ng his subjects in his detestation of 
military and arbitrary rule. 3"*. By many it was said that the act of 
uniformity proved him to be a faithless unprincipled persecutor. 
He denied the charge. He had, in the first place, as in duty bound, 
provided by the act of uniformity for the settlement of the church ^ 
it was his intention, in the next place, to fulfil his promise of secur- 
ing ease to those who, through the scruples of a misguided con- 
science, refused to conform. For this purpose, he would make it 
hfs special care to solicit ft-om parliament an act enabling him to 
^^ exercise with more universal satisfaction that power of dispens- 
ing, which he conceived to be inherent in the crown.'' Nor did he 
doubt of the concurrence of the two houses. It was a measure to 
which he was pledged by his declaration from Breda, and wittfout 
which it .was unreasonable to expect the restoration of public tran- 
quillity. 4°. But the most pernicious scandal remained, that the 
king was a favourer of popery. This was the artifice by which so 
many well-meaning protestants had been seduced to bear arms 
against his father, and his enemies had recourse to it at the pre- 
sent time with intentions equally disloyal. Of his firm adhesion (o 
the true protestant religion he had giten convincing proofs under 
the most trying circumstances. Yet he could not but know that the 
greater part of the English catholics had adhered, at the risk of 
their lives and fortunes, to the cause of the crown, and consequenUy 
of the church, against those who, under the name of protestants, 
employed fire and sword for the subversion of both *, and therefore 
he .openly avowed that he did not mean to exclude catholics from 
some share of that indulgence which he bad promised to tender 
consciences. It would be unjust to refuse to those who had deserved 
weU, the boon which was granted to those who had not ; and the 
laws against catholics were so rigorous, so sanguinary, that to exe- 
cute them would be to do violence to his nature. Let them not, 
however, presume so much on his goodness as to look for tolera- 
tion, or to scandalise protestants by the open practice of their 
worship ; otherwise they would Und that he knew as well how to be 
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severe when wiidom required U, as indulgent when cliarily and a 
sense of merit claim indulgence ftrom him (1). 

Bat these were doctrines ill adapted to the intolerant notions of 
that age. The declaration, instead of making proselytes, was re- ' 
ceiTed by (he majority of the people with disb^usi of the motives^ 
and a resolution of withstanding the wishes, of the king. They 
could not comprehend how an attachment to the interests of pro* 
testafttism could exist with a willingness to grant any portion of 
indulgence to catholics ^ they recalled to mind the former reports 
of the king's apostacy, which had been circulated by the policy of 
his enemies during the commonwealth ; and they openly asserted 
that he cared little for the suiferings of the dissenters, but merely 
sought, under the pretence of relieving them, to extend the same 
benefit to the papists. Charles, at the opening of the next session^ ^- <>• 
condescended to vindicate himself from these aspersions, and, in viu, is. 
proof of his own orthodoxy, demanded the enactment of new laws 
to check the progress of popery. Bat, with respect to the dissenters, 
he represented it desirable that the crown were vested with the 
power of extending indulgence to the peaceable among them, in 
circumstances when they might otherwise be tempted to expatriate 
themselves, or to conspire against the state. In accordance with the ^eb. n. 
sentiments of the sovereign, the lord privy seal, aided by lord 
Ashley, brought into the upper house a bill enabling the king to 
dispense at his discretion with (he laws and statutes, requiring 
oaths, or subscriptions, or obedience to (he doctrine and discipline 
of the established church (2). Both houses were immediately in a F«b. 2*7. 
flame. The lower, though the bill was not before it, presented to 
the king an address, in which, having Ihank^ him for the other 
parts of the declaration, they contended that the indulgence which 
was sought would amount to the legal establishment of schism, 
would expose his majesty to the ceaseless importunities of the dis- 
senters, would lead to the multiplication of sects and sectaries ; and, 
ending in universal toleration, would produce disturbance instead 
of tranquillity, because men of every religious persuasion form a 
distinct party, pursuing their peculiar interests, and acting in ac- 
cordance with their peculiar prepossessions. In the higher house, Mar. $. 
the lord-treasurer placed himself at the head of the opposition during 
tike first day's debate, he was zealously supported by the bishops ; «»• 13. 
on the second day the chancellor, (hough confined by a severe fit 
of the gou(, left his room to lend his powerful aid (0 the cause of the 
church, and, in the vehemence of his zeal, indulged in a severity of 

(1) Sm tlw DecUntioa an Kennet, Rentier (2) Provided always, dial no tack indulgence 

Mft— 91. It baa been said that the real object of shall be constmed to extend to tolerating tin 

the declaration was tlie introduction of popery ; oae And exCTcise of ihe popish religion in this 

but I am both ignorant why any such intention kingdom. See copy of Act in State Trials, xii. 

shonld be attribnted to the king, and unable to 379- 
discover bow the declaration could have pro- 
duced such effeW. 
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language highly offensf ye to the sovereign. Their efforts succeeded; 
the house passed to a different subject ; and the bill was suffered to 
remain unnoticed on the table (1). Though Charles appeared to 
bear with composure the loss of this his favourite measure, he feft 
the disappointiaent keenly, and expressed his opinion to Clarendon 
with a warmth which surprised and terrified the minister. From 
that day it became manifest that neither Clarendon nor Southamp- 
ton possessed his former credit with the sovereign. As to the bis- 
hops, Charles hesitated not to charge them with ingratitude and 
bigotry. It was, he said, to his promise IVom Breda that they owed 
their restoration to power, and now they employed that power to 
prevent him from fulfilling his promise. It was the intolerance' of 
the prelates under his father which led to the destruction of prelacy, 
and now, as soon as they were replaced in their former situation, 
they reverted to the practice of intolerance. His carriage altered 
with his sentiments. Hitherto he had been accustomed to receive 
and* treat them with the most marked respect. Henceforth he was 
careful to show by his manner that he held them in no esteem; and 
the courtiers, aware of the change in the royal mind, turned their 
persons and their sermons into subjects of sarcasm and ridicule (2). 
The king was, however, doomed to drink more deeply of the 
cup of mortification. He had asked permission to sheMer the ca- 
tholics, who had served the royal cause, from the extreme severity 

Mar. 31. of thc penal statutes, and in return both houses presented to him an 
address Ibr a proclamation ordering all catholic priests to quit the 

Apr. 3. kingdom, under the penally of death. After a faint struggle he ac- 
quiesced. The champions of orthodoxy followed up their success ; 
and, affecting to comply with the royal recommendation, intro- 
duced a bill to check the growth of popery, but coupled with it 

Apr. 27. another to arrest the diffusion of non-conformity. Both passed 
with rapidity through the house of commons ; but in the house of 
lords their progress was continually impeded by the objectio.ns of 
the presbylerian and catholic peers ; and their patrons, before the 
prorogation, substituted in their place an address to the king, to 

July 35. put in execution all the penal laws against catholics, dissenters and 
sectaries of every description (3). 

June 18. During this session, whilst the commons were engaged with the 
consideration of the revenue, Charles, through secretary Coventry, 

(1) C. Jonrnals, Feb. 27. 3ft. L. Joarnak, xi. rendon himself writes to Ormond, (Jan. 31) that 
478. ft3. 6. 91. Bennet had read the declaration he made many objections. At the second read- 
to Clarendon, who was confined to his chamber ing, " 1 tokl faim» by the time he had writ a» 
with the goat. He objected to some passages. *' many declarations as I had done» hee wonld 
Corrections were therefore made, and the de- " find they are a very ticklish commodity, and 
claration was read to him a second time. Did he "that the first care is to bee that they do no 
then approve ? According to Bennet in a letter to " hurt."— .Ibid. 233. This remark does not shew> 
Ormond, Jan. 13. *< Be had it distinctly read that he disapproved of the alterations. 
" twice to him, periode by periode, and not only (2) Clarendon, 245—9. Life of James, i. 428- 
" approved it, but applauded the contents of it, Pepys, ii. 27- 38. 57. 

" and assured mee it was entirely according to (3) L. Joum. xi. 5S8. 578. C. Juurn. Ap. 27; 

" his minde."— Lister's Clarend iii. 232. Cla- May 30. 
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infonned them that odo of the members, sir Richard Temple, had 
offered in his own name and the name of his friends, ^' to undertalce 
^' his majesty's business," and to settle the revenue to his liking, if 
the king would honour them with his confidence ; and afterwards, 
in answer to an address from the house, be signified, that the mes- juae 2g 
sage to him from Temple had been delivered by the earl of Bristol. 
That nobleman immediately requested to be heard in his own jus- jaoe 27. 
tification ; and, being admitted within the bar, said, that it- was 
neither his intention to accuse sir Richard Temple, for be was cer- joIt 1. 
tainly innocent ;9or to contrtdict his sovereign, for his majesty's 
testimony was beyond exception : but he might be allowed to say 
that his language to the king must have been very different from his 
thoughts. What he had meant to suggest to him was, that the con- 
cession of benefits to the people should precede the deoiand of 
money by the sovereign ; and that, if this had been done, there was 
not a member in so loyal a house of commons, not even sir Ri- 
chard Temple, who would not cheerfully have come forward to 
relieve the pecuniary wants of the sovereign. This ingenious ex- 
pianalion was favourably received, and a resolution voted, that the 
earl had not failed in his duty to the king, nor in respect to that 
house, nor in justice to sir Richard Tem(^. 

Thus far Bristol had triumphed; and Charles felt his defeat most 
poignantly. In the interview between them, in the presence of lord 
Arlington, the king expressed his resentment in terms of vilupera- jaiy 9. 
lion, ^ind theearl, forgetting the respect due to the monarch, openly 
reproached him with his amours, his indolence, and his extrava- 
gance ; charged him with sacrificing his best friends to the malice 
of the chancellor, and declared that unless justice were done to him 
within twenty-four hours, he would do that which should astonish 
both the king and his minister. It was with difficulty that Bristol 
escaped from the personal resentment of Charles. The next day 
he proceeded to execute his threat ; and rising in the house of lords, 
impeached Clarendon of high treason, and of divers heinous mis- 
demeanors. But this pompous denouncement, when he descended juiy u. 
into particulars, dwindled into the ridiculous charge that the chan- 
cellor had laboured, both by his public conduct and private dis- 
course, to create a belief that the king was in heart a papist, and 
that on himself, his vigilance, and authority, depended the pre- 
servation of the prolestant establishment. The judges being con- J^ij in- 
sulted, replied that none of the charges, if they could be proved, 
would amount to the guilt of high treason. The lords adopted the 
opinion of the judges ; and the king issuing a warrant for the ap- 
prehension of the accilser, put an end to the impeachment. Bristol Aug. 9. 
abscqnded -, and did not appear at court till the fall of his adver- 
sary (1). 

(0 See Clarendon, 308. Pcpys, ii. 70. .90. 95. Ufa of James i. 427. Pari. Hisst. iv. 369.383. 
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In the summer, the cause of iDtoleranee acquired additional 
strength from a partial rising of enthusiasts in tha northern counties. 
The government had been apprised of their intentions ; the duke of 
Buckingham, in quality of the king's lieutenant, proceeded with a 
detachment olguards to York, and summoned the militia ; and about 

' Oct. fifty persons were arrested in Yorkshire and Westmoreland, of 
whom seyeral paid the forfeit of their folly with their liyes. From 
thtir situation in life it was plaift that they acted under the secret 
guidance of otheis. Some professed the doctrines of the fiflh^mo- 
narchy men ; others justified tbemseKes on the plea that the parlia* 
roent had sitten more than three years, and that by the triennial 
act, passed in the 16th of Charles I., in defoult of writs issued by 
A. a. the kingy the freeholders were permitted to assemble of themseiyes 

M!fr!^6. for the clioioe of new members. When Charles opened the next 
session, he embraced the opportunity to suggest the repeal of an 
act which thus furaished a plea for seditious meetings, while the 
patrons of intolerance drew from the insurrection a new argument 
in favour of additional severities for the suppression of religious 

Apr. 5. dissent. A compromise seems to have taken place. It was, indeed, 
enacted that parliament should never be discontinued for more 
than three years *, but, to satisfy the king, all the compulsory clauses 
of the triennial act, which directed the keeper of the great seal to 
issue writs, and the sheriffs to hold elections, in defiance of the 
royal pleasure, were repealed *, and, on the other hand, Charles 
reluctanUy gave his consent to the conventicle act, which, it was 

Hay 17. hoped, would extinguish every fbrm of heterodox worship. All 
meetings of more than five individuals, besides those of the fa- 
mily, for any religious purpose not according to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, were declared seditious and unlawful conventicles; 
and it was enacted that the punishment of attendance at such 
meeting by any person above sixteen years of age should be, for 
the first offence, a fine of five pounds, or imprisonment during 
three months ; for the second, a fine of ten pounds, or impri- 
sonment during six months ; for the third, a fine of one hundred 
pounds, or transportation for seven years ; and that if the con* 
science of the offender led him to transgress the law more than 
thrice, the fine at each repetition of the offence should be augmented 
by the additional sum of one hundred pounds (1). This act, so in« 

Lords' Journals, xi. 55. S9» 60. State Trials, the taUe; and when the king came to gWe the 

Si 2. 8. C. Joumab, 166S, Jbm 13. 20. 26* royal assent, was not to be found. Of course H 

July 1. ^ did not pass into a» act. In Uke maaner, on th* 

(l) Miscel. Anl SI6. 19. 30. L. Jonm. 620. Ust day of the present session, a proWso to the 

C. Jonm. Ap. 28 ; May 12. 14. 16. St. 16. Car. conTeatid^ act respecting the Quakers was alao 

11, c. i, 4. Pepys, ii. 172. The conventicle act stolen : but the former accident bad awakeaed 

was limited as an experiment, to the duration of the vigilance of the clerk, and he discovered &e 

three years. Of the tricks sometimes employed in theft in time to provide another copy of the pro* 

parliament at these periods the reader nouiy form viso, and to have it passed throu(J> both hoiLses 

some notion from the following instances : on the before the king's arrival. L. Joaru. xi. S77» 

last day of the preceding session a bill fio» the 61 ft, 20. 
better observance of the sabbath was stafen off 
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toleraot in its principle, and so penal in its eonsequenees, was 
trnmediately enforced : it equally affected catholics and every deno- 
mination of dissenters ; but it was felt the niost severely by the 
cpiakers, because, while others, when they met for the purpose of 
wci«hip, sought to elude detection, these religionists, under the 
^idance, as they thought, of the Spirit of God, deemed it their 
duty to assemble openly, and to set at defiance the law of man. To 
describe the numerous and vexatious informations, prosecuUoni^ 
fines and imprisonments which followed, would only fatigue the 
patience, and pain the feelings, of the reader. I may, however, 
observe that the world had seldom witnessed a more flagrant viola* 
tiotfof a most solemn engagement. Toleration had been offered and 
was accepted ; the king had been restored„and the church re-estab- 
lished ; and now, that the price was paid, the benefit was with- 
held ; imd, instead of the indulgence promised in the contract^ 
was substituted a system of penalties and persecution. The blame, 
however, ought not to rest with the king. He did, as far as we can 
judge from outward appearances, his best to fulfil his word. But 
the benevolent intentions of the monarch were opposed by the 
most powerful of his ministers ; and the bigotry of these ministers 
was sanctioned by the prejudices and resentments of the parliament. 
Charles had now reigned four years, respected and courted by 
his neighbours : in an evil hour he was persuaded, against his 
better judgment, to unsheathe the sword, and to encounto* the 
uncertain chances of war. He had formed a correct notion of the 
importance of commerce to the interests of his kingdom^ and was 
encouraged and seconded by his brother James, in his attempts 
to improve and extend the foreign trade of the Enghsh merchants. 
With-this view, theAfrican company had been established by charter*, 
the dukeaccepted the ofiice of governor ; and the committee of ma- 
nagement, of which he was chairman, constantly met in his apart- 
ments at Whitehall. The company flourished -, they imported gold 
dust fri>m. the coast of Guinea, and supplied, at a great profit, the 
West India planters with slaves : but they met with formidable ri-r 
vals in the Dutch traders, who, during the civil war, had erected 
several forts along the coast of Africa, and now employed their 
superior power and influence to thwart the efforts, and arrest the 
progress, of the English intruders. The African company com* 
plained*; their complaints were echoed by the East India company, 
whose commerce was eiqposed to similar impediments and injuries ; 
and the merchants in the city called aloud for war, to protect their 
intesesls, and ourb the insolence of the Hollanders. James advo* 
cated their cause with his brother. Such, he maintained, was the 
commercial rivalry between the two nations, that in the course of 
a few, years war would inevitably ensue. But then it would be toc» 
late. Now w^s the proper time, before the race of naval com- 
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manders, formed under the commoDweaUh, should become extinct. 
But Charles (and he was supported by Ciarendon) rejected the ad-* 
Tice. He had learned wisdom from the history of his father and 
his grandfather. They had been driyen into war by the clamour 
of the nation ; and the charges of war, in a short tinie, rendered 
them dependent on (he will of the popular leaders in parliament (1). 
. There was at this time a marked contrast between the characters 
•f the royal brothers. Charles, though oppressed with debt, scattered 
his money heedlessly and profusely ; James was careful to measure 
his expenses by the amount of his income. The king seemed to 
make gallantry the chief occupation of life ; the duke to look upon 
it as an amusement ^ and, while the one daily spent his time, 
'* sauntering'' in the company of his mistresses, the other attended 
to his duties in the admiralty with the exactitude of the meanest 
clerk on the establishment. In point of abilities, Charles was con* 
sidered superior ; but he wanted strength of mind to refuse an 
importunate suitor, or to resist the raillery and sarcasm of those 
whom he made his companions. James, with a judgment less 
correct, and with knowledge less extensiye, formed his resolutions 
with slowness, but adhered to them with obstinacy. His word 
was esteemed sacred; his friends relied with confidence on his 
support, whatever sacrifice it might cost him ; and his enemies 
knew that, till he had brought them on their knees, he would 
never forgive their offences. Yet no diversity of temper or opinion 
could diminish the affection of the two brothers. James was the 
most dutiful of subjects ; and, however he might disapprove the 
judgment, he always concurred in seconding the will, of the sove- 
reign. He was easy of access, and affable in discourse -, but his 
constant attention to preserve the dignity of his rank gave to his 
manner a stateliness and distance repulsive of that ftadom and 
familiarity which the laughter-loving king indulged in the asso* 
elates of his pleasures. In private life the duke was loved by few, 
but feared or respected by all : in public, his industry was the 
theme of commendation ; and the fame which he had acquired 
in the Freneh army was taken as an earnest of his fliture military 
prowess (2). 
Mar. 21. On thc last meeting of parliament, the complaints of Ihe mer- 
. chants were heard before a committee of the lower house. They 
^ „ contended that the, treaty concluded by the Dutch with Cromwell, 
1662. and since renewed by them with the king, was not yet executed ; 
that the injuries sustained by the English traders had not been re- 
dressed, nor the island of Poleron restored; that English ships were 
still seized and condemned under frivolous pretences ; that the na-* 

tives of Africa and the Indies were ft-equently induced by promises 

• 

^l) Oarendon, 196—201. Pepys, ii. 173. de Grammont, i. 141. Burnet, i. 287. Pepys, ii. 

(2)Sheffi«U«diik.«orBackingiiam,ii.78.Mem. 143.188. 
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and bribes Id demolish the £nglMi factories; that the Dutch, by 
INToclaimiBg fictitious iivars, and establishing pretended bfockades, 
assttined the right of excluding their ritals from the most frequented 
ports, and tto most valuable so^cet of profit, and that the losses 
of tlie EngUsb merchants amounted, on a moderate calculation, 
to the enormous sum of seven or eight thousand pounds (1). The 
comnriltee decided in favour of ^e complainants ; Clifford, the 
cbairman, supported Iheir cause with considerable warmth, and 
Dowwng added the weight of his authority, derived from the ofiice 
which he held as English resident at the Hague, bc^h for the pro- 
tector and the king (2). He was a bold, rapacious, and unprincipled 
man, who under Cromwell bad extorted by menaces considerable 
sums, in the form of prefents, from the Dutch merchants, and who 
now, ^y the violence of his speeches in parliament, and afterwards 
by the haughtiness of bi^ carriage to the States, provoked a suspi- 
cion that he looked forward to a similar termination oflhe existing 
quarrel. The ^mmons voted an address, in whieto fiiey petitioned ^^^^ 
the king to take an effectual course for the speedy redress of these ^pr. 21. 
iiyuries, with a promise to stand by him, with their lives and for-- 
tunes» against all opposition ; the lords concurred ^ and Charles re- 
plied, that he would demand justice by his ambassador, and, in ^i*^- ^^ 
case o( denial, would rely on the offer which they had made to 
1pm. StiB, to dispassionate observers it appeared that, with a MtCIe 
conciliation on either pari, the-quarrel might be amicably adjusted. 
Bot Charles no longer listened fo the suggestions of prudence, when 
be found that 1^ acceding to the popular wish, he might gratify his 
personal resientments against the Louvestein faction, which had 
long ruled the destinies of the republic. That faction had heaped ' 
indigDities on him during his exile, had stripped the house of 
Orange, of which his nephew was the head, of its ancient digni- 
ties, and what was perhaps a more unpardonable^ offence, had 
suffered caricatures to be published in ridicule of his apathy^ his 
askours, and his indigence (3>« On the other hand, De Wilt, wbey 
was acknowledged as the Louvestein leader, felt no disposition to 
make any concession to the menace? of a rival natioif. He was 
resolved to maintain the commercial superiority of his countrymen ; 
he considered the Dutch navy as a match for that of England, and, 
by a defensive alliance, he had already secured the assistance of 
France. By some it was thought that the obstinacy of the States had 
been supported by the intrigues of Louis. But the contrary was the 
fact ; for it suited not the interests of that prince to provoke or 
foment a quarrel, which must involve him ia a war with England, 
at a time when he meditated hostilities against Spain (4). 

(t) t. JoBTfi, xi. 599. 620. 626. (3j Pepys, ii, 125. 

(2) He wasficeustoined to leave the Hagne oc- C^) L. Journ. 600. 3. Com. Jouni. App. 21 . 29. 

casioMlly to attend his duty in partiaincrit. Ctn- Temple, i. 305. 7. Louis, ii. 5. I<e Clcrc. ii. 62. 

rendoftk 224. Basnage, 711. 

VII. 18 
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Id the mean while the Afrioaa company had despatched sir 
Robert Holmes, with a few small ships of war, to recover the 
castle of Gape Corse, of which they had been dispossessed by 
their rivals. In searching a Datoh vessel, he discovered certain 
documents respecting Yalkenberg, the Dutch governor, and the 
hostile tenor of these papers induced him to exceed his own 
p«i>* commission, and to assume offensive operations (1). He compelled 
the foris on Goree to surrender, reduced the castle of Cape Corse, 
destroyed several factories on the coast, and then stretched across 
the Atlantic to the settlement of New Amsterdam, originally aif 
English colony , and • lately recovered by sir Richard Nicholas, 
who, in honour of the duke, his patron, had given to it thd 
name of New York (2). On the first intelUgence of these pro- 
ceedings, the Dutch ambassador presented an energetic remon- 
strance to the king, who replied, that the expedition had been 
sent out by the private authority of the company, that Holmef^ 
should be put on his trial at his return, and thai strict Justice 
should be measured out to all the parties concerned (3). With this 
assurance the States-general wece satisfied ^ but De Witt refused to 
sit down tamely under the affront. By his intrigues with the 

j>uy 31. states of Holland, he procured an order, loosely and ambiguously 
worded, to pass through the States-generaf, and this, with a 
secret explanation, was forwarded to De Ruyter, the commander 
of the Dutch squadron in the Mediterranean. He had been sent 
there to cruise against the Turkish corsairs, in company with 
Lawson, the English admiral; but now, pretending that he had 
orders to destroy a squadron of pirates at the Canaries, he se- 
parated from his allies, retaliated on the English, along the coast 

Sept. 2s. of Guinea, the injuries which they had inflicted on his country- 
men, and, crossing to the West India islands, captured above 

Oct. 14. twenty sail of English merchantmen. Lawson, through want of 
instructions, , did not follow De Ruyter, but he was careful to 
inform the duke of York of his probable destination *, and, by 
order of that prince, two English fleets swept the narrow seas 
of the Dutch traders, which, to the number of one hundred and 
thirty sail, were carefully guarded in the English ports, as a 
fund of indemnification to the sufferers from the expedition under 
De Ruyter (4). 

(1) Tbo king of Fautinc had been supplied (3) Holmes, on his return, was committed to 
with money and ammunition to induce him to the Tower, but cleared himself tb the satisfarSion 
attack the English fort at Cormautine. The Dutch of the king. Heath, Contin. 532. FepyB, ii. 
denied the charge, but Charles replied, ''that he 338- 

*• has as full evidence of it, aa h« can have that (4) Life of James, i. 403. Cbrendon, 225. 227. 

'" there is such a fort." L. Journ. zi. 627. !■« Clerc, ii. 65. 67. Basuage, 714. His majesty's 

(2) Charles granted this tract of land to his NarratWe in Lords' Journ. xi. 625. The corn- 
brother, 12th March, 1664. Sir Richard Nicholas plaint of Charles in this narrative is confirmed 
was groom of the lied'chaniher to the duke of by d'Eslrades, who attributes the war to the ex* 
Tork. Life of James, i. 400. Dalrymple, ii. App. pedilion of Kuyter in obedience tQ the order of 
27. By mistake he has printed ihe letter with the De Witt, " sans attendre, selon la disposition dv 
date of 1669. 14 article de 1662, que le tennBd'nn (an) fiii 
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Charles, however, before he would rush blindly into the contest, 
determined to secure a provision of money adequate to the un- 
dertaking. The charge of the war was calculated at two mil- 
lions and a half, a sum unprecedented in the annals of English 
finance : but the passions of the people were roused, and the coun- 
cil had the art to remove from themselves the odium of the 
demand. By their secret persuasion, sir Richard Paston, a country 
gentleman of independent fortune, brought forward the proposi- j^^^, ^s. 
lion in the house of commons ; and, when to carry on the de- 
ception, a known dependent of the ministers rose to suggest a 
smaller sum, he was eagerly interrupted by two members, supposed 
to have no connexion with the court. The artifice escaped notice, 
and the original motion was carried, after an animated debate, by a. n. 
a m^ority of seventy voices. The lords assented, and the king p^Jf^^ 
issued a declaration of war (1). 

The provisions of this money-bill deserve the readers atten- 
tion, because they put an end to the ancient system of taxation, 
and effected a considerable change in the acknowledged immu- 
nities of the clergy, l*". He is aware thai, from the commence- 
ment of the contest between Charles I. and his parliament, down 
to the restoration of his son, the manner of raising supplies by 
grants of subsidies, tenths, and fifteenths, had been abandoned, 
for the more certain and less cumbrous expedient of levying 
monthly assessments on the several counties. The ministers of 
Charles were not ignorant of the superior merit of the new plan *, 
but, as it was originally a revolutionary measure and had excited 
the complaints of the people, they had deemed il prudent, in 
a former session, to revert to the old monarchical model. The 
experiment, however, failed ; the four last subsidies had not raised 
more than one half of the sum at which they were calculated; 
the house consented that the new grant should be levied by 
twelve quarterly assessments on the counties (2) ; and from that 
period the ancient subsidies fell into desuetude. 2^. Hitherto the 
clergy had preserved the honourable privilege of taxing them- 
selves, and had usually granted in convocation the same number 
of clerical subsidies as was voted of lay subsidies by the two 
houses of parliament. But this distinction could not conveniently 
be maintained, when mdney was to be raised by county rates; 
and it was therefore agreed that the right of the clergy should 
be waived in the present instance, but, at the same lime, 6e 
preserved for them by a proviso in the act. The proviso, however, 

nasse, pendant leqnel le Roi de la Grande Bre- reconciled wUh the jouruab. See Clar. 238— 231 . 

taene deroit faire rfoarer I'entreprise du cbeva- Pepys tells us that, in framing the estimates, the 

lier Bolmes." D'Uatradei, W. 315. *« Intra anni AdnairaUy stadiod to make, the cUari^es ol th« 

madam." Damont, vi. par. ii. p. 424. !••' ye"*" °» *"§*' «» possible, ii. 228. 

(I) Com. Joum. Nov. 25— Feb. 3. Ix)rds' (2) Car. ii. c. i. 
Jmirn. xi, 654. Qarendon's statement cauuol be 
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was illusory, and tbe riglil has ne^m sinee been exercised. In 
return, the clergy claimed^ what could not to Justice be denied, 
tbe privilege of voting as freeholders at elections -, a prirllege 
which, though never expressly granted, has since been recognised 
by different statutes (1). But a consequence followed from this ar- 
rangement, which probably was not foreseen. FVom Che moment 
that the convocation ceased to vote money, it became of little 
service to the crown. It was no longer suffered to deliberate, 
to frame ecdesiastical canons, or to investigate the conduct, or 
regulate the concerns, of the church. It was, indeed, sammoned, 
and the members met as nsoal, but merely as a matter of form ; 
for a royal mandate immediately arrived, and an adjournment, 
prorogation, or dissolution followed. That, however, which seems 
the most nitraordittary is, that this change in the constftotion, 
by which one of the three estates ceased, in fact, to exist, and 
a new class of freeholders, unknown to the law, was created, 
owes its origin, not to any legislative enactment, but to a merely 
verbal agreement between the lord chancellor and archbishop 
Sheldon (2). 

From parliament, the lord high admiral hastened to the Gun- 
fleet to superintend the naval preparations : Gharies, by his com- 
mands, and occasionally by his presence, seconded the industry 
of his brother (3) ; and, before the end of April, the most for- 
midable fleet that England had ever witnessed, was ready to 
contend for the empire of the sea. Tbe duke, despising the narrow 
prejudices of party, had called around him the seamen who 
fought and cnoquered in the last war; and when the duke of 
Buckingham and other n<Memen, whose only recommendation 
was their birth and quality, solicited commissions, he laconicaHy 
replied, that they might serve as volunteers; but experience alone 
could qualify them to command. The future operations were ar- 
ranged with his council, and, at his suggestion, an improvement 
was adopted, that something of that order should be introduced 
into naval, which was observed in military engagements. If was 
agreed that the fleet shouki be divided into three squadrons ; the 
red under the command of the duko, the while under that of 
prince Rupert, and the blue under the earl of Sandwich ; that 
it should be formed in line preparatory to battle; and that the 
several captains should be enjoined to keep the stations allotted 
• to them by their respective commanders (4): James unfurled his 
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't) lOth Ahm, c. 9S. 18tk Genrge II. c. 18. *< that were hmtltb at Woolidge, whick have my 

(3) Sm Eduifd, 818. Bornet, i. 340, note ; iT. <« inTention in them, they will outsail any of the 

508, Aote. *« French doopea." I^anadmnie, MSS. MCGVI. 

(8) Oiarlea paid mach attention to naval a^* p. 192. 

faits. lie atndied tbe art of ship-huilding, and (4) ** This waa the lint wat wherein Sfchtinf 

persnaded himself that he could make improve " in a line, and a regalar iotm of battle, waa ob- 

nenU in it. In a letter to prince Rupert, he *• aerved." Life of Jamee, i. 4«5« This ayBtcm in- 

•ays, " I believe that if yon trie the two sloopes trodaced by the duke woa invariably followed 
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flag on board llie Royal Charles^ ninety-eigbt sail of Ihe line Apr. 21. 
and foor (Ire ships followed him io »ea (1) ; and for moee than 
a oiooUi this formidable armament insulted (he coast of HoHand, 
and rode Iriumphant in the German ocean. 

At length an easterly wind drove the English to their own shores, 
and the Dutch fleet immediately put to sea. It sailed in seven di- 
vistODS, comprising one hundred and thirteen ships of war, under 
the command in chief of Opdara, an oflQcer, who in the late war 
had deserved Ihe confidence of his countrymen. It exhibited a 
gallant and animating spectacle : the bravest and the noblest youths 
of Holland repaired on board to share Ihe dangers of the expedition ; 
and, as the adviral had received a positive order to fight, every 
heart beat high with ihe hope or assurance of victory. Opdam 
himself was an exception. His experienced eye discovered, in the 
insufficiency of many among his captains, and the consiltulion of 
Iheir crews, reason to doubt the result of a battle ; and to his con* 
fidanls he observed — '^ I know what prudence would suggest ; but 
^^ I must obey my orders, and by this time to-morrow you shall 
^* see me crowned with laurel or with cypress (2)'\ 

Early in the morning of the third of June the hostile fleets de- /une 3. 
scried each other near Lowesloffe. Seven hours were spent In at- 
tempts on each side to gain and keep the advantage of the wind ; 
at lenglh Ihe English, by a skilful nanoBuvre, tacked in the same 
direction with the enemy, and accompanied them in a parallel line, 
Hi the signal was made for each ship to bear down and 4«gage its 
oppoaenl. The sea was calm : not a doud could be seen in the sky ; 
and a gentle breeze blew fh>m the south-west. The two nations 
fought wiUi their characteristic obstinacy ^ and, during fours hours, 
Ihe issue hung in suspense. On one oecasioo the duke was in the 
most ioHDinent peril. All the ships of the red squadron, with Ihe 
exception of two, had dropped out of the line to reit; and the 
weight of the enemy's fire was directed against his flag*ship, the 
Royal Charles. The earl of Falmouth, the lord Muskerry, and 
Boyle, son to the earl of Buriington, who stood by his side were 
slain by the same shot ; and James himself was covered with the 
blood of his slaughtered friends. Gradually, however, the disabled 
ships resumed their slations ; the English obtained the superiority ; 
and Ihe fire of the enemy was observed to slacken. A short pause 
allowed the smoke to clear away *, and the confusion, which the 
duke observed on board his opponent, Ih^ Siendrachl, bearing 
Opdam's flag, induced him to order all his guns to be discharged 
into her in succession, and with deliberate aim. At the third shot 

tOlClok's "Embj on IffATal Taotics" ioducfld six merchMt'ships carry in^ from forty to fifty 

Lord Rodney to hrt9k tluroni^ tb« enemy'* line gun*. Life of James, 405. Maopberion's Papen, 

in Us Tielory of the isttk •£ AprU, If 82. i. 31 . 

(i) Three wen first ntca, eteveo eccond, Sfteen (1) Baxnage, i. T41 . 
tbird, thirty-two foarth, eleran Mk, oad twenty- • ' 
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from Ihe lower tier, she blew up, and the admiral, with five hun- 
dred men, perished in the explosion. Alarmed at the loss of their 
commander Ihe Dutch fled. James led the chase; the four stern - 
most sail of the enemy ran foul of each other, and were consumed 
by a fire-ship, and three others shortly afterwards experienced the 
same fate. But Van Tromp kept the fugitiyes together, whilst the 
darkness of the nighl retarded the pursuit of the conquerors; and 
in the morning the Dutch fleet was moored in safety within the 
shallows (i). In this action, the most glorious hitherto fought by 
the navy of England, the enemy lost four admirals, seven thou- 
sand men slain, or mjide prisoners, and eighteen sail either burnt 
or taken. The loss of the victors was small in proportion. One 
ship of fifty guns had been taken in the beginning of the action ; 
and the killed and wounded amounted to six hundred men. But 
among the slain, besides the noblemen already mentioned, were 
the earls of Marlborough and Portland, and two distinguished naval 
commanders, the admirals Lawson and Sampson (2). 

At another time the report of such a victory would have been re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy ; but it 
came at a time when the spirits of men were depressed by one of 
the most calamitous visitations ever experienced by this or any 
other nation. In the depth of the last winter two or three isolated 
cases of plague had occurred in the outskirts of the metropolis. The 
fact excited alarm, and directed the attention of the pid)lic to the 
weekly variations in the bills of mortality. On the one hand, the 
cool temperature of the air, and the frequent changes in the 
weather, were hailed as favourable circumstances ; on the other> it 
could not be concealed that the number of deaths, from whatever 
cause it arose, was progressively on Ihe advance. In this state of 
suspense, alternately agitated by their hopes and fears, men looked 
to (he result with the most intense anxiety ; and, at length, about 
the end or May, under the influence of a warmer sun, and with 
the aid of a close and stagnant atmosphere, the evil burst forth in 
all its terrors. From the centre of St. Giles's the infection spread 
with rapidity over the adjacent parishes, threatened the court at 
Whitehall, and, in defiance of every precaution, stole its way into 
JuQe 29. the city. A general panic ensued. The nobility and gentry were 
the first to flee ; Ibe royal family followed ; and then all, who valued 
their personal safety more than the considerations of home and in- 

(l) The result of the victory would have been lead the ship into the midst of the enemy; and, 

more complete, had not the Royal Charles during failing in this, after a pause, ddivered to him aa 

the night sbkened sail and brought to, which order, or something like an ordei^, to the saoM 

detain«l the rest of the fleet. For some timethe effect. Burnet insinuates that the order came tnm 

fact was concealed from the duke, who had re- the duke ( i. 377 ); that it was forged by Brunk- 

tired to rest : but it gradually became known, hard appears from the inquiry b^re the house 

and, from an inquiry instituted by the house of (ibid. 378, note), from CUrendon, 269, and 

commons, it appeared that Brunkhard, one of the from the Life of James, i . 4 1 S. 

duke's servants, who had. been greatly alarmed (2) There are numerous accounts of tKi» 

during the battle, endeavoured at night to per* battle : I have preferred that given in the life of 

suade the master to shorten sail, lest he should James, i. 4OT'-4l&. 
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terest, prepared to imitate the example. For some iweeks 4he tide 
of emigration flowed from every outlet towards the country ; it was 
checi^ed at last by the refusal of the lord mayor to grant certificates 
of heallb, and by the opposition of the neighbouring townships, 
which rose in their own defence, and formed a barrier round the 
devoted city (1). 

The absence of the fugitives, and the consequent cessation of x 
trade and the breaking up of establishments, served to aggravate 
the calamity. It was calculated that forty thousand servants had 
been left without a home, and the number of artisans and labour- 
ers thrown out of employment was still more considerable. It is 
true that the charity of the opulent seemed to keep pace with the 
progress of distress. The king subscribed the weekly sum of 1000/. 
the city of 600Z. ; the queen dowager, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the earl of Graven, and the lord mayor, distinguished them- 
selves by the amount of their benefactions; and the magistrates 
were careful to ensure a constant supply of provisions in the 
markets : yet the families that depended on casual relief for the 
means of subsistence were necessarily subjected to privations, which 
rendered them more liable to receive, and less able to subdue, the 
contagion. The mortality was at first confined chiefly to the lower 
classes, carrying off in a larger proportion the children thl^n the 
adult, the females than the males. But, by the end of June, so npid 
was the diffusion, so destructive were the ravages of the disease, 
that the civil authorities deemed it time to exercise the powers 
with which they had been invested by an act of James I. ^' for joiy i. 
the charitable relief and ordering of persons infected with the 
plague (2).'' !<". They divided the parishes into districts, and 
allotted to each district a competent number of officers, under the 
denomination of examiners, searchers, nurses, and watchmen. 
2"*. They ordered that the existence of the disease, wherever it 
might penetrate, should be made known to the public by a red 
cross, one foot in length, painted on the door, with the words, 
'^ Lord have mercy on us,'' placed above it. From that moment 
the house was closed ; all egress for the space of one month was 
inexorably refused; and the wretched inmates were doomed to 
remain under the same roof, communicating death one to the other. 
Of these many sunk under the horrors of their situation : others, 
driven by despair, eluded the vigilance, or corrupted the fidelity of 
the watchmen, and by their escape, instead of avoiding, served to 
disseminate the contagion (3). 3"". Provision was also made for the 

.(l) Monk reinaioed in lown as the sole repr«- sion of parliament a bill was introdttced to extend 

aentatire of eoremment, and faith full j perform- these powers, but was lost through the refusal 

ed his daty daring the pestilence, though he con* of the lords to allow their houses to be shut up 

sidercd- himself in greater danger than if he at the discretion of the constables. L. Jouro. xi. 

were in action with the Dutch fleet. Clarend. 698< Marrell, i. 52. 

-Life. (3) Persons thus escaping, if .taken in com- 

2) Sfat of Realm, ir. 16^ In the next ses- pany with others, and found to have infectious 
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speedy intermeDt of the dead. In (be day lime officers were always 
OD the watch to withdraw from public view the bodies of those who 
expired id the sireels^ duriDg the night the tinkling of a ben, 
accompanied with the glare of linlcs, announced the approach of 
ttie pest-^cart, making ils round to receive the victims of the last 
twenty-four hours; No coffins were prepared; no funeral service 
was read ; no mourners were permitted to follow the remains of 
their relatives or friends. The oart proceeded to the nearest ceme- 
tery, and shot its burden into the common grave, a deep and 
spacious pit, capable of holding some scores of bodies, and dug in 
the churchyard, or, when the churchyard was full, in the outskirts 
of the parish. Of the hardened and brutal conduct of the men (o 
whom this duty was committed, men taken (h>m (he refuse of 
society, and lost to all sense of morality or decency, instances were 
related, to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in the 
annals of human depravily(l). 

The disease generally manifesled itself by the usual febrile symp- 
toms of shivering, nausea^ headache, and ddirium. In some these 
affeclions were so mild as to be mistaken for a slight and transient 
indisposition. The. victim saw not, or would not see, the insidious 
approach of his foe ; he applied lo his usual avocations, (ill a sudden 
fliiolness came on, the macute, the fatal ^' tokens,'' appeared on his 
breast, and within an hour life was extinct. But, in most cases, the 
pain and the delirium left no room for doubt. On the third or 
fourth day, buboes or carbuncles arose ; if these could be made to 
suppurate, recovery might be anticipated; if they resisted the ef- 
forts of nature, and the skill of the physician, death was inevitable. 
The sufferings of the patients often threw them into paroxysms of 
phrenzy. They burst the bands by which they were confined to their 
beds ; they precipitated themselves from the windows ; they ran 
naked into the street, and plunged into the river (2). 

Men of the strongest minds were lost in amazement, when they 
contemplated this scene of woe and desolation : the weak and the 
credulous became the dupes of their own fears and imaginations. 
Tales the most improbable, and predictions thcf most terrific, were 
circulated ; numbers assembled at different cemeteries to behold the 
gliosis of the dead walk round the pits in which (heir bodies had 
been deposited ; and crowds believed (hait (hey saw in the heavens 
a sword of flame, stre(ohing from Westminster to the Tower. To 
add lo their terrors came the fanatics, who felt themselves inspired 
to act the part of prophets. One of these, in a state of nudity, 

sor«8 upon them, were liable to suffer death as yet his narratiTe, as to the substance 9i ^ fiicll* 

felons ; if without sores, to be treate4 as ro^es is confirmed by all the other authorities. Hodge* 

and Tagabonds. Stat. ibid. and De Foe attribute also tlie deaths of nianjr to 

(f) Rugge, MS. 573. Echard. 823. Hodges, the avarice of theiir Udirses, who destroyed tjae 

Loimologia, 23. De Foe, History of the Plague in lives, that they might carry off the money iipd 

I«ndon. Though l>e Foe, for dramatic effect, trinkets of the pa(ieuti. 

wrote as an eye witness, which he could not be, (2) Hodges, 57- •7—132. 
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walked through the city, bearing on his head a pan of bufoinf 
coals, and denouncing the jiidganentg of God on its sinfol inbabi- 
lants; another, assuming the character of Jonah, prochiinied aloud 
as be passed, ^^ Yet forty days, and London shall be destroyed -^'^ 
and a third might be met, sometimes bj day, sometiaies by nighir 
advancing with a hurried step, and exdaiming with a deep se- 
pulchral voice, ^^Oh the great and dreadful Crod! '' 

During the months of July and August the weather was sultrj, 
the beat more and more oppressive. The eastern parishes, whieb 
at fir»t had been spared, became the chief seat of the pestilence ; 
and the more substantial citizens, whom it had hitherto respected, 
suffered in common with their less opulent neighbours (1). In 
many places the regulations of the magistrates could no longer be 
enforced. The nights did not suffice for the burial of ttie dead, 
who were now borne in coffins to their graves at all hours of the 
day ; and it was inhuman to shut up the dwellings of the infected 
poor, whose families must have perished through want, had they 
not boen permitted to go and seek relief. London presented a wide 
and heart-rending scene of misery and desolalioi. Rows of houses 
stood tenantless and open to the winds; others, in almost equal 
nui^yers, exhibited the red cross flaming on the doors. The chief 
thoroughfares, so lately trodden by the feet of thousands, were 
overgrown with grass. The few individuals who ventured dMroad, 
walked in the middle, and, when they met, declined on opposite 
sides, to avoid the contact of each other. But, if thei solitude and 
stillness of the streets impressed the mind with awe, there was 
something yet more appalling in the sounds, which occasionally 
burst upon the ear. At one moment were heard the ravings of de- 
lirium. Of the wail of woe, from the infected dwelling ; at andttier^ 
the merry song, or the loud and careless laugh issuing from the 
wassailers at the tavern, or the inmates of the brothel. Men became 
so familiarised with the form, that they steeled their feelings against 
ihe terrors of death. They waited each for his torn with the re^ 
«ignation of the Christian, or the indifference of the stoic. Some 
devoted themselves to exercises of piety ; others sought relief in the 
riot of dissipation, and tlie recklessness of despair. 

September came ^ the heat of the atmosphere began to d)ate ; 
but, contrary to expectation, the mortality increased (2). Formerly 
a hope of recovery might be indulged ; now infection was the cer- 
tain harbinger of death, which followed, generally, in the course 
of three days, often within the space of twenty-four hours. The 
privy council ordered an experiment to be tried, which was 

(l) Tl|e wee^ty returns «if die dead for those diseases, because I conceive bo rdianoe can be 

moiUU were. 1006. 1968. 1161. 27S5. 30U> placed on it. 

403Q. $312. $568. 7496' 1 take no notice of the (2) the return for the week ending Sf'p. 5, W9s 

^distinction made by the bills between those who 825S. 
died of tlie p^gue, and tVose who died of other 
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Sept. 5. grounded on the practice or former times. To dissipate the pesti- 
lential miasm, fires of sea-coal, in the proportion of one fire to 
eyery twelve houses, were kindled in all the slreets, courts, and 
alleys, of London and Westminster. They were kept burniDg 
three days and nights, and were at last extinguished by a heavy and 
^f^' 13 continuous fall of rain. The next bill exhibited a considerabte re- 
duction in the amount of deaths ; and the survivors congratulated 
each other on the cheering prospect (1). But the cup was sood 
dashed from their lips*, and in the following week more Ihaa ten 
Sept. 19. thousand victims, a number hitherto unknown, sank under the 
augmented violence of the disease (2). Yet, even now, when hope 
had yielded to despair, their deliverance was at hand. The higb 
winds, which usually accompany the autumnal equinox, cooleii 
and purified the air-, the fever, though equally contagious, assumed 
a less malignant form, and its ravages were necessarily more con- 
fined from the diminution of the population, on which it had hi- 
therto fed. The weekly burials successively decreased from thou- 
sands to hundreds, and, in (he beginning of December, seventy- 
Dec. 12. tjjree parishes were pronounced -clear of the disease (3). The in- 
telligence was hailed with joy by the emigrants, who returned in 
^•^- crowds to take possession of their homes, and to resume their 

f AAA * , . 

idi. 1. usual occupations : in February the court was once moreflxedal 
Whitehall, and the nobility and gentry followed the footsteps of (he 
sovereign. Though more than one hundred thousand individuals 
are said to have perished, yet in a short time, the chasm in the 
' ^ population was no longer discernible. The plague continued, in- 
deed, to linger in particular spots (4), but its terrors were forgolten 
or despised ; and the streets so recently abandoned by the inhabi- 
tants, Were again thronged with multitudes in the eager pursuit of 
profit, pleasure, or crime. 

From the metropolis, the pestilence had extended its destructifc 
sway over the- greater part of the kingdom. The fugitives carried 
the infection with them wherever they found an asylum 5 and the 
mortality was generally proportionate to the density of the popula- 
tion (5). Fortunately it confined its ravages to the land ; the fle«l 
continued healthy -, and as soon as the ships damaged in the fata 

(1) Tbe return fell to 76W. cording to the weekly biUs, to amouflt *^^^^ 

(2) The number returned was 8297, but it was which, he says, ought, in the opinion °' ^tL» 
generally acknowledged that the bilb were very formed persons, to be doubled. (Clarenooni 9 ^ 
incorrect, and seldom gaye more than two-thirds The number of burials, according totw 

of the real number. was only 97,3W. (Table prefixed to ^o'"*^ 

(3) The decrease was as follows, 6460. 5720. If we add one-third for omiwions "*"^ 
6068. 1806. 1388. 178t. 1359. 905. 544. wiU be about 130.000: but from ^^^^ 

(4) There was not a week in the year in which deducted the deaths from other ""J**^j^ 
some cases of plague were not returned. For aU pUgue. In tbe tables themselTes ** °*"^ (^ 
these particulars, see Hodges, Loimologia -, De the plague in this year are 08,596 ;"> l^^g 
Foe; the newspapers of the year; Evelyn, Diary, are 1996 : in 1607 they fall to 35. to 14 <" i<^ 
ii. 245 ; EHis, Letters, second series, iv. 35. Pe- and after that seldom reach to half « °^'ffi 
pyjt, ii. 266. 73. 6 81. 86. 93.7- 305. 9, 10. (5) In August of the foUo'r»"S. ?**„«*«• 
.Somers' Tracts, viii. 436. Clarendon, with his with Tiolence in Colchester, Norwich, r^f^ 
usual iiiaccdracy, makes the number nf dead, ac- ter, Cambridge, and Salisbury. RnfP^' ^ ' 
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engagement were repaired, the dake of York hastened to take the 
command ; but bis eagerness was checked by the prohibition of the 
king, who had been solicited by the queen-mother not to expose 
the life of the presumptive heir to the uncertain chances of battle. 
The earl of Sandwich succeeded him, and sailed to watch the 
hostile navy in the Texel. In the mean while two fleets of Dutch 
merchantmen, the one from the East Indies, the other ft'om 
Smyrna, valued at twenty-Ave million of livres, steering ronnd the 
north of Ireland and Scotland, had taken shelter in the neutral 
harbour of Bergen in Norway. The temptation was too powerful joiy 22. 
for the honesty of the king of Denmark ; and, on condition that he 
should receive a moiety of the profits, he consented to connive at 
Ihe capture of the Hollanders by the English fleet*. Sandwich 
sailed immediately to Bergen, and Clifford, afterwards lord-trea- 
surer,* held an unsatisfactory conference with Alefeldt, the governor. ^^ ''• 
That officer proposed that the English should wait till he had 
received instructions from Copenhagen ^ but Sandwich refused ; 
Tyddiman entered the harbour with a powerful squadron ; and the ^"«- *- 
Dutch moored their ships across the bay, and raised a battery of 
forty-one guns on the shore. A sudden change in the direction of 
the wind compelled the English to cast anchor under the cannon 
of the castle; but Tyddiman, trusting to the neutrality of the 
governor, comnienced the attack, and had already driven the enemy 
from most of their defences, when the garrison in revenge, it was 
alleged, for the damage done to the town, opened a destructive fire 
on the assailants. One ship was sunk -, the others, cutting their 
cables, ran out to sea, and the enterprize was abandoned* With 
whom the blame of the failure ought to rest, Clarendon professes 
himself unable to determine : Sandwich complained loudly of the 
duplicity and bad faith of the king of Denmark ^ but sir Gilbert 
Talbot, the English ambassador, acquits the Danish authorities, 
and asserts that Sandwich refused to wait but one day for the 
arrival of instructions from Copenhagen, under the notion that, by 
acting without the permission of the Dane, he should exclude him 
from any right of participation in the expected booty (1). - 

To the pensionary De Witt, the principal advocate of the war in 
Holland, to preserve the merchantmen in Bergen was an object of 
the first importance. Though a mere landsman, he took the com- 
mand of the fleet, and, impatient of the obstruction caused by a 
contrary wind, sought and discovered a new passage out of the 
Texel. He sailed to Bergen, and the merchantmen placed them- 
selves under his protection : but the fleet was dispersed by a storm, Sept. 4k 
and Sandwich had the good fortune to capture eight men-of-war, 

(1) GlareiidoD, 370.377—381. Pepys, ii. 324. 6859, p. 45r and his letters in Lister, iii. 385^ 
Miscel. Aul. 359. Echard, 83i ; sir Gilbert TaU et seq. 
bot'i^ Narrative 9inong the Lansdowne MSS., 
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two of (he richest IndiaoieB, %nd about twenty other Teaiels* But 
avarice teoipted him to take from the Indianeu a part of tteir 
cargo lo the Value of 2,000/., aod the other flag-^fl^rs, with hia 
peripksioQ, followed hia example. The kiog, a«l the duke as lord 
high admiral, coodemned his presuaapUoD: he ackoowledged h\B 
offeooe before (he cooocil, aed was io punishment deprived of Ite 
command; but (o save his honour in the efes of the public, ho 
received the appointment oC ambassador to the court of Spain(l). 

Charles, on account of the pestilence io London, had summoned 
the parliament lo meet in Oxford. His <4)ject was to obtaifi another 
supply of money. The expenses of the war, partly through the 
want of naval stores (2), partly through the negligenee and rapacily 
of the officers, had considerably extceeded the calculationa of hia 
ministers, and the whole of the last parliamentary grant was akeadf 

Oct. a. mortgaged lo the creditors of the public. With the king's request, 
that the two bouses, by their liberality, would complete their 
own work, they cheerAiUy complied ; and an additional grant ot 
1,250,000/., With a present of 120,000/. to the duke of York, was. 

Oct. 33. voted without n murmur. The next, object which claimed their 
attention, was the danger io be feared from tlie enemies of monarchy. 
Algernon Sydney, aod many of the exiles, had hastened to HoUaod, 
and offered their services to the States. Whether the latter seriously 
meditated an invasion of England or Scotland, may be doubted: 
but they certainly gave naval and military commands to several of 
the refugees, and encouraged the formation of a council of English 
malcontents at the Hague. These corresponded with their friends 
in £n§^nd ; the mo^t sioisler reports were put la cireulaAion ; 
strangers, notwithstanding the mortality, were observed to resort 
to the capital ; and information was sent to Monk of secret meetings 
of conspirators, and of plots for the seizure of the Tower and the 

s«pi. 1. burning of the city. Rathbone, Tucker, and six of their associates 
had been apprehended, and paid the forfeit of their lives ^ bui 
colonel Daavers, the leader, escaped from the grasp of the offlcera, 

s«pt. 3. and found an asylum in the country. Alarmed by this insigniAcant 
plot, the parliament attainted several of the conspirators by name, 
and, in addition, every natural*born subject who sliould remain in 
the service of the States after a fixed day (3). These enactments, 
however, did not satisfy the more timid or more xealous. During 

(1) Loxdi* Joum. xi. 6S7. Oamdon, 800—6. tweaa the diMffwted in Bagbad and the Dotefa, 
Coie, ii. 38. Miaeel. Aul. 861, D'Estndes, U. were mei« fictions. TIm foUowing eztiacU frou 
364. 9, Pfep7«, ii. 324. 347. 35i. Byelyn, ii. the letters of d'Bstrades, the French minister at 
343. the Qagne, to his sovereign, will periiapa proT« 

(2) To supply the naral arsenals. Charles* of the contrary. Les ilaXs ont de grandes intcUi- 
his own aotfaimfy, «Mp4|iMl«d the narigatioa act, genoas en Eoosse, et panui les ministres de 1e»r 
and yet the parliament took no notice of it. Coke, religion en Angleterre. Memoires d'Estradas, ii. 
ii. 140. Ha rawked the suspensien, 27 Sept. 383. Oct. 3* 1665. L'Ecosse fait entendre aa« 
1667. ^^t' 5^0 ^^ <iuc votre majesty se d^arera, elle 

(3) L. Journ. xi. 688. 692. St. of nealm, ▼. a an fort parti h meltre en campagne, et ipe les 
573. Parker. 78—87. Bomttk, i. 893. Clarendon. mJnistres de rAagteteov de U m^asa nligioft de 
290. It, has been often asserted that these jploU, oanx de oe pays wandent la ai4me chose Id. 
and the correspondence said to be carried on be- 383. 
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tbe pesttleoce, maaj of the orthodox clergy ^^ the metropolis 
permled with the most toudable coastoocy in tbe discharge of their 
duties ; many, yieiding to their fears, bad slNitted away from the 
scene of danger, and soiigbl security in the coontry. The presby- 
teriaB miittstm*s, who had recently been ejected, seized the oppoT"* 
tunity to ascend the tacaat polpits amidst the loud cries of (hen* 
congregations ** What mast we do (6 be saved?'' The selMevotiort 
of these men, who» braved the perils of death that they might 
administer the consdations of religion to their aflicted I^thren, 
IS said to have provoked the Jealoosy of then* rivals; and that 
jedottsy, if it really existed^ was speedily gratified by new penal 
enactments. That the law had been vioMed, no one cotild deny ; 
but the violation had been committed in circumstances so exh'a- 
ordinary as to be more worthy c^ praise than censure. To add, 
tberefbre, to the legal offence, it was pretended Ihat the ministers 
had employed the opportunity to disseminate from the pulpit 
principles of sedition and treason, representing the plague, as a 
visitation from Providence, partly on account of their own expulsion 
from the churches, and partly on account of the immorality of the 
sovereign and his court; a charge in whli^ it is probsd>le that 
ttie indiscretion of one or two individuals was not only exaggerated, 
but unjustly extended to the whole body. However that may be, oet. so. 
an act was passed, prohibiting every non-conforming minister to 
come, unless he were passing on the road, within five miles of any 
town sending members to parliament, or of any village in which 
he had ever lawfully or unlawfully exercised his ministry, under the 
penalty of a fine of 402. for every such offence, and of six months' 
imprisonment, if he refused in addition to take the oath of non- 
resistance. For the better execution of this, the five-mile act, the 
bishops received from the orthodox clergy the names of all non- 
Gonfiorming ministers within their respec^ve parishes ; spies and 
informers were everywhere employed and encouraged; and the 
objeota of suspioion were compelled to fix themselves and their 
families in obscure parts of the country, where they depended for 
support on their own labour and the casual charity of others. But 
the oath was still refused ; and the sufferings of the victims served 
only to rivet their doctrines more firmly in the minds of their 
bearers (1). 

De Witt bad long sought toshrengthen himself and his party with 
the protection of tbe king of France ; and Louis was not unwilling 
to purchase the services of a man, who governed the states of 
Holland, apd through them was able to control (he other provinces 
of the cepublic. To him De Witt had communicated several pro- 

(l^ L. Journ. xi. 740. SUt. oTRcaim^ t.675. but iatJHOeA them under the'deseription of pcr- 
Wilkim. Cod. it. i^ Bonwt, i. 39fll^^ The sow who had enjoyed eocleftiasticai promotion, 
act did oot mention non-confonning ministerq^ or preached at unlawfol conTentides. 
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posals for fbe partition of the Spanish Netherlands ; and the king, 
though he noarished a more ambitious project in his own breast, to 
humour the. Dutchman, consented to enter into a negotiation 

Sept. 17. respecting the conditions (1). But, in 1665, Philip of Spain died, 
leaving the crown, and all the dominions dependent on it, to the 
infant his son, under the regency of Marianne of Au&tria, the queen- 
mother. Louis now determined, as he had preyiously intended, to 
take possession of Flanders, under the pretence, that by Ihe custom 
of several proTinces in the Netherlands, called the right of devo- 
lution, those provinces belonged to his wife, Maria Teresa, the 
daughter of Philip by his first marriage. It was, indeed, true that 
Louis by contract, and his young queen by a separate instrument, 
had solemnly renounced all claim to the succession to the Spanish 
monarchy in general, and to Flanders, Burgundy, and Gharolais in 
particular (2) : but it was contended that the king had l)een released 
from the obligation of the contract by the non-payment of the mar- 
riage portion on the part of Spain, and that Maria Teresa had never 
been bound by the renunciation, because it was made during her 
minority. It chanced, however, that4he Dutch, in virtue of the 
defensive alliance concluded between them and France in 1662, 
now called upon Louis to join as their ally in the war against 
Charles^ and it seemed impolitic to provoke hosUlities at the same 
moment with two such powers asEngland and Spain. It was, indeed, 
easy to elude the demand, by replying that a defensive treaty did 
not bind, when the party claiming aid had provoked the war; but, 
on the other hand, it was argued that Louis, by cheerfully uniting 
with the States, would render them less hostile to his intended oc- 
cupation of Flanders; and that, under the pretext of preventing the 
descents of the English, he might covertly make preparations, and 
assemble troops on the nearest parts of the coast (3). Louis followed 
' this counsel : his ambassador informed Charles that unless peace 
were speedily concluded, his master would feel himself bound to 
take part against him in the war ; and the English king had the 
spirit to defy the power, rather than submit to the dictation, of a 
foreign prince. 
A. D. In January the French monarch, though with many expressions 

jaT%. of regret, declared war ; but, at the reclamation of the English 
ambassador, granted three months to British subjects to withdraw 
with their effects from his territories (4). The approach of a French 

(0 All the letters of d'Bstrades, from his ar- oonJ. Maria Teresa, the consort of Louis, wis 

rival in Holland till 1664, show how firinly this the daughter of Philip of Spain by his first wife : 

nnfortttnate statesman had devoted himself to the Charies, the inheritor of the monardiy was his 

interests of France. son by the second. 

(2) DomoDt, yi. parti. 383. 8« By the law of (3) Domont, yi. part ii. p. 412. XKuvresde 

devolution, which prevailed in several provinces Louis XIV., ii. 5 — 1 1. 25. 130. 

of the Netherlands, the' right of inheritance was (4) Dumont, part. iii. 82. Clar. 282. 8. Miscel. 

J^iveo to the children of the first marria^e^ even Aut. 373. Memoires d'fistrades, iii. 54. 64- 

iemales, to the exclusion of the issue by the se> Charles, on his part, offered freedom from moles 
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force soon compelled Yon Ghalen, bishop of Muoster, >vb9, as the 
ally of Charles, had made a formidable inroad into Ihe province of Apr. s. 
Overyssel, to submit to a disadvantageous peace ; and the French ^"^ ' ^' 
agent at C!openhagen prevailed on the king of Denmark to withdraw 
from his alliance with England, and to make common cause with Feb. s. 
the States. Charles, on his side, concluded a treaty with the king 
of Sweden, by which each party engaged not to furnish munitions 
of war to the enemies of the other ; but failed in an atlempt to create 
an opposition to De Witt in Holland, through the intrigues of Deoct. 5. 
Buat, a partisan of the house of Orange, who soon afterwards for- 
feifed his life as a traitor to the republic (1). 

These negotiations occupied the first months of the new year ; 
in May, prince Rupert and the dukQ- of Albemarle assumed the 
joint command of the English fleet, and insulted with impunity the 
coast of Holland. There was however but little cordiality between 
the two admirals. The pride of Rupert could hardly brock an equal 
in rank and authority ^ but the people remembered the former 
victories of Monk over the Butch, and Charles gratified the general 
wish by associating that nc^leman with the prince in the chief 
command. They had returned to the Downs, when advice was 
received that the Dutch navy was not in a state to put to sea for 
several weeks, and that a French squadron, under the duke of 
Beaufort, had reached Belleisle from the Mediterranean. Unfor- 
tunately neither report was true. De Ruyter, accompanied by De 
Witt, had already left the Texel : the duke of Beaufort had not passed ^i"y 29. 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Rupert, however, received an order from 
court to hasten with twenty sail in search of the French, while ^^r 3>- 
Albemarle, with fifty-four, directed his course to the Gunfleet. The J«n« i- 
next morning the duke, to his surprise, descried the Dutch force 
of more than eighty men of war lying at anchor off the North 
Foreland. He had so often spoken with contempt of the enemy, had 
so severely criticized the caution of the earl of Sandwich, that to 
retire without fighting would have exposed him to the censure and 
derision of the public. A council of war was instantly summoned : 
the majority, in opposition to their own judgment, acquiesced in 
the rash, but decided opinion of their commander, and the signal 
was made to bear down without delay on the enemy. No line was 
formed, no order observed; the blue squadron which led the van, 
fought its way through, the hostile fleet ^ but most of the ships of 
which it consisted were captured, or destroyed, or disabled. Darkness 
separated the combatants, and >lhe action re-commenced with the J<^ne 2. 
return of light. But, if Monk on the preceding day had fought for 

ution it] person or property to all natives of " particularly be owned by him." RaJph. i. 

France, or the United Prpvinces, residing in, or 159* 

chining into bis d«ninions, " especially to those (l) Clarendon, 327. 9. 333—6. Duinont, vi. 

" of the reformed religion, whose interest should par. iii. 59. 83- f06. 
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victory, hewsft now reduced io fight for sitfety. A reiDforeemeBt oC 
sixteen sail added to the hopes and the courage or the enemy : nor 
was it without the most heroic exertions that the English were able 
to protract the unequal contest till night. Monk having burnt apart 
of his disabled ships, and ordered Ihe others to make for the nearest 
harbour, opposed iq the morning sixteen, that remained, as a rear- 

jme 3 goard to the pursuit of De Ruy ter. But, in the hurry of their flight, 
they ran on the Galloper Sand, where the Prince Royal, the boast 
of the English navy, was lost, and where the rest would probably 
have shared its fate, had not Rupert, with his squadron of twenty 
sail, at last arrived to their rdief. He had received orders to return 
from St. Helen's on the first day of the battle ; nor was it ever 
explained why he did not join Albemarle till the evening of the 

June 4. ihird. The force of the hostile fleets was now more nearly balanced : 
Ibey renewed the engagement on the following morning^ and 
having passed each other five times in line, separated under the 
cover of a mist(l). Such was the result of this succession of ob* 
stinale and sanguinary engagements. That the Dutch had a just 
claim to the victory cannot be doubted; though, if we consider the 
fearful di^arity of force, we must own that no disgrace could attach 
to the English. '' They may be killed," exclaimed De Witt, '' but 
*' Ih^ will not be conquered.'' At home, the conduct of Monk was 
severely and deservedly censured ; but no one could convince him 
that he had acted imprudently in provoking the battle, or that he 
had not inflicted more ii^ury than he received (2). 
Both fleets stood in need of repairs : both, by exb'aordinary ef- 

jone 35. forts^ wcrc in a short time again at sea. They met; the victory was 
fiercely and obstinately disputed ; but the better fortune, or more 
desperate valour, of the English prevailed. Few prizes were, 
however, made. With rash, but successful daring, De Ruy ter 
repeatedly turned on the pursuers, and kept them at bay, till the 
fugitives found a secure asylum in the Weirings. Rupert and Monk 
rode for weeks triumphant along the &m&i, inlernipfing the com- 

Aug. 8. merce, and insulting the pride of their enemies. At the suggestion 

. of a native. Holmes, with a squadron of boats and fire-ships, was 

ordered to enter the channel between Ulie and Schelling, the usu^ 

rendexvous of vessds trading to the Baltic : in a short time two men 

Aug. 9. of war, and one hundred and fifty merchantmen with their cargoes, 

Aug. 10 ^^^^ inflames, and the next day the neighboGHing town of Brandaris^ 
consisting of one thousand houses, was reduced to ashes. At the 
sight of the conflagration De Witt maddened with rage, and swore 

(1) Com. Joanuk, 1667, Oct. 31 . Clarendon, thoasand seven hundred men killed and wounded, 
343* 4. Coke, i44> Heath, SSO. LeClerc, ii. 139. and two thousand taken (ii. 258.) : the Dutch ac- 
Basnage, i^i 773. Pepya, ii. 398— 402. 410, I, 2. knowledged the loss of two admirals, seven cap- 
5. 494. 434f 5. tains, and one thousand eight hundred men. Uc 

(2) Pepys, ii. 422. Com. Joam. Oct. 31. Ac- Oerc, ii. 142. 
cording to Evelyn, .the finglish lost ten ships, one 
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by the almighty God that he would never sheath the sword till ^e 
had obtained his revenge ; an oath which he. religiously observed (1). 
Louis was not unwilling that the two great maritime powers 
should exhhust themselves in this tremendous struggle. To his allies 
he had promised the co-operation of his fleet, but that promise was 
yet to be ful81led ; and instead of risking the French navy in battle 
against the English, he sought to occupy the attention of Charles 
by exciting rebellion in his dominions. With this view he employed 
agents to intrigue with tlie Catholics of Ireland, who had lost their 
lands by the late act of settlement *, and encouraged the hopes of 
the English exiles, who persuaded themselves that their party was 
still powerful in England. Algernon Sydney hastened to Paris : to 
the Freneh minisiers he maintaioed that the interest of France de- 
manded the establishment of a republic in England ^ and to Uie 
French king he presented a memorial soliciting the gift of 100,000 
crowns to enable his party to commeaoe operations against the Eng- 
lish government. But Louis paused before he would part with so 
large a sum of mtioey. In conclusion he offered Sydney 20,000 
crowns in the first instance, with a promise of additional aid, if the 
rising sfaoidd take place (2). 

About the middle of August, however, the duke of Beaufort, con- 
trary to the general expectation, arrived at La Rochelle from the aq^. is. 
Mediterranean, and a plan was arranged between the two powers 
for the junction of their respective fleets in the British Channel. 
Tbe Dutchf for this purpose, had already passed the Strait of 
Dover, when they descried the English under prince Rupert. As 
De Ruy ter, though on board, was confined by severe indisposition, 
the men betrayed a disinclination to fight without the presence and 
orders of their favourite commander ; and the 'fleet ran close into 
the shore in St. John's Road, near Boulogne. Rufttrt dared not 
foUow : he turned to oppose Beaufort, as he came up tbe Channel ; 
but the violence of the wind compelled him to seek shelter at 
St. Helen's, and the French squadron had the good fortune to ar<- sept. s. 
rive in safety at Dieppe. Louis, alarmed at tbe proximity of his fleet 
to the superior force of the English, by repeated messages insisted 
that tbe Dutch should proceed to give it protection. But their ships 
bad suffered severely from the weather; the admiral was still unable 
to take the command ; and instead of Joining their allies, they em- 
braced the first opportunity of returning to their own ports. Beau- 
fort, however, extricated himself from the danger, and stole his 
way down the Channel with no other loss than that of the Ruby, of 
fifty-four guns (3). 

(1) QaTendon, 345. Pepy*, ii. 444. Miseel. (3) Claremion, 847. Healli, S53. Miscel. Anl. 
Aal. 411, 3. M^moires d'Bttndea, Hi. 346. 418. Loan XfTJI. 319. 221—328. Temple, t. 
361. 477. 

(2) Loais XIV., ii. 203, and note ibid. Misoel. 
Aol. 433. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GffMt f\n of London— Proceedings in Parliament— Insurrection in Seotiand— Secret 
Treaty with Louis— Dntch Fleet in the Thames— Peace of Breda— Fall of Clarendon- 
Triple alliance— Secret negotiation with France— Conrersion of the duke of York- 
Intrigues to alter the succession— Divorce of lord Rocs— Visit of the duchess of 
Orleans— Secret treaty with' France— Death of the duchess— Second secret treaty— 
MiBeellaneoos erents. 

The storm which had driven the English fleet into St. Helen's 
«ept.2. was productive of the most disastrous consequences by land. About 
two in the morning of Suhday, ttie 2d of September, a Are burst 
out in Pudding-lane, near Fish-slreet, one of the most crowded 
quarters of the metropolis. It originated in a bake-house; the 
buildings in the neighbourhood, formed of wood, with pitched 
roofs, quickly caught the flames ; and the stores with which they 
were filled, consisting of those combustible articles used in the 
equipment of shipping, nourished the conflagration. To add to the 
mischief, the pipes from the New River were found empty (1), 
tnd the engine which raised water from the Thames was reduced 
io ashes. The lord mayor arrived on the first alarm -, but his timi- 
dity and inexperience shrunk from the adoption of decisive mea- 
sures : he refused for several hours to admit the aid of the military ; 
and to those who advised the demolition of a range of houses, re- 
plied that he must previously obtain the consent of their respective 
owners (2). 

During the day the wind, which blew from the east, houriy aug- 
mented in violence ; and the fire spread with astonishing velocity, 
leaping from roof to roof, andfrequently igniting housesat adistance, 
and in apparent security. The following night ( ^' if night," says 
an eye-witness, ^' that could be called, which was as light as day 
^' for ten miles round ") presented a most magnificent, but appal- 
ling spectacle. A vast column of fire, a mile in diameter, was seen 
ascending to the clouds ; the flames, as they rose, were bent and 
broken, and shivered by the fury of the wind ; and every blast 
scattered through the air innumerable flakes of fire, which falting od 
inflammable substances kindled new conflagrations. The lurid 
glare of the sky, the oppressive heat of the atmosphere, the crack- 

(l) 1 the authority of an old woman, the had no share in the woika hefore the 25th of that 

countess of Clarendoir, and of a diTine, Dr. Uoyd, month. 

whose brain Had been affected by the stody of (2) The dake of York says* that the expedient 

the Apocalypse, Rumet gravely telb a story of of blowing up houses with gunpowder was sug- 

one Grant, a papist, a partner in the works at gested by an old woman ( Macpher. Pap, i. 3ft>}; 

Islington, hanng on the preceding Saturday Evelyu, by a party of sailors { but ** some tena- 

turned the cocks, and carried away the keys. '* cious and avaritious men, aldermen^ etc.» 

/>( Hist. i. 401 .) But the £re happened on the 2d ** would not permit it, because their houses 

of September, and UJggons (Bemarks, 219) *' have been the first." ii. 2M6. 
proves from the hooks of die company, that Grant 
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liDg of the flames, and Ihe falling of the houses and churches, 
combined lo fill eyery breast with astonishment and terror. 

Instead, however, of adverting to the natural causes of the cala- 
mity, causes too obvious to escape an observant eye, the public 
credulity listened to stories of malice and treachery. It was said 
^nd believed, that men had been apprehended carrying with them 
parcels of an unknown substance, which on compression produced 
heat and flame ; that others had been seen throwing fire-balls into 
houses as they passed along the street *, that the foreign enemy had 
combined with the republicans and papists to bum the city 1, and 
that the French residents in the capital, to the number of twenty 
thousand, had taken up arms, and were massacring every native 
who came in the way. These reports augmented the general terror 
and confusion. All were mingled together, men labouring to ex- 
tinguish the flames, citizens conveying away their families and 
goods, crowds flying from the imaginary massacre, others in arms 
hastening to oppose the murderers, and mobs surrounding and 
ill-treating every stranger, foreigner, and reputed papist, who 
veotured into the streets. 

Charles never appeared so deejay affected as at the sight of the 
conflagration. Breaking from his pleasures and his mistresses, he 
displayed an energy of mind and body of which his most intimate 
friends thought him no longer capable. Wherever the danger ap- 
peared the greatest, the king was to be found with hi$ brother, 
mixing among the workmen, animating them by his example, and 
with his own hand rewarding their exertions (1). He divided the 
city into districts, and gave the command of each district to one of 
the privy council. He ordered biscuits and other necessaries to be 
brought from the royal stores for the relief of the families in the 
fields, and sent out strong patroles of his guards to prevent rob- 
bery, and to conduct to prison all persons suspected and arrested 
by the populace, as the most likely means of preserving their 
liTes. 

While the* storm continued^ the conflagration bade defiance to 
all the exertions of human ingenuity or power. In many places 
houses had been blown up or demolished : but the ignited flakes 
were carried over the empty space, or the ruins again took fire, or 
the flames unexpectedly turned in a new direction. On the evening se^, $. 
of Wednesday the violence of the wind began to abate ; the duke 
of York saved the church of the Temple by the destruction of the 
neighbouring buildings ^ and the ntxt morning a similar precaution s«pt. «. 
was adopted by the king to preserve Westminster abbey and the 
palace of Whitehall. About five in the evening the weather became 

(1) ** It is not Indeed imaginable how exlra* '^ and being present to comnund. order, reward, 
*« (ndinary tbe yigiknce and aetirity of tbe king ** or encourage worknitn." firelyn^ ii. 268* Life 
*' and the doke was, even labouring in person, of Janes, i. 424- 
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calm ^ aod every heart beat with the hope that this dreadM visita- 
tion was approaching to its close. But in the night new aiarros 
were excited. The fire burst out again in the Temple ^ it was still 
seen to rage with unabated Tury near Cripplegate, and a large body 
of flame made rapid advance towards the Tower. The duke and 
^*'^' the other noblemen were immediately at their posts. With the aid 
of gunpowder large openings were made ^ Charles attended at the 
demolition of the houses on the graff near the magazine in the 
Tower ^ and the conflagration, being thus prohibited frodfi extend-^ 
ing its ravages, gradually died away, though months elapsed before 
the immense accumulation of ruins ceased to present appearances 
of internal heat and combustion (1). 

By this deplorable accident two-thirds of the metropolis, the 
whole space from the Tower to the Temple, had been reduced to 
ashes. The number of houses consumed amounted to thirteen thou- 
sand two hundred, of churches, including St. Paul's, to eighty- 
nine, covering three hundred and seventy-three acres within, and 
sixty-three without the walls. In the fields about Islington and 
Highgate were seen lying on the bare ground, or under huts has^ 
tily erected, two hundred thousand individuals, many in a state of 
utter destitution, and the others watching the small remnant of thefr 
property which they had snatched from the flames. Charles was 
indefatigable in his exertions to afford relief, and to procure them 
lodgings in the nearest towns and villages (2). 

Whoever considers the place in which the fire began, the vio- 
lence of the wind, and the materials of which the houses were built, 
will not be at a loss to account for the origin and the extent of the 
conflagration. But it was an age in which political and religioas 
prejudices had perverted the judgments of nsen. Some considered 
it as an evident visitation of Providence in punishment of sin ; but 
of what sin ? Of the immorality of the king and the courtiers, re^ 
plied the more rigid religionists ; of the late rebellion, recrimi- 
nated the cavaliers (3). Others attributed it to the disloyalty and 
revenge, either of the republicans, who sought to destroy the seat 
of the monarchy, or of the papists, who wished to punish the strong 
hold of orthodoxy. But of these charges, though the individuals 
suspected were examined before the council and the lord cUef jus- 
tice, though the house of commons ordered a strict inquiry to be 
instituted, though every species of conjectural and hearsay evidence 

(t) London Gazelte, No. 85. Clarend. 348'-* government (London Gacette, Apr, 93 — 36); 

352. Evelyn, ii. 263—7. Philips, 652. Burnet, and it was about two in themomiog of Sept. 2d 

i. 401, 2;and Pepjs, Diary, iii. 16— 35. that the fire made its appearance. Again, in 

^2J St. Trials, vi. 807. Evelyn, ii. 271. 1656, a treatise was adverdsed, parporting to 

(3) Two reroarfcable coincidenjces have been show from the Apocalypse, that in the year 1666 

noticed. At the trials of certain conspirators in the Romish Babylon would be destroyed by fire, 

the preceding April, it appeared that they had (Merc. Pol. in Burton's Diary, i. cxlvii.") Now, 

formed a plot to set fire to London on the 3d of this great fire actually happened in 1666» the 

September of the current year, Uiat they might year foretold, though it destrbyed not th« Ro* 

avail themselves of the confusion to overturn the mish, but the Etiglish, Babylon. 
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was admitted, yet no vestige of proof could ever be discovered. 
The report of the committee still exists, a complete refutation of 
the calumny (1). Subsequently, however, on the Monument erected 
to perpetuate this calamitous event, it was, and long stood, recorded, 
that *' the burning of this protestant city was begun and carried on 
" by the treachery and malice of the popish faction, in order to 
" the effecting their horrid plot for the extirpating the protestant 
*' rdigion and English liberties, and to introduce popery and he- 
*' resy." Next to the guilt of him who perpetrates an atrocious 
crime, is the guilt of those who charge it on the innocent (2). 

In the same month, when the parliament assembled, it became s«pt.ii 
manifest that the popularity of the king was on the wane in the 
lower house. The late disaster had thrown a gloom over the public 
mind; and the murmurs of the people were echoed in the speeches 
of their representatives. The duke of Buckingham sought the com- 
pany of the discontented ; by tales of the royal extravagance and im- 
morality, he sharpened their indignation and won their confidence ; 
and, in a short Ume, a formidable party was arrayed against the 
advocates of the court. No man, indeed, could foe more immoral 
than Buckingham himself; but Charles, to gratify the anger of 
Castlemaine had banished him from court, and resentment made 
him a saint and a patriot. The commons began, indeed, by voting 
a supply of 1,800,006Z. ; yet, while they held out the money as a 
lure to the king, they required several concessions before they 
would deliver it into his hands. 1^. According to ancient custom, 
they displayed their zeal against the catholics. The attempt to fasten 
on them the charge of having fired the capital unfortunately failed ; 
but a committee was appointed ^^ to inquire into the insolence of the 
^^ papists and the increase of popery; *' and, though the information 
which they procured consisted of tales so childish and" improbable, 
that they dared not pronounce an opinion (3), yet it served as the 
foundation of an address to the king ; and Charles, in accordance 
with their petition, commanded, by proclamation, all priests and 
Jesuits to quit the kingdom, gave directions to the judges and ma- 
gistrates to execute the laws against recusants, to disarm all papists, 
and to administer the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to all per- 
sons suspected of popery, and ordered the commanders of regiments 

{t) The examinations are printed in HoweU's (2) The Monument was begun in 1671> and 

State Trials, vi. 807^866. One Hubert, a finished in 1077 ; the inscription was written by 

French protestant, who formerly worked as a Dr. Thomas Gale, afterwards dean of York. Pen- 

siWersmith in the city, gave himself up as the nant's London, 347. Since, however, the^ first 

incendiary, was examined before the committee publication of this work, the passage mentioned 

(see his examination, p. 824). and, persi&ling in in the text, with the following line in the Latin 

hisfttory,wascondemnedand executed. The man inscription: '' Sed furor papisticus, qui tam 

was clearly insane. •• Neither the judges, nor dira patravit, nondum restinguitur ^' — was 

" any present at the trial, did believe him guilty; erased, by order of the city, on the 6th Dec. 

" but that he was a poor distracted wretch, weary 1 830. 

" of his life, and chose to part with it this way." (3) It is published in the State Trials, vi. 

Cbrendon, 353. See also Higgons on Burnet, 851—6. 
215. 
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to dismiss from the army every officer and soldier who shoold refuse 
the oaths, or had not received the sacrament. 

^. In 1663 complaint had been made in parliament that the 
agricultural interest of England was sacrificed to that of Ireland ; 
that the annual importation of Irish caitle, amounting to more than 
sixty thousand beeves, and a proportionate number of sheep, de- 
pressed the prices in the English market,- and that the English 
farmers were no longer able to pay their rents to their landlords, or 
their taxes to the king. The result was an act prohibiting, under 
severe penalties, the importation of cattle from the Irish to the Eng- 
lish ports. There now remained but one resource for the Irish 
farmer, the introduction of the dead carcase in place of the live ani- 
mal; and to meet this a bill was brought in during the session at 
Oxford, to extend the prohibition to salt beef, bacon, and pork. It 
was lost by the hasty prorogation of parliament, but revived in the 
present session. Never, for many years, had any question excited 
such agitation in the public mind, or such animosities in the two 
houses. On the one part, it was contended that the paHiament was 
bound in duly to protect the agricultural interest, which comprised 
not only the farmers and their servants, but all the landlords in the 
kingdom : on the other, that the people had a right to purchase their 
food at the cheapest market -, that it was unjust to protect one interest 
at the expense of another; and that, if the Irish were not allowed to 
export their cattle, they would not be able to import the manufac- 
tures of England. The bill, after much contestation, was sent to 
the lords, and returned by them with amendments, to which the 
commons objected. The opponents of the measure hoped, by fo- 
menting the dissension, to suppress (he bill : but the king was so 
anxious not to lose by delay the supply which had been voted, and 
so alarmed by the tumultuous meetings of the agriculturists in the 
country, that he commanded the duke of York and his flriends in the 
house of lords to desist from their opposition. They withdrew be- 
fore the division, and the bill was suffered to pass into a law (1). 

d"". Reports were circulated that the supplies previously voted for 
the war had been diverted from their original destination ; and a bill 
was carried through the commons, appointing commissioners to 
audit the public accounts. Charles, at the earnest solicitation of sir 
George Carteret treasurer of the navy, and of Cooper, lord Ashley, 
the treasurer of the prize money, openly declared that he would 
never yield his consent. It was a direct invasion of the royal pre- 

(1) Miscel. Aul. )39.6>7. 9.436. C<>ke, 151-^ the hqnse. Both were pat under outody, and 

144. Clarendon, 871 — 383. Carte, ii. 317— 322. afterwards reconciled. Next he quarrelled with 

329—834. In the course of these debates. Buck- lord Dorchester, respecting a seat in a conference 

ingham said that whoever opposed th9 bill must with the commons. The marquess in the scaffle 

hare an Irish interest in his heart, or au Irish lost his periwig, the duke a handful of hair. 

intellect in his heod. Lord Ossory challenged The two champions were sent to the Tower, and 

him ; bnthe chose to mistake the place of meeting, afterwards reconciled. L. Journ. xii. 18, 19. 52. 

and t« give an account of the whole proceeding to Clarendon, 879<— 9. Miscel. Aul 433^—^. 
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rogative ^ it would prevent men from taking office, if, instead of the 
regular method of auditing accounts, they were to be interrogated 
at will by the commons, and subjected to the arbitrary judgment of 
that house; and, which was the most cogent argument of all, it 
would reyeal to the public the many and valuable grants which the 
king had made of the national money to his favourites and mistresses. 
But lo oppose it openly might provoke and confirm suspicion : when 
the bill came to the upper house, the lords voted an address to the 
king to appoint a commission of inquiry ; the commons resolved 
that such an address, pending the bill, was unparliamentary, and 
the two houses found themselves involved in an endless controversy 
respecting their rights and privileges. Charles, however, was now 
assailed from a different quarter. His opponents threatened to 
impeach the countess of Gastlemaine ; and his anxiety to screen her 
from prosecution induced him to employ his influence in favour of 
the bill. The lords passed it with a few trifling amendments*, and 
then its supporters, as if their only object had been to excite the jm?^34. 
distrust of the nation, instead of proceeding with a measure which 
tbey had so warmly pursued, suffered the bill to lie without notice 
on the table. The means of raising the supply by a pole tax, and by 
eleven monthly assessments, were voted, and the king having ob- Feb. s. 
tained his end, prorogued the parliament (1). 

During this session, the council was seriously alarmed by the news 
of an insurrection in Scotland, an insurrection attributed at first to 
foreign intrigue, but provoked in reality by religious persecution. 
The eastern and northern counties had apparently acquiesced in the 
restoration of episcopacy -, but in the west and south a strong spirit 
of resistance had been manifested. Most of the ministers were 
ejected, and their places supplied by clergymen, whose youth and 
habits were not calculated to render them acceptable to the people. 
When they took possession of their cures, they were generally re- 
ceived with contumely, sometimes with volleys of stones from crowds 
of women and children ; and when they ascended the pulpit, their 
churches were deserted by the majority of the parishioners. These 
followed their former pastor to the barn and the moor; the circum- 
stances under which they met kindled the enthusiasm both of the 
preacher and bis hearers ; and they separated with a firm determi- 
nation to adhere to the national covenant, and to oppose to the 
the death the " antichristian '' institution of bishops. The parlia- 
ment made laws to put down conventicles, and enforce attendance 

(I) L. Joorn. x\i. 34. 47. ST:. 72. 88. C Jonp- " taken since the beginning of the war, with 

ml, Jan. 34 ; Feb. 7. f*.larendon, 368. 374. " power to call to account all treasurers, recei, 

Citarles, faowerer, in the April fullowing, did ap- «« Tera, etc.. and all such authority as might serre 

point a commission of lords and commons, *'ior ** for the eniectnai and impartial execution of 

** taking accounts of the several sums of money ** the said commission." They sat, continued the 

" whirh had been raised and assigned to his inquiry for many months, and made reports to 

'" majesty's use during the war, and of all such the house of commons. There was, however, no 

** money and profits as had been made of prizes importi|pt result. 
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at the parish church *, the high commissioD court eodeaTOured to 
subdue the most refractory by arbitrary and disproportionate pu- 
nishments; and, as a last resource, a body of soldiers, under sir 
James Turner^ was sent into the west to levy fines, and secure 
obedience to the law. Without attaching entire credit to the eiag- 
gerated tales of the sufferers (1), we may presume that these military 
missionaries did not discharge their duties in a manner to please or 
conciliate the natives ; numerous frays occurred between them and 
the religionists on whom they were quartered; one of the soldiers 
«. >. was shot at Dairy in Galloway ; the oflteoders secured his companions 

»^iA. for their own safety ; their number quickly increased to two hun« 

Mo^, 15. dred men ; they surprised and made prisoner sir James Turner him- 
self; and, astonished at their success, began to deliberate respecting 
their future proceedings. They never exceeded eleven hundred 
men ; but, on the ground that ^^ God was able to save by few as 

Not. 20. *^ well as by many,*' they chose officers, renewed the covenant, and 
resolved to march towards Edinburgh. The night, which was cold 
and darlL, they spent at Bathgate : in the morning, relying on the 

Nov. 27. aid of their friends within the city, they continued to advance ; but 
the gates were shut ; and the royal army under Dalziel followed 
their footsteps. They retreated from Collingtown to Rullion-green, 

Not 38. ucar thc Pentland Hills, where their commander, colonel Wallace, 
faced the enemy. Of the ministers who accompanied them^ Crook- 
shank and Maccormick^ natives of Ireland, took their station among 
the cavalry to fight the battle of the Lord ; Welch and Semple, natives 
of Scotland, ascended a neighbouring eminence to pray. The former 
fell in the first charge ; the latter, as soon as they saw the loss of the 
battle, saved their lives by flight. About fifty of the insurgents 
were left dead on the field, and one hundred and thirty were made 
prisoners. It was a time when, perhaps, some effect might have 
been produced by the lenity of government : but the prelates 

Dec. 7. deemed it more prudent to intimidate by severity. Twenty were 

'^-^ executed in the capital, and about (he same number in Glasgow, 
Ayr, and Dumfries. All refused the oath, and died professing 
their adhesion to the covenant. The king ordered a rigorous in- 
quiry to be made into the origin of the insurrection ; and the chief 
of the prisoners were tortured in the ^' boots." That they had 
received promises from their brethren in Holland could not be 
doubted : but no disclosure of the secret was drawn from them by 
torture ; Charles became satisfied that persecution had (toaded them 
to resistance ; and an order was issued that the whigs (the name by 
which the covenanters were now designated) should be treated with 
less severity (2). 

(1) Turner himself says, " Ileere 1 shall take " instructions, that 1 never came the full length 

*' leave once for all to write ane undoubted " of them." Memoirs, |44' 
<' truth, which is, that I was so farre from ex- (2) Kirkton, 229—255- Wodrow, 247—256. 

"'.diof or transgrMsing my commission and Ajpp, 86» 7, 8- Bamet, i.45t. Turner's Mem.. 
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The suppression of this tumult relieved the king from one source 
of disquietude : there remained another, which he knew not how to 
remove— the poverty of the exchequer. To prepare the fleet for sea 
required an immediate supply of money ^ and the grant made by 
the parliament, though liberal in the amount, offered but a distant 
resource. In the former years the royal wants had been promptly 
accommodated by the bankers, a few opulent individuals, members 
of the company of goldsmiths, and aldermen in the city. These it 
was customary to introduce into the royal presence; they were ac- 
quainted with the amount of the intended loan ; each subscribed for 
such portion as he chose to take, and received in return the assign- 
ment of some branch of the public revenue, entitling him to its 
produce till the capital, with the interest at eight per cent, should 
be entirely discharged (i). But this expedient was now impracti- 
cable, on account of the embarrassments, caused by the plague and 
the Ore, in mercantile and pecuniary transactions. The bankers 
bad suffered considerable losses; money had grown scarce; the des- 
truction of merchandize had diminished the receipt of the customs 
and excise ; and the inability of the treasury to fulfil its engagements 
had impaired the royal credit. In an evil hour, sir William Coven- 
try proposed to lay up the larger ships in ordinary, and to equip 
only two squadrons of light frigates, one to harass the enemy's 
trade in the Channel, and the other that in the German Ocean. The 
duke of York objected with considerable force, that such an expe- 
dient was in truth an abandonment of the sovereignty of the sea, 
and an invitation to the Dutch to insult the English coast, and 
plunder the maritime counties. But the difficulty of procuring 
' money, and the expectation of a speedy peace, weighed with the rest 
of the council ; and Charles consented to a measure which subse- 
quently gave him keener regret, and brought on him more lasting 
disgrace, than, perhaps, any other act of his government. 

The king of France, who had completed his preparations for 
the invasion of Flanders in the spring, was become anxious to free 
himself^from the incumbrance of the war with England. Through 
Ruvigni, first cousin to lady Russell, and agent of the French pro- 
testants at his court, he persuaded the earl of St. Alban% who, it 
was rumoured, had privately married the queen-mother, to pro- 

14*— 187. " Tlie poor people, who were in con- of this year i *' That all persons who had lent 

" tempt called whiggs, became name>fathers to '* money for kis Majesty's service in the present 

" all that owned ane honest interest in Britain, " war, npon the credit of the late act for 125,000/.» 

" who were called whiggs after them even at the " whose orders were of the numbers of 99, 100, 

" court of England : so strangely doth Proyi- " and so forwards to 128, should take notice that 

" dence improTe man's mistakes for the further- ** there remained money for them in bank at the 

" ing of the Lord's purpose." Kirkton, 255. " receipt of his Majesty's exchequer, ready to 

(ij Clarendon, 393— -6. 314. 5. Life of James, "pay both their principal and interest, and 

i- 423. Macpherson, Pap. 1. 367. The bankers « should therefore cause their respective orders 

were accustomed to charge eight per cent, on " and tallies to be brought into the exchequer ; 

loans, and to give six per cent, on deposits. The " and give their acquittances, that they might 

manuer of payment may be understood from the " receive their loans and interests according to 

following order in council, published in March " the said act." 
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ceed to London and sound the dispiosition of Charles. The English 
king earnestly wished to try again his fortune by sea ; but the diffi- 
culty of fitting out the fleet subdued his repugnance to a treaty, 

A. 9. and he consented to send commissioners to Breda, on condition 

dSH^U. ^hs^ AQ armistice should accompany the negotiation (1). Louis met 
with greater difficulty on the part of the States, who, aware that 
his intended conquest of Flanders must prove injurious to their 
interests, sought to divert him from his purpose by continuing the 
war, from which he had recently pledged himself not to withdraw 
without their consent. But the monarch, irritated by their objec- 
tions and delays, discovered an expedient by which he disappointed 
their hopes. Without the Icnowledge of the ministers at either 
court, he opened a secret negotiation with Charles. Each prince 
addressed his letters to the queen Henrietta Maria, Louis as to his 
aunt, Charles as to his mother ; and that princess forwarded them 
to their destination, under covers as from herself. Neither had any 
real cause of hostility against the other, and the only difficulty arose 
from a desire in the English king to recover the isles in the West 
Indies, whicli had been taken by the French, and on the part of 
Louis to obtain a pledge that England should not oppose his designs 
against Spain. At length they compromised these pretensions, and 
it was agreed that each should abstain from hostilities against the 
other; that France should restore her conquests in the West Indies ; 
that England^ during the space of one year, should afford no assis- 
tance to Spain ; and that so much of this treaty as was fit to meet 
the eye of the public should be afterwards inserted in a public 

Apr. 14. treaty. Both kings solemnly pledged themselves to the observance 
of the articles in a paper under their respective signatures, which for 
greater privacy and security was deposited with Henrietta Maria as 
their common relation and friend (2). 

While the secret treaty proceeded, the French ambassador reite- 
rated his demands at the Hague, and four out of the seven pro- 
vinces, eager for peace, resolved to withdraw their contributions 
towards the expenses of the war. De Witt with his party was com- 
pelled to yield; Breda was named for the place of the congress, and 

May 14. iu the mouth of May the ambassadors of the several powers assem- 
bled. But the pensionary still thirsted for revenge : he knew that 
the Dutch fleet was ready to sail, and that England had no fleet to 
oppose ; and he determined not to throw away the opportunity 
which fortune had placed in his hands. When the armistice was 
proposed, the Dutch immediately refused their consent, on the 
ground that it would occupy as much time to discuss its conditions 
as those of the peace itself; and while the English argued, and the 

(1) Clarendon, 419. Urais and Charles, wo are indebted to Louis him- 

(2) For the knowledge of this singular tran- self, in hisQEavres, ii. 250. 286- 8> 0; v. 399. 
saction, the first of the secret treaties betiMen 405. 
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French remonstrated, de Ruyler, accompanied by the brother of 
De Wilt, ordered the fleet to the amount of seventy sail, to Join him 
in separate squadrons at the buoy off the Nore. 

The English government was not taken by surprise. The warnings 
of the duke of York had awakened them to a sense of the danger ; and 
three months before, orders had been issued to raise a fort at Sheer- Feb. 37. 
ness, to throw a boom across the Medway at the stakes, to mount 
the guns on the batteries, and to prepare a competent number of 
fireships. But it was not easy to carry these orders into execution. 
The commissioners of the navy already owed more than 900,000/. 
Their credit was gone : the sailors refused to serve, the labourers 
to work, the merchants to sell, without immediate payment; and 
to procure ready money, either by application to the treasury, or 
by loan from the bankers, was impossible (1). De Ruyler, that he 
might distract the attention of the council, ordered one division of 
his fleet to sail up the Thames as far as Gravesend, and the other 
to destroy, which was his chief object, the shipping in the Med- 
way. The fort at Sheerness opposed but a feeble resistance. Though 
Charles, to hasten the completion of the works, had visited them 
twice during the winter, they were still in an unfinished state, and 
a few broadsides levelled them with the ground. At the first alarm, '«b<0* 
Monk, by the royal order, hastened to the mouth of the Medway. 
He erected batteries, moored guard-ships for the protection of the 
boom, and sunk five ships before it in the narrowest part of the 
channel. He had not completed these preparations, when the 
Dutch advanced with the wind and tide in their favour; but lhe^"n«ii* 
obstruction in the passage opposed an insuperable bar to their pro- 
gress, and they were compelled to fall back with the ebb. During 
the night, however, )hey discovered a new channel, sufficiently 
deep for large ships at high water, and in the morning worked ^^^^ i^- 
their way without impediment in this direction. The men of war 
immediately pointed their guns against the batteries *, and a heavy 
fireship, running against the boom, hung upon it. A second fol- 
lowed in like manner ; the chain broke under their united weight ; 
and, in a short time, the guardships were in a blaze. The hull of 
the Royal Charles, a first-rate, which through neglect of orders had 
not been removed, became the prize of the conquerors. 

Monk, disappointed but not disheartened, hastened back to 
Upnor Castle. The night was employed in mounting guns and 
collecting ammunition : in the morning the batteries were manned Jane a. 
with volunteers from the navy ; and the return of the tide exhi- 
bited a sight most galling to the pride of every Englishmen, — the 
Dutch fleet advancing Iriumphanliy up the river. Two men of war 
led the line ; then came six enormous fire-ships ; after Ihem followed 

(1) Se« Pepys, iii. 1S6- 163. 9. 174. 
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the resi of (he sqaadron. The men-of-war anchored to receive and 
return the fire of the batteries; and the fire-ships, passing behind 
them, pursued their course reducing to ashes the three first-rates, 
the Royal James, the Oak, and the London. At the ebb, their com- 
mander, Van Ghent, whether he had fully executed his orders, or 
was intimidated by the warm reception which he experienced, 
made the signal to the fleet to fall down the riyer, and having burnt 
two of his own vessels which had grounded, rejoined in safety the 
other division at the Nore (1). 

To the English, if we consider the force of the enemy and the 
defenceless state of the river, the loss was much less than they had 
reason to expect; but the disgrace sunk deep into the heart of the 
king, and (he hearts of his subjects. That England, so lately the 
mistress of the ocean, should be unable to meet her enemies at sea, 
and that the Dutch, whom she had so often defeated, should ride 
triumphant in her rivers, burn her ships, and scatter dismay 
through the capital and the country, were universally subjects of 
grief and indignation. Many attributed it to that eternal source of 
every calamity^ the imaginary machinations of the papists (2); 
others were taught to believe that the king had secretly leagued 
with the enemy for the purpose of depressing (he nation, that he 
might the more easily establish a despotic government; and num- 
bers contrasted the disastrous result of the present war against the 
Dutch under a king, with the glorious result of the former war 
under a protector. But their reasoning was evidently unjust. 
Whatever might be the faults of Charles, he had conducted the 
war with equal spirit, and till this moment with more signal suc- 
cess. Even the disgrace at Chatham, originating from a measure 
which had been forced upon him by pecuniary distress, had not in 
reality diminished the power nor impaired (he resources of the 
country. 

For six weeks De Ruy ter continued to sweep the English coast. 
But his attempts to burn the ships at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Torbay were successively defeated ; and though he twice threa- 
tened to remount (he Thames, the spirited opposition with which 
he was received by a squadron of eighteen sail, under sir Edward 
Spragge, induced him to renounce the design. In the mean time 
the Dutch negotiators, who had purposely protracted the confe- 
rences at Breda, began to be alarmed at the rapid progress of the 
»iayu. French army in Flanders; for Louis, soon after his secret treaty 
with Charles, passed the frontiers with an army of seventy thousand 
men, nominally commanded by himself, but really under the 
guidance of Turenne. Castel-Rodrigo, the Spanish governor, dis- 
mantled several for(resses;^inche, Tournay, Oudenarde, Courtrai, 

(0 ^-' Journab. Oct. 31. Pepys, iii. 237» 241, (2) Pepys, iii. 2\i. 253. 
2. 5. 50; ▼ 17. Kveiyti. ii. 287, 8- 291. 
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and Douai opened their gales ; and Louis was actually occupied . 
in the siege of Lisle, when the states hastened to withdraw their 
objections to the proposals of England, that they might have lei- 
sure to secure themselves against the ambition of their powerful 
ally (1), Three treaties were signed by the English commissioners Juiy 21. 
on the same day. By one with Holland it was stipulated that both 
parties should forget past injuries, and remain \m their present 
condition, which confirmed to the States the possession of the 
disputed island of Pulorone, and to the English their conquests of 
Albany and New York. By the second with Fraqce, Louis ob- 
tained the restoration of Nova Scotia, and Charles that of Antigua, 
Monserrat, and pai:t of St. Kitts ; and by the last with Denmark, 
which country had acceded to the war as the ally of the Dutch, the 
relations of amity were re-established between the two crowns (2). 
There was nothing in (be conditions of peace to mortify the pride 
or to prejudice the interests of the nation ; yet the calamities which 
had accompanied the war, the plague, the fire, and the disgrace at 
Chatham, though over the two first no human counsels could have 
had any control, had soured the temper of the people ; and Charles, 
anxious to divert attention from his own misconduct, was not un- 
willing to sacrifice a victim to the public diiscontent. Ever since the 
restoration^ Clarendon had exercised the power, though without 
the name, of prime minister -, and to his pernicious counsels it was 
become the fashion to attribute ^very national calamity. It must be 
confessed that, with a correct judgment and brilliant talents, he 
had contrived, whether it arose from the infirmity of his nature, or 
the necessity of his situation, to make himself enemies among every 
class of men. The courtiers had been alienated from him by tte 
haughtiness of his manner, and his perpetual opposition to their 
suits, their projects, and their extravagance ; the friends of liberty, 
by his strenuous advocacy of every claim which he conceived to 
belong to the prerogative, and his marked antipathy to every 
doctrine which seemed to him to savour of republicanism ; and the 
catholics, the presbyterians, and the several classes of dissenters, 
by the belief that through his obstinate and successful opposition 
they had been deprived of the indulgence to tender consciences pro- 

(i) The suceess of Lonis prodac«d a benefit to ment; Clarendon objected that it could not be 

Englandt which wan unexpected : it induced done lawfoUj befoire the |Oth of Oct^ the day to 

" one Brewer, with about fifty Walloons, who which parliament had been prorogued. The only 

" wrought and dyed fine woollen cloths/' to remedy was the dissolution of the present, and 

migrate to this kingdom. ** The king entertained the calling of a new parliament. But this objeo- 

** them against our barbaroas law, or rather tion was overruled ; and die two houses, in obe- 

** usage, against foreigners partaking the benefit dience to the king's proclamation of June 36. 

'* of natural-bom Bngljsh; and by them the met on July 25. But their services were no 

"English, in a few years* were inslmcted to longer wanted : thepeaee was already signed; 

** make aud dye fine woollen cloths cheaper by and Charles on the 29th prorogued the parlia- 

" forty per cent, than they could do before." ment to Oct, lO"— a measure which excited many 

Coke, ii. 161- complaints on account of the expense and trouble 

(2) See them in Dnmont, Tii. par. i.''40 — 57. lo which the members had been unnecessarily 

M^m. d'Estrades, iv. 395 — 428< Temple, i. 481 subjected. See Clarendon, continualion, 421 — 

—On the departure of the Dutch fleet from the 5. 7. Uiosarn. xii. ll2-«-4. 
river, the king resolved to assemble the parlia- 
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mised by the king in his declaration from Breda. He had offeDded 
the house of commons by reproaching them with conduct similar 
to that of the long parliament, and the house of lords by complaining 
that they suffered the commons to usurp the lead in public business, 
and were content with maintaining their own priyileges (1). The 
king, indeed, had been accustomed to listen to him with respect, 
almost with awe. But these sentiments graduaUy wore away. The 
courtiers mimicked the gravity of Clarendon in the royal presence ; 
they ridiculed his person and manner; they charged him with 
interested motives ; and represented him as a morose pedagogue, 
claiming to retain the same control over the mind of the man, which 
he had once exercised over that of the body. Charles laughed and 
reproved ^ but frequency of repetition insensibly produced effect ; 
and feelings of suspicion and aversion were occasionally awakened 
in the royal breast. Nor did Clarendon himself fail to aid the efforts 
of his enemies. He often contradicted the favourite opinions of the 
king ; sometimes carried measures against him in the house of lords ; 
and, on more than one occasion, so far forgot himself at the council 
table, as to speak with a vehemence and authority which hurt the 
pride of the monarch. His opposition in the house of lords to the 
bill for indulgence to tender consciences was never forgotten ; and 
recently, when the plan of putting the treasury in commission was 
debated during the parliament at Oxford, his conduct had given 
deep and lasting offence. He was at last taught to feel that, though 
he might still be consulted as formerly, he no longer enjoyed the 
royal friendship ; and his political opponents, seeing the slippery 
ground on which he stood, laboured to precipitate his fall (2). 

The first attempt was made by the earl of Bristol in 1663. The 
reader is aware that it failed ; and the failure served for a time to 
confirm the power of the chancellor. Still he grew more unpopular : 
men of opposite interests found their way into the council : his 
great friend and supporter, the earl of Southampton, died; and the 
countess of Gastlemaine and the duke of Buckingham leagued toge- 
ther to effect his overthrow. To the lady he had given mortal offence 
by forbidding his wife to visit her, a prohibition which he refused 
to withdraw even at the request of the king (3). Buckingham, dur- 
ing the last session, had placed himself in opposition to the court, 

reb. 8. and declared open war against Charles and his mistress. But his 
intrigues with the disaffected had been betrayed by one of the 
agents; and, after the prorogation, the king deprived him of all the 
offices which he held under the crown, and sent him ah order to 

Max. u. surrender himself to the lieutenant of the Tower. He absconded, 
but fortunately the agent died, and the duke, having made his 

fl) Clanndon, 383— S. (3) Clarendon, 361. Life of James, 28. Mao- 

(2) Clarendon, 24$* 8. 321. 358. 361. Life of pherson, 35> 7. 
Jamea, i. 3M. 428. Pepys, ir. 968. 
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peace mih Casllemaine, presented himself to the lieutenant, was /aae is. 
examined before the council, discharged, permitted to kiss the king's 
hand, and restored to his former employments (i). From that juiy i6. 
moment the doom of Clarendon was sealed. When the Dutch fleet 
rode yictorious in the mouth of the river, he had advised the king to 
dissolve the parliament, and support the troops on the coast by forced 
contributions from the neighbouring cbunties, to be repaid out of 
the next supply. This counsel was divulged by some of his enemies, 
and represented as a plan to govern the kingdom with a standing 
army in the place of the parliament. The imputation was every- 
where received with expressions of abhorrence, and provoked the 
additional charges of venality and ambition. The presents which he 
had been in the habit of receiving from all who sought his friendship 
or protection were held forth as proofs of his rapacity ; that magni- 
ficent pile called Clarendon-house was said to be so far beyond the 
resources of his private fortune, that it must have been raised with 
the aid of money received from the enemies of his country; and the 
marriage of his daughter to the duke of York was attributed to his 
desire of becoming the father of a race of monarchs ; a desire 
which had moreover led him to introduce to the royal bed a prin- 
cess incapable of bearing children, that the crown might descend to 
the issue of the duchess (2). The latter charge was not only circu- 
lated in public, but insinuated to Charles himself, together with the 
information, that the convention parliament would have settled a 
much more ample revenue on the crown, had not its liberality been 
checked by the jealousy or the presumption of Clarendon (3). If 
the king appeared to listen to these suggestions, he still refused to 
believe that the chancellor had been unfaithful to his trust in any 
point of importance : but he was daily beset by Buckingham, 
Arlington, sir William Coventry, and lady Castlemaine, who repre- 
sented to him the discontent of the nation, the power of the chan- 
cellor's enemies, and the probable consequences of an impeachment 
in parliament; and he at last informed that minister, through the 
duke of York, that he expected him to resign, as an expedient by 
which he might at the same time save himself from prosecution, 
and spare his sovereign the pain of taking his office from him. 

But the pride of Clarendon scorned to bend to the storm ; and aq^. a^ 
consciousness of innocence urged him to brave the malice of his 
enemies. He waited on the king, and avowed his determination 
not to resign— it would amount to a confession of guilt ; expressed 
a hope that the seal would not be taken from him — ^it would prove 

(1) Clarendon, 434. Pepys, iii. 276. 287, 8. " this remissnett of his proceeded from a jealonsr 
2Jtt. Carte, ii. 347. 9. *' that the king was inwardly inclined to popery.'* 

(2) '* How far ibis jealousy may have entered Life of James, 393. On the contrary,^ it is said 
** into the king himself, to make him more easily by sir William Coventry, that it proceeded from 
" part with his minister, I leave it for others to an owerweenine opinion of his own inflaence, 
** guess." Life of James, 393. Barnet, i. 435. " that he could have the command of parliament* 

(3) " Some have thought, not improbably, that " for ever." Pepys, iv. 27ft. 
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that his soYereign was dissatisfied with his services ; and conjured 
hkn to disbelieve the suggestions of lady Castlemaioe— for she was 
an angry and vindictive woman. After a conference of two hours, 
he retired, leaving the king dissappointed by his obstinacy, and 
offended by his allusions to '' the lady.'' The duke of York pleaded 
strongly in behalf of his father-in-law. But he himself was no 
longer in favour ; the influence of the brother yielded to that of the 
mistress ; and the chancellor received a positive order by Morrice 

Aug. 30. to surrender the great seal, which was delivered to sir Orlando 
* Bridgeman, chief Justice of the common pleas (1). 

Oct. 10. In six weeks the parliament assembled. Buckingham had pm- 
viously been restored to his place in the council and the bed- 
chamber ^ and Bristol, issuing from his retirement, had appeared 

Oct. 15. again at court. To an address of thanks from the two houses for 
the removal of the chancellor, the king replied, by promising never 
more to employ him in any capacity whatsoever. It may be that by 
this promise he hoped to satisfy the enemies of Clarendon ; but they 
argued that the fallen statesman might, on some future day, re- 
cover the favour of his sovereign, or be restored by his son-in-law, 
should that prince succeed to the throne ; their personal safety de- 
manded precautions against his subsequent revenge; and, to con- 
summate his ruin, it was resolved to proceed against him by im- 

NoY. 6. peachment. Seventeen charges were fabricated in a committee of 
the lower house, imputing to him venalty and cruelty in the dis- 
charge.of his office of chancellor, the acquisition by unlawful means 
of enormous wealth, the sale of Dunkirk to France^ the disclosure 
of the king's secrets to his enemies, and the design of introducing 
a military government without the intervention of parliament. No- 
thing, however, could be more informal than the proceedings on 
this occasion. No papers were ordered, no witnesses were examined •, 
the several charges were adopted on the credit of members, who 
engaged to produce proof whenever it might be deemed necessary •, 
and the commons in a body impeached Clarendon at the bar of the 
house of lords of high treason, and other crimes and misdemeanors, 

Nov. 12. requesting, at the same time, that he might be committed to custody, 
till they should exhibit articles against him (2). 

It is probable, that from the absence of the duke of York (he was 
confined to his chamber by the small-pox), the enemies of Claren- 
don had promised themselves an easy victory. But the duke com- 
missioned his friends to defend his father-in-law; the bishops felt 

(1) Clarendon, 422—5. 7. 435—40. Life of motion. Afraid of deciding wronc, he kbmued 

James, 427— 0. Macphcwon, Pap. 180. Pepys. to pl««ae boti sides, and always gave somethine 

111. 832. 8. Pepys teUs a laughable story of Castle- to each of the contending partk»inhi< court, 

maine, who, when she heard about noon that Be lost fai» reputation. North's Ures, etc. i 179' 

Clarendon had left the Ling after their interriew, (2) C. Journals, Nor. 6. «. 11. Stale Trials 

leaped out of bed, and rafe into the ariary, that ti. 330. Clarendon, 445--«, 450. Life of James! 

she might observe his countenaace as he passed, i. 431 . Pepys, iii. 4iO, 41 1 . 420. 

334.— Bridgeman was unfortunate in his pro » ■ 
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Uiemselyes bound to support him as the patron of orthodoxy ; ai^d 
several peers, convinced of his innocence, cheerfully seconded their 
efforts. They did not, indeed, dare openly to advocate his cause, 
but they intrenched themselves behind forms and privileges ; (hey 
contended that to commit on a general charge was contrary to an- 
cient practice; that the first precedent in its favour was furnished 
by the impeachment of the earl of StralTord^ a precedent which the 
house would not follow, because the attainder had been reversed, 
and the proceedings erased from the journals ^ and Ihey main- 
tained that the lords ought to be careful how they sanctioned a pre- 
tension, which might prove in future times prejudicial to them and 
their posterity. After several animated debates, it was twice re- not. 
solved by a small majority, that the accused should not be com- 
mitted, because no specific charge was contained in the impeach- 
ment (1). 

The commons resented this decision of the lords : conferences 
were repeatedly held, and each house pertinaciously adhered to its 
former opinion. The king's perplexity daily increased. He observed 
that the proceedings began to take the same course as in (he im- 
peachment of (he earl of Strafford; and the calamities which fol- 
lowed the condemnation of that nobleman stared him in the face. 
He proposed, as an expedient, that the earl should clandestinely 
leave the kingdom : but no argument, no entreaty, could prevail 
on Clarendon to take a step which he deemed derogatory from his 
character ; and the monarch, irritated by his obstinacy, began to 
speak of him in terms of aversion. His enemies now ventured (o 
make use of the royal name. It was rUmoured that (he king had 
also offences to punish ; that Clarendon had presumed to thwart him 
in his amour with the beautiful Miss Stewart, and had persuaded 
her to marry the duke of Richmond. The earl, in a letter which not. le. 
he sent by the lord keeper, denied this charge (2) ; the king read 
it, burnt it deliberately in the flame of a candle, and coolly replied, 
that he was unable to understand its contents, but wondered what 
Clarendon was doing in England (3). 

This hint, however, was lost on the determined mind of the fallen 

(1) Clar. 450. L. Joorn. 135 — 7* Pepys, iii. reliere kenelf from his importunities, and there- 
415. Clarendon, in a letter to Ormond, says, fore accepted the ofler of the duke of Rich- 
« I must not omit to tell you that the duke of mond with the king's acouiescence. Pepys, iii. 
'* York bath been and is as gracious to me, and 303. But the report was that Charles thought of 
" as muefa concerned for me, as is possible. I her for his own wife, that he consulted Sheldon, 
" haTC not many other friends to b;«g of." archbishop of Canterbury, on the means of pro- 
Carte, ii. App. 38. curing a diTorce, that Sheldon revealed the 

(2) In this letter he intimated an intention of »«««* toQarendon.and that Clarendon, to secure 
going beyond the seas, but made it a condition *^ »«cce«ion to his dj«ghter s issue, brought 
that the king should first put a stop to the im- J^* "^^ "»;™5f "^ ^^Z'^i'']S' ?" ^''^^ "^ 

peachment. Clarendon cont. 454. v t"?,". ' J*"™*^^ ' o<J?^i. ^ ^^^fnonth's 

. Note, 438. Pepys, ui. 203. It makes against this 

(3) Clarendon, 454 — fl. Life of James, i. 432. story, that, when n divorce was suggested after- 
L. Jonm. 154. That Charles was offended with ^anls to Charles, he replied that his conscience 
the marriage, is certain. Clar. 45?. If we may would not permit it. Life of James, i. 439. 
believe Stewart herself, she wished to marry to 

VII. 20 
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minister. It was followed by an unayowed message delivered by the 
bishop of Hereford ; the same ad?ice was then urged by the French 
ambassador, and, when every other expedient had failed, the duke 
of York, by express command, carried to him a royal order to 
retire fo the continent. He reluctantly obeyed*, and, Imvin^ ad- 
NoT.29. dressed a vindication of himself to the house of lords, secretly with- 
drew to France (1). 

His departure put an end to the quarrel between the two 
houses (2), but did not satisfy the resentment or the apprehen- 
U.C. 9. sion of' his enemies. His vindication was voted a scandalous and 
seditious libel, and ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman. In it he had stated, that he had withdrawn only for 
a time ; and would return to prove his innocence, whenever he 
saw a likelihood of justice having its course, ^^ uncontrolled by 
'*' the |X)wer and malice of men who had sworn his destruc- 
^' tion.'' His enemies pounced on this passage, and, under pre- 
tence of holding him to his word, introduced a bill which, after 
Dec. 19. a feeble opposition, was passed, ordering him to surrender for trial 
before the 1st of February, and, in default of appearance, banishing 
him for life, disabling hirrt from holding office, subjecting him 
to the penalties of high treason, if he returned to England, and 
rendering him incapable of pardon unless by act of parliament (3). 
4.D. Clarendon, the moment he heard of this enactrpenl, hastened 
.i!i?». ^^^^ Rouen to meet his accusers, but was detaiaed at Calais 
Apr. 8. by a daugerous illness, the consequence of fatigue of body, and 
anxiety of mind. Before he could leave his bed, the allotted 
term had expired, and he thus became, without the possibility of 
preventing it, an exile for life (4). 

Notwithstanding this severity, it is certain that he fell a vic- 
tim to the hostility of party. The charges against him were 
not supported by any lawful proof, and most, if not all, were 
satisfactorily refuted in his answer (5). Yet he must not be con- 
sidered an immaculate character. His dread of republicanism 
taught him to advocate every claim of the prerogative, however 
unreasonable, and his zeal for orthodoxy led him to persecute 
all who dissented from the establishment. He was liaughty and 
overbearing *, his writings betray in many instances the faith- 
lessness of his memory, or his contempt for veracity ^ and his 
desire of amassing wealth provoked Evelyn to remark of him, 
that '^ the lord chancellor never did, nor would do, anything 

(1) It is certain tkat the duke took the order to is in custody, th« lords may limit a time wilhio 
ClarendoQ ; yet lord Combary says, that his which the particular charge may be specified, 
father withdrew, because it was intended to dis- C. Jonrn. December 5- 

solre the parliament , and try him by a jury of (3) L. Journ. 154. 157. 162. 7. 0. Si. of Realm, 

peers. Carte, ii. App. 39. 628. 

(2) The commons howerer, entered two rcso* (4^ Life ofClarend. 355, et seq. 
lution« on their journals, that in such cases the (5; Clarendon, 478. 

accused ought to be secured, and that, when he 
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'' but for money (1).'' He spent most of his lime at Montpellier 
and Moulins, relieving with literary composition the tedium of 
banishment, and soliciting repeatedly permission to revisit his 
native country, that he might breathe his last in the company 
of his children. But Charles, who felt no inclination to engage 
in a new contest for the sake of a man who had long ago forfeited 
his esteem, treated these prayers with neglect; and the unfor*- ^ » 
tunate exile, whom hope had brought back to Rouen, in Nor- dm. i. 
mandy, died there in 1674(2). 

By the exile of Clarendon, the ministry which had been esta- ^ 
blished at the restoration, was entirely dissolved* The duke of 
Ormond resided in his government of Ireland, Southampton was 
dead, Albemarle incapacitated by age and infirmity, and Nicho* 
las had resigned. The new cabinet, or, as it was called in the 
language of the time, ^^ the king's cabal (3),'' consisted of.the duke 
of Buckingham, who held no ostensible oflOtoe till he purchased 
that of master of the horse from Monk; of sir Henry Beonei, 
now lord Arlington, principal secretary of state; of the lord keeper 
Bridgeman ; and of sir William Coventry, one of the commis- 
sioners of the treasury (4)* Of these, Coventry, by his superior 
information and abilities, excited the jealousy of his colleagues, but 
unfortunately possessed not the art of pleasing the king, who, 
from his habit of predicting evil, gave him the name of '^ the 
'' visionary.'' Buckingham and Arlington were bitter enemies 
at heart, though the necessity of their situation made them ap- 
parent friends. Bridgeman was consulted for convenience. Hitherto 
he had acquired no particular claim to the favour of the monarch, 
or the confidence of the people. 

The rapid conquests of the French king in Flanders during 
the last summer, had drawn the eyes of Europe towards the 
seat of war in that country. The pope, Clement IX., ttirough 
pity for the young king of Spain, and the States, alarmed at 
the approach of the French arms to their frontier, offered their 
mediation. . To both Louis returned the same answer, that he 
soaght nothing more than to vindicate the rights of his wife; that he 
should be content to retain possession of the conquests which 
he had already made, or to exchange them either for Luxem- 
bourg, or Franche-Comt^, with the addition of Aire, St. Omer, 
Bouai, Cambrai, and Charleroi, to strengthen his northern fron- 

(1) See I[istorical Inquiry respecting the cha- vided into three committees : one for foreign af- 

ncter of Clarendon, by the Hoa. George Agar fairs, the real cabal ; another fw miliUry and 

Ellis, 1827. naval affairs ; a third for trade ; (ind a fourth for 

f2)Sapp. to Clar. Pap. iii. xliv. ▼. Wood, theredreesof grievances, Jan. 31. 

Athen. Oxon, ii. 1024- (4) Soidhainpton, the lord treasurer, died May 

(3} Pepys, iv 243. The word "cabal" at this l6th, 1667, and Jane 1st the treasury was put 

period meant a secret council. See the Diaries of into commission. The coiamissioners were, xbti 

Pepys and Evelyn, and Whitelock (p. 477), as duke of Allieniarle, lord Ashley, sir Thomas 

early as the year 16S0. By d'Estrades the present Clifford, sir William Coventry, and «ir John 

ministers are called ** la caballe d'Espagne." Dancombe. Bennct was made secretary of ^lale 

D'Estrades, v. 39. The whole council was di- on Oct. 2, 1662. 
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Her ; and that he was willing to consent to an armistice for three 
months, that the Spanish government might have leisure to make 
its election between these alternatives. But Spain was not suf- 
ficiently homUed to submit to so flagrant an injustice ; the time 
was sullenly suffered to pass by, and the mediators renewed 
their instances to obtain from Louis a prolongation of the ar- 
mistice for the additional space of three months. He consented 
to abide by his former offer during that term, but refusing the 
armistice, overran in the mean time the whole province of Franche- 
comt6, for the sole purpose, as he pretended, of compelling Spain 
to come to a decision (1). 
A ». If it was the interest of England, it was still more the interest of 
'^^^' the States, to exclude France from the possession of Flanders. 
Under this persuasion, sir William Temple, the resident at Brus- 
sels, received instructions to proceed to the Hague, and sound 
Dee. 15. thc dlsposltion of de Witt ; and, on his return to London, was 
^668. despatched back again to Holland with the proposal of a defensive 
Jan. 1. alliance, the object of which should be to compel the French 
monarch to make peace with Spain on the terms which he had 
previously offered (2). The States were embarrassed. On the 
Jan. t. one hand, they considered the interposition of the Spanish Nether- 
lands as the great bulwark of their independence against the su- 
perior power of France; on the other, they hesitated to engage in a 
dangerous war against an ancient friend and ally at the advice 
of a prince whom they had hitherto considered their personal 
enemy. But Temple acted with promptitude and address : he 
Jan. 18. appealed to their fears *, he represented the danger of delay ; and, 
contrary to all precedent at the Hague, in the short space of 
five days — had the constitutional forms been observed, it would 
have demanded five weeks — he negotiated three treaties, which 
promised to put an end to the war, or, if they failed in that 
point, to oppose at least an effectual barrier to the further progress 
of the invader. The first was a defensive alliance by which the 
two nations^und themselves to aid each other against any aggressor 
with a fleet of forty men of war, and an army of six thousand four 
hundred men, or with assistance in money in proportion to the 
deficiency in men ; by the second, the contracting powers agreed 
by every means in their power to dispose France to conclude 
a peace with Spain on the alternative already offered, to per- 
suade Spain to accept one part of that alternative before the end 
of May, and, in case of a refusal, to compel her by war, on con- 
dition that France should not interfere by force of arms. These 
treaties were meant for the public eye : the third was secret, and 
bound both England and the States, in case of the refusal of 

(l) OEuvres do Louis XIV, ii. 326. 334. 344— (2) See his instrnctions in Courtenay's Life of 
55, V. 419. Temple, ii. 381. 384. 
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Louis, to uoUe with Spain in the war, and not to lay down 
their arms till the peace of the Pyrenees were conflrmed. On the 
same day the Swedish ambassadors gave a provisional, and after- 
wards a positive assent to the league, which from that circum- Apr. 25. 
stance obtained the name of the triple alliance (1). 

Louis received the news of this transaction with an air of haughty 
indifference. His favourite commanders, Cond^ and Turenne, ex- 
horted him to bid defiance to the interference of the three powers ; 
his cabinet ministers to be content with the alternative which he had 
himself proposed. He assented to their advice ^ but for a reason, of 
which they were ignorant. In consequence of the infirm state of 
Charles U. of Spain^ he had secretly concluded with the emperor 
Leopold an ^' eventual'' treaty of partition of the Spanish monarchy jan.as. 
on the expected death of that prince, and thus had already bound 
himself by treaty to do the very thing, which it was the object of 
the allied powers to effect (2). J*n- ». 

The marquess of Castel-Rodrigo, the Spanish governor of the 
Netherlands, sought delay, under the vain hope of inducing the 
Dutch (of England he was secure) to engage at once in the war. 
But the intervention of the emperor, in consequence of the eventual 
treaty, put an end to the hesitation of the Spanish cabinet ; the 
ambassadors of the several powers met at Aix-la-Ghapelle -, Spain Apr. 2». 
made her choice ; the conquered towns in Flanders were ceded to May 2. 
Louis, and peace%as re-established between the two crowns (3). 
The conduct of Charles during the whole of this transaction served 
to raise him in the estimation of Europe. But the States could ill 
dissemble their disappointment. They never doubted that Spain, 
with the choice in her hands, would preserve Flanders, and part 

(1) Temple's Works, a. 312^84. 415. Damoat, the alliaaee* bat before that eonehision coaki bo 

Tii. 06, 68< 91. Mudb praise has been layished known to Loois, he says, " Ce seroit an coop 

en this negotiation* as if it had arrested Loais in poor la paiji, qui la rendroit infiulUble et pnwqitf 

his career of Tictory, and preserved the indepen* si In roi de la Grand Bretagne eutroit dans le 

deoce of Earope ; batf in fact, it aooonplished mdme sentiment dos ^ts ir^n^ux« d'obUf^ lea 

nothing more than the French king had offered, Espagnols k Taoceptation des deux alteroatives«'' 

and was desirous to effect. The terms which the OEuvres, t. 421. 

triple alliance sooght to enforce were those which Besides this, Louis had bound himself, in the 

Louis bad already offered, (D*£strades, ti. 46$) eventual treaty recently concluded with die em- 

as is admitted by the treaty itself, which, haviog peror, to be coblent with these terms, and had 

mentioned the oner, binds the contracting parties employed the inftuence of that prince in the 

to prerail on the saepius dictas doas coronas ad Spanida ccmncils, to prevail on the king of 

ineondam pacem lecibus et conditionibus supra ^»ain to accept them. It should, fapwever, be 

memaratis (Dum. vii. 68). Whence the English remembered that of the eventual treaty the three 

king, in a letter to his sister, the duchess of Or- contracting powers had no knowledge nor suspi-* 

leans, says, *' the effect of die treaty is to bring cion. They might. stjU question the sincerity of 

*' Spain to consent to the peace upon the terms the French. kiuc's pacific professions : they there* 

** the king of France has avowed he will be con- fore (and in this consisted the great merit oC 

'* tent with ; so as 1 have done nothing to pre- the alliance) put his sincerity to the test, and de- 

*' jndice France in this agreement" (Jin. 28) : prived him of all pretext for continuing the war^ 

and in another letter to Louis, " en quoi je ne by taking on themselves the task of extorting the 

dois eroire voos avoir fait une chose d^sagrteUe, consent of the Spanish monarch, 

puisque noos uous sommes convenus de vous (2) GBuvres de Louis, ii. 360'^72. See the 

proposer ladite paix sor des conditions, que voos account of the <* eventual treaty," which , was 

aviez plusieurs fois temoigne de voutoir accepter, kept secret for almost a century, in the works of 

et plus express^ent dans votre derniire^ lettre Louis, vi. 402. 

dn 37 (17. O. S.) du mois paM«(Feb. 3, Dal- (3) Temf>le, 42(H-S6. D'Estrades, v. Uk. 

rymple, ii. 5. 6)* In that letter to which Charles Dumont, vii. Z$. 91. Louis vi. 4l7. 
refers,— a letter written after the conclusion of 
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with Franche comt^. It was this persuasion that induced them to 
refuse the first project of the English nninistry, and to prefer the 
binding of Louis to his offer of the alternative. The result was owing, 
it is said, to the resentment of Castel-Rodrigo, who, finding that the 
Stales would not join with England to confine France within its 
ancient limits, resolved to punish them by making a cession, which 
brought the French frontier to the very neighbourhood of the Dutch 

Feb. 10. territory (1). 

When the parliament assembled after the adjournment, Buc- 
kingham discovered that his success against Clarendon in the last 
session had proceeded, not from his own influence, but the unpo- 
pularity of that statesman. His immediate dependents in the lower 
house were heard without attention ; and in the higher the jealousy 
of the churchman had been awakened by his close connexion with 
the Presbyterians, that of the cavaliers by his discharge of the re- 
publicans, whom the late administration had incarcerated as a 
measure of precaution. Neither did it add to the reputation of the 

•fau 16. prime minister that his profligacy had led him, for the sake of lady 
Shrewsbury, with whom he lived in open adultery, to fight a duel, 
in which one of his seconds was killed on the spot, and the earl of 
Shrew^ury, the injured husband, was mortally wounded (2). The 
commons began by instituting a rigid inquiry into the conduct of 
persons employed under the former administration. Princ^ Rupert 
and the duke of Albemarle had already fUrnishe#narratives of their 
proceedings during the war *, commissioner Pett wis impeached of 
culpable neglect in (he care of his majesty's ships when the Dutch 
entered the river ; Penn of the embezzlement of prize goods to the 
value of 115,000/. ; and Brunkhard, who had al^conded, was ex- 
pelled (he house for his presumption in having ordered sail to 
be slackened during the pursuit after the victory of the 3d of 
June, 1665. To these proceedings Buckingham had no objection • 
but, to his surprise, (he commons voted only one half of the sum 
which he demanded under the head of naval expenses, and obsti- 
nately resisted all his efforts to obtain some favour for the dissenters, 
in accordance with the wish of the sovereign. The conventicle act 
would expire within six months ; and Charles, who still felt himself 
bound by the declaration of Breda, was anxious to prevent its 
renewal. Aware of the rock on which hts former endeavours had 
split, he was careful to make no mention of the catholics : he con- 
fined his request of indulgence to the dissenters among his protestant 
. subjects-, but the very report of his intention ha* awakened the 
usual cry that the church was in danger ; on (he morning, just 

(i) Temple, 414.— 7. the dackesi .observed to him, thiit it was not for 

(2) Pepys, iv. 15. Lady Shrewsbury was her and his mistress to live together ; he replied 

daughter to the carl of Cardigan. Report said — « Why so I have been thinking, madam, and 

that, in the dress of a page, she held the duke's " therefore have ordered your coach to carry 

horse while h< was fighting with her husband. «• you to your father's." Pepys, 109- 
^ hen Buckingham took her to his own house. 
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before he expressed his wish (o Ihe two houses, the commons voled 
an address to him, to put in execution ali (he laws against non- 
conformists and papists ; and afterwards, a bill was passed and sent 
to the lords, having for its object to continue the existing penalties 
against the frequenters of conventides^ This, however, did not 
prevent the friends of toleration from proposing, in conformity with 
the royal suggestion, measures for Ihe comprehension of protestant 
dissenters*, but the motion, after several adjourned debates, was 
negatived, on a division, by a majority of more than two to one (1). Apr. 28. 

The remaining business in parliament was now interrupted by a 
most violent quarrel between the two houses, on a question of pri- 
vilege. Several years had passed since Skinner, a private trader, 
preferred to the king in council a complaint of divers injuries, 
which he alleged that he had suffered from the agents of the East- 
India company. After several hearings, the council commissioned ^. „ 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the chancellor, and two other lords, ^1^%^ 
to effect a compromise between the parties ; but the company re- 
fused Co abide by their decision, and the king was advised to recom- 
mend the case to the attention of the house of lords, as the supreme Dec 6. 
court of judicature in the nation. But the opponents of Skinner ^^^\ 
objected to the jurisdiction of the lords. The cause, it was main- ^^ 
tained, did not come before them by way of appeal, or bill of 
review, or writ of error. It was an original complaint, which must 
be Qrst heard in the ordinary courts of law. In the following ses- oct.30. 
sion. Skinner petitioned the lords for redress ; the company renewed ''^;'„^- 
their objection ; but the house pronounced the complainant entitled j^^J^^^^s^ 
to damages, and appointed a committee to assess the amount. After 
Ihe adjournment, the company petitioned the house of commons 
for protection against the usurpation of the lords. By the upper 
house this petition was voted a scandalous libel : the lower not May 2. 
only received it, but passed resolutions censuring the conduct of 
the lords as contrary to the law, and derogatory from the rights of 
the subject. They were met with opposite resolutions from the 
upper house, declaring the votes of the commons a breach of pri- 
vilege, and the proceedings of the lords warranted both by law 
and precedent. Thus open war was declared ^ each house obstinately 
maintained its own pretensions ; the lords resolved to pass no other 
bill than that of the supply ; and the commons rejected a bill which ^r ^• 
had been sent to them for the regulation of the trials of peers. By 
the king, the ninth of May had been fixed for thje conclusion of the 
session. Early, in the morning the commons sent a message to the ^ay »• 
lords, propasing a suspension of all proceedings in the cause till 
the next meeting of parliament, and having received no answer, 
resolved that whosoever should put in execution Ihe orders or scn- 

(t) Vupjfi, iv. 34. C. Journals, Ap. 28. Pari. Hist. iv. 413—422. 
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teiice of Ibe house of lords Id the case of Thomas Skinner, should 
be deemed a traitor to the liberties of Englishmen, and an infringer 
of (he privileges of the house of commons. The king, haying given 
the royal assent to the bills which were prepared, ordered the two 
houses to adjourn, and expressed a hope that, before he should 
meet them again, some expedient might be discovered for the 
accommodation of this difference. The commons obeyed ; but the 
lords continued to sit, called before them sir Samuel Barnardiston, 
the governor of the company, and committed him to the custody 
of the black rod, till he should have paid to the king a fine of 3002. 
Having thus vindicated their authority, they also adjourned (1). 

At the restoration of peace, trade quickly returned into its an- 
cient channels ; the murmurs of discontent were gradually bushed^ 
and the expiration of the conventicle act afforded relief and satis- 
faction to the dissenters. The present proved the most tranquil 
period of the king's reign, but it was disgraced by the extravagance 
and licentiousness of the higher classes. The gallants of the court 
shocked the more sober of the citizens by their open contempt of 
the decencies of life (^), while Charles laughed at their follies, and 
countenanced them by his example. At the same time that he re- 
newed his visits and attentions to the duchess of Richmond, he 
robbed the theatres of two celebrated actresses, known to the 
public by the dignified appellations of Moll Davies and Nell Gwin. 
Davies had attained eminence as a dancer — Gwin attracted admira- 
tion in the character and dress of a boy. The former received a 
splendid establishment in Suffolk-street, and bore the king a 
daughter, afterwards married into the noble family of the Radcliffes. 
The latter became the mother of the first duke of St. Albans. Charles 
never allowed her to interfere in matters of state ; but he appointed 
her of the bed-chamber to the queen, and assigned her lodgings in 
the neighbourhood of the court. She was so wild, and witty, and 
eccentric, that he found in her company a perpetual source of 
amusement, a welcome relief from the cares that weighed so heavily 
upon him at times, in the subsequent years of his reign. Habit, 
however, still preserved Co Casllemaine the empire which she had 
formerly acquired. She suppressed all appearances of jealousy, and 
sought her revenge by allowing to herself the same liberty in which 
her paramour indulged (3), 



(1) St. Trials, Ti. 7 10-* 63. L. Journ. xii. 420, selves abeTe others. Ibid. 185. 6» 7. Ant. Wood, 
7. Pari. Hist. iv. 422. Marrell, t09. On the 8th Autobiog, June, 16fi3. 

of May the commons sat on this question from (3) Pepys^ iv. 10. 14. SO. 111. 223. 250. Bre- 

dinner time till five the neft morning. Marrell, lyo, ii. 339. Burnet, i. 4S7. Saudford, S59« 4. 

i. 107. Pepys, iv. I03. Bamardistou remained About thiiitime. May Jil, a meteor was seen* and 

in custody till the night of Aug. lO, the day be- the ignorance and bigotry of the people are amos- 

fore the expiration of the adjournment. By ingly descrihed by Pepys on the occasion. ** The 

whose authority he was discharged, he did not " world do make much discourse of it, tiieir ap> 

know. Pari. Hist. iy. 431. *< prehensions being mighty full of the rest of 

(2) See Pepys, iv. 116. 118. 145* Sir Charles '* the city to be burned, and the papists to cut 
;9edleyand lord Buckhurst distinguished them* our throats." iv. tt2. 
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While Charles pursued his pleasures, Buckiugham soughl to 
consolidate his own power. By degrees he weeded all, of whose 
fidelity he was suspicious, out of the different departments of the 
administration. Secretary Morrice was exchanged for sir John 
Trevor ; the duke of Ormond, after a long struggle, surrendered 
the government of Ireland to the lord Robartes; and Coventry 
himself was provoked to furnish a decent pretext for his dismissal. 
Buckingham had procured a farce to be written for the purpose of 
ridiculing him on the stage. Coventry sent the duke a challenge ; 
the matter was laid before the king in council ; and the challenger 
was sent to the Tower, and deprived of oflSce. But the principal 
person, against whom he directed his attacks, was the duke of 
York. He was aware of the contempt which that prince expressed 
for his character, and of the influence exercised by the duchess. 
Clarendon's daughter, over the mind of her husband. James re- 
ceived repeated affronts in the name of the king, which he bore 
without complaint. The conduct of the admiralty was blamed ^ his 
friends were displaced ; and the dependents of his adversary were 
introduced into his office in defiance of his remonstrances. It was 
rumoured that he had lost the royal confidence, and would soon 
be deprived of his place of lord high admiral. But Charles was 
recalled to a sense of the protection which he owed to bis brother, 
by the boldness of an old cavalier, sir William Armourir, who UAd 
him publicly of the reports in circulation respecting his jealousy 
of the duke of York. He instantly replied that they were false ; and 
when Buckingham, under pretence of fear for his life from the re- 
sentment of James, affected to travel surrounded by armed men, the 
king laughed in his face at the utter folly of the insinuation. The 
minister began to feel alarm : he turned to solicit a reconciliatioo 
with the duke, and received a contemptuous refusal (1). 

Buckingham, however, might depend on the royal favour as 
long as he could supply the king with money. That nothing was 
to be obtained from the liberality of the parliament, had been proved 
by the proceedings in the last session ^ and an attempt was there*- 
fore made to reduce the annual expenditure below the amount of 
the royal income. On examination, it was found that the yearly 
receipts did not exceed 1,030,000/. ; by a new regulation, three- Juiy n. 
fourths of this sum were allotted to defray the expenses of the civil 
list ] and of the remaining fourtti, 100,000/. was appropriated to 
discharge tlie interest of the debt, the remainder to cover accidental 
deficiencies, apd to pay, as far as it would go, the several pensions 
granted by the king (2). 

(l)Life of James, 43^—40. Blaq^. Pap^ i. *^ connsda and oonverMtion with men ansatis- 
41. 3. 5. 7. 50. Pepy8» W. 151. 5. 8. 188. 191. '* fied ; and (-which I wondered at) he named th« 
2. 5. 246. 9. 25S. 7. 262. The reports mentioned '* doke and the archbishop of Canterbury."^ 



by P^ys are confirmed by the duke of Ormond : Carte, ii. App. 67. 

" Arhngton told me that I joined too mach in my (2) See it at length in Ralph, i . 



175. 
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But (his plan of eeonomy accorded nol with the royal disposi- 
tion, nor did it offer any prospect of extinguishing the debt. 
Charles remembered the promise of pecuniary assistance from 
France in the beginning of his reign -, ahd, though his previous 
efforts to cultivate the friendship of Louis had been defeated by an 
unpropitious course of events, he resolved to renew the )sxperi- 
meat. Immediately after the peace of Aix*-ia-Ghapel1e, Buckingham 
opened a negotiation with the duchess of Orleans, the king's sister, 
Mjy u. in France, and Charles, in his conversation with the French resi- 
dent, apologised for his conduct in forming the triple aliiaoce, 
and openly expressed his wish to enter into a closer union, a more 
Intimate friendship, with Louis. These overtures were at first re- 
ceived with coldness and reserve, which, instead of checking, 
seemed to stimulate the ardour of the king. There was one point 
in which both monarchs most cordially agreed, their hatred of the 
Dutch. Charles could not forget their inhospitality during the time 
of his exile ; the unsuccessful termination of the late war had 
strengthened his dislike ; and he ardently wished for the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his revenge. On the other hand, the pride of 
Louis had often been offended by the pride of these republicans ; 
and their presumption in acceding to the secret articles in the triple 
alliance was deemed by him the strongest proofof their ingratitude. 
About the end of the year the communications between the two 
princes became more open and confidential ; French money, or 
the promise of French money, was received by the English mi- 
nisters ; the negotiation began to assume a more regular form, and 
the most solemn assurances of secrecy were given, that their real 
(AJect might be withheld from the knowledge, or even the sus- 
picion, of the States (1). 

In this stage of the proceedings Charles received an important 
communication from his brother James. Hitherto that prince bad 
been an obedient and zealous son of the church of England ; but 
Dr. Heylin's History of the Reformation had shaken his religious 
credulity, and the result of the inquiry was a conviction that it be- 
came his duly to reconcile himself with the church of Rome. He 
was not blind to the dangers to. which such a change would expose 
him; and he therefore purposed to continue outwardly in com- 
munion with the established church, while he attended at the ca- 
tholic service in private. But, to his surprise, he learned from 
Symonds, a Jesuit missionary, that no. dispensation could authorise 

(l) See the papers in Dalrymple, ii. 4 — 21* formation of the king of Sweden, PnflTeodorff, 

They are all pnblidked as referriog to the same his agent, was permitted by Turenne to read a 

subject. Bat this is a mistake. The letters of Feb. letter from Colbert, the ambassador in England, 

97* lM9, in P 4. and of Jan. 19, 1669, in p. 19, who bnaaied of his snccess, adding that he had 

onght to be dated in 1665, and that of Feb. 9, made some of the leading ministers to feel, sentir 

1669, in p. 21, in the ye4ir 1666. This is evident toute I'etendue de la lib^ralite de sa majesty, 

from their contenU. Also Macpherson,i. 56. The This Pnffendorff communicated to de Witt. 

secret, howcrer, was not kept. For the sole in- T«mple, ii. 40. 
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such duplicily ofconduct : a sifnilar answer was returned to the same 
question from the pope^ and James immediately took his resolution. 
He communicated to the king in private that he was determined to 
embrace the catholic faith ; and Charles without hesitation, replied, 
that he was of the same mind, and would consult with the duke on 
the subject in the presence of lord Arundell, lord Arlington, and 
Arlington's confidential friend, sir Thomas Clifford. Of these 
three, the first was a known catholic ; the other two had hitherto 
professed themselves protestanls, but more for fashion's sake, than 
through any real attachment to the reformed creed. They, like 
most others in the higher circles of society at that period, had, in 
the language of James, ^' their religion still to choose.'' 

The meeting was held in the duke's closet. Charles, with tears 
in his eyes, lamented the hardship of being compelled to profess a 
religion which he did not approve, declared his determination to 
emancipate himself from this restraint, and requested the opinion of Jan. 25. 
those present, as to the most eligible means of affecting his purpose 
with safety and success. They advised him to communicate his in- 
tention to Louis, and to solicit the powerful aid of that monarch (1). 

Here occurs a very interesting question, — was Charles sincere 
or not? That of the two cliurches he preferred the more ancient, 
there can be no doubt. Both the duke of Ormond and Daniel O'Neil 
had seen reason to suspect him of a secret leaning towards the ca- 
tholic worship about the time of the conferences at the Pyrenees *, 
and he had recently avowed the same to Arlington and Clifford (2). fiut 
the king's religious belief was of his own creation. To tranquillize 
his conscience, he had persuaded himself that his immoralities were 
but trifling deviations from rectitude, which a God of infinite mercy 
would never visit with severity 5 and, as for speculative doctrines 
the witty and profligate monarch was not the man to sacrifice his 
ease and to endanger his crown for the sake of a favourite creed. 
He was the most accomplished dissembler in his dominions ^ nor 
will it be any injustice to his character to suspect, that his real ob- 
ject was to deceive both bis brother and the king of France. In his 
ncit letter to his sister Henrietta, he informs her that the duke had 
been brought into ^' the business on the score of religion, " and he 
openly told her at Dover, that '^ he was not so well satisfied with 
^^ the catholic religion or his own condition, as to make it hisi 
'* faith (3) " 

(1) James, i. 440. Dalryaiple,!!. 22. Macpher. " tinely acqaieare, and that lie may perhaps 
i. 50* 52. See also the travels of Cosmo for the <* cherish other inclinations." 456. 
orthodoxy of James, 456. (3) Dalrymple, i. 226; ii. 22. From the ex 

(2) Carte's Ormond. ii. 254. James, i. 441. pression noticed aboye, and the duke's sul>sf- , 
That he was a stanch protestant in 1658 is evi- quent assertion to Barillon that, in the first 
dent from the papers in Thorloe, i. 740—5 ; bnt treaties between Charles and Louis, il n'avoit fait 
in 1669, the author of Cosmo's Trarels remarks, qn'obeir et se conformer aux volont^ dn Roi, 
that though I)e " observes with exact attention (ibid. 269,) I infer that at first James did not 
**the religious rites of the chiu-ch of England, approyeofthe money treaties between the two 

" there is reason to believe that he does not en- monarchs. 
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Now, however, the secret negotiation proceeded with greater ac- 
tivity ; and lord Arundell, accompanied by sir Richard Sellings (1), 
hastened to the French court. He sblicited frond Louis the present 
of a consideraUe sum, to enable the king to suppress any insur- 
rection which might be provoked by his intended conversion, and 
offered the co-operation of England in the projected invasion of 
Holland, on the condition of an annual subsidy during the conti- 
nuation of hostilities. To these proposals no direct objection was 
made; and the discussion turned chiefly on one point, whether the 
declaration of the king's catholicity should precede or follow the 
declaration of war. 

James, with all the fervour of a proselyte, urged his brother to 
publish his conversion without delay. War, by creating a want of 
money, would render him dependent on the bounty of parliament ; 
but now he was his own master ; the army was loyal ; all the go- 
vernors of garrisons were attached to his person ; the sufferings of 
the non-conformists from the intolerance of the established church 
would teach them to look on any change as a benefit ; and within 
the pale of the establishment itself there were numbers, who had no 
settled notions of religion, but were ready to fashion thar creed by 
their convenience. 

Louis, on the contrary, represented to the king, that a premature 
declaration might endanger his crown and his person ; that nine- 
tenths of his subjects were hostile to the catholic faith ; that reli- 
gious discord acted with the fury and the rapidity of a volcano ; that 
insurrection was to be expected in the capital and in every part of 
his dominions, and that his army was too small, his friends were 
too few, to countenance the hope of his being able to suppress 
his opponents. Charles made but a faint endeavour to refute this 
reasoning. The attempt, he acknowledged, wore the appearance 
of madness, yet there were reasons to think that it might succeed. 
In these discussions the year passed away. At Christmas the king 
publicly received the sacrament ; the absence of James, who liad 
been accustomed to accompany his brother, though it did not escape 
notice, awakened no suspicion (2). 

After repeated adjournments, the parliament had been suffered 
to meet in October. The commons immediately revived the quarrel 
with the lords respecting the case of Skinner. They ordered the 
Oct. 19. printer of '^ The Grand Question concerning the Judicature of the 
^' House of Lords '' to be prosecuted, voted that Barnardiston had 
behaved like a good commoner of England, and passed a bill, va- 
cating the Judgment pronounced against him, as contrary to law 

(1) Bellings hod been secretary to the catholic he was instructed to draw the arlidee of the 

confederacy in Ireland, and since the restoratffw treaty. James, i. 442. 

had been confidentially employed by Clarendon (2) Dalrymple, ii. 30—37- Life of Jajncs* i. 

in several foreign negotiations. On this occasion 443. Macpner. i. 50. 
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and the privileges of parllameDt. It was immediately rejected by 
the lords, who, on their part, passed a bill in vindication of their 
jurisdiction, which met with a similar fate in the commons. For 
some time no farther communication took place between the two 
houses, and the king, to prevent a more violent rupture, put an end 
to the session by adjournment. The interval was spent by him in d«c. li- 
earnest endeavours to heal this misunderstanding ^ and, when they 
met again, he recommended to both to erase all the proceedings out tiio. 
of their Journals, and to abstain from the renewal of the question. ^^^ 
They consented : in appearance each house was replaced in the 
same situation in which it stood before the quarrel ^ in reality the 
victory was gained by the commons. By the erasures, the two Judg- 
ments of the lords were vacated, and since that moment their claim 
to original jurisdiction in civil causes has been silently abandoned (1). 
The public business now occupied the attention of parliament. 
l"". The expiration of the conventicle act had raised the hopes of 
the dissenters, and the lord-keeper and the chief Justice Hales 
had been employed to draw an act of comprehension, by which 
the greater part of them might be incorporated with the establish- 
ment. On the one side, Wilkins, bishop of Chester, with Tillotson, 
Stillingdeet, and Burton, on the other. Bates, Manton, and Baxter, 
were consulted ; and, to remove the chief stumbling-block, the 
controversy respecting the validity of presbyterian ordination, it 
was ingeniously proposed that the bisbop in the form of re-ordi- 
nation should make use of the words, ^^ to serve as minister in 
any parish in Enghind.'' But the agitation of the project threw 
the kingdom into a ferment. Parker and Patrick distinguished 
themselves by the warmth of their writings in support of ortho- 
doxy, and Owen by his learning, Marvell by his wit, ranked at 
the head of their opponents. One party contended, that to con- 
cede at all was to betray the cause of the churchy the other, that 
a comprehension of the dissenters offered the only sure expedient 
to check the diffusion of socinianism and popery. The house of 
commons did not degenerate from the zeal which it had displayed 
on so many former occasions. A bill for the suppression of con- 
venticles was sent to the house of lords, where it met with strong 
opposition from the duke of York and his friends, as well as from 
the presbyterian peers ; but Charles, (hough he bad promised his 
protection to the non-conformists, deemed it pructent to interfere, 
and through his solicitations this intolerant bill was suffered 4o 
pass. By it certain fines were enacted against all persons above 
sixteen years of age who should attend, and all ministers who Apr. u. 
should officiate, at any religious service different from that of the 
church of England, against the occupiers of the houses in which 

(I) L. Jouni. xii. 287. 291. Com. Journ. Feb. 22. Pari. Hist. It. 431. St. Trials^ vi. 763—70. 
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meeltngs for that purpose should be held, and against the magi- 
strates who should neglect to enforce the provisions of the law (1). 

This act subjected the dissenters to a portion of (hose severities 
which had been so frequently inflicted on (he catholics. Spies and 
informers multiplied ^ the ministers found it necessary to abscond ^ 
houses were entered by force, and searched without ceremony ; 
and the inmates were dragged to prison, and condemned to pay 
fines. That ease, of which the king was so fond, suffered repeated 
interruptions from complaints and appeals to his justice* When the 
non-conformists reminded him of his promise of indulgence, he 
acknowledged the hardship of their case, and checked the vigilance 
of the officers ^ when the magistrates remonstrated, that these re- 
ligious meetings were hot-beds of sedition, he asked, why then 
did they not execute the law ? and to the clergy who complained of 
the prevalence of sectarianism, he sarcastically replied, that it 
would never have been (he case had (hey paid less attention to 
their dues and more to (heir duties. Among the sufferers none 
excited more admiration than the quakers, by their fearless adhe- 
sion to their principles. Disdaining the precautions taken by the 
other religionists, they proceeded, at the usual hour, openly but 
peaceably, to their meeting-house, and, being carried before the 
magistrates, refused to pay the fines, and were committed to prison. 
On their release, they returned to the place of meeting as if nothing 
had happened : the doors were closed ^ they assembled in the street ; 
and Penn and Mead successively preached. But the auditory was 
soon dispersed ; and the preachers were indicted before the lord 
mayor and recorder, on the charge of having created a riot. Dur- 
ing the (rial, the firm and temperate behaviour of the prisoners 
formed a striking contrast with the harsh and violent proceedings 
of the court. The jurors, having, after a confinement of thirty- 
six hours, returned a verdict of not guilty, were fined forty marks 
each, and committed to prison ; and Penn and Mead, though ac- 
quitted, suffered the same punishment for contempt, in refusing to 
uncover their heads in presence of the court (2). 

2\ The mind of Buckingham was still haunted with the appre- 
hensions of revenge on the part of the late chancellor's family, if 
James were ever to ascend the throne. The reader will remember 
that a boy of the name of Crofts, the reputed son of the king by 
Lucy Barlow, had been placed for education at the Oratory in Paris. 



[^ 



.^1^ St. 22. Cat, ii. c. i. Burnet, 449 — 51. " king continually with the fear of the conveu- 

[2; Burnet, i. 471. Neal. c. viii. St. Trials, vi. '* tides, so that he gave thein powers." i. 420. 

951-~1036. SeweU, ii. 269— 71 • James, or per: It mar be remarked that this is the last instance 

haps the compiler of his life, tells us that " the of a nne imposed on jurors under pretence that 

" rigonrona church of England men were let their verdict was contrary to eridence or the di - 

" loose, and encouraged underhand to persecute, rection of the judge. One of the jurors brought 

*' that the non-conformists might be more sen- the question before the court of common pleas» 

" sible of the ease they should have when the and the chief justice Vaugfaan decided in hi& 

" catholics prevailed : " (Life, i. 434.) Marvell favour. 
" that the lieutenancy of London alarmed tlie 
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SooD after the restoration be came to England ; Charles ordered 
bim to conform to the established church, created him, by the ad- 
vice of Bristol and Gastlemaine, but in opposition to the remon- 
strances of the queen-mother and Clarendon, duke of Monmouth, 
and gave to him in marriage the countess OF Buccleugb, the most 
wealthy heiress in Scotland (1). Buckingham, observing the un- 
bounded affection of the king for this young man, resolved to set 
him up as a competitor for the crown in opposition to the duke 
of York. It was confidentially whispered at court that Charles in- 
tended to own him for his successor, and the earl of Carlisle and 
lord Ashley ventured to hint to the king, that if he were willing 
to acknowledge a private contract of marriage with the mother 
of Monmouth, it ^ould nol be difficult to procure witnesses who 
would confirm it with their testimony. The monarch replied with- 
out hesitation that, ^^ much as he loved the duke, he had rather 
'-'- see him hanged at Tyburn than own him for his legitimate 
"son (2)." 

Buckingham, though disappointed, was not discouraged. He 
often lamented the king's misfortune in being married to a woman, 
whose repeated miscarriages proved that she would never bear him 
a successor to the throne. When he offered to steal her away, and 
convey her to some distant region where she would be never heard 
of, Charles laughed at his folly : but he was listened to with 
greater attention when he suggested to the monarch to take an- 
other wife. He had already consulted lawyers and divines \ and 
Burnet, afterwards bishop of Sarum, in an elaborate judgmenl, had 
decided that barrenness in the woman furnished in certain cases a 
lawful cause for polygamy or divorce (3). Of the two a divorce 
appeared preferable, as it offered less to shock the feelings of 
the public ; but in cases of divorce no instance could be found 
of a subsequent legal marriage pending the lives of the parties. 
The duke, however, undertook to create a precedent. Lady Roos 
had long lived in' adultery ; she had been separated from her hus- 
band by a sentence of the ecclesiastical judge ; and her children 
by her paramour had been declared illegitimate by act of parli;v 
ment.' A more favourable case could hardly be wished for \ and a 
bill was introduced into the upper house, '^ to enable the lord Roos 
to marry again.'' Its object instantly transpired;, and the royal 
brothers exerted all their infiuence, the king to support, the duke 
of York to oppose, the bill. The latter did not only obtain the votes 
of his friends and dependents \ but as the question involved a point 

(1) Clareiklon, 305| 6. 7. (3) See Burnet, i. 464, note; and Hig^ns on 

(3) Life of James, i. 437. 490. Macphcr. i. 44* Boruet, 233—243. The paper conclades thus : 

Bnruet, {. 452. " As for the duke of Bucks," says " I see nothing so strong against polygamy as ta 

Ormond, " 1 am confident he not only under- " balance the great and visible imminent hazards 

*' values, but bates the king's person and his " tliat hang over so many thousands, if it be not 

*' brother's, a';d has designs apart, if not aimed " allovred." 
" at the ruin of them both." Carte, ii. 377. 
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of doctrine respecting the indissolubilitr of marriage, he was Joiqed 
by all the bishops, with the exception of Gosins of Durham, and 
Wilkins of Chester (1), by- the catholic peers, and by such of the 
protestant peers as deemed it proper to follow, on theological 
Maj 17. grounds, the opinion of the prelates. The second reading was car- 
ried only by a small majority : before the third, Charles adopted a 
measure to animate his friends which surprised both the house and 
Mar. 21. the ualiou. One morning he suddenly entered, took his seat on the 
throne, and desired the lords to proceed, as if he were not present, 
for he came only to renew a custom which his immediate prede- 
cessors had allowed to fall into desuetude, that of attending at 
their debates (2). James, who saw the motive of his brother, was 
stimulated to still more active exertions ; and, when the third read- 
Mar. 38. ing was carried against him by a majority of two, entered his pro- 
test on the Journals, in which he was followed by thirteen spiritual 
and fifteen temporal peers. Buckingham triumphed, and yet he 
gained nothing by the victory. He served a fickle and uncertain 
master, who changed his resolves according to the impulse of 
the moment. Charles had entertained with pleasure the project of 
divorce, as long as its accomplishment appeared distant; but, 
when the effort was to be made, his sense of justice, perhaps 
his good nature, assumed the ascendency, and he refused to avail 
himself of the benefit to the prejudice of an unprotected and unof- 
fending female. The precedent, however, has not been lost to 
posterity ; and the permission to marry again, which was in this 
instance granted to lord Roos, forms the authority for the similar 
permission which has since been regularly inserted in bills of di- 
vorce. (3) 

S"" There still remained the great object for which the parliament 
had been permitted to meet. Charles, in his speech at the opening 
of the session, had assured bo(h houses that the rumours respecting 
the misapplication of the public money during the late war were 
entirely groundless, and that no part of the pariiamentary grants 
had been diverted from its original destination, but that, in addition, 
considerable sums, taken partly from his standing revenue, and 

(1) Marrdl adds Dr. Reynolds of Norwicb, bnt right to be present in all oonsnltalions of sUte, 
it appears from tbe journals that he did not at- and discussions of private plaint, ** not only to 
tend at all daring this session. ** advise and hear, but to determine also." Whe> 

(2) L. Joum. zii. 318. Erelyn, Diary, ii. 330. ther this right extended to capital cases, he had 
The king had preriously consulted a learned an- his doubts ; that it did to criminal cases, not of 
tiquary, who replied that it was the custom for blood, was certain. From the answer in manu- 
the sovereign to be present in parliament till the script in the collection of Thomas Lfoyd^ Esq. 
reign of Henry Vlll., that of Henry's attendance (3) L. Journals, zii. 300. 6.11- 38» 39. ^ Life of 
no proof could be found, whence it wasprobaUe James, i. 438* 9- Macpher. i, 48. 53. Burnet, i. 
that he had been induced to absent himself by 452—5. Marvell, i. 112.412. From thi» period 
the policy of Wolsey ; that Henry's son Edward Charles generally attended the house. It proved 
was prevented by his youth, his daughters Mary some restraint on his opponents, and furnished 
and Elizabeth by their sex ; and that this disuse him with the means of whiling away his time, 
during four successive reiens was '* the ill oc- '* It was," he said, '* as good as going to a play." 
'* casion of the contrary opinion and practice." Marvell, 419. 

U was therefore his opinion that the king had a 
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partly raised on his credit, had been devoted to the same purpose. 
He therefore requested them to consider the prejudice arising to the Apr. u. 
national interests from the pressure of an enormous debt, and to 
supply him with the means of satisfying his creditors. On this occa- 
sion he did not plead in vain. His assent to the act against con- 
venticles was the price which he paid ; and in return he obtained an 
additional duty on foreign wines and vinegar for eight years, and an 
act to advance the sale of fee-farm rents belonging to the crown. It 
was calculated that the first could furnish the king with 50,000/., the 
other with a much larger sum (1). 

We may now resume the secret negotiation. It had been arranged 
that, while Louis with his queen made a progress through the 
territory latdy ceded to him by Spain, the duchess of Orleans 
should pay a short visit to her brother Qiarles at Dover. It was 
hoped by the French king that she could induce him to depart 
from his intention of postponing the war against the States, till he 
bad made the announcement of his conversion *, her real object was 
to procure his permission to separate from her husband, and to fix 
her residence in England. Charles received her affectionately, and my n. 
laboured to gratify her with presents and entertainments; but on 
both points he resisted her prayers and her reasoning ; the French 
ambassador reluctantly consented to subscribe the treaty as it had 
been drawn by the English commissioners, and Henrietta, with a May n. 
a heavy heart, returned to her state of splendid misery in the court 
of France (2). 

Of this treaty, thus at length concluded, though much was after- 
vrards said, little was certainly known. All the parties concerned, 
both the sovereigns and the negotiators, observed an impenetrable 
secrecy. What became of the copy transmitted to France is un- 
known ; its counterpart was confided to the custody of sir Thomas 
Qifford, and is still in the keeping of his descendant, the lord Clif- 
ford of Ghudleigh. The principal articles were : V. That the king 
of England should publicly profess himself a catholic at such time 
as should appear to him most expedient, ^nd subsequently to that 
profession should join with Louis in a war against the Dutch 
republic at such lime as the most Christian king should Judge 
proper. S"". That to enable the king of England to suppress any 
insurrection which might be occasioned by his conversion, the king 
of France should grant him an aid of two millions of livres, by two 

(1) L. Journals, xii. 349- I may here notice the States. When Colbert, his ambassador in 
that thoa^h the bankers paid only six per cent. London, made financial objections to tho yearly 
interest on deposits in their hands, they now re> payment of three millions for the grande affaire, 
qnired from the king ten per cent, on the loans particularly as that affair might last for some 
Mvanced to him instead of eigh^ At the same years, and draw a considerable quantity of specie 
time the States General paid only two and a half dat of the realm, he answered, on May 2, " Je 
per cent. Tenmle, ii. 83» 4. "' sais que vos raisons sont bonnes ; je les corinois 

(2) Life of James,i. 448. Macpher. i. 54. Loois " pour telles. J'ai raande qu'il falloit corabattre 
was prepared to make every sacrifice to engage " jusqn'ji la fin ; mais, au pis-aller, ne pas raau- 
CSurles in his " grande aiTaire," the war against " quer la grande afCaire." CBavres, y, 466. 

VII. 21 
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(kaymento, one at Ihe expiration of three months, the other of six 
months after the ratiflksation of the treaty, and should also assist him 
with ^n armed force of six thousand men, if the service of such a 
force should be thought necessary : 3®. That Louis should observe 
inviolably the treaty of Aix4a42hapeile, and Charles be allowed to 
maintain thai treaty in conformity virilh the conditions of the triple 
alliance :4\ That if, eventually, any new rights on the Spanish 
monarol^ should accrue to the king of France, the king of England 
should aid him with all his power in the acquisition of those rights : 
5<*. That both princes should make war on the united provinces, 
and thai neither should conclude peace or truce with them without 
the advice and consent ol his ally : 6<*. That the king of France 
should take on himself the whole charge of <he war by land^ 
receiving from England an auxiliary force of six thousand »en : 
V"". That by sea Charles shoukl furnish fifty, Louis thirty, men-of- 
war*, that the combined fleet should be placed under the command 
of the duke of York; and that, to enable the king of En^od to 
suppbrt the charge of the naval armament, he should receive every 
year of the war the sum of three millions of litres from the king 
of France : 8^. That out of the conquests which might be made, 
his Britannic majesty should be satisfied with WMcheren, Sluys. 
and the island of Cadsand ; and that, in separate articles, provision 
should be made for the inleresls of the prince of Orange, so that he 
might find his advantage in the war : d°. And that, (o untie more 
closely the interests and affections of the subjects of both crowns^ 
the treaty of commerce already commenced should be speedily 
concluded (1). 

inuv % From Dover, the king repaired to London, his sister to the pa- 
lace of St. Cloud \ and in less than three weeks flrom the time of their 
parting the fair and fascinating Henrietta, at the ageof twenty^six, 

.ittiie io. was, Met a very short illness, numbered with the dead. The report 
that, to ponisli the infideMty of her husband, she had indulged in 
simHar ii^delities, was solemnly contradicted by her in her last 
moments ; and the suspicion that she had been po^oned by bis 
order, with a cup of succory water, received no support from the 
^pearance of the body when it was opened after death (2). Hen* 

(1) Sea note (H). It is plain, from conuMriaK later, and seems Ut IptTe svuneetad tbat Cliarl^s 

tbe treaty it8<df with die account of it in the life wished him out of the way. James, i. 448- Mac- 

of James* that that prince, or the compiler of the pher. i . 54 . 

life, was but ill acquainted with the true history (2) For the first report, see Temple, ii. 125 ; 

of these transactions. He states erroneously that for the second, James, i. 451. Montague, the am- 

the treaty was concluded and si^rned, and some bassador, says in bis letter to Charles, of July 

of tbe money paid^ in the beginning of the year, 15, "1 asked her then if she believed herself 

and that Henrietta succeeded in pfisnadlng the " poisoned; her confessor that was by, vnUer' 

king to waive his right, and to commence with *' stood that word, and told her. Madam, you 

tbe war against the Dutch. It is remarkable that " must accuse nobody, but ofler up your deatk 

James left Loudon with Charles for Dover, but " to God aa a sacrifice. So she would never 

on the road was sent back to take care of the "answer me that question though I asked se- 

metropolis, under tbe pretence that some dis- " veoal times, fa«t would «nly shrink up her 

tnrbanoe might be ciuaed by the shutting up " shoufclers." See a lelter of oondoleuce fcom 

of conyenttcles. He reoched Dover three days Louis to Charles in the Appendix, nMtfe.(l). 
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rielta left a favourite maid, mademoiselle de Queroaaille. Whether 
it was through his recolleclioii of her beauty, or through regard for' 
his departed sister, Charles, after some time, invited her to Eng- ivor. 
land, and appointed her maid of honour to the queen. In a short 
time she^^came one of the royal mistresses (1). 

It was thought dangerous to confide the secret of the late treaty 
to a man so unstable in his counsels, so reckless in his resentments 
as Buekingham ; yet it could not be carried into execution without 
his ai(}, and that of his friends and colleagues, Ashley and Lau- 
derdale. The expedient which was adopted does credit to the inge* a.-d. 
nuity (A the two monarchs. The marshal de BcUefonds was sent to jwTso. 
England to condole with Charles on the death of his sister, and 
Buckingham was despatched to Franqis to return the compliment Aug i. 
to Louis. The duke was received with distinguished honour : the 
king consulted him on his intended war against the Slates, and held 
out to him the prospect of the command of the auxiliai7 force, if he 
GouM persuade his sovereign to join as a party in the campaign. 
This was a bait which the vanity of Buckingham could not refuse. 
On his return he urged the subject on the consideration of the king sept.is. 
and of his colleagues ; he obtained permission to open a negotiation 
wilh the French ambassador -, he amused the two monarchs by ^^v. 19 
compfaioing of the apathy qt infidelity of Arlington and Colbert, 
who had been instructed to raise objections, thai they might irritate 
his impalience, and entangle him more deeply in the intrigue ; and, 
at length, the dupe had the satisfaction of concluding a treaty, of ^, „ 
which he vainly deemed himself the author, but which in reality j*^7r 
was a copy of the former, with the omission of $e article respect- 
ing (he king's profession of the catl^olic religion (2). 

Tb this farce was added another. When the first instalment be- 
came due, Louis inquired of his good brother, whether he was yet 
prepared to make the declaration of his catholicity. Charles replied, a. „ 
that he thought it advisable previously to consult the pope, and to ^l^J^;^ 
obtain such conditions as might render the change less objec* 
tionable to his people. This answer was approved, and, in conse- 
qaence, a vigorous attempt was made to induce him to join in the 
war first, anc) publish his conversion afterwards. But the king was 
inflexible, and to a second requisition replied, that he could dis- 
cover no person fit to be trusted with so delicate a negotiation. 
Louis offered the bishop of Laon, whose services were accepted ; 
but, in a few days, it occurred to Charles that the reigning pontiff oc«- »? 




ai<o 349.— The maids of bonour were Henrietta he ackaowledeed that two oat of the five were 

Maria Price, Winefred Well»» Lonisa de Qae- the sum which b}' the former treaty he was to 

rooaille, Margaret Blagg, Dorothy Howard, and receive for professing himself a catholic. D^l. 

$o|^ia Stuart. rymple, 77. 
(p) Dairy mple, ii. 68 — JTT. OEuvrcs de Louis, 



ir«r. r. 
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was old and infirm, and (hat it would be more prudent to wait (ill 
(he accession of his successor ^ next he determined to employ an 
Englishman, and spent some time before he named the president of 
(he English college at Douai^ then he contrived to obtain a delay 
of three months, under pretence of framing and amending the in- 
structions to be given to this envoy ; and at last honestly declared 

Mi'is. that existing circumstances compelled him to postpone the execu- 
tion of his design to some more favourable opportunity. A year 
tiri ^^(ci* Louis returned to the same subject, and Charles objected reli- 

"*'* <^* gious scruples, which made him desirous of consulting some cele- 
brated theologian, but a theologian also skilled in chemistry, that 
the subject of their conversations might be supposed to be his fa- 

jmmt. vourite science. Soon afterwards he determined to make the cele- 
bration of mass in English, and the administration of the sacrament 
under both forms the indispensable conditions of his conversion. 
But Louis was then satisfied : he had obtained his purpose of 
drawing the king into the war, and therefore ceased to call for a 
declaration, which must have rendered him a useless and bur- 
densome ally (1). 

Art. 94. With the hope of procuring another supply, Charles bad sum- 
moned the parliament in autumn ; and the lord keeper in his name 
informed the houses of the several treaties which had been made 
for the encouragement and protection of commerce, directed their 
attention to the naval and military preparations of France and Hol- 
land, and announced the king's determination to fit out a fleet of 
fifty sail, to protect the British coasts from such insults as they bad 
suiTered in the year 1667. But for (his money would be requisite. 
The last grant had enabled him to pay the interest, and extinguish 
a portion of the debt. But a considerable part was still unredeemed ; 
and the best means of sustaining the fame and interests of the na- 
tion was to give him at once a speedy and plentiful supply. The 
ministers had been careful to secure a majority in the commons. 
Charges of prodigality were made, and hints of popery and arbi- 
trary power were thrown out in vain ; and the sum of two millions 
and a half, to be raised from different sources, was cheerfully voted. 
During the debate, a member suggested a tax on the frequenters 
of the theatre^ and when it was said that the theatre contributed to 
bis majesty's pleasure, sir John Coventry sarcastically inquired, 
whether '\ his majesty's pleasure lay among the men or (he women 
"players?" This expression was bitterly resented at court ^ the 
gallants resolved to punish the insult offered to their sovereign ^ 
and the duke of Monmouth committed the task of revenge to Sandys, 
his lieutenant, and O'Brian, the son of lord Inchiquin. These, tak- 

(l) Dalrymple, ii. 62— $• 83*4. It is iinpos* Louis to supply biin with inooey ; and Loois aoh- 

sible to suppress the snspicion that both princes mitteJ to the deceptioni that he nii^ht draw 

a.cted with insincerity. Charles put forward his Charles intolhc war with the States, 
infeuded conversion merely as an inducement to 
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ing with them thirteen men of their troop, surprised Coventry fn i)«.3«. 
the Hay-market, as he was repairing to his lodgings in the evening, 
after the house had adjourned during the Christmas holidays. They 
beat him, threw him on the ground, and made a deep incision on 
his nose with a pen-knife. The outrage, which was perpetrated 
with the connivance of the king, and against the remonstrances of 
the duke of York, created feelings of discontent in (he house. It >. ». 
was resolved the first thing after the adjournment, not to proceed j"'V. 
with the public business till reparation had been made to the com- 
mons of England for the injury inflicted on one of their members ; jau. u. 
an act was passed, banishing for life the four principal offenders, 
unless they should surrender themselves for trial against a certain 
day, and rendering them incapable of pardon, except by act of par- 
liament; and the maiming or disfiguring of (he person was made, 
for the future, felony without benefit of clergy. Charles dared not 
interfere for the protection of his champions; and the commons, 
appeased by his forbearance, passed (he money bills through their 
several stages (1). 

This benefit was, however, purchased with the usual sacrifice to 
the religious prepossessions of (he two houses. Complaints had Ai«r. i«. 
been made of (he growth of popery, that jesuils and priests had be- 
come more numerous ; that English catholics frequented the cha- 
pels of foreign ambassadors ; that mass was often celebrated in pri- 
vate houses ; that few processes were served out of (he exchequer 
against convicted recusants; that convents and schools had been 
established for papists ; and that two persons openly officiated as 
popish archbishops in Ireland. Charles,, though he was then bound Mar. u. 
by the late trealy to profess himself a catholic, published a procla- 
mation, such as was desired by the houses, in which he declared 
ihat, ^'as he had always adhered, against all temptations what- 
^^ soever, to (he (rue religion established, so he would still employ 
*"' his utmost care and zeal in its maintenance and defence.'' But 
proclamations had often failed of effect : the more orthodox de- 
manded an act of parliament ; and a bill for that purpose was sent ibr. %a. 
to the house of lords, where it was read twice, and commilted. A 
dispu(e respecting privilege prevented its farther progress (2). 

In a bill imposing new duties on imports, the lords, at the peti- 
tion of the merchants, had altered some of the rates. The commons 
acknowledged (hat, in the case of money bills, the upper house had 

(l) Stat, of Realm, 691. Marvell, 1. 413* Mac- wilh the yonng duke t>f Albemarle and of eight 

pher. i. 57. Ralph, 193. Burnet, i. 469' Lord others, in a drunken frolic, he attacked the watch, 

bartmooth informs ns that Coventry after this and killed the beadle of the ward, though the 

was Dinch engaged with the whigs, and professed poor man on his knees begged for his iil*. 

himself a zealous protestant, yet died a catholic, Charles, to save bis son, granted a pardon to all the 

leaving the bulk of his estate to the college of murderers : but both the crime and the pardon 

the Jesuits at Si. Omer. Ibid, note, Moumoulh, were severely censured by the people. See Mar* 

the real contriver of the outrage, escaped, and in veil, i. 195. 416. 

a few weeks committed a still more atrocious of. (!l) Com. Journ. Feb, 21; March 1. tO» II.. 

fence. On the night ol Feb. 2$th, in company Li Journals, xii. 451 • 468- 
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Ihe power to approve or reject, but denied that it had the power lo 
make alterations. The lords called for some proof of this assertion. 

Apr. 11. Where was the record? When had they forfeited the right? It 
might as well be said that tliey had not ihe power to reject ; for, if 
they could not alter a part, how could they annul the whole? Had 
Ihey confined themselves to this reasoning, they would probacy 
have embarrassed their opponents ; for ihe attorney-general replied 
^ that to give any reason would be lo weaken a privilege which the' 
commons had possessed in all ages. But the lords appealed also to 
precedents : the application of these precedents was disputed by 
the managers; the controversy became daily more iiitricate^ tiie 

Apr. 32. obstinacy of the parties augmented ; and Charles, though by it he 
lost a valuable bill, was compelled to put an end to the session. The 
question had been raised by the imprudence of Buckingham ; and 
the result did not tend to raise him in the estimation of bis sove* 

reign (1). 

Before we proceed to the next chapter the reader may direct his 
attention to a few miscellaneous events^ which occurred about this 
time. 
A. » V, In the month of August, 1669, died at the castle of Golombe, 
am«. id. near Pajris, the queen-mother^ Hcnriette Marie de Bourbon. It has 
been the custom to attribute a great portion of the misfortunes of 
Charles I. to the control which this beautiful princess possessed 
over the heart, and, through the heart, over the judgment of her 
husband. But there is reason to believe that her influence was con- 
siderably exaggerated by those whose policy it was to alienate the 
people from the sovereign, by representing him as guided by the 
counsels of a popish wife. On most questions she coincided in opi- 
nion with secretary Nicholas ; nor will it be rash to conclude that 
the unfortunate monarch would have fared belter, had he some- 
times followed Iheir advice. After the death of Charles, she was 
privately married to Jermyn^ earl of St. Alban's, and lived to see 
Ihe restoration of her son to the throne of his father. Her last 
years were chiefly spent in acts of charity and exercises of devo- 
tion (2); 

k. p. 2°. At the commencement of Ihe next year died another cele* 
jam^4. brated personage, Monk, duke of Albemarle. By Charles his ser^ 
vices were always acknowledged, and amply rewarded : but the 
royalists regretted that the merit of restoring the king should have 
fallen to an apostate from their cause ; and their dislike of the man 
indulged itself in throwing ridicule and censure on his manners and 
conduct. It must be owned that there was nothing very brilliant in 
his character : he was not made to shioe in a gay and voluptuous 

(l) L. JournaK xii. 449- 494. 502. 510- Mar- (2) See <' The Life and DeaUiof Henrietta," etc.i 
veU, i. 471. Parker, 119. Compare Macpherson, printed for Oorman Newman, 1685> reprinted hy 
i. M, with Dalryinple, ii. 86- G. Smecton, 182^. Life of Janiesi i. 446; 
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coart, DOT did he seek to suf^ort his rank by a sfriendidaiid expen- 
sive eslablishment. But the king always treated him with respect, 
employed him in posts of difficulty and danger, and honoured his 
remains with a public funeral in Henry the Seventh's chapel. 
Within three weeks after his death, the duchess (she had been Jau 2's. 
successively his washerwomao, bis mistress, and his wife) followed 
him to the grave (1> 

. B**. The duke of Ormond, on the 6tb of December, was return- dcc. &. 
ing in the dark from a dinner given by the city to the young prince 
of Orange,, when in St. James's-slreel, his footmen, who walked on 
each side, were suddenly stopped ; and two men forcibly drew the 
duke out of his carriage, mounted him on horseback behind a third, 
and, Ifaat he. might not escape^ listened him with a leathern belt to 
the rider. The chief of the banditti hastened beforehand to Tyburn, 
ihat he might make preparations fbr hanging the captive ^ but on 
the road to Knigbtsbridge, the duke, leaning on one side, and rais- 
ing with his foot the foot of his companion on the other, contrived 
lo drag him from the saddle. Both fell to the ground : footsteps 
lA^ere heard to approach ; and the assassin, having loosened the 
belt, disctiarged a brace of pistols at the duke, and instantly fled. 
The darkness proved favou^ble to both. The duke escaped with no 
other injury than what he had suffered in the fall and struggle ; 
and Ms adversary eluded with ease the search of his pursuers. Yet 
the cattse and the perpetrators of the outrage remained an impene- 
trable mystery. Though a committee of the house of lords instituted 
an inquiry into the case, though the king promised a reward of 
1,0002. to those who should discover the offenders, though a pardon 
with the same sum of money was offered to any of the accomplices 
mho should inform against the guilty, no clue could be obtained to 
lead to their apprehension : only it became known that the chief 
of the gang was Blood of Sarney, in the county of Meath, the 
aatbor of a libel called '* Mche Tekel,'' who had been outlawed 
for an attempt to surprise the castle of Dublin. 
Soon afterwards a person, in the cassock of a clergyman, sought 
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the acquaintance of Edwards the keeper of the regalia in the Tower, ^su-^ 
afid proposed to him a marriage between his own nephew, and "^ 
the old man's daughter. About seven in the morning of May Oth^ 
the pretended clergyman, with two companions, called on Edwards, 
and requested to see the regalia. . As soon as they entered the room, 
they threw a cloak over the keeper's head, and Ibrced a gag into 
his mouth, promising lo spare his life, if he remained quiet : but 
his struggles provoked Ihem to knock him down, and wound him 

(1) The following portrait of Monk is drawn sans affectation, et sans orgueil ny desdain : il a 

by tke Frencli traveller, Monconis. Monk est ' enfin lout I'air d'un homme mod^e et fort pru- 

petit et gros; mais ii a la pbysionomie dc I'es- dent : sc!) nienfoles, sa table, et le pen d« gens - 

prit le flni solide, et de la conscience la plus qai le courtisent, marquent assez qn'il n'est pas 

iranqiiiUe du' inondf, ol avcc ccia uiie froidure auibitieux. Moncon. Journ. ii. 82. 
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in the belly. The clergyman then put Ihe crown under his cassock^ 
one of his companions secreled the globe in his breeches, and the 
other, hafing divided the sceptre with a file, deposited the (Meces 
in a bag. But the son of Edwards came by at the lime \ the alarm 
was given ; the robbers ran ^ one of them fired at the first sentinel, 
who, though untouched, immediately fell ^ (he second offered no 
resistance ; and the three ruffians had nearly reached Iheir horses 
at St. Gatberine*s-gate, when they were overtaken and secured. 
They were carried before sir Gilbert Talbot, but the clergyman, 
who was the leader, refused to answer. Charles himself, through 
curiosity, or at the instigation of others, attended, when the pri- 
soner improved the opportunity to flatter and terrify the king ; be 
said that his name was Blood , the same who had seized the duke 
of Ormond, and would have hanged him at Tyburn ; that he had 
even on one occasion undertaken to shoot the king himself at fatter- 
sea, but, the moment he took his aim, the awe of majesty unnerved 
him, and his piece dropped harmless to the ground. He was, how- 
ever, but one of three hundred, who had sworn to revenge each 
other's blood. The king might act with him as he pleased. He 
might doom him to suffer— but it would be at the risk of his own 
life, and of the lives of his advisers— or he might show him mercy 
— and in that case he would secure the gratitude and services of a 
company of fearless and faithful followers. If the unprecedented 
attempts of this man excited surprise, the conduct of Charles was 
a mystery, which no one could understand. He not only forgave 
the offence offered to himself, but he solicited and .obtained for 
Blood a pardon from Ormond, ordered him to remain as a gentle- 
man at court, and gave him an estate of the yearly rent of 500/. in 
Ireland, probably as a compensation for that which he had pre- 
viously forfeited (1). 
5"*. For a long time the health of the duchess of York had visibly 
A ». declined, and she died at St. James's in her thirty-fourth year, hav- 
Mar '31. ing been the mother of eight children, of whom only two daughters 
survived her, Mary and Anne, both afterwards queens of England. 
She had been educated in the regular performance of all those 
devotional exercises which were practised in the church of England 
before the civil war. She attended at the canonical hours of prayer; 
she publicly received the sacrament in the royal .chapel on every 
holiday, and once in every month ; and she always prepared her- 
self for that rite by auricular confession, and (he absolution of the 

(i) See for both facts sir Gilbert Talbot's Nar> major-g;eneraI Harrison under the commonwealth. 

ratWc liansdowne, MSS. I6S9, p. 1-^15. Eve- Charles told Ormond that he had certain reasons 

lyn* who dined in .company with Blood at sir for asking him to pardon Blood. He replied that 

Thomas Clifford's describes him thus : *' The his majesty's command was a sufficient reason. 

" man had not only a daring, bata Tillanons Tulbot, ibid. Blood lived in London till he was 

*' unmerciful co«ntenance, but very well spoken, 'charged with having suborned witnesses to swear 

<' and dangerously insinnating." Evelyn's Diary, sodomy against the duke of Buckingham, anfl 

ii. 341 . Blood's companions were Hunt, his son- died in the prison of the king's bench, 24th Aug. 

in-law, and Parrer, who had been lieutenant to IMI. Somers' Tracts, viii. 43S-454. 
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minister. After the birlh of her last child, she became still more 
religious, spending much of her time in her private oratory, and 
In conversation with divines ; and for several months before her 
death it was observed that she had ceased to receive the sacrament, 
and began to speak with tenderness of the alleged errors of the 
church of Rome. Suspicion was excited ; and her brother lord 
Ck>rnbury, in person, her father, the exiled earl of Clarendon, by 
letter, endeavoured to conflrm her in the profession of the esta-* 
blished doctrines. But she had already been reconciled in August ^^^''j 
to the church of Rome, and in her last illness received the sacra- Aug! 
ment from the hands of Hunt, a Franciscan friar. Blandford, bishop 
of Oxford, her proteslant confessor, visited her on her death-bed ^ 
but the duke informed him of her change of religion, and he con- 
tented himself with speaking to her a few words of consolation and 
advice. Her conversion was known only to five persons ; but the 
secret gradually transpired, and its publication served to confirm 
the suspicion that the duke himself was also a catholic. It was, 
indeed^ observed that he occasionally attended on the king during 
the service in the chapel, but two years had elapsed sini^e he 
received the sacrament (1). 
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Though the second of the secret treaties with France had been 
concluded in January, the ratifications were not exchanged till 
June, at which time it is probable that Charles had consented to 
engage in the projected war against the Stales, and to postpone to 
an indefinite period the announcement of his conversion. Louis 
had already sent presents to the commissioners who signed the 
secret Ireaty at Dover ; he now sent others to Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale, who had signed the second treaty in June. In this 
there was nothing unusual ^ but, to bind the leading ministers more 
strongly to his interiesls, he granted a pension of ten thousand livres 
to lady Shrewsbury, the mistress of Buckingham; and, when a 

(t) Life of James, i. 452. Buruet, i. 537. Evelyn, ii. 380. Travcb of Cosmo, 456- 
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nmilar pensioo was declined by Arlington^ kestowed a inagnificeDt 
present on his wife (1). The only privy coonsellors entrusled wiUi 
the secret of the king's connexion with Louis were Arlington, 
Cliffordi Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale ; who formed the 
cabinet or cabal, in which, according to the practice introduced by 
Clarendon, every measure was debated and determined before it 
was submitted, for the sake of form, to the.censideration pf the 
eoancil. 

1<*. Of these ministers, Arlington, originaUy sir Henry Bennet, 
had signalized himself in the civil war, during which he received a 
sabre wound in the fakse. From Madrid, where he resided aa am* 
bassador ih)m the king, he was recalled and introduced into the 
ministry by the enemies of Clarendon. To strength of mind of 
brilliancy of parts he had few pretensions ^ but he was an easy and 
pleasing speaker, was well acquainted with the routine of business, 
and covert the deepest cunning under the most insinuating address. 
As tlie best bred man in the English court, he acquired the favour 
of the king and of the foreign noblemen whom business or pleasure 
brought to the capital ^ and Charles, as a proof of his esteem, caused 
the lord Harry, afterwards the duke of Grafton, his son by Ciatflf 
^""i*' < maine created Duchess of Cleveland, to marry the daughter of 
Arlington, a most beautiful child only five years old. In the cabinet, 
the prudence of this minister shrunk from the responsibility of 
being the foremost to suggest or to defend measures of doubtful 
tendency ; and his timidity afterwards proved his safeguard. It was 
taken for moderation, and served to mitigate the displeasure and 
resentment of the people. He retained to the last the favour of his 
sovereign (2). 

2». The influence which Clifford, by hts industry and eloquence, 
had acquired in the house of commons, had originally recommended 
him to the notice of the ministers ; and, under the patronage of Ar-- 
lington, he had rapidly advanced in preferment. He now held the 
offices of privy counsellor, treasurer of the household, and com- 
missioner of the treasury. He was brave, generous, and ambitious ; 
constant in his friendships, and open in his resentments ; a minister 
with clean hands in a corrupt court, and endued with a mind ca- 
pable of forming, and a heart ready to execute, the boldest and 
most hazardous projects. The king soon learned to prefer his ser- 
vices before those of his more cautious patron (3). 

3^ With Buckingham, his levity and immorality, his ambition 

(l) Dalrymple, ii. 81* 82. Buckingham, to coincidence, the inilials of the names of the fire 

enhance tlie merit of his services, asserted that ministers form the word " cabal." 

the Spaniards had offered him 200,000/. Colbert (2) Life of James, i. 398- Clarend. Pap. iii. 

obserres, ** Je crois ({n'tl n'en est rien; mais je Sap. lxxx\. Evelyn, ii. 373. 432. Macph. i. 48. 

" crains que rapp^it de ees nyveaox rommis- Bnrnet, i. 170. CJarendoa's Life, 181 • 196. Works 

" saircs (Backingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale) of Sheffield, duke of Backingham, ii. 84. 

" n« soil grand.' ibid. 81. ^By a singular (3) Evelyn, ii. 386,7. Pepys, Corres|K>ndencc . 

V. 79. Macph. i. 48. 
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aad exfravagaDce, the reader is already acquainted. £vea wbeniie 
was coosidered the prime minister, pteasure formed his fatourite 
pilfsilil. He torned the night into day, and indalged in every 
^nscial gratification '' which nature could desire, or wit invent/' 
Charles, much as he was amused with the follies of the duke, fre- 
quently treated him with contempt :^-^is princely fortune (a landed 
estate of 20,000/.) insensibly disappeared; his mind became en- 
feebled with his body ; and he lingered out the last years of his life 
ID penury and disgrace (1). 

4\ Lauderdale made it the great object of his policy to advance 
his own fortune by securing the royal favour. He was ungainly in 
his appearance, and boisterous in his manner \ but his experience 
in fainness, his ready acquiescence in every wish of the sovereign^ 
and the boldness with which he ridiculed the apprehensions and 
predictions of his colleagues, endeared hitn to the monarch. It 
was not in Lauderdale's disposition to allow principles, eithep poli« ^ 
tical or religious, to interfere with his interest. A sincere friend to - 
the covenant, he made it the constant subject bf ridicule ^ a violent 
enemy to the catholics, he lent his support to every measure in 
their favour ; ahd^ with a strong predilection towards a limited and 
constitutional monarchy, he fearlessly executed in his native 
country the most arbitrary deteirminations of the government. For 
these reasons he had numierous enemies among the dissenters, and 
the men of liberal principles ; and, on another account, he had in-- 
tcurred the hatred of all the cavaliers both English and Scots. He 
was accused of having been a principal in the sale of Charles 1. to 
the parliament, and of having received a considerable portion of 
the money. But the efforts of his countryjnen to bring him into 
disgrace recoiled on their own heads. The king remained his 
friend ; Middleton, the chief of his enemies, was removed from the 
government of Scotland, and that high office, after a decent interval, 
was bestowed on Lauderdale himself. But his triumph served only *^ 
to multiply his enemies. The English cavaliers took up the cause 
of their northern brethren, and waited with impatience for the fa-^ 
Vourable opportunity of gratifying their vengeance by accom^ 
plishing the downfall of the Scottish favourite (2). 

d''. Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper formerly possessed the ear of 
Cromwell ; at the restoration, through the influence of Monk, 
^hose friendship he had gained, and of Southampton, whose niece 
he had married, he was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, 
and soon afterwards called to the house of lords by the title of 

(1) Burnet, i. 171. Macph. i. 467. Evelyn, ii. secredy by way of ballot, to prevent family feuds 
355. darendoD, i. 369. North's Lives, i. 97. between the excluders and the excluded. Among 

(2) Burnet, i. 174. Clarendon, 51. Miscel. Aul. the names was that of Lauderdale. But Cbarles 
512.234. Pepys, 154. In the Scottish parliament, disapproved of Jhe proceeding, and recalled 
it had been agreed that a certain number of de- Middleton. See the pleadings before the king ill 
linqnents should be incapacitated from holding Miscel. Aul. ibid. 

office) not openly by the majority of votes » but 
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btroD Ashley. When Charies said of him (hat he was *' (he weakest 
^' and wickedest man of the age," the kiog consulted bis anger 
more than his judgment. Ashjey possessed talents of (he highest 
order, bat made them subservient to his passion and interest. As 
long as (he royal cause promised (o be successful, he was careful (o 
sagges( (he mos( arbi(rary measures and to support them at the 
expense of liberty and Justice : but, when ihe current turned, 
when the spirit of discontent, which animated the house of com- 
mons, led him (o anticipate a failure, he diyested himself of his 
employment at court, and coming forward as the champion of po- 
pular right, ^' usurped a patriot's all-atoning name." But whether 
he served (he king, or the king's opponents, he was still the same 
character, displaying in his conduct a singular fertility of invention, 
a reckless contempt of principle, and a readiness io sacrifice the 
rights of others in (he pursuit of his object, whether it were the ac- 
quisition of power, or the gratification of revenge (1). 

Of these five ministers, Lauderdale adhered (o the Scottish cove- 
nant \ Buckingham, with all his ridicule of bishops and sermons, 
called himself an orihodox churchman ; and Ashley was supposed 
to belong to no church whatever. Of ArHngton and Ctifford, it has 
often been said that (hey were catholics. Bu( hKherto they had 
certainly professed themselves protes(an(s, (hough, perhaps, like 
many oihers, for no be(ter reason than because protestantism was 
in fashion. For, during the revolutions of the last twenty years, 
the immorality of the royalists, the cant of the fanatics, and the 
successive prevalence of contrary doc(rines in the pulpits, had, espe- 
cially among (he higher classes, unsettled religious opinion, and 
rendered men indifferent to particular forms of worship. It may, 
however, be that the knowledge of (he duke's conversion, and of 
(he king's sentiments, made impression on ArHngton and Clifford. 
The latter certainly embraced (he ca(holic faith before the close of 
the Dutch war : ArUngton continued a pro(es(aD( till his last sick- 
ness, when he was reconciled to (he church of Rome (2). 

These were (he minis(ers, with whose assistance Charles deler- 
mined to engage in (he war agains( (he S(a(es : a war from which 
he promised to himself an abundant harvest of profit and glory, in 
the humiliation of a republic, the prosperity of which held out (o 
his subjects the example of successful rebellion *, in (be superioriiy 
which (lie trade of (he British merchants would derive from (he 
ruin of their commercial rivals*, and in (he addKional au(hority 
with which be would be himself invested at the head of a c6n- 
quering army and navy. To obtain these results it was necessary 

(1) Macpli. 70. Dalrymple, ii. 15. Burnet, i. " Rome." (ETelyn, ii. 341. 382.) lu May |67S. 
J«4, 5. Clapendon, 26. 245. he is called j' a now convert." Life of James, i. 

(2) In May 1671, Evelyn from Clirford's con. 484. 
vursalion " suspected kirn a little of warping to 
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to make the most gigantic efforts, and to provide pecuniliry ftmds 
commensurate with these efiforls. An ample sapply had been 
already granted by parliament; to secure the stipulated subsidy 
from France a third treaty had been concluded with {iOuis(l); ' 
and' an additional resource was now discovered by the ingenuity of 
Ashley or Clifford (2). The reader is aware that ever since the time 
of Cromwell the bankers and capitalists had been accustomed to 
advance money to th>e government, receiving in return assignations 
of some branch of the public revenue till both capita] and interest 
should be extinguished^ HithertoUhe exchequer had maintained 
its credit by the punctuality with which it discharged these obliga- 
liODS : but now it was proposed, 1^. to suspend all payments to the 
public creditors for the space of twelve months, which would 
permit the' king to devote the whole of his income to the purposes 
of the war; and 2^. to add the interest now due to the capital, and 
to allow six per cent. 'interest on this new stock, which would af- 
ford a reasonable compensation to the holders, for any inconve- 
nience which they might suffer from the delay. Clifford, as one of 
the commissioners of the treasury, carried this project ft*om the 
cd»inet to the privy council ; he endeavoured to defend it on the 
ground of state necessity ; and requested that no member would 
raise (Ejections, unless he were prepared to offer some other expe- 
dient equally productive, and equally expeditious (3). Clifford was a, ». 
supported by Ashley; the council gave its consent ; and the suspen- ^/J^j. 
sion was announced by proclamation to the public. It stated that 
ttio safety of the kingdom rendered it necessary to forbid the pay- 
ment of any money out of the exchequer in virtue of existing war- 
rants and securities, but promised that the creditors should receive 
^Unterest at the rate of six per cent.; that no person whatsoever 
'^ should be defrauded of anything that was justly due, and that the 
*^ restraint should not continue any longer than one year (4). By 
this iniquitous act, a sum of about 1 ,300,000/. was placed at (he 
disposal of the ministers : but the benefit was dearly purchased 
with the loss of popularity and reputation. Many of the bankers, • 
who had placed their money in the exchequer, failed ; a general 
shock was given to the commercial credit of the country, and nuin- 

(1) It is plain that a third treaty was oondnded Clifford (Diary, ii. 801 • 38S)» probably because 
in tbe beginning of 1672- Dalrymple notices it he was chosen to recommend it to the privy 
as merely a Latin copy of the second treaty, council. In Aldington's letters it is attributed to 
signed on Feb. Sth; bat that it was different in lord Ashley; also in the Life of James, *' it was 
some points, appears from this, that the com- ** he (Ashley) who advised the shotting up the 
mand of the English auxiliaries was given by it " exchequer." Life, i. 488. See also Burnet, i. 
t» the duke of Monmouth (Dalrym. ii. 88)- The 533. Shaftesbury himself in a letter to Locke 
services of Montague, the English amboissador, (Life by Lord King, i. 65.) gives some reasons 
were so pleasing to Louis on this occasion, that why, not he, but Cliflbrd, should be thought the 
he solicited Charles to send to the ambassador author of it; but the care with which he avoids 
the Mder of the garter, and to allow him (Louis) a direct denial provokes suspicion that the charge 
the i>leasure of presenting it to Montague. OEuv. was well founded. 

de Louis, v. 403. March 21, 1673. (3) Temple, ii. 181. 

(2) It seems doubtful with whom this measure (4) Declaration. In the Savoy, by the king's 
ori|(iiiated. Evelyn assigns it to sir Thomas printers. 
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bers of aMuitaAls, widows^ and orphans were redneed to a stale of 
of tlie lowest distress (1). 

In this attempt the flye ministers could not fail of suceess; in tbe 
neit they met with a signal defeat. It was known that in the month 
o( March a fleet of Duteh mercbantmen, laden with theccHnmeree 
of lh# Lef ant, would pasa up the Channel ; and a resolution waa 
tak^ lo capture them as lawftil prizes, without any previous decla-- 
ration of war. To the (4>jection that such conduct would resemble 
Ibe rapiicity of the pirate and the highwayman, it was replied, that 
arrogance and ayarice had led (he Hollanders to trample on all the 
received usages of eiyilised nations, and that they could not reason- 
abty complain, if they received in return such treatment as they 
had already inflicted upon others (2). The Slates, however, were 
noi to be taken unawares. The immense preparations of Louis had 
opened their eyes to the danger which menaced them; and the 
recall of Temple, who had negotiated the triple league, witb tte 
^ "• mission, in his place, of Downing, a man so hateful in Holland, 

n«c 4. that be fled back to England lo escape the vengeance of the mob (3), 
1672* taoght them lo suspect that Charles was the secret ally of the French 

Feb 6. yiig^ Under this impression, they were careful to furnish protec- 
tion to their merchantmen, and to acquaint their naval commanders 
with the possibility of a sudden rupture between the two nations. 
. The task of iniercepUng tl>e Dutch fleet had been intrusted by the 
EofUah ministers to Sir Robert Holmes, who received orders^ to 
take under his command all the ships which he should find at 

Mar. 2. Portsmouth, or shoukl meet at sea* Holmes, at the back of the 
Isle of Wight, saw the squadron of Sir Sdward Spragge, which had 
recently destroyed the Algerine navy in ibe Mediterranean ; but, 
unwilling that another should <d>tain any share in the glory tmi 
profit of the enterprise, suffered him to pass by. The next morning 
he descried his object, stxiy sail of merchantmen, many of them 

Mar. 3. wfifl armcd, under convoy of seven men-of-war. Yin Nesse, the 
Puteb admimK Siiw tbe design of Hol^acs, and so admirably did he 
^dispose bis toree^ so gaJUntly was he seconded by the officers and 
men under his command, that be coraptetely baffled all the efforts 
of his enterprising opponent. During the night the English admiral 
j'eceived a reinforcement; in the morning be renewed the action; 
jand at last succeeded in cutting off one man-of-war and fonr mer- 
chantmen, two of which proved of considerable value. The failure 
was certainly owing to the presumption and ambition of Holmes. 
To(;iiarles it became a subject of bitter disappointment, both as it 
diminished the pecuniary resources on which he had reckoned, 
.and as il covered him and his advisers with disgrace : for both his 

(1) L. Joum. xii. 526. North, Examen. 37. (3) Downing was sent to the "Tower for his 
Sharker, ffi. Maryrll. ii. 475. cowardice. Temple, ii. J8p. May ^3. 

(2) See t^e question discus^ in ParKer, i^. 
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sol^ecls and ft>rMgner$ iioited in coadeineing tbe aiteaipt, which 
ihey would probably have applauded, had it been crowned with 
success (1). 

Durifig (he last war with Holland (he counsels of government 
had been distracted, and (he most serious alarm had been repeatedly 
excited, by the close and dangerous correspondence between the 
foreign eiMO^* and the malcontents within the kingdom. Since that 
period the imaber of the latter had been multiplied by the intolerant 
enactments against the dissenters ^ and, to apply a remedy to the evH, 
the king's advisers determined to carry into execution his favourite 
project of indulgence to tender consciences. With this view, a de^ 
claration was published, stating that the experience of twelve years Mar. is. 
had proved the ineffieacy of coercive measures in matters of reli- 
gion^ that the king found himself '' obliged to make use of that 
^^ supreme power in ecclesiastical matters which was not only in- 
^^ faerent in Mm, l^t had been declared and recognised to be so by 
^' several stataites and acts of parliament ; " that it was his intention 
and resolution to mainiain the church of England in all her rights, 
possessions, doctrine, ai^ government 5 that it was moreover his 
wifl find pleasQ^e that ^' all manner of penal laws in matters eccle- 
^' siastieal, agaitist wlialsoever sort of non-oonformjists or recusants, 
^^ ' stioold be from that day sus|)e»>ded ; '' and that to take away all 
pretence fbr illegal or sediticw conventicles^ he would license a 
suffieiem number of places 'Add teachers for the ei:ercise of reiipofi 
ftmohg the dissehfers, which places and teachers so licensed should 
be under the protection of the civil magistrate ; but tliat this benefit 
c^ puUic worship should not be extended to the catholics, who, if 
they sought to avoid molestation, must contioe their religious a$« 
semblies to private hotises(2)/' 

This dedapation, like the former, had beea moved in the coiwcil 
bf OtffMrd, and seconded by Ashley : the provision respecting the 
oalholics was wadded lo satisfy the scruples of the lord keeper. By 
the pubMc it wasreeeived wiih expressions of applause or vitupem"^ 
(ion; as men w^ere swayed by interest or religion. Its opponents 
c6n4)laiiied ttiat it tolerated popery, aiod oonsequeotly idolatry; 
that, by affording enoouragcffiient to schism, and ttie opportunity 
of meeting to the fac(ious, it must tend to weaken tbe stability both 
of the church and of the throne ; and that it ciaijned for tbe king a 

power subversive a offreeconstiHatiofi^^thepower of dispensing with 
the laws. In reply, it was contended by the advocates of indulgence, 

that religious opinion was beyond the control of government, and 

^ {1) James, i . 456. Macph. Pap. i. 5S. HarveUi and territory of the other, should not be moleste4 

U. 478* Heath, S82. Notwithstanding this attack, for six months. £a> naves, uierces, et bona queri^ 

hoth parties faithfully observed the provision in motabilia c^uec in portibos et ditione partis adr 

the treaty of Breda^ that, in case of a rupture, versse hinc inde lucrere et extare deprehendentur. - 

the ships and merchandise belonging to the sub- Dumont, vii. 47. 
jccjs of either party, and existing in the ports (2) Pari. Hist. iv. 515. 
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thai 00 people could be powerful abroad, as long as tbey were 
divided by dissension at home : that the public exercise of their 
worship was still forbidden to the catholics ; that the indulgence, 
by remof ing religious discontent, was calculated to stengthen both 
the church and the throne \ that no claim was set forth by the king, 
which did not by ancient usage belong to the crown-, and that, of 
necessity, the power of dispensing with the law in matters eccle- 
siastical grew out of the ecclesiastical supremacy, and in civil mat- 
ters, out of the very nature of government : for no form of govern- 
ment could be perfect, in which the executive power did not possess 
the means of providing for the exigencies of the slate during the 
intervals when the legislative power was not assembled : that to 
dispense with the penal laws respecting religion had been (be 
practice of every sovereign since the reformation^ and that the 
king himself, during the late war with Holland, had suspended the 
trade ahd navigation acts without exciting contradiction or mur- 
mur. The result showed the power of interest over principle. The 
dissenters, who had been in the habit of confining within' the nar- 
rowest limits the pretensions of the crown, gratefully accepted Che 
indulgence, and presented by (heir ministers an address of thanks 
to the king \ while the ardent fdends of orthodoxy began to dispute 
their own doctrine of passive obedience, and to think that the pre^ 
rogative ought to be fettered in those cases, in which it might 
operate in opposition to their own claims and prepossessions (1). 

In a few days appeared the English and French declarations of 
war. Louis was content to assert that, after the many insults which 
he had suifered from the arrogance of the States, to dissemble his 
Iter. 17. resentment would be to detract from his glory. Charles condes- 
cended to enumerate the several causes of his displeasure, the un- 
willingness of the States to regulate with him according to treaty 
(he commerce of the two nations in the East Indies, their perfidious 
detention of the English traders in Surinam, their refusal to strike 
t^ his flag in the narrow seas (2); and the repeated insults which 
had been offered to him personally by injurious medals and defa- 
matory publications. It was his duty to maintain the honour of his 
crown, to preserve the trade and commerce of the nation, and to 
protect ftrom oppression the persons of his subjects. But, if this 
consideration compelled him to appeal to arms, it was still his in- 
tention to ^^ maintain the true intent and scope of the treaty of 



(1 ) For tib«M ]Miitk«Urs mod msoaian, see wooVI yidd only as a comptimait. Ftikcr, IM 

Hrkcr, 9Sl— 9. Hri. Hist, iv. App. xU. xlti. —9. '■ Ton imist always know my nud and 

Atlinglott to Qaacoim. M. Jaaas. V 4S5. It ia ** reaolaUoii." says Ckarks to Dowmng. ** ia ooK 

oftan said, ImI ceruTnly witlMmt a«tikority, that ** only to insist upon tlie haricf my flag saluted 

IW lord kaapar rafbaad to p«t the seal to the ** when on their vary shores (as it was always 



dadaiatHM. Had this heen the ease, he wonld ** practised), bat in haviR^ my do m ini e« of the 
prohahly ha^ heen dismissed iu March instead " aeas asserted, and Van Ghent escmpiarily pn- 



oTNovemher. «< ai^ad." Jan. 16. IST3. Laid King's life of 

(S) The aefoliations on this aniMcct dwrn that Locke, i. 76- 



the king daiaMd as a right what the HoBaaiefs 
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♦' Aix-la-Chapelle," in aU alliances which he " had made or should 
make in the progress of the war, to preserve the ends'therrr 
' inriolable, unless proroked to the contrary (i)." i„ a few daVs *f *■ 
the king of Sweden, the second party to the triple alliance ncc^la 
to the designs of Charles and Louis, and, under the sjeck>us S? 
tenw of preserving the peace of Germany, bound himrelf bv a sT 
cond h^ty, to make war on any prince of the empire, who should 
undertake to aid the States in the approaching war between Zm 
and the king of France (2). neiween them 

The Dutch were the first at sea ; and De Ruy ter with scveniv n 
men-of-war, and a considerable number of flre-<!hinc T^.- ! 
himself between Dover and Calais, to prevent the intitl?'*' 
of the FVench and English fleets. Th?duke of yJJk col " ."" " ' 
no more than forty sail at the Nore, but with Ite he" onS' ""- 
under the cover of a fog, to pass unnoticed by the enem» «nH I ' 
ceeding to St. Helen's, awaited the arrival of the S's" ' JZ 
under d'Estr6es. The combined fleet now sailed irLarcTo? the 
enemy, whom they discovered lying before Ostend. But iHp LT 
dence of De Ruyter refused to engage even on equal term" aJZ. *"' "" 
himself of theshallows, he kept his opponents at bay, anJbaffled 11 
their mancBuvres with a skill which extorted their^iirZn 1 
last he reached Goree, and the duke returned to SouthwoM haV 
that his ships might take in their full complement of men and oro' 

visions f3>. l»i<.»- 



visions(3). 



In a few days, De Ruyter learned, from the captain of a collier 
the sriuation and employment of the English fleet. He suddenW «., „ 
resolved to become the aggressor, sailed ftom Goree in the evenS 
With his whole force, and would probably have surprised his ene- 
mies at anchor, had it not been for the sagacity of CokoUd th« 
commander of a French frigate. That officer, on account of his 
Ignorance of the coast, had cast anchor during the night at a dis- 
tance of some miles from Southwold bay. At the first dawn he 
descried two Dutch men-of-war of equal force which imml«.. 'J 
bn,ught to, and stood from him, ani, concTuCfrS^Tefel^! "'" 

(1) Pari. Hist. it. 512. Dumont, vii. 16S. 4. mntiv •«•..' l. »i r _ 

" Tet." «ys MarveU, « it is as clearai thcsun 4a fafw siTo^jS^ f*"**^*"* et enicacemcm. que 

" tlu. Frencb had by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle co^nriv S^ >. ?• ^^T^)? P*"** ^°» «<^ 

« agreed to acquiesce in their former conqS^sta of Enllaura^^^^ **»* ^"8'' 

" in FUinders , and that the English, Swed?. and The act of ir^^^t "* *"** ^* ****"' "»»«» 

"Hollander, were reciprocally bound to be ^^dfS^J^^ V^^"^^^^ P^' "^P^- 

« aiding against whomsoever sbLd disSirb that TSJ! i^eTid * ^'* *'!i'^"i ?«>«>-«» 

« regulation." (MarveU. ii. 482.) This, though nvade any o^Ufrte^if"^ ^"Tf^* whatever, to . 

it ha. been repeated hundreds oftimei. is far ^u?ur/es«^v!„»TT. *'**'*" «'"&*<» •^^'«- 

from being an accurate exposition of the tran- rTv c.rfiolfar/ t *' '^'** ^^f' «" »"i«»» «»« 

saction. The real object of the triple alliance was r«UtSL thr«;7 f'^i^^^y/" *^«' forces in 

to compel the croons of Fra«? and Spa!u to i ~r S^ ^^Te a^ctT^"' and obtainmg repa«|. 

make peace on the terms already offeJ^ by ioi I^ the 4,^1 i^d"'""*? ^"Damont. vii. 

France, and to guarantee to Spain the province the trea^ of A^^l^rK T" ^**"'' 'i*** ^**"'«'' 

in the Netherlands which sho\ild remain to her no iSiontn't f'^'''*f"'' V* .*^**"*'««»' "«* 

after that peace-Tant pour aider i faire finir (^DuZlt^l ^0 ^ m'" ^^^1"^ **** '^"• 

par leur intervention la guerre qui s'estoit alors [t) 11^' A% ^hI m-"^ t^/ ^^' '<>• 

alluraee entre les deux couronnes, que pour gua- 457~«1. Miscel. Aul. 69, ?0. 

VH. «^ 
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Uqo5^ thai UieniAio body coald nolbe for disUnl, hedtscbarged h» 
guns Id succession as a signal. James imoiedialelj ordered every 
dhip to get under ,¥reigh, and take her station in Ibe line : but the 
wind was easterly, and the tide to leeward, and not more than 
twenty sail could form to meet the epemy. The duke, with a pari 
or the red squadron, opposed De Ruyter, and the fleet from the 
Maeae ^ the earl of Sandwich, with part of the bkie, Van Ghent and 
the fleet from Amsterdam. D'Eslrto receiyed Banker with the ships 
from Zeeland : but both stood under easy sail to the southward, and, 
as they never came to close action^ suffered comparatively but little 
iijury (1). 

Seldom has any battle in our naval annals been more stuM)orn]y 
contested. The English had to struggle with a bold and experienced 
enemy, and against the most fearful disparity of force. Their ships 
were so intermingled among the multitude of their opponents, that 
they could afford little support to each other : still they fought with 
the most desperate courage, hoping to protract the action till they 
could be joined by the remainder of the fleet in the bay. About eleven 
o'clock^ the duke's ship, the Prince, of one hundred guns, had lost 
above one-third of her men, and lay a motionless wreck on the 
water. Having ordered her to be towed out of danger, he passed 
through the window of the cabin into his shallop, rowed through 
the enemy's Sre, and unfurled the royal standard in the St. Michael, 
of ninety guns (2). 

The earl of Sandwich, in the Royal James, repeatedly beat off the 
enemies by whom be was surrounded, carried by boarding a seventy- 
gun ship which lay athwart his hawse, and killed Van Ghent, the 
commander of the Amsterdam squadron : but, afler an engagement 
of eight hours, the Royal James became unmanageable ^ of two fire- 
ships which approached, one was sunk by her guns, the second 
grappled her on the larboard side; and in a few minutes that noble 
vessel was enveloped in flames. The duke, from a distance to 
leeward, saw the blue flag towering above a dense column of smoke, 
and ordered the Dartmouth, and a number of boats to hasten to the 
assistance of the crew. Between two and three hundred were saved; 
the rest, with their gallant commander, perished in the waves (3:. 

During the afternoon, the other shi{)s joined the fleet, and 

(1^ JamM, i. 461—5. ** my repoUtioiu" Evdya tells us tlut Mook 

(1) Ibid. 46S, 6. So afraid were tlie sailors of and Qifloid were accastooifld to describs lb* 

firt^ships, that the dnkc expressly forbade the earl's caution as cowardice, and that the woids 

name to be mentioned during the action. If any in italics alhide to his expedition to Bergen. May 

man saw a fire-ship approaching, he was ordered they not allude to the conduct of Monk, as if be 

to communicate his suspicion in a whisper to the had said t Had I, by excess of courage, lost a 

aearest ofRcer, 40&. fleet, as Monk di«l, 1 should hare fared better?— 

(3> ibid. 467, 8. He appears to have had « *' He dined." says Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, 

presentiment of his fate. When Evelyn (ii. 369) " in Mr. Digby's ship the day before the battle, 

took leave of him, the ear) said, he should sec ' " when nobody dreamt of fighting, and showed 

hiin no mora. " No," he sdded, " they will not " gloomy discontent, so contrary to his usual 

" let nie live. Had I lost a fleet I should have '< cheerful humour, that we even all took nolico 

"farwd Setter. But be it as it pleases God. I "of it; but much more afterwards." "Works^ 

" must do something, I know not whal, to save ii. l4» 
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the combataDts began (o fighi on a footing or equdit}'. About 
^L'H^ it vas reported to the duke, (hat the St. Michael could with 
difficulty be kept afloat, on account of the injury which she had 
i:Qceived in her hull ; and trusting again to his shallop, be trans- 
ported his flag to the London. De Ruyter was the flrst to shrink 
from fte conflict. He sailed about seven to overtake the Zeeland 
squadron ; and most of the English took the opportunity of joining 
D*Estr6e$ to leeward, while the duke, with five-and*twenty sail, 
remained to the windward of the enemy. Thus terminated this 
bloody and obstinate engagement. While we give due praise to 
the conduct of the Dutch admiral, and to the bravery of his 
men, we must not forgot that, with all the disadvantages of sur- 
prise, and wind and tide against them, the cool and determined 
courage of the English obtained the victory. They lost one, their 
opponents three ships of the line (1). 

In the morning, the two divisions of the English fleet joined, M.y 39. 
and it was determined to proceed to the Nore ; but in a short 
time De Ruyter, who had sailed to the southward, re-appeared ; 
and James ordered the line to be formed, and made the signal 
to bear down on the enemy. They immediately fled : a general 
cb^se was ordered, and twice the Dutch ships, which had been 
disabled in the late action, were on the point of falling into 
the hands of the pursuers, and as often saved by the timely in- 
tervention of a fog. On the second day the Dutch found a secure luy 30. 
shdter within the Wierings^ and the English fleet returned in 
triumph to the river (2). 

By land, the storm, which had so long menaced the States, 
soon burst on their most distant frontier. Louis had placed him- 
self at the head of more than one hundred thousand men, and 
was assisted by the counsels of Gond^and Turenne. Orsoi, Burick, 
Wesel, and Rbinberg, fortresses on the Rhine, in the possession of 
Dutch garrisons, opened their gates ; the river itself was passed 
near Scbenck in the face of the enemy ^ Aroheim, Naerden, 
Utrecht, Uaventer, Zutphen, and Nimeguen submitted \ three out 
of the seven provinces were torn from the republic, and the 
French outposts established themselves in the vicinity of Am- 
sterdam (3). At flrst the States seemed to abandon themselves to 
despair : they were roused to exertion by the approach of the 
enemy, and the sympathy of Europe. The Louvestein faction, 
hitherto the ally of France, sunk into inslgniflcance *, the prince 
of Orange was declared captain-general of the army; and ad- 

^1) lbi4. 468—471. '* Th« dake of York hisi- *' third, in order to reaew the fight, which lasted 

««adf had the noblest share in thU day's action* *< from break of day till sunset." Works of 

'* lor when his ship was so maimed as to be made Sheffield, duke of Bockingham, who was present, 

«• iiMt^ble of service, he made her lye by to ii, 15. 
*< xe&t, and went on board another that was (2) James, i. 475. 8. 

** hotly engaged, where he kept up his sUndard (s) For the progress of the French army, see 

** till she wa« di«abled, and then left her for a OBuvres de Louis, iii. 130— 34S. 
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miral of (he fleets promises of succour were obtained from the 
emperor, (he king of Spain, and the elector of Brandenburg -, and 
attempts were made to detach Charles from his alliance with 
the French monarch. The king, indeed, began to waver. The 
success by sea had not answered his expectations : the conquests of 
Louis threatened to provoke a general war in Christendom; and 
a rupture J[)etween France and Spain would not only overturn the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, but also deprive his subjects of the 
Spanish trade, the most proGtable branch of British commerce. 
With his son, the duke of Monmouth, who, at the head of six 
thousand British soldiers, served in the French army, were joined, 

jab.i2 as plenipotentiaries, Buckingham, Arlington, and Saviie, lately 
created viscount Halifax. The three latter repaired to the Hague, 
where they assured the States of the pacific disposition of their 
sovereign (1), and thence, accompanied by deputies, hastened to 
the camp of the French monarch at Heeswick, where, in union 

July 6. with Monmouth, they signed a new treaty, binding the two kings 
to act in concert, and never to conclude a peace but by joint 
consent. The separate demands of Charles and Louis were then 
communicated to the Dutch ministers. Charles, on his part, re^ 
quired, as the basis of peace, the dignity of stadtholder for (he 
prince of Orange, the honour of the flag as an acknowledgment 
that England was mistress of the narrow seas, the yearly pay- 
ment of 10,000/. for permission to fish on the British coasts, 
indemnification for the charges of the war to the amount of one 
million sterling, and the possession of Flushing, Goree, and the 
neighbouring fortresses, as security for the payment : Louis offered 
to restore the three provinces which he had conquered, on condi- 
tion that the States should cede to him such places as they had 
formerly wrested from Spain, and such part of their territory 
as lay on the left bank of the Rhine; should pay to ttim an 
indemnification of seventeen millions of livres ; should yearly offer 
him a* gold medal in acknowledgment of his forbearance, but 
in reality as a satisfaction for the insulting medal which they 
struck at the conclusion of the triple alliance, and should grant to 
their catholic subjects the free exercise of the catholic worship (2). 

(1) When Boickingham assured the dowager daced the protestanteleotorof Brandenburg* and 
princess of Orange, that they, the ambassadors, the catholic count palatine of the Bhine, to con> 
would not use Holland like a mistress, but lore elude in this spring a treaty of equitable ad- 
her like a wife; she replied, ** Vrayment je croy iustment, by which the churches were divided 
que Tons nons aymez comme yous ayuiez la between the two commnuions, and proyision was 
votre." Temple, ii. 260. made for their respective ministers out of the 

(2) Dumont, vii. 205> 6. 8. Miscel. Aul. 71, property formerly belonging to the clergy in 
72. In the niiited and the neighbouring pro- the duchies of Cleves, Juliers, and Berg, and Uie 
vinces the catholics and protestants were inter- counties of Mark and Ravensberg. (Dnmonl, vii. 
mixed in considerable numbers, and the iotole> 171-^194) Louis, following the example, de- 
rance of the States inductd them, wherever their manded for the catholics within the territory of 
influence extended, to abolish the exercise of the the States the use of one church where there were 
catholic worship. This was met with similar in- two, and thq permission to build another where 
tolerance on the other side ; and the inconve- there was only one, with a decent provision for 
nieiices ar.wiu^ from such a state of things in- the clergymen out of the old church property. 
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The States, at the persuasion of the prince of Orange, indignantly 
rejected these proposals. They opened their dikes *, the country 
was placed under water ; and the progress of the French arms 
was suspended. 

From this moment the war began to languish both by sea and 
land. Louis left the camp for his capital, and while part of his army - 
was employed to retain possession of his conquests, the other por- 
tion marched to the Rhine to observe the German princes, who 
were arming in support of the States. At sea, De Ruyter had the 
prudence to shun a second engagement; and the duke of York cruized 
in vain off the Dogger Bank.to intercept the East India fleet, which 
found shelter in the river Ems. Charles, however, continued faith- 
ful to his engagements with Louis, and, to mark his satisfaction Apr. 22. 
with the conduct of his ministers, he had raised sir Thbmas €lif- ^^~^^' 
ford to the peerage, by the title of lord Clifford of Chudleigh ; 
created lord Arlington earl of Arlington ; lord Ashley earl of Shaftes- 
buryji^and honoured Buckingham and Arlington with the order of 
the garter. For a while Shaftesbury seemed to monopolize the royal 
favour, so delighted was the monarch with the fertility of his in- 
vention, and the fearlessness of his courage. Charles deemed him- 
self bound in honour to shelter the bankers, whose money he had 
locked up in the excihequer, from the pursuit of their creditors. 
They applied for protection to the court of chancery; but the lord 
keeper hesitated : he doubted whether it were a case in which he 
ought to interfere ; and Shaftesbury seized the occasion to repre- 
sent him to the king as an old dotard unequal to his situation. The Hot. n. 
hint was taken; the seal was transferred from'Bridgeman to Shaftes- 
bury ; and the new lord chancellor soon exposed himself by his 
vanity and self-suQciency to the ridicule of the bar as well as the 
odium of the people. Instead of the sober and decent robes worn 
by his predecessors in oifice, he appeared on the bench in '^ an ash- 
'^ coloured gown silver-laced, and full-ribboned pantaloons dis- 
played.'' In the procession to Westminster-hall to open the seal, 
instead of being conveyed in a carriage, he rode on horseback ; and 
the king's counsel, the law-oificers of the crown, and the several 
judges, were compelled to accompany him in a similar manner, to 
the great annoyance of some among these reverend personages ; 
one of whom, Mr. Justice Twisden, by the curvetting of his horse, 
was laid prostrate in the mire. In his court he professed a sovereign 
contempt for ancient forms : his orders were made with rapidity, 

or MOM other fond. (Ibid. 20S.) This demand, Louis assured the States that he would make 

howerer, gave occasion to the opponents of the peace if they accepted his conditions, whether 

court to represent Charles as leagued with Louis Charles were satisfied or not. (INlarvell, i. 492.) 

in a crusade for the establishment of popery : Yet the contrary is the truth. In article ziil. be 

and, to excite greater irritation, they informed declares that the acceptance of his conditions will 

the public that the principal church in each town not be sufficient ; they must also satisfy (he king 

« was demanded for the catholics. (Kurnet, i. 560.) of England, before peace can be made. Dumoni, 

Another falsehood spread at the time was, that 206- 
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and fashioned after his own fancy : for a few days the counsel did 
not interrupt him ; but he was afterwards so harassed with motions 
for the explanation and amendment of his orders, that he grew 
ashamed of his precipitancy, and the imperious reformer gradually 
sunk into the tamest judge that ever sat on the bench. Mindful, 
• however, of the charge which he had brought against firidgeman, 
he was careful to stay the proceedings against (he bankers in (he 
inferior courts ; but, at the same lime, with a prudent regard to his 
own security, he appointed a distant day on which he would be 
ready to hear counsel against this injunction (1). 

The elevation of Shaftesbury made a vacancy in the commission 
of the treasury. Charles dissolved the board, and at the recommen- 
dation of his brother, gave the staff of lord high treasurer to lord 
Clifford. The friendship which had so long subsisted between 
Not. 36. Arilngtou and Cliflbrd was instantly broken. Arlington charged 
him with ingratitude, with having by his intrigues supplanted his 
patron and benefector. But the king commanded them to be 
friends. He exculpated Clifford. The refusal of the staff to Arling- 
ton arose, be asserted, from his own kindness for that nobleman ; 
from a wish to spare him (he disgrace and mortification which he 
would have entailed upon himself by his want of sufficiency and 
resolution (2). 

It had been expected that in October Charles would apply to the 
parliament for money to enable him to open the 'exchequer in 
Jnmiary ; and the States flattered themselves with the hope of a 
Oct. ae. powerful opposition on the part of the commons. To their disap- 
<>««• u. pointment, (he two houses were prorogued till February, and the 
suspension of payment to the public creditors was continued by 
proclamation for another half year. Shaftesbury improved the in- 
terval to add to the number of his dependents in the lower house. 
During the prorogation several members had died ; some had been 
called to the house of lords. Instead of waiting till the parliament 
assembled, be issued wriis out of chancery for new elections ^ these 
writs, with recommendations from the cour(^ were entrusted to the 
hands of the persons whose return was desired ^ and they, availing 
thenraelveB of the opportunity, in general secured their election. II 
was, however, observed that almost all, whether designedly or not, 
were dissenters, a circumstance which awakened the anger of the 
cavaliers and the churchmen ; and a resolution was taken to dispute 
the legality of the writs, and consequently of the returns. Colonel 
Strangeways, an old cavalier of the first opulence and influence in 
the western counties, whose friends had been defeated in fbur in- 

(1) JaiiMi, i. 481. North, 38. 46. 57. 8< 60. Uobribed, unbougbt, the wretched to redrPM, 
It were, however, unfair to omit the praise «U Swift of despatch, and easy of accessi 
lotted to him by an enemy : «> Dryd*ii, M». mmd AchU. 

In Israel's courts n«Vr sat an Abrthdin (2) Compare James, i. 483* with Rveiyn, i*. 

With more discrrnin|( eyes, or hands more clean : 386> ' 
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Stances by Ibe arts of Sbaflesbury , placed himself al the head of the 
opposilioo (1). 

At tbe opeoiDg of the session the king and the chancellor sticces* ^^ >• 
sivtkj addressed the two houses. Charles was an ungraceful orator, vTX 
but on tins occasion he spoke with an ease and dignity which sur-- 
prised his hearers. Shaftesbory dilated on the different topics 
which bad been mentioned by the king. He Justified the declara^ 
lion of indulgence, and the shutting tip of the exchequer; he as- 
aiimed that the war was popular, and that the pretensions of the 
Hollanders were so inconsistent with the rights of Great Britain, 
that ^' Carthage most be ^^ destroyed : '' he ridiculed the jealousy of 
thoae who feared that the army raised on account of the war might 
afterwards be employed against the liberties of the country, and 
soltciled a plentidil supply, fo disappoint tFie expectaffons of the 
enemy and secure a speedy and profltsMe peace (2). 

t". The firstobject which occupied the attenfion of (he commons, 
was the legafily of the writs issued during Hie prorogation ; and in 
this they obeyed Ihe command of the king, whellier he already Feb. 6. 
began to withdraw his confidence From Sfiafleslrary, or was desirous 
to pro{»tiate the men who had displayed so much defotion fo his 
person. Ttiat the chancellor had acted according 1^ the precedent 
of former times^ was certain : the claim set op by the house, that 
the order for ihe writ must originate with the speaker, couM not 
be traced to an earlier period than Ihe year 1640; and it seemed 
reasoniAile to conclude, that, like Ihe other prerogatives of the 
crown, this had also been recovered at Ihe restoration. But (he 
house of commons has never surrendered a privilege which it has 
once exercised : it was contended that numerous inconveniences 
would arise from the right claimed by Ihe chancellor; and a resolu* 
lion was passed that (he elections were void, and that new writs 
should be issued in virtue of a warrant from the speaker. The 
disappofailment opened the eyes of Shaftesbury to the real character 
of the prince whom he served. He saw that Charles was fonder of 
ease than of power, more di{^)osed to conciliate than to compel and 
more likely to saa*ifice an obnoxious minister than to put down a 
fierce and stuiriM>m opposition (.3) 

^. The house proceeded, in the next pDace, to the consideration Feb. ?. 
of the supply, and by an unanimoas vole, fixed it af fl^e amoent 
of 1,260,000/., to be raised by eighteen monthly assessments. For 
this liberal and unexpected grant Charles was indebted to the exer- 
tions of the two leaders of the opposition, Garroway and Lee, who 
did not escape the suspicion of having sold themselves to (he court, 

(l)Mi8oei. Arnl. 79. Parker, 262. 4. Nbrtb, 56. he considered himself as speaking the kins's 

(2)L.J(nirn. 523'-6.Miscei. Aul. 98."Shaltes- sentiments, and therefore not responsible for 

" bury expressed to Locke the vexiition which what he said 1 

" he feft at being made the organ of sach sentU (3) C. Journ. Feb. #. Pari. Hist. it. 507— 12. 

••mente." Lord King's Life of Lockf, i. 63. But Parker, 262— 5- Orlpnns, 242. 
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though their (yieods endeavoured to account for their conduct on 
the specious ground, that they deemed it politic to hold out to the 
king so large a sum as a temptation to his indigence. He had assured 
them in his speech, that ^' he would stick to his declaration of indul- 
gence/' They meant to put his resolution to the test. If he yielded, 
the money was at his command : if he persisted, no steps woukl 
be taken to perfect this previous vote (1). 

3. The country party now directed all their efforts to procure the 
recall of the declaration. Of the indulgence itself they affected not 
to disapprove -, their objections went to the form. They were willing 
to extend relief to the protestaot dissenters, but it must be done in a 
parliamentary way. The royal authority was bounded by the same 
limits in eccliesiastical as in civil matters ; the king migtit remit the 
penalties of the offence, but he could not suspend the execution of 
the law. By the courtiers the claim of the prerogative was feebly 
supported on the ground of necessity ; because the power of di^ 
pensing with the law must reside somewhere \ otherwise numerous 
cases might arise during the intervals of parliament, in which the 
welfare, the very safety of the state, would be sacrificed to an im- 

Feb. 10. politic and unreasonable jealousy. Afler a long and adjourned de- 
bate it was resolved by a majority of one hundred and sixty-eight to 
one hundred and sixteen, that '^ penal statutes in matters ecclesias- 

Feb. 14. ^< tical cannot be suspended but by act of parliament (2},";and th» 
resolution was embodied in an address presented to the king. Charles 

Feb. 24. required lime to consider the question, and then replied, that he was 
sorry they had questioned his ecclesiastical authority, which bad 
never been questioned in the reigns of his ancestors ; that he pre- 
tended to no right of suspending any laws concerning the proper- 
ties, rights, or liberties of the subject ; that his only object, in the 
exercise of his ecclesiastical power, was to relieve the dissenters ; 
and that he did it not with the intention of avoiding the advice of 
parliament, but was still ready to assent to any bill which might be 
offered to him, appearing better calculated than his declaraM.on to 
effect the ends which he had in view, the ease of all his subjects and 

Feb 2«. the peace and establishment of the church of England. But this 
answer was voted insufficient ^ and a second address informed him 
that he had been misled by his advisers, that the power of suspend- 
ing statutes in matters ecclesiastical had never been claimed or ex^^ 
eised by his ancestors ^ and that his faithful commons prayed from 
his goodness a more full and satisfactory reply to their petition (3). 

(l) Com. Joaru. Feb. 7. Barnet, ii. 13. We of 6000/.i wkieb one of the deriu of the treasury 

are, however, told by North, that sir Thomas brought in a backney-roach to Fleet^ditch, where 

Lee, Mr Garroway, and sir Thomas Mexes, '* the Lee met him. At a signal they slopped, changed 

bellwethers of the country party," obtained coaches, and drove away. Burnet, ii. 83, note, 
places in the customs, admiralty, and excise, for (2) C. Joum. Feb. 10. Yet Burnet describes it 

thrir occasional compliance with the court (p. as " a very unanimous resolution," ii. 6. 
456); and lord Ooivhester asserts that Lee re- (3) C. Joum. Feb. l4, 24. 2(1. L. Jouru. xii. 

ccived for his services on this occasion the sum 540. Par!. Hist. iv. SIS— 34> 46—51. 
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By Charles Ihis second address was received as an insult. He de- Feb. 27. 
clared Ihat he would dissolve the parliament rather than submit to 
the dictation of his opponents. Shaftesbury, Clifford, Buckingham, 
and Lauderdale applauded his spirit *, ai^d the duke of York, though 
he differed from them on most subjects, concurred with them in 
thi$. Concession, it was argued, had been the ruin of (he father, it 
would prov,e the ruin of the son ; to bend in one instance would 
only lead to additional demands. Let him assume a determined and 
authoritative tone; let him show that he would never resign a single 
right of the crown : the opposition would then melt away, and the 
proudest of his opponents would learn to crouch at the feet of the 
sovereign. Animated by their discourse, Charles gave himself cre> 
dit for a degree of resolution which he did not possess ; and, when 
Arlington conjured him to yield, scornfully rejected the advice of 
his timid and time-serving counsellor. It was determined to oppose 
one house to the other. In a short speech to the lords, the Mng mw. 1. 
complained of the encroachments of the commons, ordered their 
addresses and his answers to be laid on the table, and solicited the 
advice of the peers, the hereditary counsellors of the crown. Clif- 
ford spoke with his accustomed boldness ; but Shaftesbury, who 
began to doubt of the result, betrayed a disposition to court popcH 
larity. His individual opinion was, he said, in favour of the prero- 
gative; but he would not venture to place it in the balance against 
the authority of so august a body as the house of commons. After 
a long debate, the lords resolved, without a division, that the king's 
proposal to settle the question in. a parliamentary way was a good mv. 4. 
and gracious answer (1). 

The public had watched with intense interest these proceedings 
in parliament, and many thought that they discovered in them the 
certain prognostics of a second civil war. By the^States the hope of 
a dissolution was cherished : thus the aid of 1,260,000/. would be 
intercepted, and the king be compelled to conclude a peace, or to 
adopt the defensive system which had been attended with indelible 
disgrace in the late war. The sagacity of Louis suggested to him 
the apprehension of similar results. By his order Coftert wailed on mw. 7. 
the king, represented to him the disastrous consequences of a breach 
between him and the parliament, exhorted him to yield for the 
moment, and promised, on the return of peace, to aid him with 
men and money for the purpose of recovering the rights, which he 
might be induced to surrender. The resolution of Charles was 
already exhausted by its previous efforts : he willingly listened to 
the counsels of the ambassador ; and the promise of money, always 
welcome to his indigence, was gratefully accepted ; but as far as 

^)L. Jonrnak, xii. 539. 513. Oalryvnple. ii. be probably true. But his account of Shaftes- 

89> Orleans, 240- Buraet, ii. 7, 8- There is, how- bnry's speech is couiirmed by the lord keeper 

ever, in Burnet's narrative, so much unquestion- Guildfoi^. Ddlrymple, ii. 90< 
ably false, that it is difficult to judge what may 
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regarded mililary aid, that, he said, should never be solicited by 
him against his subjects, unless he were reduced to the last extre- 
mity by another rebellion. The same evening, sending for the decla- 
Way s. ration, he cancelled it In the presence of the ministers, and the 
next morning forwarded a solemn promise to the lords and com- 
mons, that *' what had been done with respect to the suispension of 
'^ the penal laws should never be drawn into consequence/^ The 
two bouses testifled their Joy by acclamation ; and in the evening 
numerous bonfires illuminated the streets of the metropolis (1). 

4*. It may excite sorprfee that the dissenters did not rally round 
the throne, in defiance of a measure, in which their interests were 
so deeply concerned. But it was an age in which religious antipathies 
exercised an unbounded influence over the Judgments of men. The 
knowledge that the duchess of York had died a catholic, (he suspi- 
cion that the duke of York, the presumptive heir to the crown, had 
eaAraced Ihecatholic faith, and the fact of the alliance with France, 
a catholic power, against the Dutch, a protestant slate, were con- 
fidently brought forward to prove (he existence of a most dangerous 
conspiracy against all the reformed churches ; the declaration of 
indulgence to tender consciences was represented as the first of the 
measures devised by the conspirators for the accomplishment of 
their unholy purpose ; and (he dissenters were exhorted and soli- 
cited to surrender the advantages which it promised them, for more 
secure, though, perhaps, less extensive relief to be granted by act of 
parliament. These arguments had weight with numbers : their jea- 
lousies and apprehensions were awakened ; they consented to sacri- 
fice their personal interest (o the general good, and Joined in the 
popular cry, which demanded additional securitfes for the reformed 
fUth (2). or these securities, the first regarded (he small force 
lately raised to be employed on (he continent. It was remarked 
that Fitigendd, the major-general, and a few other officers, were 
catholics, and that Schomberg, the commander-in-chief, though a 
calvinisi, was not only a foreigner, but also held high rank in the 
French army. Why, it was asked, were such men selected for the 
command? Did there not exist an intention of employing them, 
at the conclusion of the war, to establish popery and arbitrary 
power? To remove these fears, an address was voted, requesting 
tSbe king to discharge fipom the army every officer and soldier who 
should retbse to fake the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
receive the sacrament after the rite of the church of Englaad ; and 
lo admit no man, thereafter, into the service, who did not take the 
oalhs before the first, and (he sacrament befbre the second, muster. 
Charles returned a satisfactory answer (3) ; and the anti-catholics, 
elate with their victory, proceeded to urge the exclusion of those 

ri) DAlrymple, ii. 93 — 6. L. Jouni. xif. 549. (3) L. .fnurn. xii. 54T> 8i 9- 
(3) Guildford apnd Dalryraple, ii. 91^. 
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\vho were (he objects of their Jealousy from civil as well as military 
offices. The suggestion of a test for this purpose came to them 
from a quarter whence it was not to have been expected,^— ft-om 
Arlington, the reputed papist. But to Arlington It presented several 
advantages. It would remove from him the suspicion of catholicity : 
it would enable him to gratify his resentment against Clifford ; it 
would bring once more within his reach the treasurer's staff, the 
great object of his ambition ; and it would serve to screen him from 
danger, by creating in his favour an interest among the popular 
leaders. By them the proposal was grateflilly accepted, under the 
eipectation that such a test would solve the question of the duke of 
York's religion, and, by stripping him of office, exhibit him to the 
people in a state of political weakness and degradation. Neither 
did the chiefs of the court party prove more hostile than their oppo- 
nents (0 a measure, which opened lo them the prospect of power 
and emolument flrom the resignations and removals which it would 
inevitably occasion. Even the king himself was brought to give his 
consenL The passing of the lest was represented to him as the only 
condition on which he could hope to obtain the liberal supply that 
had been voted \ and to a prince, with whom, as it was observed, 
^^ logic, built upon money, had more powerftil charms than any 
^^ other sort of reasoning,'' this consideration proved a convincing 
argument. If he felt at all for his brother, he probably strove to 
persuade himself that James would never sacrifice the possession of 
office to the profession of his religion (1). 

Id conformity with the suggestion of Arlhigton, the house of Feb. n. 
commons had resolved, that every individual ^^ revising to take the 
*^ oath of allegiance and supremacy, and to receive the sacrament 
'^ according to the rites of the church of England, should be inca- 
^' pable of public employment, military or civil ','^ and a bill was 
introduced requiring, not only that the oaths should be taken, and 
the sacrament received, but also that a declaration against transub- 
atantiation should be subscribed by all persons holding office, under 
the penalty of a fine of 500/. and of being disabled to sue in any 
court of law or equity, to be guardian to any child, or executor to 
any person, or to take any legacy or deed of gift, or to bear any 
public office. In the lower house, a feeble opposition was offered ^^^ ^2. 
to the clause imposing the declaration, on the ground that, to 
make the disavowal of a speculative opinion the qualification for 
civil office was contrary to the nature of a civil lest, and calculated 
to render men hypocrites or atheists. In the upper house the prin- 

(i) Tlw French ambaaMdor supplie* Uie in- to the petitioaof thiB MN» houM* for iIm rem«Tal 

formation respecting Arlington and his object of Catholics from office. (Neal, ii. 693.) Bnt their 

(Oalrynple, ii. App. |p. 90) ; Manrell respecting petitioa did not ask for any »<wb remoTal, and it ' 

tlM motiTcs of the king, and the leuders of the was posterior in time to the resolution for a test, 

opposite parties. Martell, i. 494* 5. Neai attri- The petition was presented March 7; but Ike 

bates the test act to an omission on the part of the resolntion was passed Feb. 38 ' See Journals on 

king, whom be represtntt as retoraing no answer these days. 
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cipal noTelty in the debate was furaished by the earl of Bristol, 
M^r. 15. who, though a catholic, argued in support of the test. That consi- 
derable alarm existed could not, he said, be denied. It mattered 
little whether it was well founded or not. The more ground- 
less the panic was, (he more rapidly it would spread. If, then, 
the bill tended to lull (he apprehensions of the people, it deserved 
the approbation of the house. I( did not enac( new, it did not 
enforce even (he old, penalties against the catholic worship. 
It went merely to remove a few individuals from offices which 
they could not exercise without scruple and dissimulation. For 
himself, he was no wherryman in religion, to look one way 
and row another. He was a catholic, attached to the church, but 
not to the court of Rome. He should vote, indeed, against the 
bill, because it contained expressions to which he could not con- 
scientiously assent; but he hoped that the house would adopt 
it, as a measure of prudence, calculated to prevent mischief, and 
to pacify discontent. By this speech, Bristol obtained the repu- 
tation of a patriot : the reader will, perhaps, think him a hypo- 
crite ; for he prevailed on the parliament to adopt a proviso in his 
favour, securing to him and his wife a large pensibn from the 
crown, and exempting them, and them alone, from the obligation 
of taking the test (1). 
Mar. M. 50, Xho bill passed the house of lords, as it had passed that of 
the commons, without provoking a division ^ and it may reasonably 
be asked, how it happened that it received no opposition from the 
dissenters, when it was so framed as to comprehend them, though 
its avowed object was the exclusion of others ? They seem again to 
have suffered themselves to be duped by the artifice of their pre- 
tended friends. With the biU for the test, was introduced another 
for ease to protestant dissenters, and thus their objection to the 
first was neutralized by their hopes from the second. But while 
one passed rapidly through the house, the other crept slowly on : 
new questions successively arose, and day after day was spent in 
debating, what quantity of relief should be granted, to what de- 
scription of non-conformists it should extend, and for how long a 
. time it should be continued. The house at length agreed to con- 
fine the benefit to those dissenters who objected only to the articles 
of discipline, and were willing to subscribe the articles of doctrine 
of the church of England, to allow all such to hold separate 
meetings for the purpose of religious worship, to exempt them 
from the penalties for absence from the parish church, and to 
repeal in their favour the compulsory declaration of assent and 
Mar. 17. cousent orddiued by the act of uniformity. In this shape the bill 
was forwarded to the house of lords, where it received numerous 

(1) C. Journ. Mar. |2. L. Journ. 557- 9. 561 7. 9: I'ftfl. Hist. iv. 56l--0> Stat, of Realm, v. 732. 
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amendments : to some of these the commons objected ; «nd, though Mar. 24 
the king warned them of the approaching termination of the ses- 
sion, no care was taken to come to an agreement. On Easier eye, Mar. »». 
the parliament was adjourned at nine in the evening ; before it met 
agaia a prorogation followed, and the hopes of relief which the 
dissenters had been encouraged to cherish were utterly extin- 
guished (!}• 

In the history of this session, it is worthy of notice : V. thalr^not 
a murmur was heard from the ranks of the opposition against the 
war, or the alliance with France, or the suspension of payments in 
the exchequer. Of these great subjects of complaint no mention is 
made either in the addresses or the debates. But not only was silence 
observed ; in addition, an act of grace was passed, which, by par- 
doning all oflfences committed before the 2dth of March, covered the 
ministers from the risk of subsequent punishment. It seems as if 
a secret understanding existed between some of the leaders of Uie 
two parties*, and that the members of the cabal had sacrificed the 
catholics to the jealousy of Iheir opponents, on condition of indem- 
nity to themselves (2). 2*>. The house of commons, in the bill which 
it passed for the ease of dissenters, departed from those doctrines 
which it had so strenuously advocated in Its celebrated address to 
the king, in 1663. At that time it protested against any indulgence, 
because it was inconsistent with the act of uniformity, calculated to 
breed schism and multiply sects, and would ultimately lead to 
universal toleration (3). But now the distinction between articles 
of doctrine, and articles of discipline, at that time refused,- was 
broadly admitted *, the pains and penalties for absence from church 
or attendance at conventicles, then considered essential to the safety 
of thi^ establishment, were taken away -, and the declaration of assent 
and consent, the principal provision in the act of uniformity, was 
rendered entirely optional. S"". With respect to the test, it should be 
remembered that the oath of supremacy and the subscription against 
tcansubstantiation were sufficient to exclude the catholics from of- 
fice : the obligation of receiving the sacrament after the rite of (he 
established church was unnecessary as far as regarded them; but it 
operated effectually to the exclusion of the dissenters. Thus the 
latter, by contributing to the establishment of the lest, placed them^ 
selves in a much worse situation than before. They forfeited the 
benefit of the king's declaration ; they remained subject to the in- 
tolerant laws passed against them since the restoration ; and in 
addition, they entailed on themselves and their posterity a, new 

(1) Lords' Joam. 581. 4. 571. 6. 9. 584. Pari. '• presently exposed the papists to be worried, 
HUt. iv. 535. 42. 551. tt. 571. 5. " hoping thereby to save theuuelves from being 

(2) <' It was the cuastj)iit practice of these ini* " fastened upoii." — James, i. 499. 
" iristers, that, when any of them were afraid of (3) C. Joorn. Feb. 27, 1663. 

*' ihe hoiwe of cominojis for theuiseWes, they 
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dtaibiUtT) Uiat of boMiog employmeDt, eWil or military, under the 
crown. 
In Holland, the rapid success of the FVeneh had provoked, in- 
^ stead of sobduing, resistance. De Witt, who had so long governed 
the republic, fell a victini with his brother to the vengeance of an 
infuriated mob; the prince of Orange took on himself the proud 
(ask of libei;9ting his country ; and the absence of contending fac- 
tioM gave a more uniform direction to the national efforls, and 
inspired with greater confidence the princes who dreaded the as- 
cendency of France. During the winter Loui§ made no additional 
conquests : in the summer the reduction of Maeslricbt was the only 

iby IS. exploit which distiaguished his arms. After a succession of marches 
and operations in Flanders, undertaken for the sole purpose of 

'me 1. masking his real deject, he suddenly sat down before that fortress, 
which capitulated after an obstinate defence of twehty-lhree days. 
Dfonmouth, who led the English auxiliaries, commanded under 
him with the rank of lieutenant-general. His want of military ex- 
perience was supplied by the counsels of Monlal ^ his personal 
courage won the applause of the king and of the army (1). 

In England, the liberal supply voted by parliament gave new 
vigour to the preparations for war. A fleet of more than sixty sail 
of large ships was equipped, and an army of eight thousand men 
was raised and encamped at Blackhealb for foreign service. But at 
first all men fixed their eyes on the duke of York, anxious to learn 

Mar. 80. whcther he would take, or refuse, the test. His conversion to the 
church of Rome still remained a matter of mere suspicion : but it 
was observed that, at Easter, when the king received the sacrament, 
James did not accompany him (2) ; and soon afterwards the fact 
became public by his voluntary resignation of all the offices which 

Jane 19. be hcld uudcr the crown. At the same time, and for the same reason, 
the lord Clifford relinquislied the treasurer's staff, in opposition to 
the advice and entreaty of the king. By those who were ac<^inted 
with his aspiring character, and able to judge how much it most 
have cost him to suppress at once the hopes which he had so fondly 
cherished, it was supposed that he had bound himself by promise to 
follow the duke of York -, but that prince declares that Clifford was 
actuated by motives of conscience, and pronounces his condact the 
more honourable', as it was the less to be expected from one who 

(l)BluBkiQfilum($lieaflU,Wf«lu,ii.94)M7« logenMnt. Louis* iii. 419. TKat this was not 

that " a sore and eaar attack was kept back till mere compliment, appears from the following 

** his day ofcommaiiaing> tkat he might hare passage ia the king's journal of the siege.— ^' Le 

<* the credit of the soccess." This insinuation is due de HontmonUi s'acqnil k la Ixodes moas- 

groondless. On that oeeasion, says Louis in a cjuetaires une grande reputation." Ibid. 37S. 

letter to Charies, ii fit tout ce qui se pouvoit pour See also James» i. 493. 

signaler davantage sa eoodute et sa valenr. Je (9) Evelyn, ii. S^. The king had employed 

nm dois pas m4me oubiier que le lendemaiu les Lord Clifford to prerail on James to take the sat- 

assi^ges Alant sortis sur la demi-lunei la fsreur crament with him at Christmas; but the duke 

d'un foumeau* il fut k aux I'^p^ k la main an replied that his oonacience forbade him. James, 

premier l^nit de la sortie, et leur fit quitter le i. 499. 



, 
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had so recently become a proselyte. By his redgoation the am- 
foitioo of Arliiigioa was again awakened, but was again disappointed. 
The king, by the adyice of James and Qifford, gate the staff to 
Arlington's enemy, sir Thomas Osborne, who was soon aflowards Aug. is. 
raised to the peerage, by the title of viscount Lalymer(lj. 

fiy the retirement of James, the command of the combined fleet, 
amounting to ninety sail of the line, haddeyolved on prince Rupert. 
With so formidable a force, it was expected that he would sweep 
the Dutch navy from the face of the ocean : but he perfoimed May 28. 
nothing worthy of his reputation ; and, though he fought three Jane 4. 
actions with De Ruyter, neither received nor inflicted considerable Aug. n^ 
injury. His friends complained that his powers were limited hy 
unusual restrictions, and that his ships wanted stores and provisions : 
an officer who was present asserts, that he was too closely leagued 
with tlie country party to obtain a victory, which might render 
their opponents lords of the ascendant. He was ordered lo take 
under his protection the army commanded by Schomberg, add to 
land it on the coast of Holland. Schomberg, unacquainted with 
naval etiquette, affixed the colours of his regiment to the mast of his 
vessel, as a signal to the officers in the other transports ; but Rupert 
considered his conduct as an act of insubordination or insult \ two 
shots were fired through the rigging \ and orders were given to 
sink the general's vessel, unless the flag were immediately struck. 
Schomberg reluctantly submitted, and the armament proceeded to 
the Dutch coast ; but no landing was effected. Rupert, having juiy i%. 
alarmed the inhabitants on several points, from the mouth of the 
Maese to Ihat of the Ems, ordered the military force to return lo 
Yarmouth, where it remained encamped during the rest of the Aag. % 
season. Schomberg, attributing both the violence of the prince 
with respect to the flag, and his refusal lo land the army in Holland, 
to personal dislike, sent him a challenge ; but Charles interfered lo 
prevent the meeting, and the general quitted the English service (2). 
A congress had been held at Cologne, under the mediation of the 
king of Sweden. But the States had now a brighter prospect before 
them, and scornfully refused conditions which they would have 
gladly accepted in the preceding summer. The assassination of the 
two De Witts by the populace had destroyed the influence of the 
Louvestein party ; the Orange interest obtained the predominance 

(t) EvelTn (ii. 388) wy*. '* I «m bonfident ha represent kirn all along as a catholic— Besideif 

" (Qiffofd; forboTtt recmving the coimminion , lord Cliifofd, lord Belassye, sir Thomas Strick. 

" more from some promise he had eatexttd into land, and several others iii eminent stations, re- 

*' to f raUfie the duke, than from any preindioe signed. MarreU, i. 458. 

" to the protestaot reUgion. tboagh 1 fooMd him (S) Bnckiugham, (Sheffield ) ii. 95. 9. See also 

" waverinir a pretty irhile." B»t he pmred bis a letter from the king to Rupert, in which he 

rincerity, for " the test ousted him of the place caUs the raising of the flag «« a easual and inof- 

'< of lord treasurer of Bngbnd, and of being any " fonsive error, laments the nsoriiflcation of 

" longer a privy councillor ; who, iho' a new •• Schomberg, and is not witling that Ihe quarrel 

" conrert, generonaly preferred his conacionce ** should be carried any farther." Unsdownir 

"to hia intrreats." Jamas, i. 484 These pas- MSS. t<!M. p. 1S«. 
sages prove that those writers are incorrect who 
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in e?ery pro? ince ; and (he young prince already displayed that 
decinoo ot mind, that infleiO>iiily of purpose, which marked his 

Aag. 30. character through life. The other powers of Europe did not remain 
indiSerent spectators of the contest. Leopold of Austria and Charles 
of Spain offered their assistance ; and a defensive alliance bound 
them to unite their arms against the enemies of the republic (1). 
This was not the least singular of the revolutions which the se- 
venteenth century exhibited. The remembrance of past injuries was 
suppressed ; the objections of religion were silenced ; and the em- 
peror and king of Spain, the representatives of that family from 
whose iron yoke the united provinces liad been lately freed, now 
hastened to their support in opposition to England and France, 
the two powers which had originally watched and protected the 
cradle of Dutch independence. 

But the States not only obtained foreign aid, they indulged a 
well-founded hope of separating Charles from his alliance with 
Frauce, and with that view kept up a close correspondence with 
the discontented parly in England. If the religious antipathies of 
the people had been excited by the conversion of James to the 
catholic faith,, they were now blown into a flame by the intelligence 
that he had recently married by proxy the sister to the reigning 

Sept so duke of Modena, Maria d'Este, a catholic princess of the age of 
fifteen (2). The danger to the protestant religion from this inaus- 
picious union became the subject of every discourse ^ and Charles, 
that the popular excitation might have time to subside, and the 
real intention of the States be satisfactorily ascertained, resolved to 
postpone the meeting of parliament to the termination of the Christ- 
mas holidays. From this counsel he was seduced by the artftil and 
treacherous suggestion of the Chancellor, who had secretly been 
reconciled, and had made the promises of his services, to the 

^^ ^' country party. On the appointed day, the 20th of October, the 
two houses assembled : but Shaftesbury, in defiance of the order 
which he had received, neglected to adjourn them till the commons 
had voted an address to the king, praying that he would not permit 
^' the marriage between the duke and the princess of Modena to 

Oct. 27. u|jg consummated." They met again on the 27th, and were in- 
formed that his majesty could not in honour break a contract of roar- 

(l) Dunont, tu. 240. 343- Soon afterwards might please to name, and to the male de- 
Louis, to keep Charles firm to his engagements, scendanu of that son, ** to the end that the land 
granted him a Tery singular fofoor. By the death "ofAubiguy might continue in possession of 
of the last duke of Richmond, Aubigni, in the *' the illustrious house of Stuart/' Charles of 
province of Berry, which had been granted to course named his son .by Qnerouaille, and created 
one of his ducestors, reverted to the French himduke of Bivhmond, Aug. 19, 1675. Seethe 
crown. On the 29th of July, 1672, Louise de Letters Patent of Louis XIV. (nc^ K), who na- 
Querouaille bore a son tn Charles ; the next year luralized the duke ou the 12th of Jan. 1685, 
be created her duchess of Portymoulh ; and Ix>uis, three weeks before the death of his father, 
at the desire of the king, conferred on her the (2) James, i. 484. He bad first solicited the 
domain of Aubigni, to be enjoyed by her during band of the an^duchess of Inspmck, but that 
her life, and at her death to go to any one of the princess preferred the emperor Leopold. See the 
natural sons of Charles, whom that monarch negotiation in Miscel. AnI. 65. 107. 
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riage i^icb had been solemnly executed. Bai his. opponents in 
the lower house were not to be deterred: their plan of^operations 
had been previously arranged, and they proceeded to resoiye, that 
a second petition, of the same import with the first, should be 
presented ; that no supply should be granted, unless the obstinacy 
of Uie Dutch made it necessary, till the country was secured from 
Uie danger of popery and popish counsellors, and the existing grie- 
vances were redressed ; that a test should be imposed to distinguish 
between protestant and papist, and render the latter incapable, 
not only of office, but of sitting in either house of parliament ^ that 
the standing army was a grievance which ought to be redressed; 
and that (as had been done by the long parliament in the time of 
Charles I.) the king should be petitioned to appoint a day of general 
fasting, that God might avert the dangers with which the nation 
was threatened. These votes created alarm in the court ; and no^. 4. 
Charles, hastening to the house of lords, prorogued the parlia* 

ment(l). 

By this decisive measure, the hopes of the opposition were dis- 
appointed, and Shaftesbury- became the victim of his own policy.* 
Calculating on the easy, irresolute disposition of the king, he had 
anticipated victory instead of defeat, and probably expected to re- 
tain his. high office, while his colleagues should beexcluded from 
the royal counsels. Charles, having granted him a full pardon for Nov. 9. 
all offences against the crown, demanded the great seal, which he 
gave to sir Hineage Finch, with the office of lord keeper (2); and 
the disgraced minister, hitherto the adviser of the most arbitrary 
measures, openly proclaimed himself the adversaify of the court, 
and the champion of the liberties of the people. He walked daily 
in the Exchange, accompanied by some of the young nobility, 
entered into familiar conversation with the merchants, and feel- 
ingly deplored to them the miseries of the nation, the depression 
of trade, and the danger which threatened religion. In the esti- 
mation of his new associations, his political conversion had obli- 
terated the guilt of his former transgressions ; he was applauded 
as a persecuted patriot, a martyr to the liberties of hfs country ; 
and, doubtful as it was whether he believed or not in revelation, 
theologians were found to describe him from the pulpit as the' 
saviour of religion, and to foretell that his fame, like that of the 
woman mentioned in the gospel, should live throughout future 
generations. He failed, however, in his attempt to procure an 

(1) Com. Joomals, Oct. 20. 27. 30. 31. Nov. nwrns were appointed to the ofB<«,iiew writs wore 
3, 4, James, i. 4«S. Burnet, ii. 31 . iwned by the speaker. On the devation of Pinch 

(2) The reader will recollect, that in 1614 it to the chancery, North succeeded as attorney- 
was resolved, that for the future no anomey- general, bnt did not, as others before him, vacate 
general should sit in the house of commons, be< his seat. Though some members complained, he 
cause by his of&ce he is an assistant of the house was permitted to remain in the house. Ail his 
of lords. In consequence, in die years ^ 1620, successors have continued to sit without moiesta* 
1625, 1640, when members- of the htfBse of com' ti^pt. 

VJi. 23 
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address lo Ibe king from (he commoD couDCil. Charles had many 
friends In the capital ; and the leading citizens, on the signification 
of the royal disapprobation, refused (heir concurrence (1). 

The votes of the house of commons had spread consternation 
among the courtiers, and Arlington conjured the king either to 
prevent the departure of (he Italian princess from Paris, or to in- 
sist that James after his marriage should withdraw from public 
notice, and lead the life of a country gentleman. But Charles re- 
plied that (he firs( was incompatible with his honour, and the second 
would be an indignity to his brother. The duchess left Paris, James 
with a small retinue met her at Dover, and Crew, bishop of Oxford, 

Nov. 21. declared the marriage lawful and valid(2). Here, however, the earl 
of Berkshire, a catholic, probably at the request of (he king, advised 
the duke to solicit permission, that he might retire to Audley-end, 
both for his own quiet, and (he royal convenience. James indignantly 
refused : his interest, he said, required (hat he should be on (he 
spot to oppose his enemies ^ his duty forbade him (o desert his 

NoY. 3«. brother without (he royal command. From Dover he returned to 
the palace of St. James's^ where the duchess, by her youth, and 
beauty, and innocence, disarmed the malevolence of party, and 
becaiqe a general favourite with the court. Charles, however, par- 
took of the common alarm. He refused her the use of a public 
chapel, >hich had previously been stipulated^ he ordered the offi<- 
cers of the household to prevent all catholics or reputed ca(horics, 

i)f€. 10. from entering the palace, or coming into the royal presence ; he 
forbad, by an order of council, any popish recusant to walk in 
the park, or visit at St. James's, and he instructed Che judges to 
enforce with rigour (he execution of (he penal laws against the 
catholics (3). 
By these regulations the king hoped to satisfy the more moderate 
«■ •. of his opponents. When (he houses met after the prorogation, he 

j.!u? 7. addressed them with that air of candour, affability, and cheerful- 
ness, which was so natural to him ; and was followed by the lord- 
keeper in a long and eloquent speech, describing the object of the 
measures lately adopted, imputing to the States Insincerity in the 
negotiation, extolling the king's attachment to the doctrines and 
worship of the established church, and demanding a supply, as 
equally necessary for the attainment of peace, and the prosecution 
of the war. But neither the affability of the prince, nor the elo- 

(1) James, i. 488. Parker, 266. 7. 271. Macph. 595* James, i. 499. Burnet, ii. 30. 37. Tkese 
Pan. i. 69. orders were executed with such severity, that 

(2) James, i. 486. Temple, ii. 288* The cere- within the course of two months seven catholic 
mony was merely the following : — " Th« bishop peers were compelled to appeal lo the house of 
" asked the duchess and the earl of Peterborow, lords for protection ; namely, the mar^ess of 
^* whether the said earl had married the duchess Winchester for himself and his servant; the earl 
** of York as proxy of the dnke, which they both of Norwich for himself and his two som; «ad the 
'< affinnitty, the bishop then declared it was a earl of Cardigan, the viscount MonUgnc, and the 
V lawfal marriage." Ibid, lonls Petre, Arnndell and Belasyse, for them- 

(3) James, i. 487. Kcnnet, 296. L. Jouin. selves. L. Jtern. xii. 613. 21, 23. 35. 42. 
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quence of the mtnister could make any impression on Ihe leaders 
of the party, who were now supposed to act under the guidance of 
Shaftesbury, l"". It was too late to resume the question of the 
duke's marriage: Uiey, therefore, began with' the presentation ofjan. 13. 
three addresses, praying the king (o enjoin a public fast, that the 
whole nation might implore the protection of the Almighty for 
the preservation ^^of church and state against the undermining 
^' practices of popish recusants;'' to command all papists not 
householders to remoye to the distance of ten miles from the capital 
during the session of parliament ,- to order that the names of all 
popish householders within the distance of .five miles should be 
enrolled at the sessions, and to direct the militia of London, West- 
minster, and Middlesex to be ready at an hour's notice, and the 
militia of the country at a day's notice, to suppress any tumultuous 
meetings of papists or other discontented persons. It cannot be 
pretended that there existed any real ground for these precautions 
and insinuations *, but the experience of the civil war had shown 
how efficacious such addresses were in exciting vague and alarm- 
ing Jealousies in the minds of the people, and in directing their 
attention to the parliament as the faithful guardian of religion and 
liberty ; and similar proceedings were at present adopted in fur- 
therance of the projects of the party whose great aim was believed 
to be the exclusion of the duke of York from the throne. To each 
address Charts returned a gracious and satisfactory answer (1). 

2*". They proceeded next to vote the removal from office of all 
counsellors ^^ popishly affected, or otherwise obnoxious or dange- 
^^ reus." Who, it was asked, advised the alliance with France and 
the rupture with Holland, the declaration of indulgence, and the 
suspension of payment to ihe public creditor, the levy of an army 
without • the advice of parliament, and the placing of a foreigner 
at tfie head of that army, the marriage of the duke of York, and 
the prorogation of last November? Let inquiry be made ; let a 
mark be placed on the authors of such evil counsels ; let them be 
incapacilated from repeating their pernicious advice, and from 
inflicting new injuries on the nation (2). 

It was a maxim with the court, introduced by Clarendon and 
followed by his successors, to leave the pariiament, in show at least, 
io the unbiassed exercise of its own judgment. Though every spe- 
cies of influence , and corruption was employed to secure votes, 
the appearance of a court party was carefully avoided. The most 
devoted adherents of the ministers received directions to conceal 
their real sentiments, to seek popularity, to speak and vote fre- 
quently with the opposition, to join in the cry against popery, and 

(1^ L. Jonm. xii. 594. 8. C. Joarn. J^n. 7. 12' Axclad«^d from the succession. Dalfymplc, ii. 
On the 1st, of August, l673f the duke of York told App. 98. 
tke French eavoythat he was afraid of being (3) C. Joorn. Jan. 12, 13» 14. 
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in the most violent measures against its professors, tliat on more 
important occasions their opinions might appear disinterested, and 
consequently have greater weight with their colleagues. Hence 
it generally happened ihat the motions which the court wished to 
carry came first from the ranks of the opposition ; and that the 
resistance to the measures of the country parly was feeble, fluc- 
tuating, and cautious. The question was never met fairly and 
manfully ; but the debate was protracted, difficulties were raised, 
amendmenls were suggested, and as a last resource, some unintelli- 
gible and irreconcilable quarrel about privilege was provoked 
between the two houses. 

On the present occasion the court pursued its usual policy. The 
friends of the ministers did not deny that evil counsels might have 
been given, but contended that no man could justly be punished 
before he had been put on his defence. They admitted that 
grievances existed, but represented the grant of a supply as not 
less necessary to the welfare of the nation than the redress of grie- 
vances. Why might not the two subjects accompany each other, 
and one day be devoted to the consideration of grievances, the 
next to the cousideralion of the sqpply? Why should not the 
clamours against evil counsellors be^ reduced to specific charges, 
and the accused be permitted lo justify themselves (1)." 
30. But their opponents adhered steadily to their own plan, and 
''" " proceeded to consider, in the first place, the case of the duke of 
Lauderdale. It was alleged against him, that, as chief of the ad- 
ministration in Scotland, he had raised an army for the purpose of 
employing it to establish arbitrary power in England ; and that at 
the council in England, when a magistrate was charged before it 
^ with disobedience to the royal declaration, he had said, '^Your 
'^ majesty's edicts are equal with the laws, and ought to be observed 
'' in the first place.'' It was resolved that an address should be 
presented to the king, '^to remove Lauderdale from all his em- 
'^ ployments, and from the royal presence and councils for ever (2).'' 
Buckingham, aware that he was destined to be the next victim, 
solicited and obtained permission to address the house. His first 
speech was confused and unsatisfactory-, nor did his second, on 
the following day, supply the deficiencies of the former. He re- 
presented himself as a man who had spent a princely fortune in 
the service of his country ; and reminded his hearers of the palriol- 
ism with which he had once braved the resentment of the court. He 
offered nothing in defence of the conduct of the ministry; but 
sought by evasion and falsehood to vshift the responsibility from 
himself. Some of their measures he pretended that he had opposed, 
in conjunction with the earl of Shaftesbury ; some he imputed to 

(1) Pari. Hist. It. 620. (2) C. Journ. Jan. 13. Pari. pist. ir. 625. 30. 
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lord Clifford, who vas no longer alive to rebut the charge (1); 
some he openly attributed to his known enemy, the earl of Arling- 
ton ; and of others he darkly insinuated that the blame lay with 
the royal brothers, by the enigmatical remark, that a man might 
hunt the hare with a pack of beagles, but not with a brace of lob* 
sters. His submission obtained for him some indulgence from the 
house. It was voted, indeed, that, like Lauderdale, he should be 
removed from the royal presence and councils ; but, with respect 
to office, only from those employments which he held during 
pleasure : words that left him at liberty to dispose by sale of such 
as he held by patent (2). To the address against him, as well as 
that against Lauderdale, Charles briefly replied^ that he would take 
it into consideration. 

Against Arlington was exhibited an impeachment of treason^ 
and of crimes of high misdemeanor, in a great number of articles, 
arranged under the three heads of promoting popery, embezzling jan. is. 
and wasting the royal treasure, and betraying the trust reposed 
in him as privy councillor. Of these articles three parts in four 
had evidently no other foundation than suspicion and report, and 
the ease with whi^h they were refuted served to throw ridicule 
on the whole char^ge. Arlington addressed the house with more 
firmness than had been expected. To the assertions of Bucking- 
ham he gave the most pointed contradiction ; and reprobated the 
injustice of imputing to one councillor the blame or merit of 
me^sure^ which had been adopted in consequence of the judgment 
and advice of the whole board. Arlington had secret friends among 
yiose who appeared openly as his enemies : they acknowledged 
that there was much force in his arguments ; and the motion to 
inflict on him the same punishment as on Lauderdale was rejected 
by a lUajority of forty voices. AH that his enemies could obtain, 
atter a debate of five days, was the appointment of a committee jan 20. 
to inquire, what part of the articles could be so far established as 
to furnish ground for impeachment -, and this committee, whether rei>. 7. 
it was through the diffi(iulty of procuring satisfactory proof, or the 
intrigues of the leaders in favour of the accused, liever presented 
any report (3). 

By the lords the conduct of Buckingham and Arlington, who ja^. 20. 
bad condescended to plead their own cause before the house of 
commons, was considered derogatory from the dignity of the 
peerage-, and a standing order was made, that no peer should 

(1) He died of the st^e at TTgbrooke, 17th of Shrewshory; and an ttward was made thai 

Oct. 1673* " ^6 duke should not converse or cohabit with 

(2)C. Jouvn. Jan. 13, 14. Pari. Hist. iv. 630. *• the countess for the future, and that each 
49. Burnet, ii. 3S. Heresby, 24. At the same *' should enter into secnrity to the king's ma- 
time the hoase of lords was employed in an in- '* jesty in the sum of ten thousand pounds a-piece 
quiry arising out of the complaint of the trustees ** for that purpose." L. Jonm. xii. 628. 
of the young earl of Shrewsbury, against the (3) C. Journ. Jan. 15. 20, 21. Feb. 18. Pari. 
duke of Buckingham and the countess dowager Hist. iv. 649- 57- Burnet, ii. 38. 
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answer any accusation before the commons in person, or by 
counsel, or by letter, under the penalty of being committed to the 
custody of the black rod, or to the Tower, during the pleasure of 

jw.li. the house. In obedience to another order, all the peers in atten- 
dance, whether protestants or catholics, took the oath of allegiance, 
which had been framed in the third year of James I., as a renun- 
ciation of the temporal claims ascribed lo the pope, and of the anti- 
social doctrines imputed to the catholics. The duke of York hesi- 
tated at first. It had never been proposed to princes standing in 
the same relation with himself to the throne, and he was unwilling 
to establish a precedent to bind those who might succeed him. 
But, some of the lords, making a distinction between heir-pre- 

ju. 14. gumptive and heir-apparent, he waived the objection, and took 
the oath in the same manner as all the other members of the 

house (1). 

In the meanwhile the commons betrayed no disposition to grant 
a supply, and Charles, weary of the war, sought some expedient 
to disengage himself without disgrace from his connexion with 
France. The allied sovereigns no longer retained that proud su- 
periority which they had won in the first year of hostilities. By 
sea the English had gained no considerable advantage ; by land 
the tide of success had turned in favour of the States. Spain and 
Austria had come forward tp their aid : Montecuculli, the imperial 
general, had deceived the vigilance of Turenne, and laid siege to 
Bonn ; the prince of Orange, having reduced Naerden, by a bold 
and skilful march Joined Montecuculli ; Bonn surrendered ; and 
the army^ which maintained the French conquests in the united 
provinces, cut off from all communication with the mother country, 
was compelled to make a precipitate retreat on the ancient fron- 
ju. 94. tiers of France. At this moment, the States made to Charles, 
through the Spanish ambassador, Del Fresno, an offer of acceding 
to the terms which they had refused at the congress of Cologne (2). 
This unexpected step was differently interpreted by their friends 
and foes : the truth is, that the concession was the price at which 
^- "• the States had purchased the aid of Spain. The queen-regent re- 
Aag. 90. fused to engage in a war with England ; and her ambassador, when 
he signed the public treaty of alliance, received from the States a 
secret power of negotiating with the English king on the following 
basis : that the conquests on each side should be restored -, that 
the honour of the flag should be yielded to Charles ; and that a sura 
of money, not exceeding 800,000 crowns, should be paid to him as 
an indemnification for the expenses of the war (3). Whether Louis 
had obtained information of the secret, is uncertain. During the 
autumn he refused to the king an advance of money *, now he 

(1) Lords' JoBrn. xii. 606. 8- 12. Macpfa. Pap. f3) Lords' Joorn. 616. 
i. 71* (3) Duinont, vii. 342. 
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offered, through his ambassador RuVigoi, a large sum toward the 
equipment of the fleet. But Charles had commuuicated the pro- 
posal of the States to both houses of parliament, and had been ad- 
vised by them to commence the negotiation. He replied to Ru- 
vigni, that he had gone too far to recede ^ that necessity prevented 
bim from sup^^orting France any longer as her ally, but that he j^^^^; 
still hoi)ed to be of service to his good brother as mediator between ^•^' ^^ 
him and his opponents. Sir William Temple was appointed to ne- 
gotiate with Del Fresno; in three days the articles were satisfac- 
torily adjusted ; and Charles announced to his parliament, that he Feb. 9. 
had concluded ^^ a speedy, honourable, and,- he trusted, a lasting ^^' ^^' 
*' peace (1)." 

By this treaty, the king obtained the substance of his demands 
in the summer of 1672, with the exception of an acknowledgment 
for the permission to fish in the British seas, the mention of which 
was carefully avoided by both powers. The States consented that 
(heir ships and fleets should lower their flags and topsails to every 
British man-of-war, on any part of the sea from Cape Finisterre to 
Van Staten in Norway, as a matter of right, and not merely of 
compliment ; that the English settlers in Surinam should be freely 
permitted to leave that colony in English ships ^ that all subjects of 
dispute between the East India companies of the two nations should 
be referred to the decision of arbitrators, to sit in London *, that 
whatever questions might not be determined by them in the space 
of three months should be referred to the decision of (he queen- 
regent of Spain ; and that the States should pay to the king of Great 
Britain (he sum of eight hundred thousand crowns by four yearly 
instalments. Charles had formerly demanded for the prince of 
Orange the dignity of stadtholder, admiral, and captain general, 
both to him and his posterity for ever : but the States prevented 
the agitation of the question by conferring those offices on bim 
and his heirs a few days previously to the opening of the negotia- 
tion (2). 

The reader is already aware, that ever since the fall of Clarendon, 
the violent opponents of that nobleman feared (he resentment of 
the duke of York, and considered (heir own safety to be intimately 
connected with his exclusion from the throne. The duke's sub- 
sequent adoption of the catholic creed had furnished them with an 
advantage of which they were not slow to avail themselves. They 
appealed to the religious passions of the people ; they magnified 
the danger which threatened the protestant church ; and (hey 

« 

(1) Lords' Journ. 935. 8. 32. Dalrymple, ii. (2) Dutnonl, vii. 353. There was added a 

96. Temple, ii. 347. 50. |t appears that now the st-cret article, that neither power should assist the 

committee for foiwign affairs, or the cabinet enemies of the other, but this was explained to 

council, consisted of Finch, lord keeper, viscount mean, not that Charles should recall the English 

latymer, lord trcasnver, and the earl of Arling- troops serving in the French army, but that he 

too, and sir Henry Coventry, secretaries of state, should not RufFer them to be kppt up to lluir full 

Temple, ibid. complement by recruits. Temple, ii. 250. 
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called for tbe eslablishinefit of secarities, which, though they 
equally affected tbe whole body of catholics, were in the iotentiou 
of the fraiiiers chiefly directed against the duke's rig^t to the suc- 
cession. Their first step towards his exclusion was the enactment 
of the test, which not only stripped him of the extensive influence 
attached to his office of lord high admiral, but held him out to 
the people as unfit to be trusted with employment under goTem- 
ment, and consequently still more unfit to fill the most exalted ma- 
gistracy in the state. Their next attempt was to expel him from 
the house of lords, and from the councils and the presence of his 
brother ; and for this purpose they had devised a more compre- 
hensive test (1), and moved in the last session, that whoeyer re- 
fused to take it should be disabled from sitting in parliament, 
and prohibited from approaching within five miles of the court. 
This bill had been arrested in its progress by the prorogation : 
it was now introduced a second time under more favourable aus- 
pices. Yet so numerous were the questions urged on the atten- 
tion of the house, so long and tedious the debates, that its patrons 
were unable to carry it farther than the second reading before the 
Feb. 34. prorogation of parliament. At the sam^ time, in the house of lords, 
a different plan of securities had been devised and adopted -, to 
disarm all catholics, to prevent the princes of the blood from mar- 
rying any but protestants, and to provide that all the younger 
branches of the royal family, the eldest sons of catholic peers, and 
all the children of other catholics, if the father were dead, should be 
brought up protestants. The earl of Carlisle moved that, to a prince 
of the blood, the penalty for marrying a catholic should be the for- 
feiture of his right to the succession. He was warmly supported by 
Halifax and Shaftesbury, and as warmly opposed by the lord 
keeper, and the earl of Peterborough ; the bishop of Winchester, 
with several of the prelates, came to the aid of the latter, maintain- 
ing that such a penalty was inconsistent with the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and the doctrine of the church of England ; and after a long 
and animated debate, the amendment was rejected by a triumphant 
majority (2). 

The duke of York had now but a cheeriess prospect before 
him. He was fully aware of the object of his etteinies, of the 
talents and influence of some, and of the reckless, unprincipled 
character of others. He saw that his power atid popularity were 
gone ^ the wavering disposition of his brother forbade him to 

{i\ The notion of a more comprehensive test the catholic doctrines : as if the men» if an^r such 

originated from the small mmiber of resigna- there were, who had not hesitated to abjure a 

tions, which had followed the enactment of the part of their creed fo» the preservation of their 

last, tl had disappointed the expectations of its places, would not as readilj*, throogh the same 

more ardent advocates. (Marvell, i. 458') Instead motive abjure the remainder, 
of infcrrine, whicfn was the truth, that they had (2) L. Joam. xii. 6l8« 626> 647. 9. C. Joum. 

overrated ItiR real number of catholics in oflice, Jan. 31 ; Feb. 5. 20< James, i. 489. Macph. 7t» 

they includcfl in Xhe new test a denial of more of 2. 5. 9. 
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place his reliance on the support of Ihe throne ; and the yiclory 
which he had recently obtained in the house of commons was so 
trifling, that it could not impart confidence, though it might 
exclude despair. The first expedient which suggested itself to 
his mind, was a dissolution of parliament : but the renU of 
another election was uncertain *, and Charles, who had always 
betrayed an insuperable dislike to the experiment, would, he 
said, try the temper of the house of commons once more. If 
they granted him a supply, th^y should continue to sit; if they 
refused, he would then dissolve them. The duke next resolved 
to retard, as much as was in his power, the meeting of par- 
liament, the only opportunity which his enemies would have of 
accomplishing their purpose (1). But for (his it was necessary 
to supply bis brother with money ; and money could be procured 
only from the king of France. Fortunately, however, for his 
object, the yiews of Louis, in respect to the meeting of par*:- 
liament, coincided with his own. 

That prince, though deserted by his ally, still proved a match 
for his enemies. If he lost Grave, he had gaided several battles *^ 
and the relinquishment of his conquests in the Netherlands had 
been more than balanced by the acquisitioi) of the important 
province of Franche-comt6. Tet he had reason to dread the acces- 
sion of England to the confederacy against him, and willingly 
listened to the duke of York who suggested that he should pur- 
chase the neutrality, by relieving the wants, of his English brother. 
The sum demanded was 400,000Z. ; but Louis pleaded the im- a«s- 
mense charges of the war, and the exhaustion of his treasury ; 
Charles descended to 300,000 pistoles ; 500,000 drowns were at a««- as. 
lengtti ottered and accepted; and the parliament was prorogued 
by ph)clamation from the lOlh of November to the l3th of April, not. lo. 
lie three parties professed themselves satisfied. Charles obtained 
a temporary relief from his pecuniary embarrasitttents ; Louis 
was fk^ed from the apprehension of a war with England during 
the approaching year ; and James had gained ah additional delay 
of dve months to watch the secret intrigues, and prepare against 
the intended attack of his opponents (2). 

But whom, it may be asked, did those opponents mean to 
substitute in his place as presumptive heir to'the crown ? Hitherto 
they had fixed their eyes on the young duke of Monmouth ; nor 
was it unreasonable in them to hope that the king's partiality 

(1) See Coleman's Letter in JournAfit of the was not trusted by Kim. Coleman songht to pro- 
Com., ix. 525> core money from Louis through Ferrier and 

(2) Dalrymple, ii. App. 98» 9* Dalrymple ob- Pomponne, at the very tirce when this bargain 
serves that the Information in the letters of Ru- was concluded with Ruvigni; and so ignorant 
vigni tallies well with the beginning of Cole- was he of its existence, that he afterwards attri- 
man's correspondence. It does more. It shows butes the prorogatioa to the advice given by 
the busy, intriguing chsposition of Coleman, himself and his friends. Coleman's Letter, Com. 
which was so well known to the duke, that he Journ. ix. 536- 
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for his son would serve to recoDcile him to the exclusion of 
his brother. Neither did Monmouth himself appear indifferent 
to the splendid prize which solicited his pursuit, or prove in- 
attentive to the suggestions of those who flattered and irritated his 
ambition. By their advice, he begged of Charles the appointment 
of commander-in-chief, which had been abolished, at the death of 
Monk, as an office dangerous to be placed in the hands of a subject, 
at a time when revolutionary principles were still cherished in the 
country. James was alarmed : he remonstrated against the mea- 
sure ; but the affection of the king refused to listen to his arguments, 
and the patent was engrossed, and received the royal signature. 
The duke of York, however, had his suspicions. He took it up 
from the table ; his jealous eye immediately discovered several era- 
sures ^ and these, on examination, proved to be obliterations of the 
word ^^ natural," wherever Monmouth' was described as the son of 
the king. Charles felt indignant at the fraud which had been prac- 
tised upon him : he tore the paper into fragments ; but his anger 
quickly subsided ; the offence was forgiven, and Monmouth ob- 
tained a second patent, drawn, however, in proper form, and with 
the admission of the obnoxious epithet. Still his advisers were not 
satisfied. They instructed him to ask also for the command of the 
Scottish army, the levy of which they attributed to views hostile to 
the liberties of England. The king, with his usual facility, granted 
the request ; but when Monmouth insisted that this commission 
should be drawn for life, and without mention of his illegitimacy, 
he was disappointed in both points by the vigilance and firmness of 
Lauderdale (1). 

A second, and in many respects a more formidable rival, was 
William, prince of Orange, the next in succession to the crown 
after the duke of York and his children. William was a protestant^ 
his heroic exertions in defence of his country had exalted him in 
the eyes of all who dreaded the ambitious designs of the French 
monarch ; and some of the popular leaders in England had not he- 
sitated to pledge themselves to his service and to advocate his 
interests, even at a time when he was at war with their sovereign. 
The correspondence between them passed through the hands of Du 
Moulins, who, on suspicion of treachery, had been dismissed from 
the office of lord Arlington, and had obtained in Holland the ap- 

(l) James, i. 496* 7. The next year the dnke dred men formed the strength of the army, the 

of York was more successfnl. Russell, colonel of succession to the crown mi g^ht one day depend 

the footguards, solicited leaye to sell his com- on the fidelity of its commander. James instantly 

mission, and the king agreed lo purchase it for caught the alarm. He applied to the king, to 

the earl of Mnlgrave, who was afterwards duke Monmouth, to the minister, but in rain. At last 

of Buckingham. But MnlgraTC had seduced the he prevailed on Russell, in consideration of a va- 

mistressiof Monmouth, who, in revenge, extorted, Inable present, to tell the king that he repented 

by his importunity, from the king a promise of of his design : that it would break his heart to 

the regiment for himself (1675. Ap. 24). Mul- leave the service of his sovereign. Thus Mon- 

Krave spoke to the duke. He observed to him, mouth was disappointed. Back. Memoirs, ii. 33 

that as the rfgiment of two thonsand four hun- —38. Maph. i 84. 
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poiotment of private secretary to the prince. His agents in England 
were Frymans, a Dutchman, and William Howard, the member for 
Winchelsea, and afterwards lord Howard of Escrick. The first was 
screened from detection by his obscurity ; but the discovery of cer- 
tain important documents, furnished to the States by Howard, led 
to his incarceration in the Tower, where he purchased his pardon 
by an ingenuous confession. The king then became acquainted, for 
the first time, with the plan arranged between the prince and his 
English adherents, guided, as it was believed, by Shaftesbury dur- 
ing the last winter, — that the Dutch fleet should suddenly appear at 
the mouth of the river ; that they should improve the panic Which 
it would occasion, to raise the people ; and that the king should be 
compelled by clamour and intimidation to separate from his al- 
liance with France. The conclusion of peace prevented the attempt; 
but did not dissolve the connexion. It was proposed with the aid of 
money from Holland, to form a party in parliament, which should 
force Charles to join with the States as an ally in the war ; and the 
prince was not only encouraged to hope for success by exaggerated 
statements of the national discontent, but advised to be in readiness 
to take advantage of any revolution which might follow (1). 

The king was aware of the correspondence, but not of the par- 
ticulars : and his jealousy was augmented by the ambiguous lan- 
guage of the instructions found upon Garstairs, an agent from the 
prince for the levy of troops. He resolved to watch more narrowly 
the conduct of Shaftesbury, who already began to practise those 
arts of exciting the passions of the people, which he afterwards 
employed to a greater extent, and with a more favourable result. 
He represented himself as having earned by his zeal for protestan- 
tism the hatred of the papists : under pretence that his life was in 
danger from their malice, he procured lodgings in the house of 
Cook, an anabaptist preacher, and announced to the citizens that 
he trusted for his safety to their vigilance and fidelity. But the 
king had no intention that the agitator should gain the ascendency 
in the capital. He informed Shaftesbury that he was acquainted 
with his intrigues -, he ordered him to quit London and retire to his 
house in the country ; he dined in public with the lord mayor on 
the 29th of October, and accepted, in a gold box, the freedom of 
the city. On such occasions the king was irresistible. In defiance 
of the reports circulated against him, he won by his' affability and 
cheerfulness the hearts of the citizens (2). 

During the summer Charles had leisure to decide on the fate of 
the three ministers, who had drawn upon themselves the displea- 
sure of the parliament. He considered Lauderdale as a servant of 

(l) D'Avaux, i. 8. Bnrnet, ii. 56. Burnet, haw- 
erer, ihoold be corrected by Temple, ii. 286< (2) Maeph. i. 73- Kennet, 300. ^ 

294. 334. 337. 
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the crowD of Scotland, and resolved to retain him in all his offices 
in opposition lo the votes or (he house of comniions. Buckingham 
he dismissed without regret ^ and that nobleman immediately 
joined Shaflesbury, and proved himself a valuable auxiliary in the 
ranks of his former enemies. Arlington, by the royal command, 
accepted from sir Joseph Williamson the sum of 6,000Z. for the 
secretaryship of state, and was raised to a more honourable, though 
less influential^ oificc, that of chamberlain of the household. He 
did not, however, disguise to himself the real cause of his removal. 
He had observed the rapid progress which the new treasurer, lately 
created earl of Danby, had made in the royal favour ^ he saw that, 
to suppoi*t his own declining credit, it was necessary to render some 
signal service to the king ; and with this view he proposed to him 
the negotiation of a marriage between William, prince of Orange, 
and Mary, eldest daughter and presumptive heir to the duke of 
York. As the prince was a protestant, such inarriage, he argued, 
would tend to allay the religious apprehensions of (he people ; and, 
as it would open to him a fair prospect of succeeding to the throne, 
it might reasonably be expected in return, that he should divorce 
himself (torn his political connexion with the popular leaders, and 
second the king in his endeavours to mediate a general peace. It 
was in vain that the duke ofYork objected : when he claimed the 
rights of a parent, he was told that his children were the property 
of the nation ; and when he urged the indelicacy of making his 
daughter the wooer, it was replied, that it would be the care of (he 
negotiator to lead the prince by hints and suggestions to make the 
first proposal. Charles entered warmly into the project, and the 
earls of Arlington and Ossory proceeded with their families to the 
Hague, under the pretence of visiting the relations of their wives. 
Not. 10. two slsters of the house of Beverwaert. But William had already 
taken his determination. For Arlington he had contracted an in- 
superable aversion, and when that minister complained to him in 
his uncle's name of his rcluctahce to accept the king's mediation, 
and of his intrigues against the royal authority, he replied that 
peace must depend on the consent of those allies who had so gene- 
rously rescued his country from the grasp of (he invader, and that 
his honour forbade him to enter into explanations which might 
compromise the safely of his friends in England. To the earl of 
Ossory, whom the prince, on account of his naval reputation, 
treated with more respect, had been assigned the first mention of 
the intended marriage ^ but the moment he attempted to introduce 
the subject, William interrupted him by the laconic remark, that, 
in the existing circumstances, he was not in a condition to think of 
a wife. The fact was, that his English adherents were alarmed. 
They admonished him to be on his guard against the wiles and 
sophistry of Arlington, and conjured him to reject the proposal of 
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marriage as an artifice devised by his enemies, to destroy his po- 
pularity, by persuading (he people that he was joined in league 
with the king and the duke against their liberties and religion. 
The advice was religiously obeyed ^ and the envoys, having paid a 
short visit to their relations, returned to England. Here Arlii^gton 
found that the failure of his mission did not contribute to raise him 
in the estimation of his sovereign, and that Danby had improved 
(he opportunity furnished by his absence, to render himself the lord 
of the ascendant (1). 

As the winter passed, the leaders of the two great parties held 
numerous consultations, to recruit their forces, and arrange their 
plans against the approaching session of parliament. In the house 
of lords the adversaries of the minister could present a small but 
formidable minority under the duke of Buckingham, the earls of 
Shaftesbury and Salisbury, and the lord Wharton. In that of the 
commons they formed a numerous party under active and ex- 
perienced leaders ; among whom were Garroway and Lee, veterans 
who had long been listened to as oracles in the house ; Powle and 
Lyttleton, skilled in the science of forms, aiid the application of 
precedents ; lord Cavendish, distinguisticd by the versatility of his 
talents and the elegance of his manners, the votary at the same time 
of ambition and of pleasure, ardent in his pursuits, and implacable 
in his resentments ; lord Russell, less brilliant and less eloquent 
than his friend, but more regular in his morals, and more respected 
by his colleagues; sir William Coventry, whose experience easily 
delected the arts and sophistry of (he ministers, and whose ap- 
parent want of passion gave the semblance of impartiality to his 
opinions ; and Birch, who had been a colonel in the revolutionary 
army, and was now the roughest, boldest speaker in the house (2). 
To these should be added Meres, Sacheverell, Yaughan, and se- 
veral others, ready and zealous debaters on every question ; but the 
master spirit, who guided the motions of the whole body, was the 
earl of Shaftesbury, and to him was occasionally joined the earl of 
Arlington, who, through his eagerness to humble a successful 
rival, forgot his obligations to his sovereign, and readily lent his 
aid to oppose those counsels, in the origination of which he no 
longer participated. Among them, it was determined to insist on 
the recall of the English troops serving in the French army ; to 
advise an immediate union with the allies for the purpose of 
breaking the power of Louis XIY . ; to impeach the earl of Danby ; 

(1) James, i. 500^2- Temple, ii. 387<~295. state of pregnancy, • circoiostmiee which coiisi- 

334. Coleman's Letter, C. Jonrn. ix. 527. The derably lessened its ralue. 

origin ofthe prince's aversion to Arlington arose (2) Sir Edward Seymour once reflected on 

from that minister's attempts in favour of the Birch's former occupation, that of a common 

project to legitimate Monmouth, Macp. i. 74. 84. carrier. << It is true,*' he replied, *' I was once ft 

When the offer of marriage was made, he knew " carrier, and it is well for the gentleman that he 

- that the duchess of York was in an advanced '* was not one too. Forif he had, he would never 

** have been any thiog else." Burnet, ii. 80. note. 
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and to refuse all peeoniary aid as long as be sboukl retain the 
office of lord treasurer. Some of these were popular measures *, aH 
were calculated to embarrass the court, and might, by leading to a 
change of administration, place Shaftesbury and Arlington once 
more at the head of the government (1). 

Banby, on the other hand, prepared to meet his opponents 
with a confident anticipation of victory. He had persuaded himself 
that their success in the former session wto owing to the dexterity 
with which they employed the cry of ^' no popery," and marshalled 
in their favour the religious fears and Jealousies of the people. He 
obtained permission of the king to oppose them with their own 
weapons, and for this purpose, to employ the whole power of go- 
vernment in putting down every species of sectarianism and dis- 
sent, and to rally the cavaliers and the clergy round the throne, by 
^' "• identifying the cause of the church with that of the court. A council 
Jan. 25. was held by appointment at Lambeth *, several of the bishops met 
the lord keeper, Ihe lord treasurer, Lauderdale, and the two secre- 
taries of state ; the king's anxiety for the support and prosperity of 
the establishment was explained ; the aid of the prelates and clergy 
was demanded ; and a plan of combined operation was arranged. 
In a few days the first fruits of the consultation appeared. A pro- 
clamation was published, embodying six orders which had recently 
been made in council, that all natives who had taken orders in the 
church of Rome, should quit the realm in the space of six weeks, 
under the penalty of death (2) *, that every subject of the three 
kingdoms, who presumed to attend at mass, either in 4he queen's 
chapel or in any chapel belonging to the foreign ambassadors, 
should for that offence suffer a year's imprisonment and pay a fine 
of one hundred marks, of which a third part should be given as a 
reward to the informer ^ that all convictions of popish recusants, 
particularly among the more opulent classes, should be brought to 
a conclusionwithoul delay, and certified into his majesty's exche- 
quer ] that any papist, or reputed papist, who should dare to enter 
the palaces of Whitehall, or of St. James's, or any other place where 
the court might chance to be, should, if a peer, be committed to 
the Tower, if under the rank of a peer, to one of the common 
gaols; and, lastly, that, since all licences for separate places of 
worship had been recalled the laws for the suppression of con- 
venticles should be rigorously enforced (3). 

By the popular party, this proclamation was ridiculed as a weak 
and unworthy artifice to blind the eyes of the people. Among the 
catholics and non-conformists, it created considerable alarm. A de- 

» 

(i) See Baraet, ii. 80—83, and Temple ii. 309. kin senrioes to the king after the baule of Wor- 

Temple was employed by the king to expostulate tester, 

with Arlington. (3) Wilkins, Con. ir. 596. Kennet. 301. Bu^ 

(2). In this and all simihir prochunations, net, 353. 
John Haddleston was exceed on account of 
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putation of ministers wftited on the dake of York, reminded him of 
his frequent declarations in favour of liberty of conscience, and so* 
licited his protection against the intolerant policy of the cabinet. 
But James bad already remonstrated in vain. He had represented 
to the king, that such severity to the dissenters was dangerous, be- 
cause it might goad that numerous and powerful body to resistance ; 
and with respect to catholics, it was ungrateful, on account of their 
former services to his father, and unnecessary, because^ few as they 
were in number, and incapacitated by tests and disqualifications^ 
they possessed not the power, even if they had the will, of injuring 
the establishment. But Charles, assured of his brother's submission, 
cared little for his objections : he even prepared for him a more 
bitter mortification. In virtue of the royal mandate, the bishop of 
London conducted the princess Mary to church, and conferred on 
her the rite of confirmation in defiance of the authority of her 

father (1). 

At the appointed time, the session was opened with a speech from ^p'- *^ 
the throne. The king assured the two houses, that his great object 
in calling them together was to come to a right understanding with 
his parliament, and to expose to the world the hollow and wicked 
designs of thos^ who sought to drive him to a dissolution. But these 
men would find themselves disappointed. He was neither so weak 
nor so irresolute as to part with his friends in order to oblige his 
enemies. In the speech of the lord keeper, the chief novelty was an 
awkward attempt to Justify the late intolerant proclamation. The 
government, he said, was placed in almost delicate and difficult si- 
tuation, between the church on one side, and the dissenters and 
catholics on the other. If the king supended the execution of the 
penal laws, he was told that he deserted the cause of the church : if 
he enforced them, he was reproached with the charge of persecu- 
tion. But it was belter to have some rule than none ; otherwise uni* 
versal toleration, and endless confusion, the necessary consequences 
of toleration, must ensue. The king had followed the rule laid 
down by the legislature ; and, if any man fell aggrieved by it, he 
was still at liberty to appeal to the wisdom and equity of parliament, 
the best judge of the real interests of the nation (2). 

Of the plan devised at Lambeth, that part which regarded the 
suppression of popery was entrusted to the friends of the minister 
in the house of commons, where, to such a proposal, no opposi- 
tion could be expected. Resolutions were accordingly voted ; com- Apr. 17. 
mittees were appointed, and bills were introduced. Still nothing Apr, u. 
was done. That zeal for orthodoxy, which had formerly animated 
the members, seemed to bp extinct, and not one of the bills pro- 

(1) James i. 499. 500. Macpherioa (i. 75. 81. . 

4.) postpoiiei the oonfirmation of the princess to (3) L. JoBrii. xi. 6a3^ 4. 
the Mto^ing year. 
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ceeded any rarther than the aecood leading. The fiMt was, that the 
popular leaden cared little for the sappreasion of popery, when 
their oppooeDls could claim the chief merit of the measure (1). 
TMr efforts were directed to the pursuit of their own objects. 
V. They obbdued a renewal of Ihe address to remove Lauderdale 
Apr. 33. from office ; but Charles was now furnished with a ready answer, — 
that the words laid to his charge, if spoken at all, were spoken be- 
fore the last act of grace, and must therefore he covered by il^ and 
that the act of the Scottish parliament for the ieyy of the army ne- 
cessarily arose out of a preceding act in 1663, when Lauderdale was 
Apr. 26. ||Q( iiie royal commissioner (2). 2®. Lord William Russell called the 
attention of the house to the conduct of the lord treasurer ; and seven 
articles of impeachment were exhibited against him, charging him 
with improper use of the authority of his office, to deceive the 
king^ enrich his own family, and squander the royal treasure. 
There appears to have been little ground for any of these charges : 
but Banby did not rely solely on his innocence. He was carefUi to 
purchase adherents in (he house, not after the manner of his pre- 
decessors, by offering presents to the more eminent speakers, but 
by seeking out silent votes, which might be procured at a lower 
May 3. prico, aud therefoTO in greater number. The articles against him 
were debated separately, and each in its turn was rejected (3). 
3"*. Besides Danby, the Dulch and Spanish ambassadors, had also 
been lavish of money. Their object was to procure the revocation 
of the English regiments in the French army ; and their efforts were 
zealously aided by the popular parly. To the address, for this pur- 
May ft. pose presented by the house, Charles replied, that the English corps 
was inconsiderable in point of number ; and he wouM take care that 
it should not be recruited. More than this he could not do : to recall 
it would be inconsistent with his honour. This answer provoked a 
most vehement debate in a committee of the whole house. On one 
May 10 side it was maintained that the English amounted to eight thousand 
men, that they formed the chief force in the army commanded by 
Turenne, and that to their gallantry were owing most theadvaDtages 
which had been gained by that general. On the other, it was con- 
tended that they did not exceed two thousand horse and foot ; that, 
on the conclusion of the peace with the States, it was mutually un- 

(1) Com. Joom. Ap. 16, 17. 21. May 27. Mar- konse of cammons. *< Hie troth his»" lie says of 
▼elU i- 21 7- 237. 240. '* We were confidenl," suys bunself, " f had been above a year in perpetaal 
Coleman, ** that the ministers havings tamed ** agitation, and was not calm or cool enough to 
** their faces, the parliament would do so too, " reflect on my conduct as I onght to have done." 
*< and still be against them, and be as little for By this treachery he lost the favour of the king, 
<* persecution then, as they were for popery be- and also of the duke of York, who had preTionsly 
*' n>re." Com. Journ. ix. 527. protected him from the resentment of Lauderdale. 

(2) Burnet disgraced himself on this occasion. Burnet, ii. 68— 5> BAarreli, i. 221 . 

Out of ill humour at the treatment which he had (3) Com. Joam. Ap. 26, 27, 30. May S. Pari, 

receired from Lauderdale, be revealed to his Hist. iv. 668— 695. Burnet, ii. 69. Marreii, i. 

enemies the purport of a confidential conrersa- 225. 7. 426. If we may believe Coleman»200i000/. 

lion with that nobleman, and repeated it, though was spent in bribes by the different parties 

-apparently with reluctance, at the bar of the during this session. Com. Joum. ix. 528. 
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derslood thai they were not to be recalled ; and that a much greater 
number of foitfsh $id!»Jects was actually serving in the Dutch army 
under the prince of Orange. On a division, the tellers were charged 
with negligence or fraud ; instantly the leaders who sal on the 
lowest benches sprung to the table, and the other members on each 
side crowded to their support. Lord €avendish and Sir John Han- 
mer distinguished themselves by their violence ; and epithets of in- 
sult, with threats of defiance, were reciprocally exchanged. The 
tumult had lasted half an hour when the speaker, without asking 
permission, took possession of the chair : the mace, after some resis- 
tance, was again placed on the table *, the members resumed their 
seats ; and, on the motion of Sir Thomas Lee, a promise was given 
by each in his turn, that he would take no notice out of doors of 
what Imd happened within. The <]Kscussion of the question was May n. 
again brought forward. On one occasion the ministers obtained the May 20. 
m^rity by a single voice*, on another they were defeated by the June 2. 
casting vote of the speaker. A new address was ordered; but there 
is no evidence that if was ever presented (1). 

The more important part of the ministerial project, the panacea 
tot all the evils of the natioh, was reserved for the house of lords, 
in whieh the court was assured of an overwhelming majority. 
This was Introduced in the shape of a test to be taken by all mem^ ^pi- i'>- 
beis of parliament*, by privy councillors, magistrates, and all per- 
sons holding office under the crown. The test ilself was niade up 
of the several oaths and declarations which, by successive acts of 
parliament after the restoration, had been imposed upon members 
of corporations, officers of the army, and ministers of the church. 
These aets, however, had been passed at a time when the nation 
had not recovered from that phrenzy of loyalty into which it had 
been thrown by the return of the king : now the minds of men had 
been allowed leisure to cool; an intention of establishing arbitrary 
power had, by report, been attributed to the king; and the doc* 
trines of the year fbrly-one had begun to resume their former 
influence. That protection and allegiance are correlative, and that 
ttie law which secures the rights of the people sanctions resistance 
to the invasion of those rights, Wer^ principles openly inculcated 
and maintained : and it was to check their difrusion, and to remove 
their supporters from parliament and office, that the non-resisting 
test had been devilsed. The king interested himself warmly in its 
success. He attended daily, standing as a spectator at the Ore-side ; 
but his presence, though it might animate the champions of the 
court, did not dismay or silence their opp6nents(2). The debates Apr. 21. 
occupied seventeen days, often from an early hour till eight in the jane ^2. 

(t)Coni Jaura. May 8. 10> 11. 20. Jane 2. behayioar on this occasioo, were forbidden the 
9vi. Hist. IT. 690— T09. MarveU, ii. 239. Ga- court, lb. S2$, 

▼VtdjA and Newport, in cmtteqaenee of their (2) '* If not (he sun. the lire-side was always 

ill their faces." MarreU, i. Sid. 

VII. 24 
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eYening, sometimes lili midoight. J I is acknowledged, thai on no 
former occasion had such a display of eloquence and ability been 
exhibited in that house ^ never had any question been discussed 
with so much obstinacy and address. The lords who chiefly dis- 
tinguished themselves by their advocacy of the measure, were the 
lord treasurer, the lord keeper, and the bishops Morley and Ward ; 
and to these were opposed the acknowledged leaders of the popular 
party, with two catholic peers the marquess of Winchester and the 
lord Pelre (1). The former argued that the principle of the lest 
had already been recognized in the acts for corporations, the mi^ 
litia, and the church \ that the only object of tbe present bill was 
to render that principle more generally useful by extending its 
operation *, that it would thus offer a sufficient security both to 
church and state ; and at tbe same time a security so '^ moderate,'' 
that it could not be refused by any but those who cherished sedi- 
tious and anlimonarchical sentiments \ and who, on that very ac- 
count, ought not to be trusted with the office of making or of 
administering the laws. Their opponents replied, that the question 
was now altered ; thai while the test was conflned to persons in 
inferior situations, there remained the high court of parliament 
to lexplain its meaning, and control its application : but that now 
il was intended to bind the parliament itself, and to make all 
ranks of men dependent on the pleasure of the sovereign. Such 
a test invested both the crown and mitre with a divinie right, which 
could not be controlled by any human power, and amounted in 
effect to a ^^ dissettlement of the whole birthright of England.'' 

When it came to be debated in its several parts, the opposition 
lords objected that the first dause, which pronounced it '^unlawful, 
"•' on any pretence whatsoever, to take up arms against the king,** 
was calculated to provoke doubts and questions, which a wise ad- 
ministration would seek to prevent. What, it might be asked, was 
the distinction between passive obedience, and the unlawfulness of 
resist^ince in any circumstances whatsoever: where the difference 
between an absolute government and a limited moniirchy, if there 
were no boundary to submission under either? Against tbe second, 
that it is '' traitorous to take up arms by the king's authority against 
'' his person," (ah allusion to the language of the parliament dur- 
ing the civil war), (hey argued that circumstances might occur, 
as in tlie case of Henry YI., in which such taking up of arms 
inight tend to the benefit and safely of the sovereign ; and the 
third, which extended the same doctrine to the employment of 
force against persons commissioned by the crown, they described 

(l) In MMi»hanoA'« «xtraet»» w« are told ihat tbey knew from experiense Uut Shaftesbory't 

when Shaftesbury applied to the catholic peers party would conoar. *' He swore that he and his 

for their support, some replied that they dared '* friends never would, and wished that his 

not oppose the king. It inight provoke hiin lo " tongue might deare to the roof of his otoutli 

execute the penal laws against them, perhaps to '« if he ever spoke for so nnjurt a thing." Maeph 

seek their excluaidn tntm parliamen*, in which i. go. 
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as leading to the most oppressive and alarming result. It specifled 
neither the object of the commission, nor the qualification of the 
commissioner ; but made it treason to oppose with force the un- 
lawful aggression not only of sheriffs and magistrates, but even 
of naval and military officers ^ for ail these were armed with com- 
missions from the king, and might pretend to act in pursuance of 
such '' commission.'' 

The great struggle, however, remained. The oath was at first 
conceived in the followinfi^ words : ^^ I do swear that I will not en- 
*^ deavour the alteration of the government either in church or 
^^ state.'' The practice of multiplying oaths was represented as 
impious, by holding out temptations to perjury, and as useless, 
because oaths bind only men of honourable and virtuous minds, 
from Whom sedition or rebellion is not to be apprehended. But to 
this oath in particular it was objected, that if it were made a neces- 
sary qualification for a seat in parliament, it would operate to the 
disherison both of the people, and the peerage : of the people, by 
trenching on their right of entrusting to men of their own choice 
the power of imposing the public taxes ; and of the peerage, by 
depriving the peers, who should refuse to take it, of the right to 
which they were born of sitting in that house, and taking a part in 
the discussion of all subjects debated within its walls. The latter 
part of this objection was urged with so much vehemence that the 
ministers deemed it prudent to yield. The lord treasurer proposed 
a resolution, which, at the suggestion of the duke of York, was 
changed into a standing order of the house, that ^' no oath should 
'^ ever be imposed, by bill or otherwise, the refusal of which should 
^^ deprive any peer of his place or vote in parliament, or of liberty 
''of debate therein (1)." 

When the house proceeded to consider the form of the proposed 
oath, the bishops were exposed to the profane Jests and irreverent 
sarcasms of the duke of Buckingham, and called upon to answer 
several searching and vexatious inquiries by the dissenting peers. 
What, it was asked, was this episcopal government to which the sub- 
ject had no^ toswear allegiance? From whom did the prelates profess 
to derive their powers? They replied, that the priesthood, and the 
powers of the priesthood^ came to them from Christ, the license to 
exercise those powers from the civil magistrate. '' But," exclaimed 
the. lord Wharton, '' excommunication is one of those powers : do 
'' you derive flrom the sovereign the license to excommunicate ihe^ 

(l) L. Jonrn. xii. 673. Macph. i. 81. In lien " really penoaded, upon the debate of any bn- 

eftlMoatli|Mra^po«ed by tbe bill* and all other ** sinesa tn parliament.*' Such an oath would 

tMta to be taken by memben of parliament, the probably hare been as unpalatable to the oppo- 

following waa moTcd aa an amendment by fhe nents as to the adherents of the minister. It was, 

mar«i«esa of Winchester : '* I swear that I will bowerer, seconded and supported : and the odium 

** nerer by threats, injunctions, promises, adran- of rejecting it was left to the lend keeper, who 

*« tages, or invitations, by or mm any person oontendiMl, that the hope of reward was not in- 

** whatsoever, or through the hope or prospeet compatible with integrity of conduct ; aud was 

''of any gift, place, offtce or benefit whatsoever, aometimes necessary to ttimula.«e the indolent 

'* give my vote otherwise than according to my and the indifferent. Pari. Hist. tv. App. Uil, 

•* d|iiiiloa and conseieittce, as IiAiaU be truly and ~ 
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^^ soYereigD? "' Tbis, it was aDSwered, was to suppose an extreme 
case which had oeyer arriyed, aod probably never would arrive. 
Olhers observed, that the oath provided only for '' the government," 
or discipline of the church : why were its doctrines omitted? The 
government of the chufch of Rome was episcopal : no catholic 
would object to take the oath, even if at the same lime he should 
meditate the subversion of one church, and the establishment of 
the other. This objection alarmed the lord treasurer, and he of- 
fered to add the words '' the protestant.religion.'' ^' But what,'' 
asl^ed the earl of Shaftesbury, '^ is the protestant religion ? Where 
^'are its boundaries? How are they to be ascertained?'' The 
bishop of Winchester replied, (hat ttie protestant religion wascom-* 
prehended in the thirty-nine articles, the liturgy, the catechism, 
' the canons, and the homilies. His opponent again inquired, whe- 
ther every thing contained in these five books were part and parcel 
'Of the protestant religion? If so then it must be contended that their 
authors were infallible, and had laid down nothing which ought to 
be rejected or reformed. If not, then the objection recurred ; the 
precise limits of the protestant religion were unknown, and no man 
could conscientiously bind himself by oath never to alter a system, 
with the real extent of which he was unacquainted. To escape from 
the difficulty, the words, ^^ now est^Uisbed by law in the church 
'' of England," were added. 
May 3 From the government of the church, the debate proceeded to the 
government in the state. Here the opponents of the measure re- 
newed the struggle with equal obstinacy. Were the civil institutions 
of the country so perfect as to admit of no improvement? Could no 
combination of circumstances ever occur to make some altovtion 
expedient? Let the house give its sanction to this part of the oath, 
and the chief privilege of the peerage was gone for ever. Ttny 
might assemble and vote supplies ^ but to legislate on any subject 
connected with the government of the country would be a violatioo 
of the test. They must abandon their duty as a part of the legisla-* 
lure, or perform it un^er the guilt of perjury. 

At length, after a variety of amepdments and adjourn«ienU», divi- 
sions and protests, the declaration and oath were passed in the com- 
mittee, in the following improved form. '* I, A. B. do(kclare that 
'' it is not lawful, on any pretence whatsoever, to tsdie up arms 
^' against the king; and I do abhor ihe traitorous position of 
^' taking arms by his authority against bis person or against those 
'^ that are commissioned by him according to law, in time of re- 
^^ bellion and war, and acting in pursuance of such commission. 
'^ I, A. B. do swear that I will not endeavour any alteration of the 
" protestant religion now established by law in the church of Eng- 
'* land, nor will I endeavour any alteration in the government, in 
' ' church or state^ as U i&by law established." There only remained lo 
determine the penally of a refusal lo take the losl, which, in defiance 
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of all the efforis of Ihe opposition, was fixed at a ftne of 5001., and 
MicapacUy to bold office or eomnilssioii under the ercvwh. But, as 
this incapacity did no affect the righC of sitting in either house, the 
members of both were mmde subject to a repetition of the fine in 
erery succeeding parliament (1). 

To retard the progress of the bill, had been the great object 
of the country party in the house of lords ; to throw it out, was 
to be the achievement of their associates in that of the com- 
mons, ikit even there much had lately happened to shalce their 
coolidence in their own power : the Me of the impeachment of 
Danby, and the rejection of a biH to prevent members from 
accepting places under government, had convinced them that the 
oiintsters could command the votes of many secret, but faithful, 
adherents. To relieve them from their apprehensions, an event 
occurred which, if it were not, as is probable, originally con- 
trived, was at least most dexterously improved, to suspend the 
course of ordinary business in both houses, and to provoke a 
dissolution, or at least a prorogation of parliament. At all times 
an appeal by writ of error lay Q*om the decisions In the courts 
of law to the house of lords, as the supreme judicature in the 
nation ^ and, during the r^gn of James I., similar proceedings 
had been introduced relative to judgments in chancery. It hap- 
pened that at this period the defendants in three of these appeals 
to the justice of the lords possessed seats in the house of com-^ 
mons ; and when notice to appear was served on sir John Fagg, 
one of the three, the house voted such a notice a breach of 
privflege. The lords insisted on their claim. Theirs was the only luy s. 
court to decide on writs of error or appeal ; they sate only at 
the same time with the house of commons; and tlierefore, if 
they could not hear causes in i^ich the members of that house 
wore patties, a denial of justice must follow. The commons dis- 
puted the inference— it might be a suspension, but not a denial of 
Jostice-^-^e appeal oMght be heard, when the parties were no 
longer entitled to the privilege of parliament. Nothing could 
be weaker than such reasoning ; but they compensated for its 
weakness by the vigour of their conduct. They committed to the ^^. ^^^ 
Tower, Shiriey and StougMon, two of the appellants ; resolved m^j 15. 
that to prosecute in the house of lords any cause against a member 
of liieir house was a breach of privilege ; declared that no appeal M«y28 
lay from the courts of equity to any other tribunal ; and voted that jone 1. 
four barristers, who, by order of the lords, had pleaded before 
them in one of the appeals, should be tal^en into custody. This 
last insult set the higher house in a fUime \ an<jl the oppoqents 

(1) For thi9 Unyoirtaal debute, sm the Larks' to the iWle, constantly opposed it. His name i 

Joamals, xji. 66S> 9* j67t. 3t 4. 7. 6S3. Part, in all the protests entened in the journals; and 

Hist, iv. 7. ii, 731 . App. xr'ni. jdvii. Varnet, ii. ihe king was so displeased with his conduct, that 

71' 4* Manrell, i. MO. 8. NoitU, 63. Ihe test he depriTed hire of his place of chnmherlain fo 

iras orJginallT devised by Clarendon: but his the queen. Marvell, i. 3!IT> 
son, t(ho on the death of the txile had succeeded 
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of the test, whose real aim was to foment (he quarrel, were 

Jones, the foremost to defend (he rights of the peerage. The captive 
barristers were rescued by the usher of the black rod fhmi the 
grasp of the sergeant-at-arms, who suddenly absconded, that he 
might escape the punishment with which the house of commons 

j«ae 4. had determined to visit his pusillanimity or negligence. Two days 
afterwards, the speaker, as he passed through Westminster hall, 
arrested Pemberton, one of the barristers, and took his prisoner 
with him to his chamber (1) -, the new sergean(-at-arms brought 
(he other three out of the court of king's bench, and all four 
were conveyed to the Tower. The house of lords was not slow 

June 7. to undertake their protection. A message was sent to the lieu- 
tenant to set them at liberty, and^ when he demurred, four writs 
of habeas corpus were forwarded by the lord-keeper, commanding 
him to produce his prisoners before, the king in his high court 

Iiums of parliament. The lieutenant was perplexed. He consulted the 
house of commons, which forbade him to obey, the writs ; and, 
in this choice of evils, he preferred, as the less dangerous, to 
incur the displeasure of the lords (2). 

June 5. Durlug thc altercatiou, Charles had addressed both houses in the 
tone, and with the dignity, of a master. They were, he told them, 
the dupes of men, enemies to him and to the church of England : 
the authors of the quarrel sought not the preservation of privilege, 
but the dissolution of parliament : let the two houses confer coolly 
and dispassionately together ; they would easily discover the means 
of reconciliation, or, if they did not, be would Judge impartially 
between them, for he could not sit a silent spectator of a dispute 
which threatened to spread itself through the nation, for a mere 
question of privilege. But his advice was disregarded ; the irritation 
of the parties was nourished by repeated acts of mutual delQance ; 

iwM ». 3Qd (lie king, to suspend the prosecution of the quarrel, prorogued 

the parliament (3). 
Oct. IS. Though Charles in his speech made no allusion to his own wants, 
yet his promise, to meet them again in a short time, led to a sus- 
picion ttiat the government was reduced to the lowest, state of pe- 
cuniary distress; and the leaders of the country party resolved to 
persist in their plan of opposing a supply, with the hope of pro- 
voking a 'dissolution of the ministry, or of the parliament. The 
first would offer to their ambition the offices held by their oppo- 
nents, the latter would be succeeded by a general election, in which 
Oct. ts. they promised to themselves a decided superiprity. The houses 

(t) Baraet ^but to Baraet alone tittle credit is proper that he, than the speaker of the house of 

dne)telU OS, UutSejrmonr the speaker was "the commons, ahoahi walk in the street. Burnet, ii. 

** most inunoral and impious man of the age, the 70* note. 

'< wijostest and blackest man thatUved in his (2) L. Joum. 6T9, 8d. 91. 4. 6. TOOi 6. 10. 

" time." Of his pride, an instance-is related by IS. 16. 18. 720. 3. S. 7. Com. Joom. May 5. IS. 

lord Dorchester, that when his carriage broke 28; Jnne 1. 4. 8. tfarreU, i.S17. Bnmet,ii. 

down near Charinc-cross, he took possession of 75. Part. Hist. it. 721. Sr. Trials, ri. 1121. 

the first gentleman's carriage that came by, and (3) Com. Joiim«ls, Jute S> 9. L. ionmala, 

tamed out the oirner, telling him, it was more 72$. 9. 
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aceordiDgly ineC, and the king solicUed the aid of his people io 
pay off the anticipations on the revenue, amounting to 800,000Z., 
and to put the navy in a condition to maintain the dignity of the 
British flag(lj. In the committee on the royal speech, the ministers oct 19. 
obtained at first the majority by the casting Vote of the chairman. 
But on a second division they were defeated by a small majority, 
and the house refused to entertain the question of supply on account 
of anticipations. This was a severe disappointment ^ yet Danby did 
not despond ; a long session would afford him the opportunity of 
appealing to the ambition and cupidity of the members ; and it was 
possible that several might oppose the court now, with the sole 
view of obtaining a higher price for their future services. The house 
proceeded with the public business. It was voted that 400,000/. 
per annum should be taken from the customs, and applied to the 
maintenance of the navy ; that a sum of 300,000/. should be raised 
and placed in the chamiser' of London, and be appropriated to the 
building of twenty ships of war *, that papists should be disabled 
from sitting in either house of parliament-, that a bill should be 
introduced to recall the English forces serving in the French army ; 
and that a remedy should be devised to prevent bribery in elec- 
tions. In the divisions which these questions produced, the balance 
inclined alternately in favour of the opposite parties ; and the majo- 
rities were so trifling, that it was impossible to foresee which would 
ultimately d>tain the superiority (2). In the house of lords, Shirley oct. 2a. 
hastened to revive the question of his appeal. Each party sought 
to cast on the other the odium of the measure *, but the subsequent 
proceedings shew that the appellant acted under the advice, or by 
the instigation of Shaftesbury and his friends. In the debate, which 
was continued by adjournment for several days, that nobleman dis- 
played extraordinary eloquence and warmth, and obtained, in de- 
fiance of the ministers and the prelates, the appointment' of a day 
for the hearing of the appeal. It might be that, as he pretended, hot. 4. 
he sought to establish beyond dispute the claim of the peerage ; but 
he had moreover a private andtnore interested motive. He was the 
author of a pamphlet recently published under the title of ^^A Letter 
^' from a Person of Quality to a Friend in the Country,'' purporting 
to detail the debate in the last session on the question of the non- 
resisting test. This tract the house voted '^ a lying, scandalous, and not. ». 
*' seditious libel :'* it was ordered to be burnt by the hand of the 
common hangman, and a committee was appointed to discover the 
author, printer, and publisher. Under such circumstances, the re- 
newal of the quarrel between the houses offered him the best shelter 
from prosecution. In the commons, attempts were made to revive 
the violent votes of the last session against the claim of the peers ; 

(1) The reader is aware that it was the custom of the capital and interest of loans of money, 
to "onticipatc/' that is. to mortgage, cer- (2) Com. Journals, Oct. 19. l^arl. Hist. iy. 7SI.^ 
^A braachcs of .the revennfl for the payinent —7. Marvell, i. 252— 6B. 
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but Uiey were GoasUmlly defeated bj Ihe coyri parly, who oo this 
xoT. 19. subject commaoded a largj^ iiu\iorUj, and procured a vote for a 
CODfereDce, ^^ to preserve a good uoderstanding betveea (he two 
^' liouses/' In that meeiiog tbey suggested that, aceordiog to Uie 
royal advice, all subjects of natiooai interest should lake prece- 
dence of the question of judicature ^ but ShaHesbury opposed Ihe 
expedient under diflerent preteits, and a resolution was carried to 
hear the appeal on the following morning. The resentmenl of Ihe 
Nor. 20. commons could no longer be restrained ^ in one house the obnoxious 
voles were revived (1) ; in the other, lord Mohun moved an address 
for ihe dissolution of the parliament. Thus a new sulgect of con- 
tention was raised, which called forth the whole strength of Ihe two 
parlies. The popular leaders supported the motion, on the ground 
ttiat frequent parliaments were required by the ancient constitution 
of the kingdom ; that the existing honseof commons, chosenin 1661, 
did not in fact represent tbe sense of the nation in 1675 ; and that 
the pretensions which it set forth, the violence which it displayed, 
the superiority which it assumed, had led to a slate of things, in 
which Ihe parliament, instei3d of proving a national benefit, had be- 
come a useless incumbrance ; but that with a new house, the real 
representatives of the people, no cause of dissension would exist ^ Ihe 
restoration of harmony would enable parliament to provide for every 
interest, to grant supplies to the crown, lo establish securities for the 
church, lo extend indulgence to dissenters, and to secure te the ca- 
tholics the possession of their property and hereditary honours. On 
the other hand, the minister and his adherents contended, that a dis- 
solution was both unnecessary and dangerous. As former dissensions 
between tbe houses had been heated, so the present was not with- 
out ils remedy. Whatever might be the faults of the house of 
commons, the civil and religious principles of its members had been 
proved. A new election might introduce new men, hostile both to 
the church and the throne ^ antimonarcbical doctrines might re- 
gain the ascendency ^ and the miseries of the year forty-one might 
)>e renewed. Hitherto the duke of York, however he might disap- 
prove, had deemed it bis duty to abstain from all open opposi- 
tion to the measures of government : on this occasion he gave 
his powerful aid to lord Mohun \ and his example drew after it 
the support of his adherents, and of the catholic peers. The mi- 
nister was alarmed ; his adversaries out-numbered his followers in 
i«oT. 32. the house ; and it was only through the aid of proxies that he was 
able to obtain the small majority of two votes. The consequence was 
an immediate prorogation ^ not for a short space, after the usual 
manner, but for the unprecedenled duration of fifteen months (2). 

(1) lUnrriU »• 270, 1. Com. Jouni. Not. |8, one temporal peers, and 'seven proxies; the non- 
19- L. Journals, xiii. 29. Somers' Tracts, viii. 43. contents twenty-one temporal prers, thirteen 

(a) L. Jonrn. xiii. 33. According to the list bishops, and sixteen proxies. Oidmix. 694. 
nreserved in 01dmixo|]|, the contents were forty- 
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During ilus sessJOD ai| adveoiurer made bisappMraBoe od the 
puUic ^(ag8, the prototype of the ^cclebiatecl Titus Oales. He was a 
forei^aer, the son of fieauehateao y ah actucss in Faris, and had 
pawned, with little credit for 4ruft or iotegrily, through the leferal 
situations of usher in a school » servant to a bishop, inmatd in a 
monastery, and companion to an itiseraQt missionary. A forgery, 
which he committed at Montdidier, in Pieardy, compelled him to 
flee from the pursuit of justice; and he arrived in London, under a 
feigned name, without money and wittiout friends. But his iage- 
auily did not desert him. He called himself HyppoUte du Ch^slelel 
de Luzancy; he professed an anxious desire to conform to the 
church of England ^ and in the pulpit at the Savoy he read his ab- Jaiy i. 
juration, and delivered a discourse, stating the grounds of his con- 
version. Instantly the French Jesuit (so he was now styled) heoaote 
an ol^ect of inlerest to the sealous and thecharilaUe : codtrOMtions 
flowed to him from numerous quarters ; and his only anidety was 
to secure the means of support after the first exeitem«nt, whieh he 
had caused, should have died away. Three mottths after his eoiH oet. 4. 
version, he gave informati(Hi to some of the poi^ulalr leaders that, 
about a month before. Father St^ Gerjoiain, who, for greater effect, 
was described as confessor tp tbeduehess of York, had surprised hin 
in his lodgipgs, and, holding a poniard to bis broast, had eompelled 
him, with the threat of instant death, to sign a reeantatton and a 
promise to return to his native country. Neither the Improbidsilily 
of the tale, nor the time that had been sulfored to eiapee, seems to 
liave awakened suspicion. Lord Holies communicated the important not. s. 
iateliigence to the kiagin the house of lords ;loni Rms^ introduced 
it tp the notice of the house of commons ^ and the pariiament, tfaie 
«ourl, the city, the country, resoulkled with cries of astonishment 
at the insolence of th^ papisls. The king puUiiAted a proclamation not. lo. 
for the arrest of St. Germain, whenever he might be found ; Oie 
lords brought in a bill for the encouragement of monks and friars not. 12. 
in foreign parts to leave their c<Hiveats, and enaMace the reformed 
fai|h^ and the commons ordered the lord chief justice to issue his 
warrant for the aiHureheasion of all catholic priests, recommended 
Luzancy to the protection and bounty of the kuig, and passed a bUI ^'^- '^^ 
for the exclusion of papisls from the two houses of partiameol, and 
from the court. Tlie convert was examined before the privy council 
and a committee of the house. He persisted in his former tale; he 
added, that he had learned from some French merehants, ttiat in a 
snort lime protestant blood would flow through the streets of Loo- 
doq, and from St. Germain that the king was at heart a catholic, 
that the declaration of iudulgence had been framed for the purpose 
of iniroducing popery, and that there was an inflnile number of 
priests and jesuils in London, who did great service to God. But the 
minds of men began to cool. His additional information, which was 
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merely a repetttion of the idle reports ctreobled Id Uie coffee- 
houses, did not serf e to raise his credit for Teracity ; and*, when be 
was told to produce his witnesses, the absence of some, and the 
utter worthkMsness of the others, shook the faith of his supporters. 
About the same time, Du Maresque, a French clergyman of the re- 
formed church, published a history of his adventures in France ; 
and soon afterwards a pamphlet appeared detailing the particulars 
of his life in the metropolis, and refuting his charge against St. 
Germain ; and though Du Maresque was severely censured by the 
bishop of London, and the distributor of the pamphlet threatened 
by the privy council, the prosecution of the inquiry was at first 
suspended, and, for obvious reasons, never afterwards resumed (1). 
I shall conclude this chapter with a few notices respecting the 
transactions in ttie two kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland. — I. In 
Scotland the chief attention of the government was devoted to the 
difficult task of maintaining the episcopal authority, in opposition to 
the religtous feelingsof the people. That Charles disapproved of the 
severities, which had driven the western covenanters into rebellion, 
cannot be doubted^ and it was observed that, in proportion as the 
^ ^ influence of Clarendon declined, more lenient measures were re- 
t«si. commended to the Scottish council. The punishment for the refusal 
^'' '*' of the declaration was restricted to the imprisonment of the offender; 
the regular troops, which had been so actively employed in the 
A«f 10. ®i^i>^on of the pcml laws, were disbanded ; archbishop Sharp re- 
' ceived an order to attend to the spiritual concerns of his diocese; 
and Rothes was deprived of his high office of royal commissioner, 
though, to console bis wounded feelings, he obtained in return the 
^ 1^ chancellorship for lifis. The earl ofTweedale succeeded him as head 
of the government; but Lauderdale, by his office of secretary of 
slate, possessed superior influence with the sovereign. Both of these 
noblemen were presbyteriansby principle; but they disregarded the 
nice.distiootionsof the theologians, and persuaded themselves that 
by mutual concession the two parties might be brought to coalesce. 
Their object, therefore, was to maintain the episcopal establishment, 
but at the same time to offer to its adversaries such terms as might 
induce them to desist from all active opposition. To the covenanters 
in the. west it was proposed, that the government should abstain 
fh)m prosecution for past offences, provided they would bind them- 
selves to keep the peace, under the penalty of forfeiting one year's 
rent of their respective estates. But here a theotogical question arose. 

(1) Com. Jonrn. Nov. 8. L. Joarn. xiii. 21. mained in Oxford, a transaction of a swindling 

Pari. Hist. IT. 780. Marrdi, i. 265, 6. Reresby, diacriptioa brought his uamo before a court of 

39^31> Wood. Ath. Oxon. iv. par. ii. col, 350, joslice : soon afterwards the nation was thrown 

fi. Comptoil, the new bishop of London, and ihe into a ferment by the pretended discoveries of 

" great patron of conTorts from propery," (Bur- Titns Gates; and Lnzancy, " by favo«r of the 

net,ii. 88.) ordained Lnzaticy about Christmas, " bishop of London," was admitted, " ad prw 

and seat him to Oxford, where, on January 27th, ** regis," vicar of l>over*coaTt, in Essex, tSlh 

hA was admitted master of arts, at the rccommen. Dec. 19T8> Wood, ibid, 
dalion of Onaond, the chanodlor. While he te* 
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What, it wa8 asked, did th6 council understaod by kcef^ing the 
peace ? ^^ To perform the duties of righteousness commanded by the 
**' law of God?" This was an obligation incumbent on ail Christians. 
Not (0 vioiale the laws, which had been made in opposition to the ^ 
covenant? Such an engagement was unlawful and anii-cbristian. 
That the latter was the real meaning could not be doubted : if many 
submitted, a greater number refused to subscribe the bonds ; and 
Tweedale, after a short trial, abandoned a measure, which seemed 
more likely to produce disturbanco than tranquillity (1). 

About this time happened an event which revived tlie angry pas- 
sions of the two parlies. Among the men, who had fought for tlie 
covenant at RuUion Green, was ^^ a youth of much zeal and piety ,^' ^ >• . 
named James Mitchell. After the defeat he brooded over the suffer- juiy I'l. 
ings of his brethren, till he had wound up his mind to the highest 
pilch of enthttsiasm,and believed that he felt a call from Heaven to 
avenge the blood of the martyrs on the apostate and persecuting 
prelate, archbishop Sharp. It was a little after mid-day : the arcli^ 
bishop's carriage drove to the door, and Mitchell took his station 
with a loaded pistol in his hand. Sharp came from the house fol^ 
lowed by Honeyman, bishop of Orkney . The first had already seated 
himself, when the assassin discharged his pistol ; but at the very mo- 
ment Honeyman raised his arm to enter the carriage, and received 
the ball in his wrist. To the cry that a man was killed, a voice r»* 
plied, '^ It is only a bishop.'' Mitchell crossed the street, walked 
quietly away, changed his coat, and miied again vrilh the crowd. 
The council offered a templing reward for the apprehension of the 
assassin, but sii years elapsed before he was discovered (2). 

This daring outrage did not, however, provoke Tweedale to 
recede from his purpose. He still hoped to win by concilisrtion^ 
where he despaired of prevailing by severity. He nMe to tlie jw,e 7. 
Reeled ministers an offer, called ^^ the indulgeoce," that they might 
enter on their former churches, if these were vacant, or on any 
other at the nomination of the patron, enjoy the manse and gfebe 
without stipulation, and in addition receive the annual stipend, 
provided they would accept collation from the bishop, and attend 
thepresbyteries and synods. The moderation of the proposal alarmed 
the more zealous, or more fanatic of the covenanters ; they pro* 
aounced it a snare for the consciences of the unwary : be^des the 
^nsent of the patron, a call from the parish was necessary for the 
bwful exercise of the ministry ; and, moreover, to accept any eocle- 
siastical office at the invitation of the civil power, was a backslid- 

(1 / Wbdrow, 277» 8. KSffcUm, 966* 773. Bar* wise b* would iMTe nioMeded in the attempt. To 

iict* i> 414. 430. Lamont, 352. erade this ailment, it was Teniarked, that'* Israel 

(2) Wodrow, 292. Kirktoh, 278* Baraef, i. 481 • " f'iled against the city of Ai, because there was 

... ^""^fged in defence of AfitcheU, that he acted *' an Aciian in the camp, and, alas t there are 

*T* ^^fiiieas, t»y divine impulse. Annand, dean " many Acbaqs ih the camp ofonr Israel." Kirk- 

*' 'Minhurgh, replied that could not be, other* ton, 366, note. 
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iDg towards Erastfmlsai; In deflance of this reasooing, three-^od- 
forty ministers accepted (lie offer of the government, but (hey soon 
discovered that, at the same time, they had forrei(ed (he confidence 
of (he people. They no longer preached wi(h the ferrid eloquence 
of men suffering persecution. Their exhortations to the practice of 
virtue and godliness appeared dull and lifeless, in comparison with 
the fleroe invectives wlneb they formerly poured fortli against 
apostates and oppressors. It was inferred that the Spirit of God 
had abandoned them ; that Uiey had become as ^* dumb dogs that 
could not baric ; '* and their churches were deserted for the minis- 
try of (hose whose fanatical language harmonised be((er wi(|i the 
eieiled feelings of their hearers (1). 

Tweedale hitherto had acted by the advice, and been supported by 
the influence of Lauderdale. At length (ha( nobleman came himself 
to Scotland, and held a parliameni with the title of royal commis- 
sioner. 1*. Its first act was to enable the king to appoint commis- 
sioners, authorised to treat wi(h cer(atn commissioners from Eng- 
land, respecting a union of the two kingdoms ; a wise and beneficial 
measure, which Charles had much at heart, but which he was never 
able (o accomplish. In England, it was opposed through distrust 
of the royal motives ; in Scotland, through fear that it wouhl be 
aeeompanled with the loss of national Independence. 2*. It had 
been discovered, that the indulgence so laioly granted was a viola- 
tion of (he laws for (be es(ablishmen( of episcopacy ; and to secure it 
from disturbence, and its authors from prosecution, the act of alle- 
giance was converted into an act of unqoalifled supremacy, dedar- 
ing the ettemal government of the church an inherent right of the 
crowo, and giving the force of law to all acts, orders, and constitu- 
tions respecting (hat government, or ecclesiastical meetings, or the 
matters to be proposed and determined in such meetings, provided 
those acts, orders, and constitutions, were recorded and published 
by the lords of the privy council. 3**. When the regular army was 
disbanded, it had been deemed prudent (o raise (he militia of horse 
and foo(, voted in (he parliament of 1863 ; and (he men had been 
embodied and armed in all bu( (he western ooundes, where i( wouM 
have been madness to put weapons into (he hands of en(tiu8les(s, 
ready, at (he first call of their leaders, to break in(o rebellion. i( was 
now no( only declared that (he right to levy and command (he army 
resided in the crown, but moreover enacted, (hat (he forces so levied 
should march into any part of (he king's dominions in pursuance 
of orders (ransmitted to them from (he privy council. These (wo 
acts excKed surprise both in Scotland and England. By (he first 
every vestige of (be ind^endence -of the church was swep( away ; 
by (he second, the king was placed at the head of a s(anding army of 

(I) Wodrow, 304 Kirkton, 28S. Bwrnet. i. it%. 
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tweoly thousand meD, bound to execute his orders, and to march 
into any part of his dominions. It might, indeed, be doubted whether 
these words eould be sO construed as to extend to England^ where 
the Scottish parliament could claim no authority ; but the leaders 
of the opposition in England chose to interpret Ihem in that sense, 
and to make them on that account one ground of their address for 
(he removal of Lauderdale from thecouncUs and the presence of the 
sovereign (1). 

Though the recent act of supremacy shocked the religious feel- 
ings of every true son of the kirk^ the government persisted in its 
former pUin of conciliation. Burnet, who had opposed the indul- 
gence, because it gave jurisdiction without collation f^om4he bishop, 
was compelled by threats to resign the archiepiscopal see of 
Glasgow^ Leighton, a prelate of more moderate principles, suc- 
ceeded in his place ; and several ministers were again admitted by 
'indulgence'' into vacant churches. Still the obstinacy of the 
majority revised every proposal ; the conventicles grew more nume- 
rous ; and the regular curates were exposed to so many insults and 
injuries from the zeal of their opponents, that those who <d>eyed 
were said to suffer no less than those who transgressed, the law. 
The council determined to combine seiwity with indulgence ^ and, 
while they (43served the terms which had been granted to the more 
moderate, condemned to imprisonment the ministers who had 
preached at illegal assemblies, and exacted fines from the persons who 
had afforded the opportunity of committing the offence. But field 
conventictes became a special object of alarm. From the stubborn 
and enthusiastic character of the men who frequented them, they 
were considered as nurseries of sedition and treason ^ and, in the next 
session of piirliament^ Lauderdale asked for some legal provision to 
sb&le so dangerous a practice. It was enacted that every unautho- 
rised meeting for rellgioiu; worship, eveO in a private house, should y^y<^^^ 
be deemed a field conventicle, if any of the hearers stood in the 
open air y and that every minister, who preached or prayed on any 
such occasion, during the three fc^lowing years, should incur the 
forfeiture of his property, and the punishment of death. The cove- 
nanters exclaimed loudly against the crodty of the enachnent; 
though aocb complaint came with less grace from men, who had 
formerly demanded and enforced laws of sHll greater inhumanity 
against &e professors of the catholic faith. The sequel, however, 
showed that the measure was not only inhuman, it was also impo- 
litic. It did not put down Ihe fl^ld conventicles, bat it changed 
them Into conven^les of MHied men (2). 

Before the terror, excited by this act, had subsided, the commis- Aag. 9. 
sioner^ with the aid of Leighton, the successor of Burnet, made an 

(l)Wo(lrow, 309iApp.No.35. Kirkton, Ml. (2) Kirktoa, 30t. 5. Wodrow, 329; App 
3. Lamont, 267- Barnct, i. 492. 4> 5. p. 130. Dnrftet, i. 590. Salmon. Exainiu. 586. 
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atlenpl lo raitore iraoqiiUlily bj ^^acomprahenslon" of liiedisseDl^ 
ing minislen. The sole eondition required was, ttiat they should 
atteod presbyleries as Ihey were esUlilished before the year 1638 ; 
and to make this the less objectionable, it was offered that the bis-^ 
hops should waive their claim of a negative voice, and that all who 
pleased should be at liberty lo protest againstiU But many saw, or 
thought that they saw, even in this proposal, a conspiracy to un- 
dermine the rights of the kirk. In a few years a new race of mi- 
nisters would succeed, less aware of the arts of their enemies, and 
less habituated to contest the authority of the bishops \ those prelales 
would gradually resume their claims, and the presidents would 
ultimately become the masters of their respective presbyteries. II 
was therefore replied, that such assemblies could bear no resem^ 
Uance to those which existed before the year 1638. They had no 
power of the keys, no ordination, no jurisdiction. The bishop 
would be bishop still, though be should abstain from the exercise 
of his negative voice. To assent to such terms would be an apostacy 
from the principles of the kirk, — ^' an homologation of episco- 
'^ pacy (1). " 
The religious dissensions continued, and the ministers and their 
s'm hearers were occasionally imprisoned and fined for their yiolations 
^^^ of the law. In 1672, Lauderdale returned to Scotland with the title 
of duke, and accompanied by the countess of Dysart, whom he 
had recently married. She had long been reputed his mistress (2), 
and has been described as a proud, rapacious, and despotic woman, 
possessing unlimited dominion over the mind of her husband, and 
making him the obsequious minister of her passions. It was in- 
tended that a second indulgence should be granted in Scotland, lo 
correspond with the celebrated declaration which had been issued 
in England. But Lauderdale previously held a short session oC 
parliament, in which, to prevent the succession of ministers in the 
kirk, severe punishments were enacted against the ordainers and 
the ordained, and the duration of the act against Odd conventicles 
was prolonged for three additional years. At last he determined to 
publish the instrument which for months had been expected, by 
many with hope, by more with distrust. It named about eighty 
ejected ministers, ordered them to repair to certain churches, and 
gave them liberty to exercise all the duties of their office irithin 
the limits of their respective parishes, but vrith a severe injunction 
^ ^ to adistaio from all religious exercises in any other disUict. Tlie 
1673' consequence was a schism in the body, which was not easily closed. 
About one-fourth of the ministers named in the indulgence refused 

« 

(1) Wodrow, 3SS, App. p. lS2, 3. Xirkton, ** Robert Homy pat an end to that; for 1m nt- 

2M. Bomel, i. 419. M3. 513. <* sored me there wis aotliitt; in tint oom- 
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to obey, and were confined by order of council in partk^nlar places ; 
tbe rest accepted the cfaurchei^ which had .been allotted to them, 
having previously given their testimony against the Erastianism of 
the measure. Its framers had reason to be satisfied. The more 
opulent of (he covenanters attended the service of the indulged mi- 
nisters, and the number of coventicles was diminished (1). 

During this protracted struggle between the government and 
its religious opponents, scarcely a murmur of disapprobation had 
been heard in the Scottish parliament. It seemed as if Charles, at 
the Restoration, bad ascended a despotic throne, and the' soprense 
council was of no other use than to record tbe edicts of the sove- 
reign. The consequence was, that the officers of government ex- 
tended and abused their authority ; every department was filled 
with the relatives and dependents of the commissioner ; and these 
made it their chief object to enrich themselves at the expense of 
tbe country. But that spirit of resistance, which had so obstinately 
and successfully warred with the advocates of the court in the par- 
liament of England, aroused, at length, a similar spirit in that of 
Scotland, and a plan of opposition, unknown to Lauderdale, was 
carefully arranged, among the old cavaliers and his political ene- 
mies* When he opened the next session, he demanded with his 
usual confidence a plentiful grant of money to aid the king in hiSKo!^^ 
war against the States. The young duke of Hamilton rose ; but, 
instead of expressing an obsequious assent, he called the attention 
of the house to the grievances of the nation ^ the coin had been 
adulterated under Hatton, the master of the mint, and Lauderdale's 
brother ; by new regulations in the customs, the price of salt, of 
brandy, and of tobacco, had been raised^ monopolies in all these 
articles were enjoyed by the friends of the minister, and the admi- 
nistration of Justice was polluted by personal interest and animo- 
sities. Other speakers followed, and all were careful to echo the 
sentiments of Hamilton. The commissioner was amazed and 
alarmed. He endeavoured to intimidate; he adjourned the session 
for a week ; he abolished the monopolies ; but he could not dissolve 
the combination, or satisfy the demands of his adversaries. Hamil- 
ton and Tweedale repaired to London to lay their grievances before 
the monarch; Kincardine was despatched to oppose them; and 
Charles, while he laboured to appease the discontent of one party, 
religiously observed his promise not to desert the other. But all 
bis efforts to conciliate were fruitless : another prorogation took May. 
place ; and, before it expired the parliament was dissolved (2). ^^~''^' 

(l) Wodsow, 351. Kirkton, 3lS. 336. 334. and 10/. or 15/. per day daring die rest of iha 

Bamet gives himself out as ihe deviser «( this year. Wodrow, App. p. 148. 
phin» i. 590. Lauderdale had 16,000/. allowed (2) Burnet, ii. 19^33. 36. Wodrow, 364. 
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Id Ihe emHMralioo of grievances, Itie prmeipiil, llie persacolioii 
of Ihe oofManten, fead nef er been .roenliOBed. Since fbe fatsl act 
of snprainacy, reUgioos subjects irere afoided, as forbidden ground 
on whicliit was dangerous to tread. Laoderdaiey howoTer, took il 
into consideration, and poblished an act of grace, pardoning efnrj 
offence against any of the conventicle acts conunitted before Che 
fonrth of March, 1674. If by this concession he sought to conc^iate 
the minds of the covenanters, he was disappointed ; for they attri- 
buted his lenity to weakness, and looked on pardon for the past as 
an encouragement to new transgressions. From that day, the caose 
of these religionists made^constant progress. In the north, indeed, 
they were but few, and in the west they might attend vrithout impe- 
diment the service of the indulged ministers \ but fjrom ttie English 
borders to the river Tay (he conventicles continued to multiply. 
They were held in the vacant churches, in private houses, in the 
open air; on every saMrath, crowds assembled, for the purpose of 
worship, around a lofty pole, fixed in a glen, on a mountain, or in 
the midst of a morass ; and the minds of the people were occupied 
during the week with conversation respecting the gifts and doctrine 
of the preachers, the dangers which they had run, the persecutions 
which they had suffered, and the place and time appointed for Ihe 
neit conventicle. A spirit of the most ardent and dbsUnate fanati- 
cism animated the great mass of the population ; and hostility to 
episcopacy was coupled with hostility to that government by which 
episcopacy was mainlaioed(l). 

II. The history of Ireland during the same period fhmishes but 
little that can interest the general reader. The English act of par- 
liament, prohibiting ihe importation of Irish cattle, had reduced 
the agricultural classes in Ireland to the lowest distress; and Or- 
mond, the lord-lieutenant, who was himself a principal sufferer, 
1M7. employed all his power and ingenuity to discover and open new 
sources of industry and new channds of commerce. A Aree trade 
was permitted between Ireland and all foreign countries, whether 
at peace or war with the king of Great Britain ; the introduction of 
Scottish woollens was prohibited, as a measure of retaliation against 
the Scols, who, after the example of the English parliament, had 
forbidden the importation of Irish cattle into Scotland ; and, to en- 
courage the manufacture of woollen and linen cloths, five hundred 
Walloon families, from the neighbourhood of Canterbury, and an 
equal number from Flanders, were induced to settle in Irehind(2). 
But after Ihe (iadi of Clarendon, it was not the intention of those 

the dedication of kis fonr eonferancM, published *' Jesus Christ ; but far more tamed f ran the 

at this time, with the character d the same no- ** bishops to profess themselves presfayteriaos. 

Meman. drairn by him in the History of his Own ** Hie parodi churches of the corales came to 

times, he will form no very faTonrable opinion ** be like pest-houses ; few went to any of tbem» 
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(1) Wodrow, 360. Kirkton, S43. *' At these '• lockt." Ibid. 
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lirbo succeeded in the administration to leave his friend Ormond at ^668. 
the bead of the Irish government. His conduct was scrutinised ^^' ^*^ 
and censured ; charges of oppression of individuals, and misma- 
nagement of the revenue, were brought against him ; and the duke 
hastened to London to defend his character against the intrigues of 
his enemies. For almost a year his fate hung in suspense. Tlie 
good-nature of Charles shrunk f^om the idea of unkindness towards 
an old and faithful servant-, his love of ease could not resist the 
obstinate and repeated importunities of Buckingham and his col- 
leagues^ At length a promise was wrung from the reluctant monarch ^ 1*^9. 
and after a protracted siruggle, he announced to Ormond his re- ^*'^- ^^' 
moval, but in language the most flattering and affectionate which 
he could devise. Lord Robartes, a man of rigid notions, and repul- ^^^' 
sive manners, was appointed to the vacant office, which he only 
held long enough to earn the dislike of the Irish, and to disappoint 
the expectations of the cabinet. After seven months he was recalled, 
to make place for lord Berkeley of Stratton, who had distinguished i67o. 
himself by his hostility to Clarendon, and would not, it was sup- ^''^' 
posed, be unwilling to discover grounds of complaint or impeach- 
ment against Ormond (1). 

Eight years had now elapsed since the act of settlement, five 
since ttieact of explanation was passed; still these measures had 
been but impt^rfectly executed, on account of the conflicting nature 
of the claims, and the deficiency of the fund for reprisals. Not only 
the thousands whom the law debarred from all relief, but many of 
those whom it took under protection, loudly complained of injus- 
tice-, and, after the arriyal of the new chief governor, six peers, and 
forty-five gentlemen, ventured to subscribe a petition to the king, '*"' ^^ 
explaining their wrongs, and earnestly iniploring redress. Charles 
compassionated the sufferings of men, most of whom had devoted 
themselves to his service during the time of his exile : and the mi- 
nisters were ready to accede to any measure which would throw 1971. 
discredit on their predecessors in office. Though Ormond came i-i. 
forward to oppose the prayer of the pelijioners, though Finch, the ^"^' ** 
attorney-general, pronounced against their claim, a committee was 
appointed to review the settlement of Ireland; and on a representa- 
tion that their powers were defective, they afterwards obtained 
authority to send for persons, papers, and records, and to require 
information from all officers under the crown. The commissioners 
^ere prince Rupert, the duke of Buckingham, the earls of Lauder- 
dale and Anglesey, the lords Holies, and Ashley, secretary Trevor, 
and sir Thomas ^hicbeley. They proceeded slowly : more than a 
year was employed in the examination of papers and witnesses, in 

(1) Carle, ii. 3T5. 9. 4l3. Pepys, iv. lOt. 191. ** so loyal, should be proseeated and run down 

246. " Ormond had none that took hi» part but " by men, who had been most of them down* 

." his R. H., ( the duke of York,) who thought it " right rebels, or little better." James, i. 435. 
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comparing tbeargurnenU of ihe pelilionera with the contrar j claims 

of the soMiers, adventurcTS, and purchaaere of lands in Gonnaught, 

and in hearing the complaints brought against the dnke ofOrmond, 

A. B. and his defence of bis conduct. The duration of the commissioD, 

un.\i. and its renewal with more extensive powers, raised the hopes of 
the natives^ but their opponents sought the powerful aid of the 
English house of commons, which had lately compelled the king 
to rescind the declaration of indulgence, and had passed several 
resolutions expressive of their hatred to popery and its professors. 
The cause was warmly taken up by the popular leaders ; and aa 

Mn. 25. address was presented to the king, demanding the revocation of 
(he commission, the maintenance of the act of settlement in Ireland, 
the banishment of the catholic priests from (hat kingdom, the ex- 
pulsion of all catl^elic inhabitants out of Irish corporations, and the 
punishment of colonel Richard Talbot, who had acted as agent for 
the natives before the commission. Charles briefly replied, that on 
all these pardculars it would be his care that no man should have 

Mar. 36. rcdson to complaiu ^ and, in the course of a few days, the com- 
mission was dissolved, and the prospect of relief for ever closed to 
the great body of the petitioners. The king indeed, still cherished 
the hope of mitigating their sufferings. He appointed a committee 
of the council to reconsider the subject^ but no other bene6t resulted 
from their deliberalion, than tlie trifling addition of ^,0002. per 
annum to a fund which had already beep provided for the purpose 
of furnishing pensions to the twenty nominees in (he act of expla- 
nation (1). 
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CHAPTER X. 

Congress at Nimeguen— Secret Treaty with Louis XIY.— Debates on the legality of the 
Parliament— Pension from France— Intrigues and Conquests of Louis— Opposition to 
the King in Parliament—Peace between France and the States— General Peace— Plot 
forged by TitusOates— The Test Act— Accusation of the Queen— Trials and Execu- 
tions— Perfidy of Montague— Impeachment of Danby— Prorogation. 

On the conclusion of peace with the States in 1674, Charles bad 
1*674. offered his mediation to the different powers at war. He proposed 
that the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelie should be taken for the basis of 
a general pacification : but the confederates would submit to no- 
thing short of the treaty of the Pyrenees, that France might be 
again confined vnthin its ancient boundaries; and Louis, proud of 
his superiority, refused to accept of any other alternative than to 
retain his conquests, or to exchange them for an equivalent. With 
pretensions so contradictory both parties awaited (he issue of the 

(1) Carte, ii, 427. 9. 438. C. Jonrn. Mar. 25. 26. ' 
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campaign, in Ihe ][iope that some forlunalie oociirrence might give 
additional weight to their demands. A whole year ( so numerous 
were the difficulties raised, so opposite the interests to be consulted,) 
passed away in the arrangement of the preliminaries •, the place of 
meeting, the powers to be admitted, the titles and rank which 
they were to assume, became subjects of endless discussion ; and 
when at last the congress ^as opened at Nimeguen, the place pro- *• >» 
posed by the king of England, it soon appeared that none of the i^j. 
parties (with the exception perhaps of the Slates-General) sought to 
bring it to a conclusion. It was the dbject of Louis to break the 
confederacy, lo negotiate successively with his different opponents, 
and to oblain by separate treaties, what he foresaw would be re- 
fused, as long as Ihe confederates remained united. The emperor 
and the queen regent of Spain, persuaded that England and Hol- 
land would never allow the Netherlands lo pass into the possession 
of France, placed their hopes on the prosecution of the war. They 
were encouraged by the counsels and influence of ihe prince of 
Orange ; and all three, instead of attending to the congress at Ni- 
meguen, bent (heir efforts to draw the king of Engl^fnd, as an ally, 
into the war. They represented to him that he held the destinies of 
Europe in his hands, and that, instead of the office of mediator, 
he might take upon himself to dictate the conditions of peace. He 
had only to join his forces with those of the confederates : Louis 
would instantly recede from his lofty pretensions ^ Flanders would 
foe saved; and a balance of power would be established. Did he 
allege a want of money ? They would grant him a more ample 
subsidy than he had received from France as an ally. Did he wish 
lo recover Dunkirk? They would undertake to reduce, and to place 
it in his hands. But it was in vain (hat they appealed (o his poverty 
or to his ambition. Experience had taught him a lesson, which he 
could not readily forget. He knew that to engage in war, was to 
become a suppliant to the bounty,, and a dependent on the pleasure, 
of parliament (1). 

Ruvigny, the French minister in London, was not blind to (his 
intrigue. When Charles first withdrew fk*om the alliance wi(h Louis, 
Ruvigny, in the bitterness of his disappointment, charged the king 
with desertion and ingratitude : but he soon received instructions 
to abstain from irritating language, to keep the English monarch 
to his purpose of mediation, and even to offer to him, should such 
an inducement appear necessary, as the price of his neutrality, the 
same amount of subsidy which he had previously received for his 
alliance during the war (2). For eighteen months Charles resisted ^■^^ 
the temptation ; and it was not till the house of commons had re- ^^^^' 
turned an unqualified refusal to his request of money, that, des- 

(1) Temple, ii. 265. 284. 305. 319. 325. 333. (2)DanbT. letters, 2 5 
339. 363. Dalrymple, ii, 118. 
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pairing of aid from his own subjects, he consented to throw him- 
self into the arms of a foreign prince. In a private conversation 
between him and Ruvigny it was agreed that the king of France 
should pay a yearly pension to the king of England ; that the two so- 
vereigns should bind themselves to enter into no engagements with 
other powers unless by mutual consent *, and that each should lend 
effectual aid to the other in the event, of rebellion within their re- 

leb. 7. speclive kingdoms. The only persons to whom Charles commu- 
nicated (his treaty were his brother, and the duke of Lauderdale, 
and the earl of Danby. James made no remark — he had been pre- 
viously acquainted with the royal purpose— and Lauderdale, ac- 
cording to custom, applauded the wisdom of his sovereign : but 
Danby, who had deeply engaged himself to the prince of Orange, 
demurred : he asked time for consideration ; his consent, he ob- 
served, might, endanger his life^ he wished t)ie king would consult 
the privy council. But Charles cut the Gordian knot with the same 

Feb. 17. facility as he had previously done on a similar occasion. He dis- 
pensed with the services and the signatures of lus counsellors ; he 
put the treaty into writing with his own hand, and signed, sealed, 
and delivered it to Ruvigny, who, on his part, engaged to return 
to him within twenty days a copy of the same treaty signed and 
sealed by the king of France (1). By this secret proceeding both 
princes obtained their dbjects *, Charles the money which had been 
refused by parliament, Louis security that Charles, for some time 
Hi least, would not make common cause with his enemies. But the 
English king, if he possessed the spirit of a man, must have keenly 
felt the degradation. He was become the yearly pensioner of an- 
other monarch ', he was no longer the arbiter of his own conduct ; 
he had bound himself to consult, with respect to foreign powers, 
the master whose money he received. Perhaps he might console 
himseir with the notion, that it was less disgraceful to depend on a 
powerful monarch, from whose alliance he could disengage him-* 
self at pleasure, than on the party among his own subjects, which 
constantly opposed him in parliament : perhaps he felt a malicious 
pleasure in defeating the machinations of his adversaries, whom he 
knew to be, in pecuniary transactions, not more immaculate than 
himself. For it is a fact, that several among those who claimed the 
praise of patriotism by their opposition to the court, were accus-^ 
tomed to sell their services for money. It seemed as if the votes of 
the members of parliament were exposed for sale to all the powers 
of Europe. Some received bribes from the lord treasurer on ac- 
count of the king; some from the Dutch, Spanish, and Imperial am- 
bassadors in favour of the confederates ; some even from Louis at 

• 

(l) Dalrympte, ii. 09. 102. The exact amouot crowns, it was pmluibly about 100>000/. J>er aru 
jnf the pension is not metioned ; bat as Charles in nam. Id. 1 18. 
A short time, ** bieutdt apres/' received 400»000 
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the very time when Ihey loudly declaimed against Loiiis as the 
great enemy of their religion and liberties. For that prince, not- 
withstanding the recent treaty, did not implicitly rely on the faith 
of Charles : he sought in addition to secure the good will of Ihose 
who, by their influence in parliament, might have it in their power 
to withdraw the king from his promise of neutrality. Ruvigny was 
instructed to seek adherents among them, to offer to them presents 
on condition that they should refuse supplies to Charles, and to co- 
operate with them in their attempts to ruin Danby, whom they 
considered as their political enemy, and Louis knew to be the 
stanch friend of the prince of Orange. His efforts were successful, 
and, though we have not the means of tracing the progress of the 
intrigue, we know that he was made acquainted with the counsels 
and projects of the party. But Ruvigny was recalled ^ Courtin suc^ 
ceeded him, and the accounts of Courtin reveal the names of thu 
patriots who sold themselves to France, and of the price at whicli 
their services were valued (1). 

During the long prorogation, and with the aid of his foreign pen- 
sion, the necessitous monarch enjoyed a seasonable relief from the 
cares and agitation in which he had lived for several years. Age 
and satiely had blunted his appetite for pleasure, and the enjoy- 
ment of ease was become the chief object of his wishes. He retired 
to Windsor, where he spent his lihie in the superintendence of im*- 
provements, the amusement of fishing, and the company and con^ 
versation of his friends. His neutrality in the great contest which 
divided the powers of the continent, whatever might be its real mo- 
tive, found a sufficient justification in the numerous benefits which 
it conferred on the country. While almost every other nation in 
Europe complained of the privations and charges of war,. England 
enjoyed the blessings of peace. She was free from the pressure of 
additional taxation, and knew nothing of those evils which neces- 
sarily accompany the operations of armies. Her mariners mono- 
polised the carrying trade of Europe \ new channels of commerce 
were daily opened by the enterprise of her merchants \ and their 
increasing prosperity gave a fresh stimulus to the industry of her 
inhabitants (2). It was, however, the care of the popular leaders to 
keep alive, as far as they were able, the spirit of discontent. Poli- 
tical clubs were established ; pamphlets, renewing the old charges 
against the government, were published ; the ears of men were per- 
petually assailed with complaints of the^rowth of popery, and of the 
progress of arbitrary power; their eyes were directed to the theatre 



(i) Brisbond in Danby's Letters, 309. 313. 314. "ago and now the trade of England is at 

S24. Dalrymple, ii. 110, 1 1 1> 129. '* such a height, that it is as hard to think it can 

(2) *' The king," says Brisbane in a letter to ** continue so, as ii was hard to believe once it 

the earl of Danby, hath " succeeded in the im- " would ever rise to it." 25th June, 1077. f>an- 

** proyeinent of trade and navigation beyond the by's I^etters, 315. 
** hopes of those who talked of it seventeen years 
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of war on the continent, as the great arena on which the fate of 
their liberty and religion was to be decided ; and the preservation 
of tbese was described as depending on the humiliatiot^ of France, 
though France was aidfed in (he contest-by the protestant stMe of 
Sweden, and opposed by the two great catholic powers, Austria and 
Spain. 

The members of the count^il were not slow to oppose these arts 
of their adversaries. They had recourse to th« press in vindication 
of their conduct ^ they warned the people in the king^s name against 
the authors and retailers of false and disloyal reports -, and tliey re- 
solved to put down the coffee-houses, as seminaries of sedition, 
and the constant resort of agents employed to spread among the 
company libels agaih^ the sove^ign and the government. Though 
the owners of these establishments had taken out licences in con- 
formity with the law, it Was discovered that the statute made no 
mention of the time during which the licence should remain in 
force ; and from this omission a conclusion was drawn, tbat it must 
be considered revocable at pleasure. The judges, who did not agree, 
would give ho opinion : but the ^estion was argued before the 
council, and the attorney-general received instructions to prepare 
• a proclamation, ordering alt coffee-houses to be shut up 5 " because 
^ in su(A houses, and by the meeting of disaffected persons in 
" them, divers fftlse, malicious, and scandalous reporte w«re de- 
*' vised and spread abroad, to the defamation of his majesty's go- 
'•*' vernment, and the disturbance of the quiet and peace of the 
** realm." The remedy, however, was productive of more mischief 
than th6 evil which it sought to iabate. It gave a real foundation to 
charges which before rested merely on conjecture. It was with 
reason described as an unjust and cruet proceeding towards the oc- 
cupiers of the houses ; as a violation of the right of Englishmen to 
meet and discuss political subjects ^ and as an unanswerable proof 
of the arbitrary projects secretly cherished by the court. Its authors, 
repenting of their precipitancy, had the prudence to retrace their 
steps ; and on the presentation of a petition to that effect, a general 
licence was granted to re-open the coffee houses, but with this con- 
dition, that the keepers pf such establishments should prevent in 
them the reading and publication of libels against the king and his 
government (1). 
Muj 31. Another subject of (jomplaint was furnished by the alleged de- 
predations of the French cruisers on the English commerce. In 
the course of seven months fifty-three sail had been captured and 
carried into the French ports under the pretence that the ships or 
their cargo were Dutch property, which it had been fraudulently 
attempted to cover with the English Aag. Charles, though he looked 

(i) Keanet, 307. Norlb, 138. Ralph, 297- 
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OD this as ao uoaYoidable eVil during a marififne war, ordered the 
most energetic remonstrances to be ma^e al the French court ; end 
Louis, wtiose interest U was to avoid a quarrel with England, ^ave 
orders that justice should be done between the captors and the clai* 
mants. Some ships were restored, many were condemned. The 
sufferer^ complained ; their complaints were echoed by the writers 
of the popular party ^ and it was insinuated that the members of go- 
vernment derived advantage from the losses of the merchant. These 
cbargeS directed the attenlion of the council to the conduct of sir 
EUis Leigbton, the secretary to the embassy in Paris, to whose care 
the interests of the petitioners had been intrusted. He was once 
the confidant of Buckingfaam, and is described as ^' the most cor- 
" rupt man of the age." A warrant was signed for his committal 
to the Tower; but he escaped from the officers, and the charges 
against faioi were never submitted lo judicial investigation (1). 

Preparatory lo the opening of the next session, Shaftesbury and 
his friends arranged a new plan^of opposition. It was ^scovered 
that what they had so fmiliessLy laboured to effect by their own 
etliMrts, had been uttWitting iy accomplished for them by the igno- 
rance or imprudence of the court. THe king, it was maintained, 
by the long prorogidion, had in fact dissolved the parliament. If 
ihat aftsembly idid not sit, its eicistenee couki be continued only by 
adjournment or prorogation : now the late parliament had not been 
adjourned, but prorogued, and that for fifteen months : but such a 
prorogataoo was contrary to law, because it was iacompalible with 
two statutes of £dward III., whidi ordained that a parliament 
should be held '^ once a-year, or oHenw, if need be; " whence fiiey 
inferred, that, as a prorogation contrary lo iaw was of no effect, 
Ihe parliament had in fact ceased to eiast ; it tiad been suffer^ to* 
die a natural death. This nov^ and extraordinary optnion ihey la- 
boured, by all the artifices in their power, to iflngress on Hie minds 
of the people : it was made tlie suiyect of discourse 4n e^ery com- 
pany ; it was discussed in public and {^rivale, intHubsatid in draw- 
ing-rooms ; and men loola^ forward with intense interest to the 
debate which it was expected to provoke, at the opening of the 0p- 
-proaching session. 

On the appointed day, the 16th of February, ^nsiUitudes of >.. ». 
l>eople were observed at an early hour haskemng to the parliament rS^'ts. 
house ; and in a short time Westmiaster Hall, the painted chamber, 
the court of requests, the lobbies and afvenues, were crowded with 
strangers. These men, if we may bdieve one parly, had been led 
thereby curiosity to witness the result ; but, according to the other^ 
liad been brought there from Southwark and Wapping, to intinn- 

{l\ State TracU, i. Marrell, 325. Kennet»309. I shall for hwfiij refer to this oollectiou i>y the 
North, 487* Guette, 1134. Ii4l. 1150. Cor- title of Clarendon correspondence. 
resiKMidende of Clarendon and Rochester, i. 2. 
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date the adherents of Ihe court (1). Charles addressed the two 
houses in a speech which elicited the applause even of his adfersa- 
ries. If, he said, any additiooai securities i^ere wanted for the' 
church, for liberty or property, he came prepared on his part to 
assent to every reasonable request ; and therefore he called on them 
also to do their duty by avoiding the causte of dissension between 
ihe houses, by making provision for the increase of the navy, by 
continuing the additional excise, and by granting a moderate supply 
towards the extinction of the public debt. Thus they would pro^ 
mote the peace, the safety, and the prosperity of the kingdom ; 
and, if any of these ends were disappointed, he called on God and 
man to witness that he at least was free from the blaime (2). 

In both houses the first question introduced was the effect of the 
long prorogation. In the commons the popular leaders proceeded 
with caution. Aware how unpalatable their new doctrine must be 
to the majority of the members, they contented themselves with 
suggesting an address for a dissolution, as the most eligible means 
of setting at rest the doubts which had arisen respecting the legality 
of their existence as an estate of parliament : but the house, after a 
long conversation, read a bill the first time according to custom^ 
and postponed the consideration of the question to the following 
day (3), In the lords the opponents of the court assumed a bolder 
tone. They promised themselves the support of the duke of York, 
of the catholic peers, and of all who, at the conclusion of the last 
session, had voted in favour of a dissolution. Buckingham I'ose, and 
in a speech of considerable ingenuity and eloquence contended 
that ihe parliament had ceased to exist. As soon as he sate down^ 
lord Frescheville moved that he should be called to the bar for the 
^insult which h^ had offered to the house. The earl of Salisi)ury 
answered Frescheville with warmth and asperity, and was answered 
in his turn by lord Arundell of Trerice. Shaftesbury and Wharton 
supported the metion of Buckingham, and Finch j who had. lately 
been raised to the higher dignity of chancellor, opposed it in a 
long and laboured harangue. His assertion that the qualification, 
'' if need be,'' referred to both parts of the act of Edward III, sa* 
voured of special pleading : but he had certainly the advantage over 
his opponents, when he contended, that by the triennial act of the 
16th of Charles L, the vacations of parliament had been extended 
to three years ; and that^ if that act had been repealed, another of 
similar import had been substituted for it, and was at that very mo^ 
ment the law of the land. The debate continued five hours : but, 
as soon as the proceedings in the house of commons were known, 
the ministerial lords called for the question : the motion of Buc^ 

(l) North, 66. L. Joam. xiii. 44. James adds (2) L. Journ. xiii. 36* 
that many of them were old officers from the (g) Pail. Hist. iy. 896- 834- Marvel, i. S7S- 
army of the commonwealth. Macpher. i. 84. 
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kingham was negalived; and he, with SaKsbury, Shaftesbury, and Feb. i6; 
Wharton, were ordered to retract their opinion, (o acknowledge 
that their conduct was ^^ ili-advised,'' and to beg pardon of the 
king and the house. On their refusal all four were cotnnlitted to Feb. 17. 
the Tower, to remain there till they should be discharged by the 
order of those whom they had offended. This decision had a con- 
siderable influence on the debate of the following day in the house 
of commons, where the popular party found themselves in a mi- 
nority of 142 to 193(1). 

The arbitrary imprisonment of the four peers spread dismay 
through the ranks of the opposition^ while it freed the lord trea- 
surer from the most formidable of his opponents in the upper 
house. He knew that it was their object to remove him from office, 
and to foiTce on the king a new administration formed out of their 
own party ; and he therefore made it his policy to defeat Iheir in- 
trigues, by seeking to retain the favour of the sovereign, and to 
acquire that of the people. For the first he had only to relieve th6 
royal indigence by competent supplies of money : with a view to 
the second he had all along displayed an ardent zeal for the sup- 
pression of popery, and now obtained permission to bring forward 
a plan for the security of the established church. His adversaries on 
the contrary^ resolved to embarrass all his measures by the ob- 
stinacy of their opposition, to cast doubts and ridicule on his zeal 
against popery, and to urge the popular cry for a war with France, 
at the same lime refusing the necessary supplies^ as long as they 
would have to pass through the hands of a minister who possessed 
not the confidence of parliament. These remarks will enable the 
reader to understand the manoeuvres of the two parties during this 
session (2); 

1. The securities for the church, which had been devised in a F«b. '2U 
meeting with the bishops at Lambeth, were embodied in two bills^ 
of which the first applied to the successimi of a catholic prince, and 
proposed to enact that on the demise of a king regnant the bishops 
should tender a declaration against Iransubstantialion to the new 
sovereign, and at the end of fourteen days should certify into chan- 
x;ery, whether he had subscribed it or not. If he bad not, 1. They 
were empowered, on every vacancy of a bishopric, to name three 
persons, of whom, unless the king should select one within thirty 
days, the first on the list should take possession of cpurse : 2. The 
two archbishops were authorised to present to all benefices in the 

(1) Pari. Hist. iv. 814. 834- HatseU, ii. Appi " the heats and distempers of lale had been rais- 
5. Life of James, i. 504. 557. North» 65. Mac- <' ed by some factious leaders, -who thought more 
)>benon, 84. Burnet, ii. 106> 109. Marvel, i. <' of themselves than of anything else, and had a 
280. 530. 532. Buckingham slipped out of the " mind to engage him in a war, and then leave 
house, but surrendered himself the next day. " him in it, unless they might have their terms 

(2) Charles in a conversation with Temple ac- " in removing and filling of places." Temple, 
knowledged that among his opponents there ii.4ll. , 

Were many that meant honestly, but said that 
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gift of the crown lying within their respectiTe provinces : 3^ The 
children of the king firom the age of seven to fourteen were to 
be placed under the guardianship of the two primates, and 
of the bishops of London, Durham, (and Winthesler, and after 
that age to be attended only by persons approved by tlie major 
part of the same prelates. The other bill, under the title of 
an act for the more effectual conviction and prosecution of 
popish recusants, provided that all catholics, who should enrol 
themselves as recusants, should pay a yearly fine of the twentieth 
part of their incomes, to form a fund for the support of poor con- 
verts to the proteslant faith ; and should^ on that condition, be 
exempt from all other penalties except the incapacity of executing 
any ofilce civil or military, of being guardians or executors^ or of 
entering the court without licence , that laymen, the per verters of 
protestants, should have the option of alijuring the realm ; that 
clergymen, convicted of having received orders in the church of 
Rome, might at his majesty's pleasure be impirisdned for life, in- 
stead of suffering the punishment of treascm ; and that the children 
of catholic parents deceased should be educated in the reformed 
faith (1). 

Mar. 15. Whou these bills were transmitted to the lower house, they met 
with an indignant reception. The first, by admitting the possibitity 
of a catholic successor, tended to subvert the projects of those, who 
sought the exclusion of the duke of York. They suddenly became 
supporters of the rights of the crown. The bill, they maintained, 
despoiled the sovereign of his ecclesiastical supremacy, and vested 
it In the bishops ; their objections were echoed by the friends of 
the duke ; and the house^ having honoured the bill wilii livo read- 

Mu. 37. ings, allowed it to sleep unnoticed during the remainder of the ses- 
sion. The second was treated with less ceremony. Ferlunately for 
the catholics it bad alarmed the prejudices of the zealots, who could 
not be persuaded that by mitigating the severity, they might ensure 

Apr. 4. the execution, of the penal laws. They insisted that the catholic 
clergyman should continue to be subject to the penalty of death, 
and the catholic layman to the forfeiture of two-thirds of his pro- 
perty : these were barriers to restrain the diffusion of popery erected 
by the wisdom of their ancestors, and to remove them would be to 
concur in the toleration of a false and idolatrous worship. ^^ Is 
^' there a man in this house," exclaimed a voice, ^' fhat dares to 
^' open his mouth in support of such a measure ?'' A pause ensued*, 
the advocates of the bill were silent ^ it was accordingly rejected ; 
and as an additional stigma, the cause of rejection, contrary %o all 
parliamentary precedent, was entered on (he journals, that the title 

(l) L. Joam. xiii. 48, et seq. Macjkherson, B3t thvir protests, aiuTIord Stafford bis ag^aiust the 
Marrell, i. 313.554.569. Against tbe first of second. Jfourn. 75. 02- 
thesv bills James and twelve other peers entered 
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of the bill meant cuie thing, and the bixly another^ At theiame time Apr. 7. 
ttiey |)assed and sent (0 the house of lords a bill devised by thcm^ 
selves, '*' to prevent the growth of popery," enacting that the rel\i* 
sal to subscribe the test against transubstantiatioii sliould be taken 
for a conviction of recusancy. But the lords resented the manner 
in which they had been treated ; and ^ough the commons sent two Apr. 13. 
messages to call their attention to the bill, declined lo give it so Hay 26. 
much as a single reading (1). 

2. When the king received in January a poni'oh of his annual 
pension from France, the whole sum was immediately devoted to 
the purchase of votes in the house of commons. The eenseqiience 
was that, 00 questions of finance, the minister commaftded a n>ajo- 
rity of about thirty voices. The additional excise, which Charles 
had mentioned in his speech, was voted to continue for three years, 
and the sum of 600,0007. was granted towards the supi)or* of ttie 
navy. The French ministers received the intelligence with some 
uneasiness; for tteey were aware of Danby's engagements to the 
prince of Orange, and feared that, with so large a sum of money 
at his disposal, he might induce the king to join the allies. But they 
were undeceived by Ruvigny t, and the event justified his predic- 
tions. Before the bill passed tihe house, the whole was appropriated 
to particular purposes, the receivers were instructed to pay the 
money to certain officers, and these were ordered to render an ac- 
count of its disposal to parliament. No portion of it was suffered to 
pass through the hands of the treasurer (2). 

3. In February the king of France' at the head of a numerous Feb. 22. 
army burst into the Spanish Netherlands, confounded his enemies 

by the rapidity and complexity of his movements, sale down 
suddenly before Valenciennes, and in a few days carried that fortress 
by assault. Every eye was now turned towanls Randers. The no- Mar. 7. 
velty of a winter campaign, the success of its commefneement, and 
its probable consequences, created a general alarm : Solinas and 
Fonseca, the Spanish agents, spared neither pains nor expense to 
arouse the passions of the people, and to acquire fHends in the 
parliament (3) 5 and an address was voted by the commons, praying ^*' **• 

(1) C. Joarn. March ^7, April 4- L. Joarn. to give np their right, bat waiving it for the 
xiil. 114. i26. P«rl. Hitt. IT. 853. B61. Harvell, nioment, tliat the pablic service might tmt he 
i. 285- 314. Both houses, however, concurred in injured by the loss of the bill. L. Joum. xiii. 
one point reepectin)^ religion, whieb was the 118> 119- MniveH, i. 318. 322. AccoVdtng lo 
abolitioR of the writ deharetico conUtiurendo. L. Burnet (ii. 1090 the clause was introdticed by 
Joum. 120. the country party for the express purpose of 

(2) Dalryinirfe, ii. 110. C. Joum. Feb. 21; provoking a dispute between die bouses. 
Marcn 2. 9. 11. Marvell, i. 282. 286. 294. 296. (3) Tlie king was alarmed at the activity (A 
310.315. Danby's Letters, 309. The comittons these laen. lliey informed some members of the 
bad made the officers accountable to their house house of commons that he had said, " only a set 
for the money; the lords added an amendment " of rogues could' have voted such an address as 
that tbey should be accountable also to the house *^ dial of the l6th of JVIarcb.** This caused much 
of lords. This the commons refused to admit, anger in the house,, and Charles seized the op- 
and the lords after several conferences yielded, portnuity to arrest them, and send them out of 
but at the same time presented an address to the the kingdom. Temple, ii. 401. Marvell, i. 304< 
kiag stating, that tbey had done 5o, not meaning Macph. i. 83. 
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the king (o take sacb measures as might be nec^^ssafy to preserve 
the Spanish Netherlands from the rapacious grasp of the French 

Shu. 13. monarch. Under the influence of Danby the lords proposed the 
addition to the address of a promise of support from the parliament : 

Mar. 15. but the lowcr house rejected the promise as superfluous^ and Charles 

Mar. 17. marked his sense of the rejection by this laconic reply, that he held 
on that subject the same opinion as the two houses. The French 

Apr. 1. army continued its victorious career. Gambray surrendered ^ the 

Apr. 3. prince of Orange was defeated at Cassel, and the city of St. Omer 
opened its gates to the conquerors. The cry for war now resounded 
from ail parts of the kingdom ; a second address was voted ^ and to 
this, after a long debate^ and a division in which (he minister 
obtained a majority of nine voices, was appended the promise of 
support, which had been formerly negatived. The king answered 
that he expected something more specific, a grant of at least 
600,000/. to enable him to take part in the war with any prospect 
of success : but the demand was eluded under the pretence thai 
many of the members had left town on account of the Easier ho- 

Apr. 16 lidays, and Charles having passed the money bills, adjourned the 
parliament for the space of five weeks (1). 

During the recess the imperial ambassador received the sum of 
ten thousand, the Spanish ambassador that of twelve thousand 
pounds, to purchase votes in the lower house ^ and at the same time 
Gourtin, the French envoy, negotiated with the enemies of the lord 
treasurer to oppose any grant of money to the king. The effect of 

iM«7 33. all these intrigues appeared at the next meeting* Charles, adverting 
to the assertion of his opponents^ that besought to obtain a supply 
for purposes of his own, solemnly pledged his word that " they 
'^ should never repent any trust which they might repose in him for 

M«y25. " the safety of his kingdom (2).'' This speech provoked a second 
address, of which the first part accorded with the policy of the 
French court, by the positive refusal of a supply before the de- 
claration of war ; and the second gratified the wishes of the allies, 
by praying the king to enter into treaties with the United States and 
other powers for the preservation of the Netherlands. Charles fell,, 

^ay38. or affected to feel, this address as an insult. On the first part bo 
made no comment : in relation to the second he charged the house 
with an invasion of his prerogative : they had presumed to dictate 
to him when, how, and with whom he was to make war ; if he were 
to submit to such an encroachment, he should soon become a mere 
cipher in the government; and on that account he commanded both 
houses to adjourn to the month of luly. When the commons re-^ 

(1) C. Joarn. Mar. 6. 15. 17.39, Ap. 13. 16. he was then negotiating for money with the 
Marrell,!. 397. 299. 304. 316. 331. 571— 596. French ambassador. Now Charles made this 

(2) This pledge has been pronounced " one of tpeech on May 33 1 but there is no proof of the 
" the most dishonourable and scandalous acts existence of such negotiation till after he had 
" that ermt proceeded from a throne," because been provoked lo adjourn the parliament. 

/ 
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turned to (heir own house, several members rose to contend, that 
Tor a compulsory adjournment a special commisston under the great 
seal was necessary : but the speaker eiclaimed; ^'by the king's 
'^ command this house is adjourned till July 16(h.'' He immediately 
quitted the chair, and the members separated (1). 

In this parliamentary contest Charles had certainly the advantage 
over his adversaries. He had professed himself ready to concur with 
the general wish of the nation : they by their obstinacy had pre- 
vented that concurrence, and thus provoked many to suspect the 
purity of their patriotism (2). If we consider the avowed enmity of 
Danby to the interests of France, we shall see little reason to doubt 
that the king, if he had received a supply, would have taked this 
year the same decisive measures which he took the next. It is 
indeed true (hat he made to Gourtin assurances of his attachment 
to France, and communications of interesting intelligence : but this 
might be merely an artifice to procure the quarterly remittance of 
bis pension ; and so it was interpreted by the French ministers, who, 
instead of relying on the royal professions, instructed (heir envoy in 
England (okeep (he'king dependent on France for money, by ob^ 
structing (hrough the leaders in parliament every proposed grant 
or supply from his own subjects (3). 

The adjournment, however, though it relieved, did not remove 
their apprehensions^ Gourtin urged a dissolution or a prorogation 
till April 1678. Charles demanded an augmentation of his yearly 
pension to the amount of 200,000/. A long negotiation followed. 
The envoy, though he had been instructed to consent, if he found 
it necessary, perpetually pleaded the poverty of the French Irea^ June u^ 
sury ; and (he king, (hough Montague, his ambassador in Paris, j^iy 26, 
assured him of success, at length condescended to accept the smaller 
.<!um of two millions of livres, between one hundred and fifty and 
one hundred and sixty thousand pounds. Montague remonstrated : 
Charles repented of his facility, revoked his word, declared to sept. 4. 
Barillon, the successor of Gourtin, that he had not been aware of 
the difference in the value of the two sums, and, when that minister 
objected, conducted him to the door, saying, ^' I am ashamed of 
'Mhe blunder; you must go and settle the matter with the lord 
^* treasurer." In conclusion be obtained his demand, with (his oct. 

(1) Dalrymple, ii. 111. Macph. i. 83. Com. of some&ing more than 3,000/. Dalrymple, ii. 

Journ. May 25. 28. Marvell, i. 336. 5»P— 638- 314. It is remarkable that of this sum 300 gui- 

(2*1 •• To speak my thoughts concerning that neas were given to Coleman, who laboured to 

** address, 1 think it hard to belieye that the bring about a dissolution, and 500 guineas to 

" fear of the greatness of France could be the Dr. Carey, a dependent on Shaftesbury, who was 

*• leading motive to it," Brisbane in Danby's under prosecution by the house of lords. A 

Letter*. 3l5. At that tame the pointing out the pamphlet, voted to be seditious, and supposed to 

particular alliances to be made was thought by liave boon written by Shaftesbury, was traced 

many an encr«Mchment on the prerogative : at to Dr. Can*)'. He refused to give up the author, 

ihe present no man denies that the commons may and was adjudged to-pay a fine of 1000/., and to 

offer their advice on any such subject. be imprisoned till it was paid. Marvell, i. 286- 

(3) One ot Courtin's accounts, dated May 5 of 288- 546. 
4hisyear, is preserved, stating the distribution 
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addition^ Ibat Ike aagfneiited pension should be reckoned from the 
coiBRieoceiDent of the enrrent year (t). 

In July the adjonrnmeot of parliament had been prolonged to 
BeeenAer, and a promise was given toGourtin that, on the payment 
of the French pension, it should be again adjourned till April. The 
four lords in the Tower had consoled themselves with the knowledge 
that they must be discharged at the close of the session. To their 
disappointment the session by these adjournments was continued. 
The prospect of a long and indeflnite confinement humbled the 
spirit of Buckingham, Salisbury, and Wharton, who, having in a 
petition to the king, revoked their opinion, and stated their 
repentance, obtained their liberty ; but the obstinacy of Shaftesbury 

June 27. disdaluod to submit : he appealed for protection to (he law, was 
brought by writ of habeas corpus before the court of King's Bench, 

Jane 29. Aud wlth the aid of four barristers pleaded his own cause. The 
judges replied that they could not admit him to bail, because he 
had been sent to the Tower, not for safe custody, but in execution 
of judgment : neither could they grant him a discharge, because, 
that judgment having been pronounced by the house of lords, the 
case came not within the jurisdiction of ttie court, pending the ses- 
A.D. sion.' Seven months later, when the parliament met, the other three 

^flb! l<^s having previously asked pardon, resumed their seats : but 

^-'^' Shaftesbury had sinned more deeply ; to the original olTence he had 
added that of appealing from the judgment of his peers to an inferior 

Feb. 25. tribunal, the court of King's Bench, and on that account he was 
compelled not only to make the same submission with his compa- 
nions, but also to crave on his knees forgiveness for this breach of 
the privilege of the house. ^^ My lords," he said, ^' 1 go not about 
'' to justify myself, but cast myself at your lordships' feet, acknow- 

Feb. 27. ^^ ledge my error, and humbly beg your pardon.'' More than this 
could not be required. The house was satisfied*, and the king 
ordered the repentant sinner to be discharged from the Tower. No 
man can doubt that the punishment thus inflicted on the four lords 
originated in a wish to humble the leaders of an opposite and formi- 
dable party. Danby had then a majority at his nod, and could ex- 
pound the law of parliament as he pleased : but in the course of two 
years Shaftesbury rose to the high pre-eminence before possessed 
by his adversary \ and one of his first cares was to procure a vote 
pronouncing all these proceedings irregular, and ordering every 
trace of them to be expunged from the journals of the house (2). 

(l)Coartm had reoeired his aolhoritj for his pecuniary dealings vritb the Freoch wonarcli. 

200,000/. oa the Uth of Jane: and it is probable Compare Danby's leitecs, 1— -37, with the dis- 

that Montague discovered it; for on that very patches in Dalrymple, iL 111—116. 

. day he wrote to the king that, if he had authority (2) Marvdl, i. $48. 355. 359. St. Trials, vi. 

to ask, he would procure an augmentation of the 1269. North, 71. 73. Harl. MSS. 2202. Comes- 

• pension to that amount. This letter is important, pondence of Clarendon and Rochester, \. 6, 7. 

as it shows how early, and how anxiously this Bolstrode, 272. He acknowledged that " the 

ardent patriot laboured to indulge the king in «* bringing of the habeas corpus was a high vio- 
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The reader is aware that in Ihe year 1674 the prince of Orange 
had every uneeremoniously refused the hand of the princess Mary. 
Succeeding events had taught him to lament his imprudence. All 
the flattering predictions of his advisers were felsified*, and he 
discovered that he had given offence to the only prince, who could 
enable him either to conclude an honourable peace, or to continue 
the war with any prospect of success. Convinced that it was his 
iolerest to seek a reconciliation, he began in the first place by 
cultivating the friendship of the favourite minister, the lord trea- 
surer ; in the next he condescended to solicit that union, which he 
had previously rejected^ and, alarmed at the coldness with which May 31. 
the proposal was received, requested permission to come to Eng- 
land, that he might apologize for his past conduct, and explain his 
views for the future. Charles, partly through a feeling of resent- 
ment, partly through jealousy of his connexion with the popular 
leaders, affected to hesitate*, and when he gave his consent, made June u. 
it an express condition that William should leave England before 
(he meeting of parliament. At the close of the campaign he joined oct. 9. 
his two uncles atNewmarket : the lord treasurer, and Temple, who 
was returned from the embassy, were devoted to his interest^ and 
their united efforts extorted from the. easy monarch his consent to 
the immediate solemnization of the marriage, though he had pre- 
viously arranged with James (hat it should only follow the acquies- 
cence of (he prince in their views with respect to the peace of the 
continent. The duke was surprised and mortified : but, deeming it oct. 24. 
his duty (0 submit to the will of the sovereign, he accompanied his 
brother to the council chamber. Charles announced to the lords 
that he had concluded a marriage between his nephew the prince 
of Orange and his niece the princess Mary, for the purpose of unit- 
ing the different branches of his family, ,and of proving to his 
people the interest which he took in the security of their religion. 
^' And I,'' added the duke, '^ as father of the bride, have given my 
^' consent, — a consent which will prove the falsehood of the char- 
^' ges so often made against me, that I meditate changes in the 
''church and state. The only ^change which I seek, is to secure 
'' men from molestation in civil concerns on account of their opi- 
" nion on religious matters (1)." 

This marriage gave universal satisfaction*, and during the festivi- 
ties with which it was celebrated at court, close and frequent con- 
sultations were held respecting the conditions which ought to form 
the basis of a general peace. But on these occasions the uncle and 
the nephew met with secret feelings of jealousy and resentment, the • 
prince attributing the preponderance of France to the apathy of the 

" lation of their lordship's prmleges, and a great (i) Danby» Letters, t30— l&O. 285. Temple, 
" agffraratiou of his former ofleuce." See Hat- ii.4l9. 42t. James, i. 50ft— 510. Oalrympie, 
sell, ii. App. 395—415. >>. 126. 
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king, the king to the obstinacy of the prince ^ the one insisting with 
vehemence that Franche-comld should be restored to Spain ^ and 
the other as warmly contending that such a demand would oppose 
an insuperable obstacle to the attainment of peace. At length Wil- 
liam yielded : the interests of his ally were sacrificed to the acquisi- 
tion of a sufficient barrier between France and the United Pror 
vinces -, and both parties agreed to propose the following project of 
a treaty to the powers at war : that Holland and France should 
mutually restore the conquests which they had made ; that the terri- 
tory of France should remain in statu quo-y that the duchy of Lor- 
rain should be restored to the duke, the rightful sovereign ; and that 
Louis should keep possession of the places and countries which he 
had won from Spain, with the exception of Alh, Gharleroi, Oudc- 
narde, Courtrai, Tournai, Condd, and Valenciennes, which towns 
should be restored, to form a chain of fortresses separating the new 
acquisitions of France fram the ancient boundary of the republic. 
Charles acknowledged that the ambition of Louis ought to be satis- 
fied with these terms : he even undertook to propose them to the 
acceptanpe of that monarch, and to require an immediate and posi- 
tive answer : but.qo arts of the prince could draw from his unclejan 
engagement to join his forces with those of the confederates in the 
event of a refusal (1). 

The king felt the awkwardness of the new character which he 
had assumed. Hitherto he pretended to no other office than that of 
mediator, now he took upon himself to arbitrate between the con- 
lending powers. He was bound by secret treaty to Louis ; he re- 
ceived from him a yearly pension ; he had been in the habit of 
making to him protestations of gratitude and friendship : and yet 
he was about to dictate conditions of peace which would arrest that 
monarch in his career of victory, and tear from him a valuable por- 
Nov. 10. lion of his conquests. Having selected lord Feversham (2) for the 
mission, he gave him instructions to deliver his message in the least 
offensive manner; to stale that the restoration of the seven towns 
was a condition from which nothing could induce the prince of 
Orange to recede \ that it was considered necessary for the preser- 
vation of Flanders, to which Louis himself had given up all pre- 
tensions-, that the people of England were so deeply interested in 
the fate of that country, that the king could ^^ never live at ease with 
^' them," if he were to suffer it to be annexed to France either by 

(I) James, i. 510. Danby, 152—15$. Temple, tiation iu which Aey were both engaged, could 
ii. •422- Temple, indeed, aflirais that the king not be in error. 
. pledged binwelf to mahe war in rase of a refosal (2) I^oms Duras, marquis de Blanqnefort, and 
on the part of I^ouis (p. 426). It is, however, nephew to the great Turenne, was a French pro- 
evident, from the letter of Danby to ihe prince testant, naturalized in England, and appointed 
of Dec. 4tb, that up to that day no such pledge captain of his guard by the duke of York. He 
had been given (p. 162). It may be, that Temple was created baron Duras (l9lh Januair, 1673) ; 
writing from mduory has occasionally confound- and on the death of his father-in-law, the earl of 
ed dates and circamst-nces. Danby writing at FeTer.<(ham, sncccrdod to thnt title in 1677. 
the time, and to the prince, respecting a nego- 
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war or treaty; that, as the parJKament bad already compelled him to 
withdraw from his alliaoce with Louis, so it was to be feared that 
(hey might at last force him into a war against that monarch ; and 
that, should (he project of peace be accepted, the acquiescence of 
the French king in that point ^^ would remove all accidents that 
^* might obstruct the existing friendship between the two crowns." 
Feversham proceeded to Paris ; and, as he had nothing more in 
command than *^ to desire the most Christian king'^ Judgment on 
'^the proposal," it was expected that be would not be detained 
above two days : but a fortnight passed without any tidings of his 
return, and the prince of Orange was compelled by despatches from no^. 79. 
the continent to hasten back to (he theatre of war (1). 

In the French cabinet Colbert argued warmly in favour of the 
project; Louvois, who spoke the sentiments of his sovereign, con- 
tended for the prosecution of the war. After several delays Fever- 
sham received this answer, that Louis had read (he proposal with 
surprise \ that to call on him to surrender the seven fortresses was as 
onreasonablc as to amputate a man's feet, and then bid him walk ^ 
but that, in proof of his moderation, he would consent to a truce 
for all the towns, whether they belonged to Spain or Holland, 
which were situated between the Meuse and the sea, according to 
the demarcation of 1668 (2). The envoy returned ] and the next Nov. 30. 
post brought advice that in defiance of the season the French army 
had taken the field, and had invested Guislain, which was expected 
to fall in a few days. Such conduct irritated the pride of Charles ; 
he ordered the adjournment of parliament to be shortened from 
April the 4th to January the Idlh (3)^ and compelled Montague, Dec. 3. 
(he ambassador, who had obtained leave of absence, to return in all 
haste to Paris. He was instructed to express the surprise of the Dec. 4. 
king, that the epithet ^'unreasonable'' should be applied to an 
arrangement which was necessary for the preservation of Flanders; 
his apprehension that the rejection of the project would compel 
him to adopt measures which it was his most anxious wish to avoid; 
his persuasion that the sacrifice demanded of Louis was trifling in 
comparison with the risk which he himself must encounter from 
the discontent of his subjects; and his intention of meeting his par- 

(1) The instraclioiu for lord Feversham have 101. 327. Life of Lord Russell, ii. App. 225. The 

heen published bj lord John Russell, in his life shorleniug of the adjournmeat coulJ uot have 

ofV^ilUam lord RuRsell, ii. 218—224- They show proceeded, as Dalrytnple asserts, (p. 129,) from 

how iucorrect Temple is in his statement of the resentment on account of ihe stoppage of the 

terms to be proposed by Feversham to Louis. French pension ; for the first took place on Dec. 

(3) Danby i. 161. By the treaty of Aprils, 3, the latter ou Dec. 17. Neither is Dairy mplc 

1668, an imaginary line was drawn from Oslend more correct in his «ccount of the manner of 

through Ghent, Roplemond, and Mechlin to Ar* adjournment. The king announced by proclama- 

geateau, and it was agreed in the event of a tion that the attendance of distant members ou 

nfusal to make peace ou the part of Spain, that the 8rd of December would be unnecessary, as 

Bngbnd and Holland should make conquests on the house would meet only to adjourn to the 4lh 

the noitli, and France on the south, of that line, of April : on account, however, of the change of ' 

See Dumont, vii. 89* circumstances, when lh(>y did meet, they ad- 

(3) That this was the real cause is plain from journed at the king's request only to tbe ISih uf 

the iiisiruwiioui to Hyde and Montague. Danby, Jan. Jooraals, Dec. 3, 1007. 

Vll. 20 
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liariMol befiore the French army could have time to extaad its con- 
quests ID Flanders (1). On the same day Charles sent directions to 
Hyde, the ambassador at the Hague, to propose to the States a new 
treaty after the model of the triple alliance? by which the two 
powers should be bound to each other, not only to defend them- 
selves agmnst all aggressors, but also to declare war, £ngi^nd 
fgainst France, the States against Spain, if either France or Spain 

Dec. u. should r^ect the proposed treaty of peace. The prince of Orange 
received this intelligence with feelings of astonishment and triumph. 
He had not expected such a demonstration of vigour from the indo* 
leace of his uncle : his influence soon obtained the consent of the 

K>«c. 31. States-General ; and in a few days the new treaty was concluded, 
witti the full but unavowed sanction of the Spanish government at 
Brussels (2). 

Anxious as Louis had always, been to prevent the union of Charles 
with his enemies, yet \m did not suffer the apparent hostility of the 
English king to withdraw him from his purpose. 

V. A long time must necessarily elapse before the Biitish troops 
could take the field. They were not yet levied, nor had any vote of 
credit been passed for their support. But a fleet might soon be 
formed of the ships in actual service ; and therefore, as. a measure 
of precaution, he despatched secret orders for the evacuation of 
Sicily, and the immediate return to France both of his army i^ that 

Dec. 17. island, and of his naval force in the Mediterranean (3). At the same 
time he sought to damp the military ardour of his English brother, 
first, by suspending, though with many apologies and expressions 
of personal esteem, the payniept of the yearly pension, of which 

Dec. 19. 50,000/. was actually due^ and then by proposing a general truce 
for twelve months, during which expedients might be devised to 
satisfy every intarest. He assured Montague th^t no consideration 
would ever induce him to part with Cond^, Valenciennes, and 
Tournai ; and left it to his minister (o add that, if Charles could 
prevail on the prinee to consait to the cession of those {daces, their 
full vahie should be paid to the English king in bars of gold con- 
cealed within bales of silk, and any sum which the lord treasurer 
might name as Uie reward of his services should be remitted to him 
in the shape of diamonds and pearls. As another inducement a hint 
was thrown out of a marriage between the dauphin and Mademoi- 
selle d'Orleans, the niece of Charles, with the remark, that tbe in- 

(t) See Hf« of WiUiam lord RiuseU, ii. App. tluit 4be tvealy was in reality directai against 

224 — 32T. MonUg^e's maaaage was taken by France alona. Tet this imporUnt point was cq»- 

Loois and Loavois as conveying a threat of lio»- cealed in tKe abstract of the Irmij entered oo tbn 

fiUties to follow, Danby» 41, 42. jonruals. 

(2) Oanby's Letters^ lei, let. iW. 328. Da- ^3) J'eayoyai ie mar^dul de la FeoiUade a»M^ 

nont, yii. 341. C. Joum. May 2, 1^78. lit tine oraro de ramener les troapca, et jelni ordonnat 

treaty both powers agreed to comp^ jointly des'y preparer aret: taut de secret etde diligence, 

France and Spain to consent; but in article ix. qne I'nnion d'Angleterre avec ises ennemb av 

the SUtes assert that they hare sufficient assn- rendtt pas lenr retour impossible. CEuvree dr 

ranee of the consent of Spain {iutis terti sunt), so l^uh, iv. i 43. i 
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ierests of Ibat young lady ought fo be as dear to ber uncle as tbose 
of his nephew Willtam. Montague (if he had not already tasted of 
the bounty of the French king, he had at least received a promise 
of remuoeralion) was careful, in the letter which conveyed these 
proposals, to paint them in the most inviting colours (1).' But !the 
kingproved himself superior to temptation. On the one hand he was 
kept steady to his purpose by the representations of Danby, who 
ardently wished to provoke a war with France, on the other by the 
Duke of York, who warmly espoused the quarrel of his son-iji4aw, 
and flattered his own ambition with the hope of reaping an ample 
harvest of military glory. At the duke's suggestion instructions 
were sent for the return of the English troops serving in the pay of 
France ^ a strong squadron sailed to the Mediterranean to reinforce 
the fleet under sir John Narborough ^ commissions were issued for 
the completion of the old and the raising of new regiments, and 
possession of the port of Ostend was demanded from the Spanish go^ 
irernment as a dep6t for the use of the English army ia Flanders (2). 
2''. Bat besides the sovereign there existed another power, with 
which Louis did not think it beneath his dignity to negoliate. The i^o^- 3. 
marriage of the princess Mary had convinced the popular leaders 
that the prince of Orange had abandoned their party. Some of them 
without dday.sought the ear of the Fren<4i ambassador ; a new plan 
of oi^osition wasdevised; andatlussuggestioi^U was resolved to at* 
trSuite the recall of the English troops from the French servioe (a 
measure which they themselves had repeatedly recommended in par- 
liament) to an intention on the part of the ki»g of rendering bimself 
absoiiite with the aid of a standing army. With these men Barillon jan. i. 
was ord^ed to continue bis connection : but several, and those the 
most lofluenti^) stood aloof ; and io them the younger Ruvigny was 
despatched from Paris, as a more acceptable instrument, on account 
of his relalionsbip to lady VaugMn, and his intimate acquaintance 
witb the fami}y of Russell (3). On bis arrival he waited oo the J«n. la. 
king and tbe lord treasui-er, to acquaint them Ihat an equiva- 
lent might perhaps be accepted for Cond^ and Yalemciennes^ but 
never, in any circumstances, for Tournai. In a private audience 
witb Charles, he made to him tfae mo^ liberal offers of pecuniary 
assistance, and begged him to be on his guard against the pernictous 
counsels of Danby, who sacrificed the interests of his sovereign to 
bis own desire of popularity. To Danby himself he repealed assu- 
rances of the high esteem in wbjch he was held by the French 
monarch, aud expressed a hope thai the minister would employ the 

(ij Dalrymple^ii. l^. Danby, 40. 45. 48.^1 aiy, returned to Paris on the 8th of Febraarf' 

(2) Danby, 58. 171. 174. 176. 190- Dalrym- and came back before the end of the month. 

pie, 146. Whether he explained himself to Holies and 

(3j RuTigny was instructed to apply first to Russell in his first visit is uncerUin. The inler- 

. 'the king, and then, if he failed of success, to views mentioned in the text are detailed in a 

lord Russell. He came about the middle of Janu* memoir of Barilion of the 4th of March. 
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inflaence ivhich he so deservedly possessed both with the king and 
the prince, lo extinguish rather Ihan foment animosities and resent- 
ments. Finding, however, that his arguments and eloquence made 
no impression, he sought and obtained several interviews with lord 
Holies and lord Russell. The latter he found open and communi- 
cative : the former was cautious and reserved, but a most bitter 
enemy of the court. Both seemed to apprehend that there might 
eiist a secret and collusive understanding between the two mo- 
narchs- that the present appearance of dissension was assumed 
merely as a feint to furnish Charles with the pretext of demanding 
a supply; and thai the articles of peace were already settled, and 
would be made public as soon as the money bill should be passed. 
But when this cause of Jealousy was removed, they agreed to append 
to the supply conditions which should render it unacceptable to the 
king • to bring forward charges against the lord treasurer and his 
friends ; to harass the duke of York and ttie catholics with the pro- 
posal of new disqualiflcations •, and to employ every means in their 
power to provoke the king lo adjourn or prorogue the parliament ; 
and Ruvigny, on the part of his sovereign, promised, that, if by 
their opposition Charles were compelled to renew his connection 
with France, Louis should employ all his influence to procure a dis- 
solution of parliament, and the ruin of the lord treasurer, two objects 
equally desired, as equally conducive to their interests, both by the 
popular party and the French monarch. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Holies and Russell were betrayed into this dangerous and 
illegal intrigue by pecuniary considerations. It was with them the 
effect of parly zeal and political resentment ; and when Russell was 
asked by Ruvigny to point out the persons among whom he should 
distribute the large sum which he had brought with him from France, 
that nobleman indignantly replied, that he should be sorry to have 
communication with men, who were to be bought with money. His 
friends, however, were less scrupulous, and it will subsequently 
appear that several of them accepted valuable presents from the 
French monarch (1). 

3"^. From England Louis turned his attention to the Hague. In 
the united provinces there was scarcely a man who did not wish for 
a separate peace. Even those who opposed it in the Slates were not 
restrained by principles of honour, but by the ascendency possessed 
by William, who still refused lo hear of any proposal, by which his 
allies should be abandoned to the resentment of their enemy. But, 
since his marriage into the royal family of England, his influence 
had been on the wane \ and his countrymen began to suspect the 
(^ject of his connection with a monarch, whom of all men they 
considered as their most bitter enemy. To strengthen this impression 
the French ambassador was plentifully supplied with money, and 

(1) Dalrymplc, 139—130- Dauby» Letters, 50. 53. 56. 59. 
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bis agents were iDStructed to throw out insinuations against the pa- 
triotism of the prince, to attribute his obstinacy in opposing a sepa* 
rale peace to his love of military command, and his frequent inter- 
course with the English court to a joint design of establishing a 
system of arbitrary power, both in England, and in the Netherlands. 
The advocates of peace multiplied rapidly : their numbers encou- 
raged them to speak in a bolder tone, and the prince saw that with- 
out some very important change in affairs he should be no longer 
able to control the general wish of his countrymen (1). 

When the parliament met, Charles informed the two houses that ^an 2s. 
he had made an alliance defensive and olTensive with the Slates for 
the protection of Flanders^ that having failed in his efforts to 
procure peace by fair means, he would endeavour to procure 
it by force ; that for this purpose it would be necessary to put ninety 
sail of ships in commission, and to raise thirty or forty thousand 
men, and that he therefore expected from his faithful subjects a 
prompt and plentiful supply, which they were at liberty to appro- 
priate to particular purposes in the most rigorous manner that could 
be devised. The popular leaders dared not directly oppose this 
demand ; — for they had been the most clamorous among the advo- 
cates of war (2) — but to the address of thanks for the royal speech jan. si. 
they artfully appended two very popular but unpalatable requests, 
that the king would never consent, and would bind his allies never 
to consent, to any peace which did not confine France within the 
limits formerly settled by the treaty of the Pyrenees ; and that he 
would make it a condition of the confederacy, that all commercial 
intercourse with France should be prohibited, and all articles of 
French growth or manufacture should be destroyed wherever, eilher 
by-land or sea, they might be found. Charles commented on this 
address with great severity of lang^age. He had complied with their Feb. 4. 
request of the 20th of May by making an alliance with Holland ; 
but they seemed to have forgotten their promise of supplying him 
with money to accomplish the object of such alliance, and had 
again invaded his prerogative by prescribing to him the conditions 
to be inserted in treaties ; but they should know that he held the 
reins of government in his hand, and would conlinue to hold them 
for the safety of his people and himself. In addition they presumed 
to interfere with the commercial regulations of foreign and inde- 
pendent governments, which must be provoked by such interfe- 
rence*^ and to dictate the terms of a future peace, as if they possessed 
a knowledge of the future contingencies of war ; and this too at a 
time when not a ship, a regiment, a single penny had been voted 

(1) Danby's Letters. 206. 254. S29. SSi.Tem- rWer dan« 1« suite. Dalrym. 134. James» in^a I 
pte, li. 427. le"**" of ^^^' 5» «*Me"^e» *<> *« prince, that 1 

(2) lb disent qu'ils ii'oiit jamais pretenda s'op- •* those who seemed to bo most zealous for a war \ 
poser ouTertemcnt h douner dc Targent an Roi ; " with. France last session, are those who ob- 

que CO scroit Ic moyen do s'attirer la haine du « struct most the giving a supply." Ibid. 147. 
people, et le reproche de toult ce qui pourroit ar- 
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to enable him to support the language which they wished him to 
assume. In the debate which followed, the country party maintained 
that they dared not grant money for the support of an alliance, the 
conditions of which had not been communicated to the house : but the 

Feb. i. minister obtained a majority of forty*two Toices, and a supply was 
iK>ted in general terms for the maintenance of a fleet of ninety sail, 
and an army of thirty thousand men (1). 

The extraordinary conduct of the house of commons induced the 
king to reflect seriously, before he suffered himself to be irrevocably 
drawn into the war. The French troops were already in motion : it 
was plain that his opponents, if they could not prevent, would at 
least retard the supply, till it should be too late for him to influence 
the erents of the campaign : the States not only talked of a separate 
peace, they refused to furnish their quota of ships to fiie conibined 
fleet,- and Yilla Hermosa declared that a pacification on any condi- 
tions was better to Spdtn than the continuance of the war (2). Cbaries 
began to hesitate ; new expedients suggested themsehes to his mind -, 
and he resolved to make another effort to procure a peace. As France 
bad expressed a willingness to restore Cond^ and Yalenciennes, the 
single town of Tournai constituted the principal subject of dispute ; 
and the king persuaded himself that Louis might be brought to 
accept, William to yield, Gharlemont in its place. With this pro- 

Feb. $. posal he despaiohed RuYigny to Paris, Godolphin to Holland ; but 
with the intimation that the suggestion proceeded from himself, that 
tee still intended to abide by the determination of his nephew, and 
that he should consider the inyestment by the French of any Spanish 
town before he received an answer, as a declaration of war against 
England. The reply of Louis was probably evasive, that of the 
prince of Orange, who had been privately instructed by Danby, a 
direct refl»al (3). 

White the projects of Charles were paralyzed by doubts and Jea<* 
iousies, Louis displayed a spirit of enterprize, which astonished, and 

j«D. 29. ultimately subdued his enemies. About the end of January he pro- 
ceeded from Paris to Metz, and every eye was dhrected to the armies 
on the Rhine : in a few days !Namur, and then Mons, were invested, 

F«b. 14. and the prince of Orange and the Spanish generals hastened to the 

(t) C. Joan. Jan. 2$. 31} Feb. 4, 9i. ParU to refoae tbe proposal, and rastracting kim to 

Hist. iv. 896. 915*^*925. return two answers, one private for tbe mi<. 

(2) See die instractions to Godolphin, Danby'a nister himself, and another fit to be shown 
Letters. 8441. to the king. Danby, t97— 1S9. In thifrseeond 

(3) Ibid. : also p. 197. 204. Dalrymple, ii. letter he says, that in parliament " all donbc 
|47> 148, Qarcdd. Corresp. i. S. On Feb. 8tb, ** whether his majesty will go freely into war. 
Dauby wrote to the prince that « there was no '* and not without wuse : " words whence some 
** cause to fear any alteration in the king t but writers haTe not hesitated to infer that Danby* 
** that, if his highness did not approve the having thought the king insincere in his present profes- 
** snch oonditiuns offered to Frattce,^^ might b« sions. To met however, it appears £rom the 
*' confident he should hear no more of them." ' whole context of his despatches that he does not 
Dolrjmple, ii. 156. it is probable that this let- charge him with insincerj^r but fears tbat the of- 
ler was written by tbe king's order; for the next fers and persnasiott of the French envoy may in-> 
day Danby writes a second letter, which he dace him to have recourse again to negotiation, 
desires may be burnt, exhorting the prince See also ji. 36Jt. 
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protectlOD of these forlresses : aexl Loovots approached Ipres, and . 
ifs nameroos gartison was confined within its walls : at tat the 
marshal d'Huml^res with a large division sat down before the im- Feb. 19. 
portant city of Ghent, the real object of all these movements : in 
three days the king arrived in the camp ; the trenches were open- Feb. 
ed, and the inbablCants capitulated. Soon arierwards Ipres fell, and M^^Ii 
Louis, satisfied with these conquests, engaged to undertake no 
military operations during two months. He had opened a road into 
Holland ; he had placed himself in a sitoaiion to insult at any hour 
Bmssels, the seat of the Spanish government, and he paused to 
ascertain what impression this change of circumstances might make 
on the confederates (1). 

Tn England the reduction of Ghent provoked a general cry for 
war.. The house of commons hastened to pass a bill, imposing a 
poll-tax as part of the supply ; but the popular leaders were carefbi 
to incumber it with provisoes thought to trench on the lawful au- 
thority of the crown, and to take from its value by the introduction 
of a clause, which prohibited the importation of French commodi*^ 
ties, and consequently loppied off one of the most productive branches, 
of revenue. It was expected that Charles would resent this arti- 
fice (2) : but, guided by the counsels of his brother and the Unrd 
treasurer, he silently accepted the bill, despatched three thousand ^"^' ^^ 
men to Ostend, and issued levy-money to twenty colonels, each of 
whom bound himself to raise a regiment of one thousand men in 
the space of six weeks. His adversaries in parliament were sm*prised 
. at his vigour, but did not relax from their efforts to embarrass his 
proceedings. Lord Russell inve^hed with warmth against popery, ^'''^- '^' 
and a standing army ^ ^r Gilbert Geraird hiaHed a suspicion that, if 
the new regiments were raised, they wonM be employed, not against 
the enemy, but the liberties of the country *, a commiltee was ap* 
pointed to inquire into the dangers with which the established 
church was threatened by the growth of popery '; and an address ^^'- 1^- 
was voted, praying the king to declare war without a moment's 
delay, to dismiss the French envoys, and to recall his ov/n commis- 
sioners from the congress at Nimeguen. The object of the supply, 
and the tone of this address, provoked Rovtgny and Barillon to 
expostulate with their friends, the former with the lords Russell 
and Holies, the latter with Buckingham and Shaftesbury. They all 
returned the same answer, that they had violated no pledge -, that 
to oppose the grant of money would have been dangerous, but they 
had clogged it with conditions most offensive to (he king ^ and that 
* in moving the address they had sought to draw from him the 
disclosure of his real intentions, an object not more beneficial to 

(i) Loaif, if. 133 — 163. of a different nature in the same bill, " that bill 

(3; Charles adterted tn this artifice in the next *' should certainly be lost, let the importance of 

seaaion, and declared that, if such iiinoTation " it be narcr so great." T. lonin. May 33» 

-war* continacd of " tacking together" matters 1678. 
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IhemselTes than to the French moDarch*, for, were he once with 
the aid of ao army to secure the persons of his political opponents, 
he would be able to obtain from a servile parliament whatever aid 
he might demand for the prosecution of the war. Lord Russell 
carried up the address to the house of lords for their concurrence: 
but they contended that it would be folly to plunge the nation into 
hostililies without some previous knowledge of the intentions of the 
aUies. A conference followed : neither house was convinced by the 

Har.3s. Other; and the lords in conclusion retorned a direct refusal (1). 

The feet was that the success of Louis had subdued the obstinacy 

Mar. 17. of the confcdenites. The emperor, the queen of Spain, the prince 
of Orange, acquainted the king by their ambassadors that they no 
Jonger objected to the cession of Tournai, and in addition of Valen- 
ciennes, if France would restore the olher five towns, and with 
Ihem her recent conquests (2). Charles received the informalion 
with joy : of the acquiescence of Louis he entertained not a doubt, 
and instantly devised a plan of providing for his own interests, 

Mar. 2s. ^hilc he Seemed to consult only those of the allies. Calling for 
Danby he compelled him to write to the ambassador at Paris the 
celebrated letter, which at a subsequent period led to the disgrace 
and ruin of thai minister. By it Montague was told that in the 
official despatch he would find instructions to do nothing more than 
sound the disposition of Louis in respect to these terms; because 
it was necessary to keep secret the real object of the king. He was, 
however, to make the proposal, and to pledge the word of his 
sovereign for the consent of Spain and the States. If it were reject- 
ed, he was to add nothing more; but, if accepted^ to demand for 
Charles, as the reward for his good service, a pension of 600,000 
livres during the three following years. A postscript was added in 
the hand of the king: ^^ this letter is writ by my order, C. R(3).'' 
By Louis the offer was refused without hesitation : it came, he said, 
too late; his recent successes entitled him to greater advantages ; 

Apr. ]. he might, indeed, restore Guislain and Ghent, but he would retain 
' Ipres ; and he had given instructions to his envoys at Nimcguen to 

(1^ C. Jonm. Feb. 18; Mardi 8- 15.92. h. events will not justify tlie inference. It was not 

Jottiii. xiii. 186. 193. 196. Pari. Hist. ir. 940 — before the l4th of March that the bill passed the 

956. BarilloR, 134- 137. lords, when it was known that a strong^ incfina- 

(2)M.ledacde VillaHennosaa r^iondaqa'il tion to make peace existed in the Dutch and 

acceptera les conditions Poor nons, nous Spanish councils. On the 15th the two houses 

ferons de m^me, et ainsy voilit la paix faite, si la informed the king that they had provided aaoney. 

France continue k la rouloir sur ce pied ; de quoi and wished him to declare war without delay, 

je donbte fort. The prince to Danbr, March 17, He waited four days before be retamed an 

p. 214. See also Oanhy's Letters (Ibid. 210); answer, expecting probably certain intdligence 

and Hyde's from the Hague, ibid. 829. , fron the continent. It did not, bowever, arrive. 

(3) Danby, 70— 76. "Hie facts that the bill for and on the 19th he promised to pass the bill, 

the poU-tax receired the royal assent on the 20th, which he did the n3xt day. The prince of Orange 

and that the king proposed terms of peace to wrote his answer, stating that all parties would 

l.nuis on the 2Sth, have induced most writers to accept the conditions formerly proposed, on the 

<harge him with deceit, with pretending hos- 17th, which would reach London between titr 

tility to France till the money was voted, and 20th and 25lh, and on the receipt of this answer, 

then seeking a peace, that he might put the mo- the king onlered the proposals to be sent to 

^' in his pocket. But attention to dates and Moittague. 
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make an alroosl similar proposal lo the confederates, by which, 
however, he should nol hold himself bound unless il was accepted 
by a certain day. Charles was disappointed and offended : his war- 
like spirit revived, and he suggested lo the foreign ministers at his 
court the conclusion of a quadripartite alliance, which he would 
follow up with a declaration of war. The Spanish ambassador and 
the Imperial envoy assented with joy, but the Dutch hesitated*: he 
bad neither powers nor instructions, and dared nol act without 
them (1). That he might have time to consult the States, the par- ^p,. ,5. 
liament, which had met after the Easier recess, was adjourned for 
a fortnight, and in that interval Van Beuningen received the ne- 
cessary powers, but without any instructions for his guidance. It 
was before suspected, it now became manifest, that the States would 
enter into no engagement, which might throw obstacles in the. way 
of a separate peace. Before a few days were passed, they voted a Apr. 29. 
resolution to accept the terms offered by France. 

On the meeting of parliament, the lord chancellor, by order of 
the king, explained to the two houses the past course and the pre- 
sent state of these negotiations, and in conclusion solicited their 
advice, with a promise that it should be faithfully followed. But 
the popular leaders had not forgotten their engagement lo the 
French ambassador They induced the house t» listen to a long 
and tedious report from the committee for religion, which had 
discovered that a dozen catholic priests resided in the counties of 
Hereford and Monmouth, and that the laws which gave two-third 
parts of the estates of catholic recusants to the crown, were often 
evaded by means of secret trusts and conveyances. This was suf- 
ficient ; the alarming intelligence awakened the fears of the godly 
and the credulous 5 and a resolution was passed, that the house 
could not, consistenlly with its duty, lay any additional charge on 
the people, till the kingdom was " secured; and the dangers were 
*' prevented, which might arise from the prevalence and the coun- 
*' ienance given to the popish party (2)." When the king heard of 
this vote, so unfounded in fact, and so insulting to his govefn- 
ment, be burst into expressions of astonishment and indignation ; 
he saw that the object of its authors was lo fortify themselves with 
the passions of the people, and to connect the refusal of supplies 
with the security of religion ^ and he openly charged with decep- 
tion those among his counsellors who had urged him to enter into 
Trar on the ground that he would meet with the co-operation of 
parliameot. tliere remained, he said, but one resource for himself, 

(1) Dalrymple, 155. C. Journ. App. 29. The ftraiided, occupies five folio pages in the printed 
iMXtda7 Danhy comptaius to the prince— -" 1 do joumak, under the date of April 39, and de- 
-from my soul believe tbatour parliament and ser^'es attention, as it shows what trifles may 
•* your States contribute more lo the service of serve to raise the fiercest ebullitions of religious 
•' the French king than the best army he has animosity under the management of bold and 
"could do." P. 219. artful leaders. Journals, App. 29. 

(2) The evidence, on which this vote was 
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The eonfederales were wQUng to accept the terms offered by France: 
they should hafe his assistaoce ; and he would demand money for 
concurring in the accomplishment of a pacification, which would 
equally be accomplished without his concurrence. 

Hay t- With this Tiew he wrote a conciliatory letter to Loms, and or- 
dered the lord treasurer to commence a negotiation with the 
French ambassador. The subsequent proceedings in parliament 
senred to confirm him in his determination. The commons voted 
an address for the removal of the duke of Lauderdale, pronounced 
the alliances lately conduded by the king inconsistent with the good 
and safety of the kingdom, advised him to comply with their pre- 
vious addresses, and prayed him to banish from his presence the 
ccmnsellors who had induced him io reject their first advice. 

May u. Charles on the other hand informed them that without a prompt 
supply a portion of the fleet must be laid up, and a considerable 
reduction be made in the army. After some debate they refused to 

May 13. cousldor the subject ; and the king sending for them to the house 
of lords prorogued the paiiiament, but only for the short space of 
ten days (1). 

Louis, in the mean time, aware of the impression whicli his vic- 
tories and his emfasaries had made on the public mind in HoUand^ 
despatched a letter of ttie most pacific tendency to the States, and 

May «. awaited their reply in his camp at Wetteren, on the right bank of 
the Scheldt. They immediately consulted the English, Spanish,, 
and Imperial ambassadors, who, by the.secret advice of the prince, 

May u. returned for answer that they ought to abide by their engagements^ 
and refuse to negotiate unless it were in company with tbdr allies. 
But Louis had already won a separate peace by the capture of 
Ghent (2). The desire to remove the French army to a distance 
from the frontier, aided by the distribution of French gold, bore 
down all opposition ; and the prince himself, warned of the unpo- 
pularity of his resistance, and driven to despair by the recent con- 
duct of the English parliament, gave a tardy and reluctant assent. 

May IS. YaD Bevcming proceeded to the French camp, and an armistice 
was concluded to allow time for the discus^on of the articles of 

««y 22. peace (3), 

That he might not be disappointed of his object by the inter- 

(i) Temple, 11. 4S4. Louis, !▼. t^t- Dalirymple, great coa^bcency, le bien puMic, m Joigmnt ji 

172. C. Joam. App. 29;Bfay 4. Tt 8. 10* 11> IS. U gloire da m« vaincre moi meme, rimporta. 

TImb parties were so equally balanced, that ifae Ibid. 16S. 

fate of every qaestioa seemed doubtful. The v»te (3) Ibid. f65» 160. TenpTe» ii. 437. Clar. Cor* 

for an address against Lauderdale was carried by resp, i. 17. Danby's Letters, 264- S38. 341. 358. 

a majority of 4&. On the next day the address " The prince said to me alone, that finding the 

itaetf was rejected by a majority of six, and on *' distractions and divisions increase every day 

the following it was inserted as an amendment " in parliament, was that which did most of all 

in another address by a majority of eight. '* discourage him from struggling any h»ger 

(3) Sa prise a forc^ mes ennemis k la paix, les " against Uie inclinations of this whole coontry 

mcttant hors d'etat de soateoir la guerre. Louis, *' to the peace." Godolphin to Danby, May M. 

iv. 146- Some of his council thought it beneath Ibid. p. 3&1. 
the king to solicit peace : mais, he adds with 
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ference of England^ Louis commissioned Barillon to make a new 
oflFer to Charles. Danby no longer advised hoslilities — he was de- 
terred by Ihe visible reluctance of the confederates, and the violence 
of his political enemies— the duke of York sacrificed his amlntion 
of military glory to his fear that a war would enable the popular 
parly to make new inroads on What he deemed the legitimate au- 
thority of the crown (1); and Charles readily subscribed a secret Hay n. 
treaty, by which it was stipulated, that, unless the States signified 
their formal acceptance of ihe terms ofiTerM at Nimegnen within 
the space of two months, the English king should withdraw Hb 
forces from the continent with the exception of three thousand 
men, to form the garrison of Ostend, and slUJ^ld receive from Louis 
in return ihe sum of 6,000,000 livres (450,000/.) by four quarterly 
instalmetits. Barillon, however, was not forgetful of his engage- 
ment with the popular leaders, and therefore made the first pay- 
ment depend on two important conditions, the prorogation of par^ 
Hamenl for four months, preparatory to a dissolution and the 
reduction of the English army to the small force of six thousand 
men (2). 

The moment the parliament met, the altercation between the Mny 
king and the commons was revived. The latter proposed in an ad- 
dress to the throne that war should be declared, or the army be May 28. 
dfsbanded, without delay. Charles replied that in one case he 
might be left to fight without allies, and in the other his allies 
might be compelled to fight without him. They resolved that all May ao. 
Ihe forces levied during the last seven months ^^ ought to be paid Juue4. 
" off and disbanded^/brtAwYA," and voted the sum of 20O,0O0Z. 
for that purpose, on the condition that the disbanding should be 
effected in ihe short space of three week^. He begged to learn Jane ?. 
whether it was their intention that the English garrisons in the 
towns of Flanders should be withdrawn before they could be re- 
lieved by Spanish troops ; and his opponents, ashamed of their June is. 
precipitancy, extended the three weeks to sixty days ibr the regi- Jane is. 
ments serving beyond the sea, but passed a resolution that after 
three days no additional motion for a supply should be made during 
the session. The king then called them before him, reminded them Jane is. 
of ihe public debt, which had been contracted some years before, 
and of the anticipations on the actual revenue, occasioned by hia 
preparations for war, and condescended to request that, if they 
meant him to pursue hostitities with the petty state of Algiers, or 
to take that part in continental politics which became the dignity 
of the crown, or to lead the remaining portion of his life in ease 
and quiet, they would add to his annual income the sum of 300,000/« 

(l) See hii letters to the prince, Dajrymple, (4) Dalrymple, |59 — tOS. 
172- 175. 
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But this appeal to their feelings was useless : the house passed 
cootemptuously to the order of the day (1). 

In the meanwhile the negotiation between Louis and the States 
was transferred from the French camp to the congress at Nime- 
guen. • Every question respecting the personal interests of the two 
parties was speedily and amicably arranged ] a day for the signature 
of the treaty was appointed ; and an armistice for six weeks allowed 
lime for the Spanish government to signify its acceptance of the 
terms previously offered by Louis. It chanced, however, that a 

June 19. question, put by Doria, the Spanish ambassador, drew from the 
French commissioners an avowal, that, though it was the intention 
of their master to restore (he six towns to Spain, he would continue 
to hold them as securities for his ally, the king of Sweden, till the 
emperor should have restored the conquests which he had. made 
from that prince. This declaration put an end to the treaty. The 
States forbad their commissioners to sign without new instructions; 

June 31. (jiiQi-ies expressed his conviction that Louis sought only to divide, 
and by dividing to oppress the confederates ^ and the council una- 
nimously adopted the advice of the duke of York, to enter imme- 
diately into the war. The period for disbanding the army was in 
consequence prolonged (2) ; four thousand men led by the earl of 

rune 37 Qssory joined the English regiments in Flanders ^ another corps 
of equal force held itself in readiness to embark under the command 

July J6. of the duke ; and Temple hastened to the Hague, where, in defiance 
of French influence, he concluded a treaty stipulating that, unless 
France should recede from its new pretensions in favour of Sweden 
, within fourteen days, the two powers should unite their forces to 
compel the acceptance of the proposals formerly made by the king 
of England, or such other conditions as the success of the confe- 
derates might entitle them to demand (3). 

(1) C. Joum. May 37> 38 ; Jane 4. 7. l3. 15. " oaght to begin with the commons; and that it 
18. Pari. Hint. iv. 977. 983- 986.994. On the ** is the undoubted and sole ris^ht of thecom- 
kist day a test was proposed for the discovery of *' mons to direct, limit, and appoint in such bills 
such members in that house a» had received " the ends, considerations, conditions, and qua* 
bribes or any other consideration for their votes, *' lifications of such gran^ whfch ought not to 
either from the English government or foreign "be altered by the house of lords." ( C Joum. 
powers. The popular leaders spoke warmly in July 3.) This doctrine was, however, denied by 
Its favour, but before the last division took place, the lords. It was, they replied, founded solely on 
about 100 members slipped out of the house, the act of Henry IV. entitled ** Indemnity des 
and the motion was lost by a majority of 14. "seigneurs et cooununes," which took, indeed, 
G. Joarn. June l8. Pari. Hist. iv. 1000. from the lords their former right of originatiog 

(2) This prolongation revived a question of such bills, but left all other legislative rights as 
privilege between the houses. In the hill grant- full and free to one house as to the other. The 
ing 200,000/. for the disbanding of the army, commons might keep it a vexata quastio, as long 
the lords introduced an amendment prolonging as they pleased ; but the lords would never sur- 
the time from three weeks to the end of July, render the exercise of their hereditary privileges, 
even for the forces in England. The commons ac' Charles feared that he should lose the biil» and 
knowledged the propriety of the delay, hut with it the sum of 200,000/., no trifling con- 
denied the right of the lords to make any al- sideratiun to the indigent monarch . but the lords 
terations in a money bill, and therefore, reject- left the bill at the conference, and refused to 
ing the amendment, substituted a proviso to the take any further notice of it : and the commons 
same purpose. The lords rejected the proviso in yielded so far as to introduce a new bill, of which 
return ; and the commons passed a resolution the rejected amendment formed a part. In this 
that " all aids in parliament are the sole gift of state it passed both houses. 

** the commons: that all bills for that purpose (3) Temple, ii. 438 — 448. Jenkins, ii. 389. 
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Though Louis was disconcerted by this display of spirit, so 
unexpected on the part or the English king, he did not despair or 
subduing the obstinacy of the Stales. With this view his commis- 
sioners at Nimeguen employed for thirteen days every art which 
diplomatic finesse could devise. They declared that the resolution 
of their master was irrevocably taken ; they suggested forms of 
compromise, the substitution of an equivalent in favour of Sweden, 
the discussion of the subject at Ghent or St. Quintin in (he pre* Jaiy ai 
sence of Louis : but on the fourteenth, when every man looked 
forward to the renewal of hostilities, they announced their will- 
ingness to yield, on condition that the peace were signed before 
midnight. Van Haren, one of the Dutch commissioners, hesitated, 
because he had understood that not only the peace with the States 
but also that with Spain was to be signed at the same time: his 
scruples, however, were removed by the authority of his colleague 
Van Beverning, and both in conjunction with Odyck, the third 
commissioner, .subscribed the same evening two treaties, one of 
peace, and another of commerce, between France and the United 
Provinces, without any particular stipulation in favour of Spain. 
The intelligence excited surprise at the Hague ^ but it was believed 
that Beverning acted in pursuance of private instructions from the 
city of. Amsterdam; and peace was so welcome to almost every 
class among his countrymen that he had little to fear from the 
resentment of those who sought a continuance of the war(l). 

To this event, so unexpected by the other powers of Europe, 
succeeded another which excited equal surprise. On the fourth 
day after the conclusion of peace, the prince of Orange fought the 
fierce and sanguinary battle of St. Denis. Of the few fortresses, 
which still remained in possession of the Spaniards, Mons was the 
first in strength and importance ; but on (he east of Mons lay the 
hostile garrison of Binche, on the west that of St. Guislain; the' 
country to the south was in the hands of the enemy ; and early in 
the spring a strong corps, passing the river Haine, had formed an 
entrenched camp to the north, and intercepted the communication 
with Brussels. The blockade had already produced a scarcity 
within the walls ; and in the councils of the confederates it was 
resolved to make the relief of Mons their first object after the ter- 
mination of the armistice. With this view the prince, anticipating 

DamonI, rii. 348. Clarend. G>rresp. 1 — 31 • Dal* to go from the Hague to Nimegaen for that pur- 

lymple, ii. 181—188- Danby. 228. 228. 253. pose. Thus the French party at the Hague was 

291 . It appears to me that the king was sincere fieed from the presence of a man whose iiiflueuee 

in these proceedings, as he must luive foreseen, they feared, and with the aid of De Crosse, the 

what aecordingly happened, that he woald for- Swedish agent who brought the order, circulated 

feit of course the 6,000.000 lirres which had a report that a secret understanding still existed 

been promised to him by l^uis. between Charles and Louis. This, it was believed, 

(]) Temple, ii. 444— 455. Jenkins, ii. 418 -* led to the clandestine mission of Boreel from 

420- Domont, vii. 350. It was proposed that diecityof Amsterdam to Van Beverning. Temple, 

Charles should guarantee the pbces in question it. 445—449. Dalrymple, ii. 178. Dauby, 256. 

to Sweden. He was even indured to order Temple 289- 
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nothing le« than the signatare of the treaty, ordered his forces to 
All?. 4. asseodrie on 30th of July, and oo the 4tb of Aagust led them against 
the enemy, who were commanded by the duke of Luxembourg, 
In the Talley in front of their camp the French held two fortified 
positions, the abbey of St. Denis, and the ruins of a fortress called 
Casteau : the first after an obstinate strug^ was carried by the 
prince of Orange, the second by the duke of Villa Hermosa ; but 
the enemy recovered the latter towards the efeoing, pursued the 
Spaniards into the piaia, and would have cut off the retreat of 
the Dutch from St. DeniSt had they not been kept at bay by the 
desperate resistance of the English auxiliaries under the earl of 
Ossory. During the night the two armies resumed their former 
positions (1). 

By many, this action, in which the lives of five thousand men 
were sacrificed, has been deemed a foul blot on the character of 
William (2). That be was ignorant of the conclusion of peace no 
man could believe^ The proceedings at Nimeguen, which were 
already known in London (3), could not be unknown in the neigh* 
bourhood of Brussels ; and bis haste to commence the battle, though 
a British force of eight thousand men was on its march to his 
assistance, proved his aniiety to anticipate the arrival, if jl had 
not already taken place, of contrary orders from the States. 

But even igooraoee in his circumstances could not form a valid 
excuse : to justify the renewal of hostilities, he ought to bayehiown 
that the French had suffered the term of fourteen days to elapse 
without accepting the conditions of peace. It is not, however, dif- 
ficult to discover the motives by which be was actuated. On the one 
hand, it was of the first importance to Holland that Moos should 
not fall into the possession of the French, and yet, though the g9r«- 
rison was reduced to extremity by Oamine, no provision had been 
made for its relief in the treaty : on the other a victory, obtained 
over the blockading army, would probably prevent the ratification 
of the peace, and give to William himself the undisputed ascen"* 
dency over his political opponents (4). The attempt was therefore 
made -, and, though he gained no victory, the fortress at least was 
Aug. 5. saved. The next morning the duke of Luxembourg announced to 
him the conclusion of peace ; the armies, after several conferences, 
Aug. 9. separated, that of the allies retiring towards Nivelles, that of France 
towards Ath^ and the communication between Moos and the capital 
was once nK)re restored (5). 
In England the duration of the session and the expectation of 

(i\ For this battle see the memoirs of lord (4) Lonis, W. 167. Dalrymple, ii. IM, IM. 

Ca9tlehaven,wfao held a command in the Spanish Danby's Letters, 232. " If God bless the prioc* 

army, App. 52—^6. *' inthisone enterprise of Mons^bewiUbe greater 

(2) See Louis, ir. 171, 172. James, i. 511. *' here than erer his Imoestors were." Temple, 

(3) See the Duke of York's htter of Aug. 4, in in Danby's Letters, 264. 
Dalrymple, ii. 189. and Danby's of Aag. 5, Let- (6) Damont, rii. 364. 
(rrs, 293. 
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peace, bad drawn firoiii pariiamenl several grants of money for the 
l^rpose of discharging the extraordinary expenses incurred by the 
preparations for Var. A prorogation followed : Charles found him- ^^^7 is 
self at the bead of a numerous army, with 800,0002. at his com*- . 
mand ^ and he resolved to keep his word to the prince of Orange, 
and to teach his brother of France the value of bis friaMlship. 
Fresh bodies of troops were successively sent to Flanders ^ the 
Spaniards received assurances of the king's readiness to procure 
for (hem the conditions formerly offered at Nimeguen \ and the 
States were summoned in pursuance of their late treisity, to unite * 
with England for the purpose of compelling the French king to 
stand to his proEnise (1). But it was too late to kindle again the 
dying embers of war. His interference, indeed, encouraged the 
Spaniards to demand more favourable ^conditions ; and it gave so 
much confidence to the Antigallican party in the States, that the 
prince still cherished a hope of recovering the ascendency ; but 
Louis knew bow to yield when it was for his interest. He had al- Aag.s. 
ready ratified the peace on his part : bis ambassadors were in- 
structed to assume a tone of unusual moderation ; they receded from sept. 1. 
several pf their demands \ and every subject of dispute with the 
Spanish ambassadors was referred to the decision of the Dutch. 
This policy succeeded, and the confederacy was broken. Before 
the expiration of the six weeks the Spanish ambassadors re1uc-^p<*7. 
tantly submitted to the terms dictated by their powerful enemy ; in i^- »• 
a few months the emperor and the empire followed their example ; jan. 2g. 
aad an end was put to the war, which had raged for six years from 
the shores of the Baltic to those of the Mediterranean (2). That 
the result so glorious to L(Hiis, so alarming to the other princes 
of Europe, was in a great measure owing to the indecisive, vacil- 
lating, and contradictory conduct of the English cabinet, cannot 
be denied. Bat the blame must not be laid exclusively on the king : 
it ought to be shared with him by the leaders of the country party. 
If his poverty, his love of ease, his fear of the opposition in par- 
liament, taugbt him to shrink from the cares and embarrassment 
consequent on a declaration of war, their desire of popularity, 
Gombiqed with party spirit^ perhaps with more mercenary motives, 
led tham to act in opposition to their professions, to urge the king 
to take part in the quarrel, and at the same time to prevent him 

(1) Tempi* professes himself igaorant wby York, it appears that the kiog coold not learn 

Charles acted with so much vig^oor on this oc- the articles of the trea^ signed bf tjbe IKptcK 

caston; bat says that he wtts advised afterwards but knew that worse terms had been offered to 

that the king's object was to please the parlia- the Spaniards than before; that he believed Louia 

meat on account of the discoTerywhicfa was then did not intend to make a general peace; and 

made of the ** plot." That, however^ isimpos- that the account of tlie battle of St. Denis sent by 

5ible. For Hyde was despaidied toHoUaudon the prince ta«|^t him to expect a eeoond baltlcr 

the 12th of Angnst (Danby, 2^2. Dalrymple, 11. and a coattnoation of the war. Daitby's I«Mers» 

1 90 ), and it is cerUm'that the first intimation of 232, 233. 256. 296. 
the plot was given to the king on the following ^2) Ufwnont, vii. 3S2. 363. 376. 
day. From the letters of Danby and the Dnke of 
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from rollowing their advice by denying him the necessary supplies. 
In truth, the jealousy of the two parties was so deeply rooted, their 
strength in the house of commons so nearly balanced, that the 
powers of government became paralysed, and the crown of England 
lost its legitimate influence in the counsels of Europe. 

From continental politics the reader must now divert his atten- 
tion to one of the most extraordinary occurrences in our domestic 
history, the imposture generally known by the appellation of 
Oates's plot ; an imposture which, brought forward in a time of 
popular discontent, and supported by the arts and declamations of a 
numerous parly, goaded the passions of men to q state of madness, 
and seemed for a while to extinguish the native good sense and hu- 
manity of the English character. 

Its author and hero was Titus Gates, alias Ambrose, the son of 
a ribbon-weaver, who, exchanging the loom for the bible, distin- 
guished himself as an anabaptist minister during the government of 
Cromwell, and became an orthodox clergyman on the restoration 
of the ancient dynasty. Titus was sent to Cambridge, took orders, 
and officiated as curate In several parishes, aiid as chaplain on board 
of a man-of-war ; but all these situations he successively forfeited 
in consequence of his misconduct, of reports attributing to him 
unnatural propensities, and of the odium incurred by two malicious 
prosecutions, in each of which his testimony upon oath was dis- 
proved to the satisfaction of the jury. Houseless and penniless, 
Gates applied for relief to the compassion of Br. Tonge, rector of 
St. Michael's in Wood-street, a man in whom weakness and cre- 
dulity were combined with a disposition singularly mischievous and 
astute. Tonge had proclaimed himself an alarmist : his imagina- 
tion was haunted with visions of plots and conspiracies ; and he 
deemed it a duty to warn his countrymen by quarterly publications 
against the pernicious designs of the Jesuits (1). In Gates he found 
an apt instrument for his purpose ; and, as the example of Luzancy 
held out a powerful invitation to informers against the catholics, 
it was arranged between them, that the indigent clergyman should 
feign himself a convert to the catholic faith, and under that cover 
should seek to worm himself into the more secret councils of his 
instructors. He was reconciled by a priest of the name of Berry (2), 
w ^^'^ obtained for the neophyte a place in the college under the ad- 
ministration of the English Jesuits at Yalladolid in Spain. But the 
habits of Gates accorded not with the discipline of a college, and 
after a trial of five months he was disgracefully expelled. By the 

(l ) *' As all a man of my rank could do, I re- (2) Berry, alias Hatchinsoo, was first a clergy- 

" soWcd to oppose yearly and quarterly, if pos- nuiu oftiM established church, then a Jesuit, next 

" sible, some small treatises in print to alarm a secular priest, afterwards a proteslant and 

" and awaken his majesty and these houses." curate of Oerkiug, and, laJt of all, a s<>cond time 

Tonge's information to the house of commons, in catholic It was generally understood that he was 

L'E:itrauge, Brief History, ii. 53- deranged. 
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adviee or Tonge he mado a second application ; his (ears and pro* oct. so. 
Hiises subdued Ihe reluctance of the profincial ; and the repentani 
sinner was received into the college at St Omer. But Oales was still Dec. to. 
unable to govern his unruly disposition \ again he suffered his real 
character to pierce the flimsy cover which his hypocrisy had thrown 
over it ; and his petition to be admitted into the novitiate was an- 
swered by a peremptory order for his expulsion. From St. Omer he a- »• 
repaired a second time to his patron : but the information which jwlaa. 
he had been able to glean from the reports current among his fellow 
students was scanty and uncertain ; and the only thing of seeming 
Importance which he could communicate was the bare fact, (hat 
several Jesuits had, in the month of April, held a private meeting 
in London. On (his foundation, however frail and slender as it was, 
the two projectors contrived (o build a huge superstructure of ma- 
lice and fiction. The meeting was in reality the usual triennial coq- 
gregation of the order : they represented it as an extraordinary 
consult for a particular purpose : it was composed of the provincial, 
and the thirty-nine eldest members : they introduced into it almost 
every Jesuit with whose name Oates was acquainted : it had been 
held with much secrecy, but imprudently enough, in Ihe duke of 
York's palace at St. James's (1) ; they fixed it at an inn in the Strand, 
the former inmates of which were no longer to be discovered : it . 
had for its object the nomii^tion of the treasurer, and the arrange- 
ment of the internal concerns of the society ; they described it 
as a consultation on the most eligible means of assassinating the 
king, and of subverting by force (he protestant religion. In support 
of this fable they subsequently invented an immense mass of con- 
firmatory evidence, detailing the conveyance of treasonable letters, 
the subscription of monies, the distribution of offices, and the pre- 
paration of a military force ^ and when the narrative (so it was Aug. i. 
afterwards termed } had assumed the proper shape, it was written 
in Greek characters by Oates, then copied in English characters by 
Tonge, and lastly communicated under a promise of secrecy to 
one Kirkby, who, having been occasionally employed in the royal 
laboratory, was personally known to the king (2). 

On the 13th of August, at the moment when Charles was pre- Aug. 13. 
paring to walk in the park, Kirkby stepped forward, and in an 
under tone begged him not to separate from the company, because 
his life was in danger. The alarming intelligence made no sensible 
alteration in the royal manner ; but it led to a private interview in 
the evening, when Tonge attended with a copy of ^' the narrafive,'' 

(1) Reresby, 105. ** and gorernment of bis sacred majesty, disco- 

(3) L'Estrange, Brief flibtory» ii. 81. 91. 101. " Tering the cbeife lyes and* contradictions con* 

102. Tbe ShanKner Sbamm'd, p. 8. Preface to '*tained in the narrative of Titos Oates, 

Tooge's Aoyal Martyr Castlemaine's Apology, " M.DC.LXXX.," Trith an Appendix of twenty 

S7. 63. "Vindication of tbe Inglisb Catholiks attestations or aifidarits; and Floms AngIo*Ba- 

** from tbe pretended .conspim^ against, tbe life ▼aricns, Lcodii, 1685, p. 93- 900. 

VII. . 27 
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divided inio forty-three articles, and was immediately referred by 
the kiog to the lord-treasorer ; to whose inquiries be replied liial 
the original narrative bad been thrust under the door of his cham- 
ber ; that he knew not the aullipr, but was possessed of a due, 
which might lead to the discovery ; and that he would endeavour 
to learn the residence of Pickering and honest William who Imd 
undertaken to assassinate the king, or would point out their persons 
when they were walking, according to their custom, in the park. 
The coldness with which the discovery was received goaded the 
Aug. 17. projectors to new eiiertions : additional articles were sent in; the 
Aug. 30. days when the assassins might be apprehended at Windsor were 
named \ and eieuses, to account for their nonnippearaace, were 
Aug. 23. successively framed. By this time Charles had become incredulous ; 
he laughed at the simplicity of Baid>y ; and when that minister soli- 
cited permission to lay the narrative before the privy council, has* 
lily exclaimed, ^^No, not even before my brother! It would only 
'^ create alarm, and may perhaps put the design of murdering me 
'' into the head of some individual, who otherwise would never 
'^ have entertained such a thought (1)." 

Danby had insisted on the inspection of some of the numerous 
papers mentioned in the informatioii. Alter repeated evasions, he 
was lokl that a packet, containing treasonadble letters, vtroutd on a 
certain day arrive at the postp-office. ^dressed to iiedingfdd, the 
Ang. 31 confessor to the duke of York. To intercept it, the lord treasurer 
hastened to Windsor; but found the letters already in possession 
of the king : for BedingfeM had previously received them, and 
under the persuasion that thej were forgeries, had delivered them 
to the duke. A rigorous examination took place. One was evidently 
written by the same person who had penned the information pre- 
sented to the king by Tonge: the similarity of the other four, 
though in a feigned hand, plainly showed that they must have been 
the work of odq individual. In addition, they ail presented the same 
absence of punctuation, the same peculiarities of spelling and Ian* 
guage, and the same ignorance of the real names of the supposed 
writers and their friends, though they purported to come fk-om five 
different persons of good education, writing some firom London, 
and others from St. Omer. It was impossii^ fo doubt of the 
imposture, or of the ofilce to which the letters had been forged (2). 



(1) Brief Hist. 1^. Echard, 947. Vindication, William Joues, the attorney-general, w 
). Kirkby's •« Compleat and True Narrative/' order for him to make «« a state of the evi< 



with an 

20. Kitkby's •« Compleat and True Narrative/' order for him to make ** a state of the evidence." 

with Danby's impartial state of bis case, and his ffis remark on the letters is singular. " If they 

}>lea in the journals of the house of lords, xiii, *• can be so proved as to be b^ieved to be lh« 

538. " hands of the several persons by whom they are 

(2) See the letters in L'Eslrange (Observator, ** said to be written, they do fully make out the 

ii. 150, tSI. 1S3, 153, and Brief Hist. ii. 7) : *' guilt of the writers, and do much confirm all 

^jIso James ( Memoirs), i. 517->Si9, The fraud « tEhe rest that hath been deposed by Mr. Oles.... 

was so manifest, that the crown hiwyers thought ** but againM the truth of tiie said letters there 

it proper to suppress the letters at the trials which ** are many objections, some irom the prnotters, 

followed. 0» October idth, the letters, together *f others f;x>m the letters themselves, and the way 

viththe other documents^ were laid before sir " of th«ir coming to light ; liie«paitJ«tftiw 
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SooD after the Iransmissioo of these letters, Oates and Tonge, ^"v^- ^< 
under the pretence of coocealmeDt and security, repaired to the 
lodgifigs of Kirkby at Yauxhall. That dupe repeatedly attended at 
court, and presented himself before the king ; but Charles, who 
had already formed his opinion of the plot, invariably passed him 
by without notice. It was not, however, the intention of the pro- 
jeciors to suffer the discovery to be buried in silence. Distrusting ^p^'G- 
the intention of the council, Oates made affidavit to the truth, first 
of the original narrative of forty-three, and then to the improved sept.97. 
edition, of eighty-<Mie articles, in the presence of sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey. That magistrate, surprised to discover in the list of 
conspiraiors the name of his friend Colen^an, revealed the secret 
to him, and Coleman immediately communicated it to the duke 
of York (1). 

^amos had already persuaded himself that this pretended plot, 
if not originally devised, would subsequently be employed, for 
the purpose of excluding him from the succession ; aqd on that 
account had repeatedly conjured his brother to bring the informer 
before the council, and (o institute a strict inquiry^into the truth or 
falsehood of his testimony. Hitherto Charles, through his love of 
ease, ,ai)d apprehension of the consequences, had refused his con- 
sent ; and (which seemed more surprising) Danby himself con- 
4;urred in praising the resolution of the sovereign. But the duke 
entertained no doubt that the real object of the treasurer was to 
suppress all knowledge of the plot till the ' meeting of parliament, 
and then to call for an inquiry into its existence, that he might 
divert the attention of the two houses from the impeachment which 
was »till hanging over his head. The affidavit^ of Oates confirmed 
his suspicions : he renewed his arguments and entreaties, and 
Charles with much rductance ordered Tonge to produce the fprmer 
before the privy council. 

At the appointed hour Oates appeared in a clerical gown and a 
pew suit of clothes procured for the occasion. The assurance with sopi.28. 
which he dehvered his narrative imposed on many of bis hearers. 
Ue staled 1. that the order of the Jesuits had undertaken to reesta- 
blish the catholic rdigion in the British dominions by rebellion and 
bloodshed : i. thai their plan of operation comprised Ireland, where 
some of them were employed in organizing an insurrection and 
massacre ; Scotland, where others, under the disguise of Came- 
ronian ministers, opposed the establishment of episcopacy ; Hol- 
land, where a third party sought to raise the adherents of France 

• / 

'* thereof, as they are many, and some resulting peatedly asscrtM to the court that, whoever 

" from the inapectkra of the letters themselves, doubted of the existence of the plot, must be 

" so 1 doubt not but the same are fully re- an eneiiny to the king, and the rdigion of his 

" membered by your majesty." Brief Hist. ii. country ! 

5t 6. Yet the man, who came to this bme and (t) Kirkby's ** Compleat and True Narratire," 

impotent conclusion, not only did not allow the Sept. 2. 5. 7> 8, 9> 27. 

prisoners the LcneGt cf sueh objections, but re- 
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agaiost the prince of Orange ; and England, where a fourth was 
plotting (he assassination of (lie king, and not of the king only, 
but also of his brother, if the duke should prove unwilling to 
join in the aUempt : 3. that they were in no want of pecuniary 
resources : for they had 100,000/. in bank, were in (he yearly 
receipt of 60,000/. in rents, and had obtained from Leshee (La 
Chaise), the confessor to the French king, a donation of 10,000/., 
and from de Gorduba, the provincial of New Castile, the promise 
of an equal sum towards the accomplishment of this holy under- 
taking : 4. that in March last a man named honest William, and 
Pickering, a lay brother, were repeatedly commissioned to shoot 
the king at Windsor ; and that, (he failure being attribuied to ne- 
gligence, the first had received a severe. reprimand, the second 
twenty lashes on the bare back : 5. that on the 24th of April a grand 
consult of Jesuits from all parts met at the White Horse tavern in 
the Strand, to determine on (he most eligible method of taking 
(he king's life ^ that three sets of assassins were provided, the 
two persons already mentioned, two Benedictine monks, Coniers 
and Anderton, and four Irishmen of unknown names, procured 
and instructed by Fogarty ; and that in addition the reward of 
10,000/., and subsequently of 15,000/., had been offered to Wake- 
man, the queen's physician, if he would poison the king. Of Wake- 
inan's answer he was indeed ignorant ; but had heard that he gave 
his assent, and had frequently seen him since that period in the 
company of Jesuits : 6. that he had arrived at the knowledge of 
the conspiracy by (he following contrivance. His feigned conversion 
had so far won for him (he confidence of the supieriors of (he order, 
(hat (hey sent him in the first place with letters to the Jesuits at 
Yalladolid, which letters he had the curiosity to open and peruse 
at Burgos. From Yalladolid he proceeded on a similar mission 
lo Madrid, returned thence through Yalladolid to England, was 
sent back lo St. Omer, accompanied the fathers from St. Omer to 
the grand consult, went with them again to St. Omer, and returned 
with new instructions to England : on all which occasions, so great 
was the trust reposed in his faith and honesty, that the contents oi 
the papers which he carried were communicated to him by his em- 
ployers : 7. that since his return he had learned, that the Jesuits 
were the projectors of the fire of London in 1666, and had spent 
seven hundred fire-baUs in nourishing the conflagration , but, to 
indemnify themselves, had carried off one thousand carats of dia- 
monds, and made a clear profit of 14,000/. -, that this success 
had encouraged them lo set fire to Southwark iq 1676, by which 
they had gained 2,000/. above their expenses, ar^d that they had . 
now under consideration a plan for the burning of Westminster, * 
Wapping, and the ships in (he river : 8. that the pope by a very 
recent bull had already appointed certain individuals, whom he 
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named, to a]l ihe bishoprics and digniiies in the chtirch of England, 
under the persuasion that by the murder of the king the cnlholiief 
religion would rise to its former ascendency : and lastly that he 
had already made oath to the truth of this information ''in the 
'' whole and every particular thereof before sir Edmondbury God^ 
frey (1). 

While Gates was reading this long and alarming narrative, the 
members of the council gazed in astonishment on each other. The 
facts, which it detailed, appeared so incredible, the means by which 
they had come to the knowledge of the informer were so devoid of 
probability, and the character which he gave of himself exhibited 
such traits of baseness and dishonesty, that his hearers were be- 
wildered and amazed. The duke of York hesitated not to pronounce 
it a most impudent imposture : but others contended that no man 
in his senses would come forward with a tale so startling and por- 
tentous, unless he could support it by proof; that, although it 
were embellished with fiction, it might have a foundation in reality ^ 
and that it was the duty of the royal advisers, in a matter of such 
concernment, to sift out the truth from the falsehood, with which 
it had been mixed and confounded. Oates was asked to produce 
documentary evidencis in confirmation of his testimony. He had 
been trusted with a multitude of treasonable letters at difiTerent 
times : his- only object was to delect and defeat the conspiracy : 
undoubtedly then hfe must have secured some of these papers as 
evidence against the traitors. He confessed, however, that he stood 
there without a single document -, but promised to produce evidence 
in abundance if he might be furnished with warrants and officers 
to arrest the persons, and seize the papers of the individuals whom 
he had accused. To this proposal the council gave its assent. 

The next mornhig the inquiry was resumed in presence of the s«pt.2i?. 
king. To the objections urged against the authenticity of the 
Windsor letters, Oates ingeniously replied, that such was the 
practice of the' Jesuits ; they wrote in feigned hands, and with 
orthographical errors. Their accomplices were acquainted with the 
artifice, and it supplied the writers with a pretence of forgery, if 
the letters were intercepted or discovered. Charles desired that he 
might be told toSd^scribe Don Juan, to whom, according to his 
narrative, he had been introduced at Madrid ; and Oates without 
hesitation replied, that he was a tall, spare, and swarthy man. The 
king turned to his brother, and smiled ; for b6th knew from per- 
sonal acquaintance that Don Juan was low of stature, and fair of 
complexion. '' And where," said Ghalles, "did you see La Chaise 
"pay down the 10,000/.?" He replied with equal readiness, in 
the house of the Jesuits close to the Louvre. "Man," exclaimed 

(l) True Nitrrative of the Horrid Plot and Conspiracy, elc. LondoBj 1679 L. Journ xiii. 
313. Sute Trials, vi. 1434. 
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the monarch, provokM at his effrontery, '^ the Jesuits ha^e no 
^' house within a mile of the Louvre (1) ! '' 

The credit of the informer was now gone, unless he could sup^ 
port it by the discoyeries to be made from the pafiers wfaieh he had 
seized. Much was expected ft-om those of Hareourt, the proTioeiai 
of the Jesuits. They consisted of a cipher, of an immense collection 
of letters, of books of aceount, and of the acts of the very congre- 
gation which Oates had denounced : but among them no trace of 
the plot could be discovered ; not so much as a passage U> whjch 
the ingenuity of the lawyers could give thesemhianceof an allusion 
to the treason in questioii (2). Fortunately for the informer, it was 
otherwise with the papers of Coleman, the son of a clergy maa in 
Suffolk, who had embraced the catholic flilth, and was appointed 
secretary to the duchess of York. The man was vain of his abilities, 
oKpensive in hia habits, ^nd solicitous to acquire the reputation of 
a person of consequence. To extricate himself from hb pecuniary 
embarrassments, he sought to procure money from Louis XIY.^ 
in 1675, by offering his services in favour of the catholic religion 
to father la Chaise, the confessor of that monarch, and in 1667, by 
another offer to father St. Germain to prevent a rupture between 
the two crowns, i^hich he represented as a natural consequence of 
the marriage of the princess Mary. In both these attempts M 
failed : but he was more successful with the bankers, whose money 
had been shut up in the exchequer, from Whom he drew 3,500/. 
under pretence of procuring for them some parliamentary security; 
With three successive ambassadors f^om France, whom he supplied 
at a stipulated price with daily information of the proceedings to 
parliament; and in particular during the last session with BarlHon, 
from whom he procured 2,5002. for the purpose of strengthening 
the French interest in the two houses. Though James frequently 
reprimanded him for his busy intriguing disposition, he persisted 
in his course : his table was frequented by many of the Whig 
members while the parliameht was sitling ; and the '^ fanatics '' at a 
distance received from him weekly ''news-letters,'' reflecting so 
severely on the ambition of Louis, and the measures of the English 
government, that Charles ordered the duke to dismiss him from the 
service of the duchess. Luzancy had formerly accused him before 
the council : but he faced and silenced ttie informer; and it was 
perhaps this success which induced him abo to despise the deposi'- 
tion of Oates. But on the seizure of his papers he asked the advioe 

(i) iun(BB (lliBiilbin), i. S20. Macpher. i. 87. (l) Floras Anglo-BaTartcas, p. 100. IVo of 

<* Tbe king told me, tbat he took it to be some the letters were» however, selected, and Me to 

" artifice, and that he did not believe one word be found in the journals of the house of com- 

*' of the whole story." Reresby, 6T. Wknetbe mons (Nov. 2). In one occurs the word ** de- 

com|»iler of the Memoirs of James refers to the " sign," in the other <' patents." It was explain- 

writmgs of that monarch, 1 shall, as I have done ed, (and the explanation is conBrmed by the 

abore, add the word (Memoirs), because sudi context,) that the first referred to the design of 

passages arc of higher authority than the other hoUUng the congregation, the other to the pa^ 

parts of that work. tents of appointment to oflices in the order. 
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Of the duke or York, who replied, that if he had written any thing 
illegal, or even suspicious^ be had belter conceal himself; otherwise 
bis spontaneous appearance before the council would be taken as a 
proof oCbis inoocence. He chose the latter, and became the first 
victim sacrificed to the perjuries of the informer and the prejudices 
of the nation (1). 

The fact was that, among several loose papers in a neglected 
drawer, had been found copies of Coleman's foreign correspondence 
in the years 1675 and 1676* There w«sin it much to prove the 
restless and Intriguing spirit of the man : but that which chiefly 
attracted the notice of the council was a proposal from him to la 
Cbaise that Louis should furnish Coleman and his friends with the 
sum of 20,000/. to be employed by them for certain purposes 
equally conducive (o the interest of France and of the catholic 
church* There was indeed no visible connexion between this pro- 
posal and the plot brought forward by Oates ^ for the purposes spe^ 
cifiedin the letl^ were the restoration of the duke to his place of 
lord high admiral, and the establislment of liberty of conscience. 
But this was accompanied with expressions calculated to awaken 
suspicion. ^'Success/' he maintained, ^^ would give the greatest 
'^ Mow lo the protestant r^igion that it had reoeived since its birth." 
. . . . ^^ They had a mighty work on their hands^ no less than the 
'' conversion of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter sub- 
'^ duing of a pestilent herety, which had so long domineered ovei^ 
'^ graat part of the northern world.'' To acdol and dbpas^onate 
inquirer, acquainted with the state Of parties at the time, this lan- 
guage would have appeared a mere rhetorical flourish, employed 
^y the intriguer to interest in favour of his project the zeal of the 
old priest whom he addressed : but jealousy had been provoked by 
the disclosures of Oates; more, it was suspected, might lurk under 
the words than immediately struck the eye : the great work men^ 
tioned by Coleman might be the commencement of the conspiracy 
-which had been denounced ; the two ends of the chain were already 
in sight, and it was possible that the discovery of more of the cor- 
re^ondence might supply the link by which they were connected. 
Under this impression Coleman ims committed to prison, where he 
found for his companions in captivity most of the individuals named 
in. the deposition of the informer (2). 

It was (Piously the interest of the king to bring the inquiry to 

a speedy termination, that of Ns minister to protract it till the 

meeting of parliament': because, if it were then pending, it would 

infallibly be taken up by the countrj party. Charles foresaw thai 

they woald employ it as an additional weapon of offence against his 

(l) For Ihis accuunt of Coleman, see James 7. Dalrymple, ii. 199. 201 3l4. Macpher,i. 82. 
( Memoirs), i, 533. C. Joiirn, 1678, Oct. 3f , Jfov. < Brief Hist. i. 144- Burnet, ii. 94. 

(2)C. Journ.Oct. 31. 
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brother, while Danby hoped lo convert it into a shield oT defence 
for himself against the impeachment with which he was threatened. 
At the beginning of October, when the Icing was accustomed to 
spend a fortnight at Newmarket, the dukes of York and Lauderdale 
conjured him to remain at Whitehall, and to prefer his duty to his 
pleasures : but ihe opposite advice of the lord treasurer was most 

0(1.2. palataUe to the indolent monarch ; and he departed with the court 
to Newmarket, leaving strict orders with Danby to prosecute the 
investigation with the utmost expedition, orders which ihat minister 
was careful to disobey (1) 

Hitherto nothing had transpired to connect the informers with 
any party io the stale ; but subsequent events induced many to look 
upon them as mere puppets, whose motions were regulated by (he 
invisible hand of some master artist. That artist was supposed to 
be the earl of Shaftesbury ; of whom, whether he were or were 
not the real parent of the imposture, this at least is certain, that he 
look it under his protection from its birth, and nursed it with s(^ 
dtude till it arrived at matuHity. In conjunction with his political 
associates, he watched the progress of ttie alarm excited by the fre- 
quent meetings of the council, and the numerous arresls of (he 
supposed conspirators ] converied with consummate art every suc- 
ceeding event into a conflrmation of the plot, and gradually con- 
trived, by inflaming the passions, to assume the most extraordinary 
control over (he Judgment, of the peq^e. 

It chanced that during the absence of the court, Godfrey before 
whom Gates had made his affidavit, was missing from his family. 
IVom his Dither, who died by bis own hands, Godfrey had inhe- 
rited a melancholy temperament ^ and after the apprehension of his 

^^ 13* friend Coleman, was observed to labour under great depression of 
spirits. On the 12th of October, having settled his accounts, and 
burnt a large mass of papers, he left his home at an early hour, 
and was met in different parts of the town during ihe day, walking 
with a hurried pace, and apparently inattentive to all that was pass- 
ing around him (2) . That very evening it was rumoured that he 
had been murdered by the papists ; and five days later his dead 

Oct. 17. body was discovered among some stunted bushes In a dry ditch on 
Primrose-hill. It rested on Ihe knees, breast, and left side of the 
face : a short sword had been thrust with such violenee through 
the heart, that the point protruded a few inches beyond Ihe back : 
Us cane was fixed upright on the bank, his gloves Uiy near it on 
the grass, and his rings remained on his fingers, his money in his 

(l) James (Memoirs,) i. 545,6. Temple, ii. lowdas he pleases a gainst popery, and think io 

4T(. " He fancyed b^ the heipe of his pretended put himself at the bead of tbe inot, I will cry a 

coDspiracie, and crying out agaiust popery, be uote lowder, and soone take bis place ; which he 

shoald paia for a pilbr of the draich, and ward failed not to make good." James (Memoirs,) i. 

the blow which he foresaw was falling on his 546. 

shoulders ; but my lord Shaftesbury, lAo soon (2) Sfc the affidavits in Brief History, iii. 1 76 

found out his drift, sayd, l«c the treasurer cry as —183. ^99—3 10 • 
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purse. Tbe eiiraction of the sword was ToUowod by a copious dis- 
eberge of biood from the wound *^ and, when the body was un«- 
dressed, a deep purple crease appeared round the neck (1). In 
these circumstances the question to be determined was, whether 
Godfrey bad flillen by his own hand, in which case the tightness of 
the collar would satisfactorily account for discoloration of the neck, 
or had been first strangled, and afterwards stabbed by the murde* 
rers, to induce a belief that he was the author of his own death. 
After an inquiry of two days before the coroner the latter opinion oet. a. 
was adopted by the Jury, but chiefly on the authority of two sur^ 
geons, whose testimony betrays their profound ignorance of (he 
phenomena consequent on sudden and Tiolent death. Eton at the 
time, the verdict was deamed so unsatisfactory, that other medical 
practitioners solicited permission to open the body : but to this the 
brothers of the deceased made the most determined opposition. 
They were aware that a return of felo de $e would deprive them 
of the succession to bis estate, and on that account had laboured 
duriqf; the whole investigation to impress a contrary persuasion on 
tbe minds of the jurors (2). 

The result of tbe inquest imparted the stamp of authority to the 
reports previously in circulation. It was no longer safe to deny 
that Godfrey had been murdered, and nnirdered by the papists. 
He had indeed always shown himself their steadfost friend, and had 
recently given to the accused the first notice of their danger. But 
the absence of any sufficient motive for the crime was considered 
of little moment *, and no man ventured to argue the question, 
when the least intimation of dissent was taken as a proof of con- 
scious guilt. The body, instead of being speedily deposited in the 
grave, was carried in public procession to the former habitation of oct. 20. 
the deceased \ the doors were thrown open during two days ; and 
the populace were invited to gaze on the mSingled remains of the 
protestant martyr. The sight inflamed their passions, and prepared 
their minds to believe in the bloody designs attributed to the pa-r 
pists ) individual murders, a general massacre, the burning of the 
city» and the blowing up of Whitehall were hourly expected ; and 
the precautions employed by the magistwtes, the multiplication of 
the guards, the frequent consultations at the Guildhall, served to 
nourish the excitement and delusion (3). 

It was at this moment, when the public phrenzy had reached its ot.t.31. 
height, that Charles met his parliament after the prorogation. The 
presence of his forces in Flanders had procured for Spain more 
favourable e»nditions, but had entaiied at the same time an enor- 
mous expense on the English government. The supply so lately 
voted was exhausted ; the ordinary revenue of the next year had 

(1) Ibid. I»7— 99. 212.236- 364^3Ti. Com- (2) Brief History, 335— 337.242— 250< 257. 

pareth«iewithSUteTriftls, Tii. 134. (3) Burnet, ii. 154- " 
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been already aalieipated ; and it was become equally ii^racUcable 
wilhout addiUonal pecuniary aid lo disband Ihe army or to keep it 
00 foot. Tbis was tbe ehier subject wbicb Ihe king in his speecb 
sought k) impress on ihe attention of the two bouses. To the plot 
he made only an incidents allusioO) stating it to be bis intention to 
leave the guilt or innocence of the accused lo the investigation of 
the ordinary courts of law. Such, however, was not the plan either 
of tbe popular leaders, or of his own minisier. Under their gui- 
dance both houses, forgetting tbe king's reoommendataon, listened 
with astonishment to the narratives of Oates and Tonge.; and, as ir 
their own eiistence, that of tbe sovereign, and of the nation vrare at 
stake, they plaoed guards in tbe cellars under the bouse of par- 
liament, extorted from Charles a prodaomHon that all catholics, not 
bousebolden, should quit London, prevailed on htm to remove a 
Scottish regiment to tbe distance of forty miles from the capital^ 
petitioned for tbe dismissal of every papist twm bis domestic ser- 
vice, conjured bim to be careful that his meals were prepared by 
none but orthodox cooks, and appointed committees to purspe the 
pretended conspiracy through all its secret and numerous ramiS^ 
cations (1). By these proceedings the inquiry was taken out of the 
bands of tbe government, and in a great measure transferred to 
those of Shaftesbury, and a commiltee appointed by the lords. Sbai^ 
tesbury was always at his post, receiving infer mattons, granting war- 
rants for searches and arrests, examining and committing prisoners, 
and issuing instructions to tbe officers, informers, and Jailors, fiul 
his zeal proved loo industrious to cseape suspicion. By many he 
was said to be actuated by a very questionable motive, (he desire 
not of discovering the truth, but of establishing the credit, of (he 
plot. The popular delirium had given to his party an ascendency 
in the two houses, which they could not otherwise have acquired^ 
and that he might keep tbis alive, and direct it in accordance with 
bis own views, he cared little to what perjuries he might give 
occasion, or what blood he might oause to be shed. 
ikt. 23. Oates, at his examinatton before the commons, made a most 
important addition to his previous testimony. He informed the 
house that Oliva, general of the Jesuits, had, by authority from 
the pope, elready appointed to all the great offices of state, and 
to the chief commands in the army, both in England and Ire- 
land ^ that many, of the patents of appointment had been seen 
by him, or passed through his hands ; that the office of lord chan- 
cellor had been conferred on lord Arundell, of lord tceasurer 
on (be earl of Powis, of commander-in-cbief on lord Belasyse, 
of lieutenant general on lord Pelre, of lord privy seal on sir 
William Godolphin, of secretary of s(ate on Ooleman, of major- 

(1) L. Journ. 991- SOL 301, 304. 305,306, 309, 308, 300. U%. 391' 335. 354. C. Jouni. 
Oct. 23, 24, 25, 30. 28. 30; Mov. l, 2. 
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general on sir Francis Radcliffe, and of adJatanUgeneral on Lam-* 
bert, viho had formerly distinguished himself in the sertice of tlie 
commoQwealth. These constituted the new government for Eng- 
land. In Ireland the chandeilorship was given to Peter Talbot, the 
chief command of the forces to Richard Talbot^ the rank of lieu-^ 
imiant^general to the visGOORt Moontgarret; and the inferior c^- 
ficea were parcelled out among their friends and dependents. In 
Ibis selection there was much to ^hake the confidence of fhose 
wbo possessed any knowledge of the parties, because several of 
the latter, from age, or infirmity, or characto, were incapable 
of executing the difllM*ent employments to wMch they had been 
appointed. But such objections weighed not with ttie commons : 
tbey sent fbr the lord chief Justice, and instructed him to isirae 
warrants for the apprehension of all the individuals named in 
the information. In other circumstances the lords would havte 
interfered in defence of their privileges i now every mlKor con- 
sideration was sacrificed to the safety of the state; and the earl 
of Powis, the viscount Staflbrd, the lords Petre, Arundelft|> and 
Belasyse were committed to the Tower (1). 

The first biH introduced in the house of commons was the o^t. 23. 
favourite measure of the popular party, &6 test for the exelu- 
sion of all catholics, and consequently of the duke of York, both 
from parliament and from the presence of the sovereagn* It pro^ 
)po9tA to enact, 1. that 00 persan should presume to sit or vole 
la either house of parliament, or namti a praxyto- vote for bim in 
the house of lords, unless he had previously, in presence of the 
house, taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and sub- 
iscribed the declaration that the worship of the church of Rome 
is idolatrous, under the penalty of a fine of 5002., and of ^idiiHty 
to sise in any court of law or equity^ to receive any legaey or 
deed of glR, or to act in any manner as guardian, execulor, or 
administrator ^ 2. that ev^y unqualified peer and conrnioiier iUnd 
popish recusant, coming into the house or presence of the king, 
should be liable to the same penally, unless in the next term 
he should take the same oaths, and subscribe tbe^^ime deda- 
ration in the court of chancery, in forkner stiamns this MH 
had repeatedly miscarried : but now, under the auspices of Titus 
Gates, it could not fail of suocess. Day after day that infornier 
was called in to inflame the passtoas of the members by nem 
disclosares ; every speaker sought to give proof of his loyally and 
orthodoxy by the display of hostility to IHe papisti; and the 
bill passed through the house without opposition, when oppo- oct. 28. 

(1) L. Jottm. 399. 308> 800. 3l 1, 3S7. C, Joorn. orders, and had, in the hearlug of Oales, wished 

^^ct. 23i S4> 25> 9S> llie ttext day Oates accused success to the plot that he might gratify his re- 

tbeearlof Castlemaine, that having obtained a venge. Castlcmaine was sent to the Tower, but 

^livorce from his wife on account of aduhery acquittedonhistrial. See his Manifesto, 7. 10'46. 
Nvilh the king, he was now a Jesuit in priest's 
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81(100 ewM lead only (o the forfeiture of cliaracler, perhaps of 
liberty aod Hfe (1). 

The noment the test was traDsmitted to the lords, care was 
taken to add new fuel to the flame by the communication to 
the house of Coleman's letters. The offensite ei^pressions and the 
objectionable aims of that busy intriguer were taken for those 
of the whole body to which he had joined himself; and his con- 
stant use of the duke's name provoked a general belief, that he had 
acted by the instructions, or^t least with the connivance, of that 
prince. James, indeed, positively denied, and commissioned his 
friends to deny bf his authority, all coni^ction betwieen him 
and Coleman; and Coleman himself at his examination faintly 
acquitted the duke : but the conduct of each was attributed to 
the necessity of his situation^ and both houses voted a resolu- 
Oct. SI. lion that ^' there had been and still was a damnable and hellish plot 
^- contrived and carried on by the popish recusants for the as- 
^^ sassinaling and murdering the king, and for subverting the 
^' gCMrernment, and rooting out and destroying the protestant reli- 
" gion (2)." 

To add to the impression made by the publication of this vote, it 
was accompanied with the funeral of the flrst supposed victim 
of the conspiracy. God^y perished on the 12th of October : 
on the 3tst his corpse was bOrne in procession to the grave. 
Aa it passed from firidewdl to St. Martin's-in-the-fields, it was 
preceded by seventy-two clergymen in their gowns ; and followed 
by more than a thousand gentlemen in mourning, many of them 
members of parliament. In the pulpit appeared Dr. Lloyd, the 
rector of the parish, between two men of powerful limbs and 
determined aspect, habited as clergymen, and stationed tor his 
protectiott against the designs of the papists. He took for his 
text the passage, ^' As a man falleth before the wicked, so fellest 
^^ thou;''<*-and undertook to prove that Godfrey bad been the 
victim of his attachment to protestantism, and must have been 
murdered on that account by its enemies. From (his mournful 
but exciting spectacle the cr^^wd returned to their homes, breathing 
vengeance against the assassins, and extolling Gates as ^^ the 
^^ saviour of his country ; '' his fictions, absurd and incredible as^ 
they must appear to the thinking reader, were received without 
hesitation ; and mm of every class suffered themselves to be 
agitated with the apprehension of dangers, the more alarming 
to the imagination, b^ause they were wrapt in mystery, and ex- 
pected from unknown and invisible foes (3). 

(t) C. Jonrn. Oct. 23« 24, 25, 26. 38- It is re> out the aid of the dissenters the oountrj party 

markable that this bill omitted the obliffation of bad no prospect of aooomplishiug their purpose, 

receivingtheaacrament in the estaUished church, (2) C. Jfourn. Oct. 28- 30* 31. L. Journ- xiii. 

which was required as a qualification for taking 383. Rcresby, 67. 

office. The reasoo is evident It would have re. (3) Echard, 950- North, 204. Reresby, 67, 68 . 
moved the dissenters from parliament, and with- 
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Neither was the panic thus created local or momenlary. The 
measures "adopted by the government, in consequence of the 
addresses of parliament, served to give to it both diffusion and 
duration. In a short time the prisons in the metropolis con- 
tained two thousand suspected traitors ; the houses of the ca- 
tholics (even Ihal o( the earl marshal could not obtain exemption ) 
had been searched for iirms^ and all papists who refused the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, amounting almost to tMrty 
thousand individuals, were compelled to withdraw ten miles from 
Whitehall. For the security of the capital, posts were &%ed in 
the sireets, that chains might be thrown across on the flrst alarm ; 
the military, the trained bands, the volunteers, to the number 
of forty or fifly thousand, were occasionally kept all night under 
arms ; strong detachments occupied the most eligible post^ ; nu- 
merous patroles paraded the streets; the guards were doubled 
at the palace; batteries of field-pieces were planted for its protec- 
tion ; and the great gates were kept constantly closed, so that 
admission could be obtained only through the wicket. From the 
metropolis the alarm spread into the remotest parts of the country : 
the order for disarming the catholics was univetisally enforced ; 
lists, containing their names, ages, and occupations, were de- 
livered by the officers of each parish to the magistrates, and 
all were compelled either to take the oaths, or to give security for 
their good behaviour. Precautions so general and extraordinary 
were sufficient to conjure up terror in every breast : Charles 
alone preserved his tranquillity in the midst of excitement : he 
hesitated not to declare in every company his disftielief of the 
plot, and to lament that his subjects should suffer themselves 
to be made the dupes of a bold and brazened impostor (1). 

Encouraged by the state of the public mind, the popular leaders 
determined to throw off the mask, and to commence a direct 
attack on the duke of York. An address to exclude Inm from the ^*'^^* 
presence and the councils of the sover^gn was moved by lord 
Shaftesbury in the house of lords, by lord Russell in the house of 
commons. It was not that they charged him with any participation ««▼• *» 
in the plot : from that ground they had already been driven by 
Gates, who had declared at the bar of the house of lords that he 
believed the duke to be entirely ignorant of the design ; and, when 
he was ordered to denounce every individual cognizant of the con- 
spiracy, whatever the rank or station of that individual might be, 
had replied upon oath ''That he could name no other person 
'' than those whom he had named already (2).'' The charge of 
treason was therefore abandoned ; but they relied on the prejudice 

(i) See *<Les Conspirations d'Angieterre, ft Also Floras Anglo-Bavaricns, 116. lia]i ftml 

Cologo«, 1080." p. 33S. et s«q. The acconnt in Reresby, 67. 72. 
that work is written by a foreigner, who resided (2) L. Joarn. 309. 311. 389* 
iff London, and appears to have kept a diary. 
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excited agaiosl bin by the pttblicatioti of the letters ofGoleman, 
and contended thai liis presence ai court encouraged the papists 
to persevere, and proTed an obstacle to the adoption of those mea- 
sures which were requisite for tlie security of the protestant wor- 
ship. Charles openly expressed his indignation at this motion, 
and ordered his friends to oppose it with all their influence. In 
the house of lords th^ efforts were successful \ in the commons 
the debate was adjourned^ resumed, and again adjourned. But 
the pertinacity of the parly subdued the resolution of the monarch : 
he sought to escape from the contest; Me advised his brother to 
submit to a compromise, and to withdraw from the council while 
he remained at court : such a concession would mollify his enemies, 
and aid his friends in the support of his undoubted rights. It cost 
James a violent struggle before he would yield ; but he deemed it 
a duty to obey the will of the sovereign, and announced from his 
seat in the house of lords that he was no longer a member of the 

Nor. 9 council. Charles then called the two houses before him, and assured 
them that he was as ready as their hearts could desire to establish 
the security of the protestant religion, audio assent to any reason- 
able laws for thai purpose, provided that they did not trench on 
the rightful descent of the crown, nor on his own authority, nor 
on the just rights of his protestant sqpcessors. This speech was 
received with expressions of gratitude; and lord Russell imme- 
diately withdrew his motion* One part of it, the removal of the 
duke from the council, had been obtained ; the other part, his 
removal from the court, was included in the bill against popish 
recusants now pending in the house of lords (1). 

That 1)1)1, however, made but little progress. The lords in ge-r 
neral looked with jealousy on a measure which invaded the con- 
stitutional rights of the peerage (2), and would create a precedent 
which, on subsequent occasions, might be employed against other 

^Jl]l than catholic peers. To stimulate their indolence the commons, 
by repeated n>essages, reminded them thai on the adoption of the 
biU d^nded the safety of the king and kingdom, and of the pro- 
testant religion ; and Charles, weary of contending with clamour 
and intimidation, consented to sacrifice the rights of the other 

^ov !2o. lords, provided those of his brother were maintained. To the sur- 
prise of all men, on the third reading, when the rejection of the 
bill was generally anticipated, it passed without opposition, but 
\yith a proyi$o that its operation should not extend to his royal 
highness the duke of York. James, however, immediately entered 
his protest against it^ and n^as followed by the earls of Berkshire 
and Cardigan, and the lords Audley, Stourton, Hunsdon, and 
Teynham (3). 

(1) C. Journ. Nov. 9. James (Memoirs), i. 52i. (2) Sec the sUnding order iu the Lords' Jonr- 
J\crcsby, 70. Burnet, ii. 157. Pari. Hist. iv. J026. nals, xii. 673. 

(3) L. Journ. xiii. 365. C. Jouru. Nov, 11. 16- 
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' To the fK>(nilar leaders the exclusioa of the catholie peers was .a 
matter or unnor interest : their paramount object, the eioliision of 
the duke of York, had been defeated by the proviso. They re- 
solved, as a last k^esoorce, to throw it out in the bouse of commons, 
and to mark their sense of the condinst of the lords by the manner 
of the rejection. Sixteen members rose in succession to speak* in Nov 3t 
support of the amendment; before they could provoke an answer 
from the benches of their opponents. Walter was the first to move 
its r^ection : he was followed on the samo side by Meres and Gapel, 
and answered by sir Robert Howani. The debate grew warm : 
Jiigh words, and even blows, were exchanged by Ashe and Tre* 
lawney; and when sir William Coventry, deserting his party, 
contended that the duke was entitted to the indulgence, for his 
eminent services to the nati(Hi, he was put down with cries of 
"-' Coleman's tetters : remember Coleman's letters!'' Lord Cavendish 
closed the discussion. What were the reasons which recommended 
the proviso to (he adoption of the lords, he knew not; but fill he 
both knew them and approved of them, he wonid never be a party 
lo an enactment which should declare by authority of parliament 
that the king's brother was a papist. The question was then put, 
and, to the deep and bitter disappointment of the party, the proviso 
was carried by a majority ef two voices. Charles gave bis assent ^ov. 30. 
to the bill, but at the same time remarked ftat lie did it with re- 
l^wtence, and merely through deference to those 1^0 were alamied 
at the extraordinary excitement of the people (1). 

By this statute, which owed its enactment to the perjuries of an 
impostor, and the delusion of the nation, the cattiolic peers found 
themeelves, without any fault of theirs, deprived of the most va- 
luable privilege of the peerage, the right which they derived from 
their birth, of sitting and voting in the higher house of parliament 
Nor were they the only victims : the ui^ust proscription attacbed 
to their descendants during a lapse of one hundred and filly years. 
It was reserved ft>r a prince of the House of Brunswick, the fourth 
who swayed the sieieplre of tiiese realms, and an ^lightened and 
liberal parliament, to erase the foul blot ft*om tho stetute-foook, 
and by an act of tardy but prriseworthy justice to restore the 
eufterers to tlie exercise of their ancient but hereditary right8<2). 

Heresby, li. Mounoutb, to escape the necessity of Moseley* colonel Carlos, and Framcis Reynold 

nf Toting in favour of bis uncle, left the house of Carleton, in Bedfordshire, who had been 

before toe division, which gave James a fair instrumental in the preseKva^n of tbua king after 

opportunity of complaining to the king of his the battle of Worcester, should live as freely as 

son's conduct* and of observing that he was not any of his miget^'s ptot,eBtant subjects without 

only intimately connected with the leaders of the being liable to the penalties against popish recu- 

opposition, but suffered his flatterers to driuli to sants, and diat a bill be prepared for that pur- 

ihim by the title of prince of Wales. James (Me- pose. L. Joum. 408. 

inoir*), i. 520. (2) The peers, whom this act deprived of their 

I (l) C. Journ, Nov. 21. L. Joum. xiii. 394. seats in the house, were the duke of Norfolk, the 

Pari. Hist, iv 1039> 1045. Soon afterwards the earls of Shrewsbury, Berkshire, Portland, Cardi- 

lords made an order that John Hudleston, Charles gan, and Powis, the viscounts Montague and 

(riffard, Francis Yates and his wife, the five Stafford, the lords. Mowbray, Audley, Stourton, 

jb;vt^ersofthenameofPenderclI,Mr. >Vhitgrave Petre, Arundell, Hunsdon, Belasyse, Langdale, 
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There was one circumstance, which greatly emiNirrassed the 
patrons of the plot. Its credit still depended on the sole unsup- 
ported testimony of Oates. Though the prisoners had been succes- 
sively interrogated at the bar, or before the committee of the bouse 
of lords, all had uniformly protested their innocence : the offer of 
pardon and reward had been made in vain ; each persisted in de- 
claring his ignorance not only of the facts and designs charged on 
Uaiself, but also of those charged upon the others. Thus eleven 
weeks passed away, and no prosecution was instituted, because, to 
establish the guilt of the accused, the law required the concurrent 
testimony of two witnesses. At last the difficulty was surmounted. 
The king by proclamation had promised to the discoverer of the 

jftn, 1. assassins of sir Edmonbury €U>dfrey reward, proteiclion, and a Aill 
pardon, even if he were an accomplice; and in a few days the se- 
cretary of state received an enigmatical letter, dated from the town 
of Newbury, containing the singular request that the writer, Wil- 

Nov. 2. liam Bedloe, might be taken into custody in the city of Bristol, 
and be brought back a prisoner to the metropolis. By order of the 
council a warrant for his apprehension was sent to Bedloe himself. 

Not. 5. ^'^^^ direclions to deliver it to the mayor of Bristol, when and in 
what manner he might think fit : the arrest accordingly took place 
in the opc^n street, and in the presence of a numerous crowd ; and 
a report was circulated both there and in London that the prisoner 
had it in his power to develope the whole mystery in which the 
death of Godfrey was still involved (1). 

The character of Bedloe was not less open to objection than that 
of Oates. He had originally been employed in the stables, and after- 
wards in the household of lord Belasyse. Subsequently he travelled 
on the continent as a courier in the service of different gentlemen ; 
in which capacity he became acquainted with the names and resi- 
dences of many persons of distinction, and availed himself of that 
knowledge to raise money by artifice and fraud. His swindling 
transactions had repeatedly been visited with imprisonment and 
various punishments in different countries : Judgment of death had 
, been passed on him for a robbery in Normandy ; and he had Just 
obtained his discharge from confinement in Newgate, when the pro- 
clamation induced him to offer himself a candidate for the reward 

Not. 7. ^^ ^^^' W' ^^ ^^^ ^^^ dcposition, taken before the king and the 
two secretaries of state, he declared upon oath that he knew nothing 
of the plot, but had seen the dead body of Godfrey at Somerset- 
house ^ that, according to his informant, the Jesuit Le Fevre, God- 

Teynham, Carrington, WidJrington, Gerard of and the earl tf Berksliire, on bis coming to tlie 

Bromley, and CUftbrd. ^e are told that three title after the death of his brother. 

preferred their seats to their religion (Reresby, (l) See the official papers in Brief IIIalory» 

73). Of these the marquess of Worcester was one : iii. 67. 

the other two, as far as I can ascertain, did not (2) Burnet, ii. 158. Echard, 951. Florvs An- 

take the oaths till the next session, in 1679, viz., glo-Bavjricos, 127' 

the lord Mowbray, son t9 the doke of Norfolk, 
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frey was stifled between two pillows by Le Fetre himself, with the 
aid of Walsh, another Jesuit, of lord Belasyse's gentlemsin, and of a 
waiter in the queen's chapel ; thftf^he had been offered two thbb- 
sand guineas to help in removing the corpse, and ttiat it was at last 
carried away on Monday night at nine of the clock, by three per* 
sons unknown to him, but retainers at Somerset-house. The next kot. s 
morning he refaled the same in substance before the house of lord:^. 
To a question respecting Oales, he answered by denying all know- 
ledge of that informed : but added, contrary to his testimony of the 
day before, that ho had been told by Walsh and Le Fe?re of the 
commissions received by the earl of Powis and lord Belasyse, and 
of authority to appoint other officers given to lord Arundell. This 
provoked the king to exclaim : ^'Surely the man has received a new 
'' lesson during the last twenty-four hours! (1) " 

The memory of the informer continued to improve. In another not. 12. 
deposition, made also upon oath, he recollected (hat in the begin- 
ning of October he had been solicited to commit a murder for a 
reward of 4,O00Z. vthat Godfrey was inveigled into the court of 
Somerset-house about five in the evening; that he was not stifled 
with pillows (that story contradicted the finding of the coroner's in- 
quest), but strangled with a linen cravat ; that the body was depo- 
sited in a room which Bedloe pointed out to the duke of Monmouth ; 
that he saw standing round it the four mwrderers and Atkins, clerk 
to Mr. Pepys, of the Admiralty *, and that it was removed about ele- 
ven of the clock on the Monday night (2). In two parts of (his 
deposition he was unfortunate : he had selected fbr the time of the 
murder the very hour when Charles was at Somerset-house on a 
visit lo the queen ; an hour when such a fransaclion must have been 
instantly discovered, because a company of foot-guards had been 
drawn out, and a sentinel stationed at every door ; and he had pointed 
out as the place of concealment of (he body the room which was 
appropriated to (he use of the queen's footmen, who were there in 
waiting at every hour of (he day (3). 

But his succeeding reminiscences were of much greater import- i^ot. 13. 
ance. At first he knew nothing of the plot : now he remembered (hat 
during his travels he had become acquainted with English monks, 
friars, Jesuits, clergymen, and nuns, all of whom were anxious to 
acquaint him with the particulars of the great design for the re- 
establishment of catholicity in England. From Hiem he learned that 
at first it was proposed to confine the king in a monastery, but after- 
wards to kill him ^ that another person, unless he would consent to 
hold the crown of the pope, would be also set aside, and the govern- 

(1) Barnet, ii. f5T. L. Jouro. xiii. 343. " and he was satisfied that he had eircn some 

^2) L. Journ. 348. 350. " false eTidence eoncemiii|( the death of sir Ed. 

(3) James (Memoirs), i. 527- " The king told <« mondbary Godfrey." Rereshy. 72. 
" me," says Reresby, *nhat Bedloe was a rogue, 

vn. 28 
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in^lit be admivisieifd kry cQEiuiiisuon, with Ihe lord Anindell at it« 
lieid ; that the duke of Notfolk, the invqaesft of Worcester, and 
the earl of Shrewsbury, were too loyal to be trualed with any know- 
ledge of (he plot ; that teu thousand oien were to land at Bridling- 
too, in York4)iir^9 9Md fui themselves under the cofflmand of lord 
9elasyse ; that an army of twenty or thirty thousand frimrs and pit- , 
grimS' was to sail from Gorunna lo Milford-havea, and to join (be 
catholica of Wales uoder the earl of Powis and lord Petre ; (bat the 
king, the dukes of Monmputh, Ormond, aud Ituekinghain, the earl 
of Shaftesbury, and the lotd Qssory, were to be murdered by per- 
sons whos^ names he slated, the military in London by assassins 
stationed at the door of every alehouse, and the citizens by a force 
of forty thousand men secretly organized, and consisling of papists 
or proteslants in the pay of (he papists ; that aM who refused to con- 
form to the catholic worship were^ to be '^ utterly extinguished; '' 
and that there was not a catholic in England, of <}uality or credit, 
who h^d not received information of the plot, and been sworn on 
the sajDriiment to lend to it his aid, and to keep it secret (1). 

It will excite surprise that in the three kingdoms there coukl be 
found an individual so simple or so prejudiced as lo give credit io 
this marvellous tale of Woodshed and treason. B^i in times of ge- 
neral panic pothiog is loo steurd for the cnedulity of the public. 
The deposilioD of Bed|oe« was hailed as a confirmation of thai of 
Gates \ it served to fen ttie flame, to add 4o the nattonal delirium ; 
new addresses w^e made to the king, and new proclamations and 
arrests followed. Yel the champions of (lie plot, those who sought to 
briiig home to the accused the charges against them, saw vilh 
uneasiness that there was nothing in these additionai inforinatious 
to constitute Bedloe a second witness in conjunction with Gates. 
The reader^ however, will soon discover bow the dificulty was re* 
moved by the effrontery of the new informer, who on the trials of 
tkie prisoners found it convenient to forget much of his previous 
testimony, and to substilute other particulars, which, though en- 
tirely new harmooizedbetter with the fictions of his brottier impostor. 

These discoveries by Bedloe had served ta occupy iMe public 
attention during the debates on (he bilk for the exchision of Catholics 
from parliament : the moment the duke of York was excepted by 

(1) L. Joarn» 851. 9S3. At thi* tii^e Ltuaiusy acevscA him »t the bar of the koiue of lords of 

appeared again upon Uie stage ; but hU residence hariug said that the king was a catholic at heart, 

for the Last three years at Oxford disaUed him, and that the power of the parliament would not 

however he had been disposed, from acting an last for ever; of having pefvmted protestanta, 

important part among the informers. He had al- and sent missionaries to Virginia. The lords 

ready expelled from England St. Germain, a]^ noted that these wf»;e matters of dangerous con- 

moner to the dnchess of York : he now expelled sequence, and on the 2l8t addressed the king to 

La Ckilombi^, snccessor to St. Germain. HaT- send Colombi^re out of the kingdom. Four weeks 

ing composed a memorial for Du Yicqoier, a later the zeal of Luzancy was rewarded with the 

FreiMfaman, h« introdaced him first to the bishop vicarage of Dover-noart. L. Jonm. xiJi. 367, 

of London, and thea ^ the lord chanceUor. La 368. Conspirations d'Angleterre, 1680, pp. 360. 

Colombiire was immediately arrested, and com- 3T0. 
mitted on the 16th of November. The former 
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Uie clause in W fiivour, a new and most eitraordioary intrigQe was 
set OQ foot. T^e r^i^er will recollect that Siaflesbury, io his leal 
to prevent the succession of that prinioe, had ventured (o propose to 
the king a divorce for the purpose of having issue by another wife ; 
and now wilh the same view a Hub. Lloyd, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Tonge, waited on Charles and soHeited a private audience for 
Titus Oates, w)io wished to copQde to bis majesty some secret and 
important information tending to criminate the queen. He heard 
her with tokens of increduliity and impatience ; and, when she 
hinted the possibility of a divorce, sternly replied that he would 
never suffer en innocent woman to be oppressed (1). 

QaleS; however, was admitted to tell his tale to the king, Ihen 2i!ll5. 
made his deposition on oaiih before secretary Coventry, and after-* 
wards Wi^ twice examined by the privy council. He stated that in 
July be saw a letter in which U was affirmed by Wakeman that the 
queen had l^een brought to give her assent to the murder of the 
king ; and that ope day i^n August he accompanied severaji Jesuits 
to Somerset-hou^, apd was left in the antechamber, when Ihey 
were admi.l,l,ed 1,0 thei(|ueeo. The door stood at jar; he had the 
curiosity to Usten, and heard a female voice exdaim, ^^ 1 will no 
^^ longer suffer $uch indignities to my bed ! I am content to join in 
'^ prpcuriqg his dci^tb, and the propagation of the catholic faith : '' 
sQop ailerw^ds U^e Jesuits retired; he looked into the room, and 
saw 90 olh^ ^oiDiian tbap the queen. Ttiere was much to throw 
discredit on lh]3 ^ry. Gates had never given any intimation of it 
tf^tf^e \ he had not mentioned the traitorous letter, when he made 
the charge agajlnst Wakeipan ; and be had solemnly declared upon 
oath that ^e koe!^ of no olhe^ persoes implicated in the crime be- 
fitides those wl^om be b^d already named. Charles ordered the earls not. 36. 
of Ossory and Bridgew^^er to conduct the informer to Somerset- 
house, aivji oi^lige him Io pomt out the room and aotechand)er 
wli^ch he h^d described. He was led into every pari, he repeatedly 
visited every cham)>er, ^ was at length compelled to acknowledge 
his ii^iUty to discover the place. The king, convinced that the 
story had been suggested to him by some enemy of the duke, 
ordered the guards who bad been asaigaed for his security to keep 
always in his con^iany, a^d tp allow no person to see him, or to 
speak with him in private (2). 

^edloe followed, as a second witness, to support the testimony 
of Gates. Re too, if we may believe him, had been at Somerset- 
house ; he bad witnessed a conference between Catherine and two 
French clergymen, in the presence of lord Belasyse, Coleman, apd not. 37. 

(1) L. Jonrn. xiii. 389. JamM (Metaioirs), i. " thmn, he thonght it a horrid thing to aban- 
«39. ** He Mid to me'' (Dr. Bnrael) ** that eon> *' don her." Burnet, ii. i«9. 
•*^8{deringMs fanltincss towards her in either (3) L. Joam. 338. 391. James (Memoira), i. 

539. CUr Corres. i. S3. Sp. 
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some Jesuits ; and was subsequently told by Coleman that at the 
first proposal of Ibe king's murder the queen burst into tears, but 
that her objections had been removed by the Frenchmen, and that 
she had reluctantly sit^nified her consent. Bedloe, however, was 
more cautious than Oates. His former difficulty in finding the 
chamber, in which he had seen the body of Godfrey, proved lo him 
a useful lesson ; and he assigned for the scene of this consultation 
a place in which he could not be liable to error, the gallery of the 
chapel, while he, as he pretended, remained on the floor below. 
But why had he hitherto concealed this important evidence? To the 
question he replied, that it had escaped his memory. If he recol-* 
lected it now, it was owing to the impudent denial of Coleman, that 
he had ever been in the company of Bedloe (1). 

But, whatever might be the conviction of the king, it was not the 
intention of the party to lose the benefit of this additional testimony. 
Nov. 28. Bedloe, having previously obtained a pardon for all offences com- 
mitted up to Ihat hour, delivered his deposition in writing to the 
bouse of commons ; and then Oates, appearing at the bar, raised 
his voice and exclaimed, '^ I, Titus Oates, accuse Catherine, queen of 
'' England, of high treason."' The members, not in the secret, 
were struck dumb with astonishment ; an address was hastily voted 
for the removal of the queen and her household from Whitehall^ 
and a message was sent to the house of lords to solicit their immediate 
Nov. 99. concurrence. They, however, previously required to be put in 
possession of the depositions made before the council ; then severely 
examined the two witnesses in person, and, dissatisfied with their 
answers, resolved to refuse their concurrence, and appointed a 
committee to state the reasons of their refusal. Shaftesbury with 
two others protested against this vote : but the majority of the party 
deemed it prudent to acquiesce; a dissension between the houses 
might break all their measures, and, by bringing into question the 
credit of the witnesses, overturn the whole fabric of the plot. The 
charge against (he queen was therefore buried in silence : but an 
address for the apprehension of all papists within the realm was 
voted, and impeachments of high treason against the five catholic 
peers in the Tower were carried to the house of lords (2). 

I shall not detain the reader with a narrative of the partial trials, 
and judicial murders of the unfortunate men, whose names had 
been inserted by Oales in his pretended discoveries. So violent was 
the excitement, so general the delusion created by the peijuries of 
the informer, that the voice of reason and the claims of justice were 
equally disregarded *, both judge and jury seemed to have no other 

(O L. Joura. 391 • 392. orders that any manber or clerk of either homse 

(2) C. Journ. Not. 28i 29> Dec. 5. L, Joum. might hare unrestraiDed access to him, but not ■ 

392. 403. The commons also addressed the king all persons without exception. 7A«7 remonstrated. ■ 

to restore Oates to his former freedom. HtTj^ivc and he yielded. C. Jonrn. Dec. 6> 7-' 
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otiject than to inflict vengeance on the supposed traitors : to speak 
in support of (heir innocence, or. to question the veracity of the 
accusers, or to hint the improbability of the informations, required 
a strength of mind, a recklessness of consequences, which falls to 
the lot of few individuals; even the king himself, convinced as he 
was of the imposture, and contemptuously as he spoke of it in pri-^ 
vale, dared not exercise his prerogative of mercy to save the lives 
of the innocent. These unfortunate men were put on their trials 
under every disadvantage. 1. They possessed not the means of 
rebutting the charges against them. Kept in solitary confinement, 
debarred from all communication with their friends, without legal 
advisers, and with no other knowledge than what they could collect 
from their previous examination, they received notice of (rial on 
the evening, and were placed at the bar (he next morning. 2. The 
point on which the imposture hinged was Ihe traitorous consult 
supposed to have been held at the White Horse tavern on the 25ih 
of April, at which Oates deposed that he was present. Now, to 
prove that no such consult was held, (hey could not appeal to the 
testimony of the landlord, who was dead, nor of his widow or for- 
mer servants still living -, for, though the house of lords ordered (he 
inquiry to be made, not one of these individuals could then be 
found (1) ; neither dared they show that the real consult took place 
on that day at St. James's, because that would have been to expose 
the duke of York to the capital punishment enacted against the 
harbourers of priests and Jesuits. 3. They were condemned before 
their trial by the prepossessions of the court, the jury, and the 
spectators. The chief justice, Scroggs, a lawyer of profligate habits 
and inferior acquiremen(s, acted (he part of prosecutor rather than 
of judge. To the informers he behaved with kindness, even with 
deference, suggesting to them explanations, excusing their contra- 
dictions, and repelling the imputations on their characters; but the 
prisoners were repeatedly interrupted and insulted ; their witnesses 
were brow-beaten from the bench, and ill-treated by the spectators ; 
and (heir condemnation was generally hailed with acclamations 
which the court rather encouraged than repressed (^). 

These trials were introduced with the prosecution of Stayley, 
the catholic banker, at the instance of Garstairs, a Scottish adven- 
turer. Stayley was sitting in a tavern, and conversing in French Nov. 14. 
on (he topics of the day with Firmin, a native of Marseilles, when 
Garstairs entered with a companion, and pretended to listen (o their 
discourse. The next morning he waited on SHayley, and accused 
him of treason, but offered to suppress the charge in consideration 
of the sum of 200Z. The banker laughed at the insolence of the 
man : but in a few minutes he was arrested, and at the end of five 

. (1) L. Juuni. xiii. 33S. (2) Sec in particular the eridtoce of Fallas^ 

SUte Trials, x. 1275- 
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clays tried for his life. Bttrnel, when be heard the name of the id- 
rormer, hastened lo assare the lord chancellor that Gardtairs was a 
man of infamous character and on worthy of credit eteni on his oath : 
but Jones, the attorney-general, being present, asked Burnet who 
had authorized him to defame the king's witness, and the timid 
diYine shrunk from the frown of the barrister, and left the tinfor- 
tunate man to his fate. The conYersation in the tatem turned on 

Nov.:2o the catholics, who had been charged with the dbsign of murderidg 
the king, and the question in dispute al the trial between the in- 
former and the accused was whether Stayley had said that he ^as 
ready to kill him or eAem^ whether he used the French article 
le or les. It is plain that Firmin might have dedded the contro- 
versy ', but care had been taken to confine him in close custody, 
from which he was not discharged till foUr months after the trial. 

KoT.M The jury believed the informer, and Stayley suffered death at 
Tyburn (1)* 

Hot. 2. The first victim sacrificed to the peijury of Oates and his coadjutor 
Bedloe was Coleman. In consequence of an address from the house 
of commons Charles bad promised that, if Coleman would make a 
satisfactory confession, he should have a full pardon; if he did not. 
Not. the law should have its course. With this information the com* 
^~''' mittee visited him in Newgate. Me gave them the cipher to his 
correspondence, and explained to them his peenniary transactions, 
but strongly denied that he possessed any knowledge of the alleged 

Hot. S7. plot (3). At hls trial he maintained that his <^ject in his letters 
( that they were imprudent and unwarrantable he did dot deny ) 
was to procure money and the toleration of the catholic worship; 
that he had never seen either of his accusers before his apprehen-^ 
sioo ; and that both had peijured themselves in their testiiliota}^ 
Bedloe by swearing that he had taken a letter from Coleman tb 
La Chaise in April, 1675, whereas it was plain from the documents 
on the table that there had been no correspondence between them 
before September in that year ; and Oates by deposing to nunlerous 
transactions with him, though in presence of the council the in- 
former was unacquainted with his person, and appeared to be igno^ 
rant of these very transactionst Bedloe probably made no anattrer ; 
Oates replied with some embarrassment, that his eyes were at the 
time so dazzled by the lights on the taJ>le that he could not see 

(i) SUtte Trials) Ti. i50i> Baraet, ii. ISD. Joarn. p. SS4. I SMspect some ^accnncr in tlus 

t(ta««lioiis d'AiitleMrte, 178. sUlttntot. After Cotemaii's deblh tiis #idow pre- 

(3; C. Joarn. Not. 2. 4« 7. According to the scnted throag)i B^riUon a petition to Lpvi*^ 

fitpioM ti the committee, Col«maii said that he stating tkit 65.000 lUres, or 5,000/. had been 

had receiTsd 2,500/' from Barillon, *' to distribute promised to her husband for his serrJctfs in pre* 

** to membton of the house of commons, to pre- Tenting the declaration of Mrar, that ouIt one 

' Tent a roptuM hetwefti the two crowns," but half, 2,500/m hiid been ^id to hifai, and Uiat 

*' had appliM the money to his own use, because Barillon objected to pay to her the remaining 

*' he thought he was as mueh ekit of purse upon half without an express order from the king. 

" the French account in his way of living : Dalrymple, 201. On what ground could she 

" though he told Barillon that he had giTen to claim the money, if her husmnd wrre onl|r an 

•* some members according to hb prmnise." agent to distribute it to others? 
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distinctly, and bis mind so overpowered by Oatifue, tbM he was 
incapable of recollection. Coleman was found gailty, and peiisbed dcc. 3. 
on the 8caff(4d, protesting his innocence wilh his last breath (1). 

Whitbread, Fenwick, Ireland, Grove, and lackering, were soon Dec. 17. 
afterwards brought to the bar. The evidence of Oates was positive . 
against the whole five; that of Bedloe, by some unaccountd^e mis- 
chance, affected only the three last. In these circumstances Whit- 
bread and Fenwick were by law entitled to an acquittal \ but the 
chief justice ordered them to be removed, and called on Ireland, 
Grove, and Pickering to proceed with their defence. The jury re- a n. 
turned a verdict of guilty, and the three unfortunate men died like i^^\^, 
Coleman, asserting on the scaffcrfd, as they had asserted at the bar, 
that before their apprehension they had never heard, never so much 
as thought, of the treason for which they suffered (2). 

In these prosecutions Bedloe acted only a secondary part as the ,. ,.. 
auxiliary of Oates : with respect to the death of Godfrey he claimed ^^'^^ 
the merit and reward of an original informer, but was compelled 
to spend two mohths in search of a secohd wilbess to confirm his 
sole and uhsupporled testimony. The deficiency was supplied by i)«c 21. 
the apprehension on some trifling charge of Prance, a silversmith, 
who had occasionally been employed by the queen, fiedloe, the 
moment he saw Prance, exclaimed '' that man is one of the mur- 
derers )'' and the unfortunate silversmith was hurried to Newgate, n<c. 
where, tinder the influence of threats and promises, he was in- ^ 
dUo0d (0 confess himself guilty, and to accuse as accomplices, Hill, 
Green, and Berry, three servants at Somerset-house (3). But his 
mind was hot hardened against the sting of remorse : he requested 
lo be brought a second time before the king and the council, and 
on his knees, with the strongest protestations of horror and repen- d«c. 39. 
tance, declared that the whole of his confession was false, and that 
he knew nothing of the murder or the murderers. The managers 
attributed this retractation to the arts of the Jesuits. Prance was 
remanded to Newgate and chained to the floor in the condemned 
cell : his terrors and his sufferings bereaved him occasionally of his 
reason -, and Dr. Lloyd, lately made dean of Bangor, and Boyce, 
the keeper, urged him to confess, the one employing spiritual, the 
other worldly motives. At last he consented : but his disclosures a- »• 
were now so numerous and portentous, that the credulity of the i^\\. 
dean was startled ; he declined any further interference (4), and left 

(1) Sute IViakt vii. |. 78. Floras Aaglo> " time of.Uking off my iroos and chaoging my 

Bavaricus, ISS* " Jodging, which was upon my yielding basely 

fS) Stale Trials* viii. 79' 148» " to forswear myself Against those innocent per- 

(3) Like Oates and Bedloe, he had the folly to " sens who dy'd on my wicked eTidence» Mr. 
nwation A loem \ik Somerset-hoiise where the " Boyce trastlie man tluit acted for me» and writ 
body lay, aftd being sent there, like them was " many things which I copy'd after him. I foond 
nnable to find it. L. Journ. 4218. " by his discourse that he had been sereral times 

(4) 8ML. Jbbtn. xiii. 431. 486. 438- James " with my lord Shaftesbttry and with Bedloe, 
(Memoir), i. S35. Bxtracts from Hie jonnial of '* and he told me that I shonld be ceftainly 
the committee, and the letters of Prance and '< haAg'd, if I agreed not with Btodloa's evidence.^' 
tloyd in Brief Bist. iii. 6i^8d. "From the p. Wl. It is plain that, little reliance cun be 
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Ihe uobappy mao to the management of Boyce, with whose assis- 
tance a narrative was composed, professing to detail ^^ llic manner 
'^and circumstances of the murder, the conspiracy to assassinate 
^^ the earl of Sbaflesbury, and the vile practices of several popish 

BA. 10. '' priests (I).'' The prisoners Hill, Green, and Berry, were now 
brought to trial : ignorant and unassisted, they were unable to 
detect and expose (he glaring inconsistencies between the deposi- 
tions of the two informers; and all three received judgment of 
death. Hill and Green, who were catholics, having resisted every 
attempt to draw from them an acknowledgment of guilt, suffered at 

ii^ Tyburn . to Berry, a protestant, the respite of a week was granted : 
but he, like his companions, disappointed the hopes of the com- 
i«7i. mittoe, and died like them with asseverations of innocence in his 
mouth (2). 

But from these scenes of horror it is time to divert the reader's 
attention to a new intrigue of a very different description, which 
led in its consequences to the dissolution both of the ministry and 
the parliament. It will be remembred that on Ihe 25ih of March 
the lord treasurer, in opposition to his own judgment, wrote by 
order of Charles a letter to Montague, the ambassador at Paris, 
commissioning him in certain circumstances to demand from Louis 
a pension of 6,000,000 of livres in return for the king's services in 
disposing the allies to consent to the conditions of peace. The de- 
mand was never made — not because it shocked the patriotism of 

ittM 34. Montague, for it had been suggested and recommended by him (3) 
—but because the terms proposed were rejected by the French ca- 
binet. What secret overtures were afterwards made to the ambas- 
sador by Louis, we know not : but he felt or pretended to feel as an 
injury the king's refusal of his request to purchase the office of 
secretary from sir Henry Coventry, and suddenly abandoning his 
situation in Paris, he returned without permission or notice to £ng- 
Ang. land. Danby, apprehensive of his enmity, watched his steps with 
solicitude : it was discovered that he not only associated with the 

Oct. 21. popular leaders, but held secret and nightly conferences with Baril- 
lon; and his 9ttempts to procure a seat in the house of commons 

placed on Uie words of Prance : yet, as Dr. was charged and tried as an accomplice in the 

Uoyd obaenres, " he was best able to refale his murder of Godfrey. Bedloe, before the lords, 

*' own fictiiMM cooccrning the murder, in which swore that one of the accomplices, ** who called 

" his word may be of some credit, bat of none *' himself Atkins, was in all things very likr the 

** in any thing else." p. 8S. " prisoner ; bat because he never saw him before 

(l) *' A True Narrative and Disoovery, by Mr. " that time, he could not positively swear it, but 

Miles Trance, of Covent*gardeu, Goldsmith." " he verily believed him to be the man." L. 

1679. Joum. 351. Before the trial, howerer, it was 

^9; SUte Trials, vii. 159 — 330. Ralph has known that Atkins that very evening was drink- 

printed th% depositions of Bedloe and Prance in ing till he was intoxicated, on board one of the 

parallel oolnmns, diat the reader may see at one king's ships in therirer : and Bedloe then swore 

glance how they contradict each other in almost that the accomplice " was not such a man as the 

every circumstance of time, place, and thing, i. ** prisoner. He had a more noanly face and 

419- Perhaps 1 should mention that great en- *' l>eard.'* Sute Trials, vi. 1473—1492; vii. 

dcavours were made to implicate in the plot 212, Atkins of course was acquitted. 

Pcpvs, secretary of the admiralty to the duke of (S) His letters are published among those of 

York, and that with that view Atkins, his clerk, Danby, 1. 13. 20, 21. 2«. 3«. 38. 43. 00. 62. 82. 
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convinced the minisler thai, if Montague delayed to strike Ihe blow 
which he meditated, it was only till he could shelter himseir from 
the royal resentment under the privileges of parliainent. At the elec- 
tion for Grinstead he was defeated by the foresight of Banby : at 
that for Northampton he was returned by the Mayor ; his absent i^^^- «• 
opponent sir William Temple by ihe sheriff : but Montague peti- 
tioned, the popular party espoused his cause, and the house pro- 
nounced him duly elected (1). not. h 

Montague's real object was the ruin of the lord treasurer. With 
the popular leaders it had been arranged that he should bring for- 
ward the secret despatch of March 25th ; and that fAe)^ should ground 
CD it a vote of impeachment against Danby. With Barillon he had 
concluded a contract, that 100,000 livres should be spent by the 
ambassador in purchasing the aid of the most powerful speakers in 
parliament, and 100,000 crowns should be paid to Montague himself, 
if through his exertions Banby were removed from office within the 
course of six months (2). Still he dela|[ed. His timidity was not 
satisfied with the protection afforded by a seat in parliament, and 
be waited for the time when the disbandment of the army should 
render the king less able to violate the privileges of the members. 
But Danby had already received a hint of his danger : he knew that 
his despatches had been secretly shown to some of his opponents, 
and it became to him a matter of the .first importance to gain pos- 
session of the obnoxious papers. With (his view he laid before the 
council the information given by sir William Temple that Montague ^^' <»• 
had privately visited the papal nuncio at Paris, aiui might therefore 
be in some manner or other implicated in the popish plot (3) : it 
was immediately resolved to pursue the inquiry ; messengers were 
despatched to make the seizure of his papers ] and Erneley, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, delivered a royal message, announcing this 
proceeding, and the information on which it was grounded, to the 
house of commons. 

The matter had been conducted with so much secrecy that Mon- 
tague and his friends were taken by surprise. The ingenuity of 
Powle (he afterwards received five hundred guineas from Barillon 
as a reward for his services) (4) relieved them for a while from their 
embarrassment. The seizure he maintained was a breach of privi* 
lege, unless the information had been taken upon oath, and, at his 
suggestion, lord Cavendish with other members waited on the king, 

(0 Ibid. 78.83. 88. 115. 116. C. Journ. Oct. (3) Danby's Letters, 265—267. Dalryniplt% 

21. Not. 6. 11 23. 19«. 

(2) See Barilion's c^espatch in Dalrymple, 103. (4) Barillon appears to have made out in Dr- 

'r '^^'s objected to the 100»000 crowns, he was cember of each year an accoont of the money 

.williiie to accept a capital producing 40,000 !■• which he disbursed for political purposes'. The 

^e» of rentes on the Hotel de Ville, or a pension account for the present year up to December has 

of 50.000 for life, at the option of the kinj;. Ibid, not been discovered ; that for the year 1679 will 

be afterwards noticed. 
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lo ateerlain the bet as to that particular circiHDBlatice. To tbeir 
mortiftBation Gliarles drily replied, tliat he would return ao answer 
after the two houses were risen. 

In tie itot ^$et Harbord, another of Barillon's peosiOBers, was 
deputed lo visit Montague'^ house, with private instructions from 
that mtinber. Haying ascertained that the letters, {hi only real ob- 
jects ofantiety k> both parties, had hitherto escaped the search of 
the officers, he returned; Montague immediately announced that 
he had in h» keeping papers containing indubitable proofs of the 
guilty pnJtiMIs of a certain great minister ; lord Cavendish moved 
that docuinerits of such high importance should be placed under the 
custody of the hous^ ; and Harbord, lord Russell, and several others 
were cobimtssidned to proceed and take possession of the letters in 
question. In the name of the commons of England. They returned 
bearing a small casket, which was placed on the table ; and Mon- 
tague, selectihg from its contents two papers, delivered them to the 
speaker, pfotiestlfeig at the same time that it had been his intention 
(o have communicated them through secretary Ck>ventry to the 
king, and that he should not have presumed to make them public 
even now, were it not in obedience to the express commands of the 
house. Both bore the. signature of the lord treasurer. One, of the 
date of Jan. 16, stated that the adjournment (bt thirteen days had 
been adopted in the hope of discovering in the interval some ex- 
pedient for a peace; the other proved to be the celebrated despatcli 
of March 25, with which the reader is already acquainted. 

The reading of these papers electrified the house. They wero 
described as a continuation of Coleman's intrigue ; they proved that 
the same objects were kept in view, and the same manoeuvres em- 
ployed ; that the king's ardour for war had beea a mere pretext to 
wring money from his people ; and that, the moment money was 
voted, he had offered to sell the nation to a foreign sovereigot The 
debate was long and stormy ; and no one expressed more virtuous 
indignation against pecuniary transactions with France, then those 
who were then in the pay, or who had planned the prosecution with 
Dec. 19. iii^ advioe of the French ambassador^ The house, carried away by 
the impulse of the moment, voted by a majority of sixty-three voices 
that the 16rd treasurer, should be impeached of high treason, and 
that hi^ lettef^ should be entered on the journals (1). 

Thus far the cunning of Montague had triumphed over that of 
the minister. He was not, however, without apprehension. He 
knew that the charge which he had brought might be retorted with 
tenfold energy against himself, and that the letters, in which he 
had originally suggested, and afterwards advised, the measure, 

(0 iooni. Dec. 19, Keresbj^ t4— 7S. Pari. Hist. iv. 1054—1067. 
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were sHll in existence : but he gave credit fo his aAi^rmkty for A 
more delicate sense of honour than he fM>s9es9ed himself^ and trusted 
that Danby would be restrained from the publicaUon of those docu- 
ments by the fear of betraying at the same time the secret views 
and negotiations of the sovereign^ In this respect he argued Gor-^ 
rectly ^ for out of the whole correspondence the treasurer could 
find but two letters^ which he migbt produce in his vindicati^m 
without compromising the king. Both were forwarded to the house. 
The firsts dated Jan. 1, N. S. gave information that Ruvigny was 
sent to London to treat through lord Russell with the popular leaders; 
the other of the 18th contained a proposal from Montague respeeti- 
ing a demand of money on a conclusion of peace^ and a request 
ih^t he might be furnished with instructions on that head. They Dec. 30. 
Were publicly read by the speaker^ but no attention was paid to 
them by the house, nor were they entered on the journals. The Dae. 21. 
next day the impeachment was voted, and sir Henry Gapel received 
orders to carry it to the house of lords (1). 

This instrument accused the earl of Danby of high treason and 
other high crimes^ misdemeanors, and offences ; and in partieiilar 
1. of traitorously '^ accroching'' to himself regal power by acting 
without communication with the secretaries of state and (be other 
counsellors; ^. of endeavouring t» sid>vert the ancient government 
by keeping on foot a standing army ; 3. of negotiating a peace in 
favour of France to the predudice of England, that be might in re- 
turn obtain money from France for the support of that army; 4» of 
being popishly inclined, and of having concealed the popish plot ; 
5* of having wasted the royal treasure in secret services and useless 
pensions ; and, lastly^ of having obtained for himself grants from 
the crown contrary to the act of parliament (^). 

Of Montague's perfidy and baseness in this proceeding there can 
be but one opinion. He had charged the counsels) of which he 
was himself the author, on one by whom they had always beei^ 
opposed ; he had betrayed the eonfidence reposed in him by his 
sovereign, and had sold his services to that very power^ whose in^- 

(1) Ddiki>j toys tturt \ht letteM w^>t« iwt ^eaA h>r A>e (mi, AnA )ck^akti tA inlTorni t^^ house that, 

(Danby, IQS); bat this. H appears from the ioar< if dM 0ri|[iaal8 ha4 been seized) yet ihert was 

nab (Dec. 90)« is a mistake. They were moreoTer still a copy at their service. Bat uo use was made 

entered ; and, wbaft is s6U liore eattnibrdifaary, of that bopjr bee^vse ihe meMeng«rs retarded 

the entry of DanbTs tetters omits the very im- with the box^ out of which MontiSj^ue himself 

p4Mmtt^oMcriptiath« hand ofth^hidlr, testify, took Ui« mrfgi&'alli, aiid deltrertsd them to Uie 

iii^ that the letter was written by his order* sneaker« who read them to the house. Mr^ Wil- 

Was it then intended to keep tbfs 'circumslanci luim^ immediately asked, "will any member 

from the kiiowledj|« of the bous^? 11 hai^ he&m " «1rer thi« to b« the treasurer's letter ?" Montn- 

(inswered no : that the letter, which had been gne replied, " 1 conceiye it to be his hand ; for I 

read, and was entered, was a copy ddy, wtatiog '* haVte hjul triB^ril letkMi ht>lii Ahn ib the sA'me 

the postcript : for lord Rossell said, "Montague '*hai)d." Pari. Hist. iv. 1061. Hence it is plain 

'* cannot comie 9t the onginiis now, bat be has a thkt thi origlAal Ifetlers were read : and probablet 

*' copy of tbem." Whether that copy had, or that the postcript, as it was not afterwards eu* 

had not the postcript, is immaterial : for lord tend, had been suppressed at the reading. 
Hussell spoke before the mMeikgers ffref% iMkit (i) C. Jbnrh. Dec.Hll. 
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trigaes be had been commissioned lo.watch and unraTeL Nor can 
much be said in faYOur of the leaders by whom he was supported. 
They lent their powerfbl aid to the malice or a disappointed indi- 
vidual and the policy of a foreign court; they sought to interest the 
passions of the house by clamour and misrepresentation ; they voted 
charges which were, on the very face of them, false and absurd; 
they affiled the penalties of treason to an offence which, when fidly 
proved, could amount to no more than a misdemeanor ; and this 
sacrifice of honour, truth, and justice, they made for the paltry 
purpose of ruining the adverse leader of a political party. Their 
intemperance, however, had its usefulness. It taught succeeding 
ministers to recollect that, besides the sovereign whom they served, 
there existed anottier power, before which they might be com- 
pelled to answer, if, through obsequiousness to the royal will, they 
should presume to violate the existing laws, or to act in opposition 
to the acknowledged interests, of the country. 
In the house of lords Danby defended himself witti spirit and 

•ec. 93. eloquence. It was, he owned, a misfortune to lie under an im- 
pes^ment by the house of commons ; yet even with that mis- 
fortune upon him he deemed himself more happy than his ac- 
cuser, abhorred as that accuser must be by every honest man, 
for his duplicity, his perfidy, and his ingratitude. Of the charges 
against him he spoke with contempt. He denied them all : he 
defied his adversaries to the proof : he asked for nothing but an 
equal and a speedy trial. The commons insisted that he should be 
committed a prisoner to the Tower ; but it was argued that not one 
of the offences specified in the impeachment amounted in law to 
high treason : after an adjourned debate the demand was refused, 
and a day was appointed on which the treasurer should give his 

Dec. 27. answer (1). 

The parliament had now lasted eighteen years. In its infancy it 
had been distinguished by a habit of blind obsequiousness, in its 
more mature age by a system of determined hostility, to the court. 
The duke of York long ago advised a dissolution : but Charles had 
listened lo the contrary suggestions of the nrinister, who felt little 
for the personal embarrassments of the king's brother, as long as 
he hoped by promises and bribes to mould the majority to his own 
purposes. Now, however, this hope had vanished. An impeach- 
ment was hanging over his head : he could have no certain reliance 
on his innocence, at a time when the jealous and vengeful passions 
of the people were in the keeping of his adversaries -, and there was 
reason to fear that the king, however resolute he might profess ip 
be at the moment, woujd ultimately yield to his habitual love of 

(1) li. Joarn. xiii. 432—435. 441- Par). Hist. iv. 1069. Rttceshj, 7S 
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ease, and his constilutioDal apprehension of resistance. The trea- 
surer's best chance of safely depended on an immediate termination 
of the session. It would, indeed, be accompanied with an inconve- 
nience, the loss of a bill of supply for 640,000/. for the disbanding 
of the army : but for this might be substituted the surplus revenue 
of the year and a loan from the prince of Orange. Danby ventured n«>c so. 
to bring forward the proposal in the council *, and Charles readily 
prorogued the parliament for the space of five weeks (1). 

r 

(l) L. Journ. 447. Reresby, 78. TheaaTings debl incurred by the stop{Kige of the exchequer 
to the amount of 6OO,0OOA had hitherto lieen in 1673- Rermby, 67. Pari. Hist. ir. 1063. 107t. 
applied towards the gradual extiaction of the 
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Note A. p. 50. 

The following pensions were aflenrards granted to fliilerent persons^ instni- 
menUl in faciliUting the lying's escape. Unless it be nentioned otherwise the 
pension is for life :— 

To Jane Lane (Lady Fisher) }0OOi. 

Thos. Lane, the father &00. 

Charles Gifford, Esq • 300. 

Francis Mansell, Esq * 200. 

Thomas Whitgrave, Esq. 200. 

Cath. Gnnter, for 21 years 200. 

Joan Harford , ^' 

Eleanor Sampson ^* 

Francis Reynolds . 200. 

John and Anne Rogers, and heirs male 100. 

Anne Bird 30. 

Sir Thos, Wyndham, and heirs, for ever 600. 

Wil. EUesdun, daring pleasure 100. 

Rt. Swan, during the king's life 80. 

Lady Anne Wyndbam ^00. 

Juliana Ifest 30. 

Clarend. Gorres. i. 6S6. 



Note B. p. 67- 

THE ACT FOa TBI SBTTLXMSNT OF IlILAAD. 

Whereas the parliament of England af^er expense of much blood and treasure 
for suppression of the horrid rebellion in Ireland have by the good hand of God 
Tppon their vndertakings brought that affaire to such an issue as that a totall 
reducm' and settlement of that nation may with Gods blessing be speedily 
effected. To the end therefore that tbe people of that nation may knowe that it 
is not the intention of Parliament toextirpat that wholl nation, but that mercie 
and pardon )>oth as to life and estate may bee extended to all husbandmen, 
plowmen, labourers, artificers, and others of the inferior sort, in manner as is 
heereafter declared, they submitting themselves to the Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth of England and liveing peaceably and obediently vnder their 
gOTcrnement, and that others alsoe of a higher ranlte and quality may knowe 
the Parliament's intention concerning them a^ccording to the respective deme- 
rits and considerations under which they fall, Bee it enacted and declared by 
this present Parliament and by the authority of the same, That all and every 
person and persons of the Irish nation comprehended in any of the following 
Qualifications shal bee lyable vnto the penalties and forfeitures berepn ropo - 
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(ioned aad cootained or bee made capable oflb« inorey id|d ^«Kdpn tbevfio 
extended respectively accordiDg m U te«rieafl«r expimsfd 4iif| dMl^r^d, Uuyt Is 
to saje, 

1. That all and every person and persons vho at any lime before the tdnth 
day of November J642, being the tiin^of the sitting of the first generall assembly 
at KiitLenny in Ireland, Ji^ve contrived, advised, counselled, or promoted the 
Rebellion, murthers, massacres done or committed in Ireland yi'^ began in the 
year 1641, or have at any time before the si|id tenth day of November 1642 by 
bearing armes or contributing men, armes, horses, plate, money, victuall or 
other furniture or habilliments of warre (other thep such ^^^ they shall make 
to appeare to haue been taken from theqd by meere forcQ and violence) ayded, 
assisted, promoted, prosecuted or abetted the said rebellion murthers or 
massacres, be excepted from pardon of life and estate. 

^, That all and every person and persons who at any time before the first 
day of Hay 1643, did sitt or vote., in the said first generall assembly, or in the 
first pretended counsell comonly called the supreame councell of the confederate 
Catholiques in Ireland or were imployed as secretaries or ch^ife ciearke, to be 
exempted from pardon for life Jind estate. 

3. That all and every Jesuitt preist and other person or persons who have 
receaved orders from the Pope or Sea of Rome, or any authoritie from the same, 
that have any wayes contrived, advised, counselled, promoted, continued, 
countenanced, ayded, assisted or abetted, or at any time hereafter shall any 
wayes contriue, advise, councell, promote, continue, countenance, ayde, assist 
or abett the Rebellion or warre in Ireland, or any the murthers, or massacres, 
robberies or violences, comitted against y® Protestants, Englisb, or others tiiere, 
be excepted from pardon for life and estate. 

4. That James Butler earl of Ormoud, James Talbot earl of Gastelhaven, 
Ulllck Bourke earl of Glanrlcarde, Christopher Plunket carl of Fingal, James 
Dillon earl of Roscommon, Richard ^fngent earl of Westmeath, Moragh (yBrian 
baron of Inchiquin, Donogh McCarthy viscount Huskerry, Richard Butler vis- 
count Mountgarrett, Theobald Taaffe viscount Taaffe of Gorren, Rock viscount 
Fermoy, Montgomery viscount Montgomery of Ards, Magennis viscount of 
Iveagh, Fleming baron of Slane, Dempsey viscount Glanmaleere, Birmingham 
baron of Athenry, Oliver Plunliet baron of Lowth, Robert Barnwell baron of 
Trymletstoune, Myles Bourke viscount Mayo, Connor Magwyre baron of Ennis- 
killen, Nicholas Preston viscount Gormanstowne, Nicholas NetterviH viscount 
Nettervill of Lowth, John Bramhall late bishop of Derry, (with eighty-one 
baronets, knights and gentlemen mentioned by name) be excepted from pardon 
of life and estate. 

5. That all and every person & persons (both principalis and accessories) 
who since the first day of October 1641 have or shall kill, slay or otherwise 
destroy any person or persons in Ireland w^^ at y<: time of their being soe killed, 
slaine or destroyed were not publiquely enterteined, a nd mainteyned in armes 
as officers or private souldiers for and on behalfe of the English against y« Irish, 
and all and every person and persons (both principalis and accessories) who 
since the said first day of October 1641 haye killed, slayne or otherwise destroy- 
ed any person or persons entertained and mainteyned as officers or private 
souldiers fbr and on behalfe of the finglishe, against the Irish (the said persons 
soe kitting, slaying, or otherwise destroying, not being then pubKquely ehter- 
teyned and mainteyned in armes as officer or private souldier vnder the eomand 
and pay of y« Irish against the English) be excepted from pardon for life aofl 
estate. 

6. That all and every person & persons in Ireland that are in armes or other- 
wise in hostilitie against y< Parliara< of y« Commonwealth of England, aa4 
shall not wi^**in eight and twenty dayes after pufolicacon hereof by y« deputy 
^en" of Ireland, and y« comission" f6r the Parliamt, lay downe armes fk sul)- 
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mitt to 7< power and antlioritT of y* Mid Ptrlitat & commonwealth as y same 
is now established, be eieepted from pardon for life and estate. 

7. That all other person 8c persons (not being comprehended in any of 
y« former Qaalifications,) who have borne com^und in the warre of Ireland 
against the Parliam* of England or their forces, as general, leilt*" general!, 
major gen", commissary generall, colonelK Gouemo" of any garrison. Castle 
or Forte, or who have been employed as rcceaver gen" or Treasurer of the whole 
Nation, or any prouince thereof, Gomissarie gen" of masters, or prouissions, 
Harshall generall or Marshall of any province, advocate to y« army, secretary 
to y*' coancell of warre, or to any generall of the army, or of any the seuerall 
proulnces, in order to the carrying on the warre, against the parliam* or their 
forces, be banished dureing the pleasure of the parliam* of y« Com'^wealth of 
England, and their estates forfeited !k disposed of as fblloweth, (viz.) That two 
third partes of their respective estates, be had taken & disposed of for the vse 
& benefitt of the said Gom'^wealth, and that y« other third parte of their said 
respective estates, or other lands to y proporCon and valae thereof (to bee 
assigned in such places in Ireland as the Par1iam< in order to y*' more effectual 
settlem* of y« peace of this Nation shall thinke fitt to appoint fbr that purpose. ) 
be respectiuely had taken and enioyed by y« wifes and children of the said 
persons respectively. 

8. That y deputy gen" and comlssion'^ of parliam^ have power to declare, 
That such person or persons as they shall judge capable of y parliam^ mercie 
(not being comprehended in any of y^ former qualifications i who have borne 
armes against the Parliam* of England or their forces, and have.layd downe 
armes, or within eight & twenty dayes after publicacon hereof by y« deputy 
gen" of Ireland and y« Gomissioners for y« parliamS shall lay downe armes and 
submitt to y^ power & authoritie of y« said parliam' & comVealth as y« same 
is now established, (by promising and ingaging to be true to y« same; shal be 
pardoned for their lines, but shall forfeit their estates, to the said Gomonwealth 
to be disposed of as foUoweth (viz) Two third partes thereof (in three equall 
partes to bee diuided) for the vse benefitt & aduantage of y« said Gomonwealth, 
and y« other third parte of the said respective estates, or other lands to y« pro- 
porcon or value thereof) to be assigned in such places in Ireland as the par- 
liam* in order to y« more effectual settlement of the peace of the Nation shall 
thinke fitt to appoint for that purpose (bee enioyed by y« said persons their 
heirs or assigns respectively, provided. That in case the deputy gen" St. Comis- 
sion'* or either of them, shall see cause to give any shorter time than twenty- 
eight dayes, vnto any person or persons in armes, or any Guarrison, Gastle, or 
Forte, in hostilitie against the Pariiam' & shall glue notice to such person or 
persons in armes or in any Guarrison, Gastle or Forte, That all and every such 
person & persons who shall not vr^Hn such time as shal be sett downe in such 
notice surrender such Guarrison, Gastle, or Forte toy'' parliamS and lay downe 
armes, shall haue noe advantage of y« time formerly limited in this Quali- 
ficacdn. 

9. That all and every person & persons who have recided in Ireland at any 
time from the first day of October 1641 , to y« first of March 1650, and haue not 
beene in actuall service of y« parllam* at any time from y« first of August 1649, 
to the said first of March 1650, or have not otherwise manifested their constant 
good affections to the interest of y« Gomdnwealth of England (the said Persons 
not being comprehended in any of the former Qualiflcacons) shall forfeit their 
estates in Ireland to the said Gomdnwealth to be disposed of asfolloweth, (viz.) 
one third parte thereof for the vse, benefitt, and advantage of the said Gomdn- 
wealth, and the other two third partes of their respective estates, or other lands 
to the proporcon or value thereof (to bee assigned in such places in Ireland, as 
y* Parliam' for y* more effectual settlement of y« peace of the Nation shall 
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thiuke fill to appoint for that purpose) bee eiiioyed by saeh person or persons 
their heirs or assigns respectively. 

10. That all and every person & persons (baueing noe reall estate in Ireland 
nor personall Estate to the valae of ten pounds,) that shall lay downe armes, 
and submitt toHhe power and Authoritie of the Parliament by the time limited 
in the former Qualiflcacdn, & shall take & subscribe the engagem* to be true 
and faithfull to the Gomon wealth of England as the same is now established, 
within such time and in such manner, as the deputy Generall, & eomipis- 
sion'' for the Parllam^ ishall appoint and direct, such persons (not being excepted 
from pardon nor adiudged for banishm^ by any of the former Qua]ificacOns)shal 
be pardoned for life & estate, for any act or thing by them done In prosecution 
of the warre. 

1 1 . That all estates declared by the Qualifieacdns concerning rebells or de- 
linquents in Ireland to be forfeited shall be construed, adiudged & taken to all 
intents and purposes to extend to y forfeitures of all estates tayle, and also of 
all rights & titles thereunto which since the fiue and twentith of March 1639, 
have beene or shal be in such rebells or delinquents, or any other in trust for 
them or any of them, or their or any of their Tses, w^ all reversions & remain- 
der» thereupon in any other person or persons whatsoever. 

And also to the forfeiture of all estates limitted, appointed, conueyed, settled, 
or vested in any person or persons declared by the said Qualificacons to be 
rebells or delinquents with all reversions or remainders of such estates, con- 
ueyed, uested, limitted, declared or appointed to any the heures, children, 
issuesv or others of the blood, name, or kindred of such rebells or delinquents, 
w^^ estate or estates remainders or reuersions since the 25th of March 1639 have 
beene or shal be In such rebelis or delinquents, or in any their heires, children, 
issues or others of the blood, name, or kindred oi such rebells or delinquents. 

And to all estates graunted, limitted, appointed or conueyed by any such 
rebells or delinquents vnto any their heires, children, issue, w^ all the rever- 
sions and remainders therevpon, in any other person of the name blood or 
kindred of such rebells or delinquents, provided that this shall not extend to 
make voyd the estates of any English Protestants, who bane constantly adhered 
to the parliam' w'^ were by them purchased for valuable consideracon before 
ye 23^^ of October 1641, or vpon like valuable consideracdn mortgaged to them 
before y« tyme or to any person or persons in trust for them for satisfaction of 
debts owing to them. 



Note C. p. 88. 

I have not been able to ascertain the number of Catholic clergymen, who 
were executed or banished for their religion under Charles I., and under the 
commonwealth. But I possess an original document, authenticated by the sig- 
natures of the parties concerned, which contains the names and fkte of such 
catholic priests as were apprehended and prosecuted in London between the 
end of 1640 and the summer of 1651 by four individuals, who had formed 
themselves into a kind of joint stock company for that laudable purpose, and 
who solicited from the council some reward for their services. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that there were many others engaged in the same pursuit, 
and consequently many other victims besides those who are here enumerated. 

** The names of such Jesuits and Romish priests as have been apprehended 
and prosecuted by Cap^ James Wadsworth, Francis Newton, Thomas Mayo, and 
Robert de Luke, messengers, at our proper charge : whereof some have been 
condemned ; some executed, and some reprieved since the beginning of the 

VII. *i9 
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parliament (3 Nov. 1640): the like having not been done by any others since 
the reformation of religion in this nation:— 

William Walter, als. Slaagliter, a|s. Walker, execated at Tyburne. 

Cotbbcrt Clapton, condemned, reprieved and pardoned. 

Bartholomew Row, execnted at Tyburne. 

Thomas Reynolds, execated at Tybnme. 

Edward Morgan, executed at Tyburne. 

Thomas Sanderson, als. Hammond, executed at Tyburne. 

Henry Heath, alias Pall Hagdelen, executed at Tyburne. 

Francis Qnashet, dyed in NewgaCe after judgment. 

Arthur Bell, executed at Tyburue. 

Ralph Gorbey. executed at Tyburne. 

John Doehet, executed at Tyburne. 

John Hamond, als. Jackson, condemned, reprieved by the king, and died in 

Newgate. 
Walter Geieman, condemned and died in Newgate. 
Edmond Camion, condemned and died in Newgate. 
John Wigmore, als. Turner, condemned, repri'eved by the king, and h in 

custodie in Newgate. 
Andrew Ffk>yer, alias Heme, als. Richmond, condemned and died In Newgate. 
Augustlan Abbot, als. Rivers, condemned, reprieved by the king, and died in 

Newgate. 
John Goodman, condemned and died In Newgate. 
Peter Welferd, condemned and died in Newgate. 
Thomas Bullaker, executed at Tyburne. 
Robert Robinson, indicted and proved, and made afn escape out of the king's 

bench. 
James Broim, condemned and died In Newgate. 
Henry Morse^ executed at Tyburne. 
Thomas Wovseley, alias Harvey, indleted, and proved, and reprieved by the 

Spanish ambassador and others. 
Charles Gfaanle (Cheney) als. Tomson, Indleteid, and proved, and begged by 

the SpanMi ambassador, imd since taken by command of the councell of 

state, and is now in Newgate. 
Andrew White, indicted, proved, reprieved before judgment, and banished. 
Richard Copley, condemned and banished. 
Richard Worthington, found guiltie and banished. 
Edmond Cole, Peter Wright, and William Morgan, indicted, proved, and sent 

beyond sea. 
Philip Morgan, executed at Tyburne. 
Edmond Ensher, als. Arrow, indicted, condemned, reprieved by the parliament 

and banished. 
Thomas Budd, als. Peto, als. Gray, condemned, reprieved by the lord Ma^or 

of London, and others, justices, and since retaken by order of the councell 

of state, and is now in Newgate. 
George Baker, als. Hacham, indicted, proved guiltie, and now in Newgate. 
Peter Beale, als. Wright, executed at Tyburne. 
George Gage, indtcted by us, and found guiltie, and since is dead. 

James Wadsworth. 
Francis Newton. 
Thomas Mayo. 
Robert de Luke." 

This catalogue ^lls a fearful but instructive tale ; inasmuch as it shews holf 
wantonly men can sport with the lives of their feflow-men, if it suit the pur- 
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pose of a great poUiical party. The patriots, to enlist In their favour the 
religious prejudices of the people, represented the l£ing as the patron of popery, 
because he sent the priests into banishment Instead of deliTering them to the 
knife of the executioner. Hence, ivhen they became lords of the ascendant, 
they were bound to malce proof of their orthodoxy ; and almost every execution 
mentioned above tool£ place by th^ir order in 164S, or 1643. After that time 
they began to listen to the voice of humanity, and adopted the very expedient 
which they had so clamorously condemned. They baniahed, instead of hanging 
and quartering. 



Note D. p. 143. 



BEVENUE OF THE PROTECTOR. 



« 



When the parliament, in 1654y undertook to settle an annual sum on the 
protector, Oliver Cromwell, the following, according to the statement of the 
sub -committee, was the amount of the revenue in the three kingdoms : 

Excise and customs in England 80,000i. 

Excise and customs in Scotland 10,000 

Excise and customs in Ireland 20,000 

Monthly assessments in England (at 60^0001.) 720,000 

Monthly assessments In Ireland (at 8,0001.) 96,000 

Monttily assessments in Scotland (at 8,000(.) 06,000 

Grown revenue in Guernsey and Jersey. . . . , 2,000 

Crown revenue in Scotland 9,000 

Estates of Papists and delinquents in England 60,000 

Estates of Papists and delinquents in Scotland 30,000 

Rent of houses belonging to the crown 1,250 

Post-office 10,000 

Exchequer revenue 20,000 

Probate of wills 10,000 

Coinage of tin 2,000 

Wine licences 10,000 

Forest of Dean 4,000 

Fines on alienations. , 20,000 

1,200,2601. 
[From the original report in the collection of Thomas Lloyd, Esq.] 



• 



Note E. p. 181. 

, PRINCIPLES Of THE LEVELLERS. 

The following statement of the principles maintained by the levellers Is ex- 
tracted from one of their publications which appeared soon after the death of 
Cromwell, entitled, *'The Leveller; or, The Principles and Maxims concerning 
Government and Religion, which are asserted by those that are commonly 
called Levellers. 1659." 

PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 

I*. The government of England ought to be by lavtrs and not by men : that 
is, the laws ought to judge of all offences and offenders, and all punishments 
and penalties to be inflicted ,upon criminals ; nor ought the pleasure of bis 
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highness and his coanell to niake whom they please offenders, and pnnish and 
imprison -whom they please, and during pleasure. 

2^ All laws, levies of moneys, war and peace onght to he made by the 
people's depofies in pariiament, to be chosen by them successively at certain 
periods. Therefore there should be no negathre of a monarch, because he will 
frequently by that means consult his own interest or that of his family to the 
prejudice of ibe people. But it would be well if the deputies of the people 
were divided into two bodies, one of which should propose the laws, and the 
other adopt or reject them. 

3* All persons without a single exception should be subject to the law. 

4'*. The people ou(^t to be formed into such a military posture by and under 
the parliament, that they may be able to compel every man to obey the law, 
and defend the country from foreigners. A mercenary (standing) army is dan- 
gerous to liberty, and therefore should not be admitted. 

PUHaPLIS OF RELIGION. 

r. The assent of the understanding cannot be compelled. Therefore no 
man can compel another to be of the true religion. 

2«. Worship follows from the doctrines admitted by Ihe understanding. No 
man therefore can bind another to adopt any particular form of worship. 

3". Works of righteousness and mercy are part of the worship of God, and 
so far fall under the civil magistrate, that he ought to restrain men from irre- 
ligion, that is, injustice, faith -breaking, oppression, and all other evil works 
that are plainly evil. 

4". Nothing is more destructive to true religion than quarrels about religion, 
and the use of punishments to compel one man to believe as another. 



Note F. p. 209. 



That sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was deeply engaged 4n the intrigues of this 
busy time is sufficiently manifest. He appears to have held himself out to 
every party as a friend, and to have finally attached himself to the royalists, 
when he saw that the royal cause was likely to triumph. Charles acknowledged 
his services in the patent by which he was created lord Ashley, mentioning in 
particular '* his prudent and seasonable advise with general Monk in order to 
the king's restoration," (Dugd. 11. 481.) From this passage we may infer that 
Cooper was one of Monk's confidential advisers : but his admirers have gone 
much farther, attributing to him the whole merit of the restoration, and re- 
presenting the lord- general as a mere puppet in the hands of their hero. In 
proof they refer to the story told by Locke ( iii. 471 ), — a story which cannot 
easily be reconciled with the more credible and unpretending narrative of 
Clarges, in Baker's Chronicle, p. 602, edit. 1780. But that the reader may 
form his own judment I shall subjoin the chief heads of each in parallel 
cQlunws. 

Clargss. Locke. 

r. Scot, Hazlerig, and others, sought !<>. Bordeaux, the French ambas- 

and obtained a private interview with sador, visited Monk one evening, and 

Monk at Whitehall ; and Clarges, from Mrs. Monk, who had secreted herself 

their previous conversation with him- behind the hangings, heard him offer 

self, had no doubt that their object was the aid of Mazarin to her husband, if 
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to offer the governmenl of Ihe kiDgdom . he was iviltiag to take the goverDment 

to the general. on himself, which offer the general ac- 
cepted. 

S. The council of state was sitting 3. Mrs. Monk sent her brother 

In another room ; and Glarges, sending Glarges to communicate the discovery 

for sir A. A. Cooper, communicated his of her husband's ambitious design to 

suspicion to him. sir A. A. Cooper. 

•3. After some consultation it was 3. Cooper caused a council to be 

agreed that, as soon as Monk, having called, and, when they were met, 

dismissed Scot and Uazlerig, should moved that the clerks should with- 

enter the council-room. Cooper should draw, because he had matter of con- 

move that the clerks be ordered to sequence to communicate, 
withdraw. 

4. When this was done. Cooper said 4. He then charged Monk, " not 
that he had received notice of a dan- openly, but by insinuation, that he 
gerous design : that some seditious per- was playing false with them, so that 
sons had made '* indecent proposals** to the rest of the couocil perceived there 
the general ; and of such proposals he was something in it, though they knew 
desired that the council might have a not what was meant.*' 

full discovery. 

5. Monk, unwilling to^expose them, 5. Monk replied that he was willing 
replied that there was very little dan- to satisfy them that he was true to his 
ger in the case : that some persons had, principles. Then, said Ashley, replace 
indeed, been with him to be resolved certain oflBcers of suspicious character 
in scruples respecting the present tran- by others of known fidelity. This was 
saclions in parliament ; but that he done on the spot : the command of the 
had sent them away well satisfied, army by the change was virtually taken 
p. 602. from Monk; and he was compelled to 

declare for Charles Stuart. 

6. Bordeaux offered to Monk through 
Clarges the aid of Mazarin, whether it 
were his object to restore the king, or 
io assume the government himself. 
Monk refused : but consented to receive 
a visit of civility f^om the ambassador, 
on condition that politics should not be 
introduced, p. 604. 

It may be thought that Locke's narrative derives confirmation from another 
version of the same story in the life of lord Shaftesbury, lately edited by 
Mr. Cooke, with the following variations. Bordeaux is made to accompany the 
republicans; the greater part of the night is spent in consultation, and Monk 
not only consents to assume the government, but resolves to arrest in the 
morning Cooper and several other influential indiyiduals (p. Sd2— 5.) But that 
life cannot be considered as authority; for the documents, from which it is said 
to have been compiled, are neither quoted nor described by its author, nor 
have ever been seen by its present editor. 



Note G. p. 261. 

EXTRACT OF A LffrTXR FBOM GHABLBS II. TO THS LOAD CHANCELLOR. 

"Now lam on this matter, I tbinkeit necessary to give you a little good 
"councell in it, least youmay thinke that by making a further stirr in the 
" businesse, you may diverte me from my resolution, which all the world shall 
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** never do; and I wish I may be unhappy in tfala world and in the world to 
'* come, if I faile in the least degree of what I have resolved, wk|ieh is ef mak- 
*'ing my lady GasUemaine of my wive's bedchamber, and whosoever I finde 
"use any endeavour to hinder this resolution of myne (exeepte it be only to 
** myselfe), I will he his enemy to the last moment of my life. Tou know how 
*' true a friend I have lieen to you. If you will oblige me eternally, make this 
" businesse as easy to me as you can, of what opinion soever you are of; for I 
^' am resolved to go through with this matter, let what will come of it, which 
*' again I solemnly swear before Almighty God. Therefore, if you desire to have 
** the countenance of my friendship, medle no more with this businesse, except 
" it be to beat down all false and scandalous reports, and to facilitate what I 
** am sure my lionour is so much concerned in. And whosoever I find to be my 
*< lady Gasllemaine's enemy in this matter, I do promise upon my word to be 
*',his enemy as long as I live. You may shew this letter to my lord lieutenant 
** (Ormond), and if you have both a minde to oblige me, carry yourselves like 
*' fHends to me in this maUer." Unsdowne MSS. 1 S06. 121 . 



Note H- p. 322. 

TBI SECRET T&KATY 01* 1670. 

[The original of this important treaty is in the possession of Lord Clifford, to 
whose kindness I am indebted for the permission of presenting it for the first 
time to the eyes of the public] 

Charles R. 

Charles par la grAce de Dieu, Roy de la Grande-Bretagne, France et Irelande, 
defenseur de la foy, k tons ceux qui ces pr^entes lettres verront, Salut. Ayant 
leu et meurement consid^r^ les pouvoirs du sieur Colbert, ambassadenr de 
nostre tris-cher et tris-am^ frire et cousin le Roy tr6s-chrestien datt6s da 
31 octobre 1669 par lesquels nostredit frire luy donne autorit6 de conf^rer 
avec Its commissaires que nous pourrions nommer, traicter, eonclurre, et si- 
gner des articles d'une plus ^troitte amiti^, liaison et confederation entre nous, 
et declare que nuUe autre alliance ne luy pent estre plus agr^able ny plus 
avantageuse h ses sujets, nous qui sommes dans les mesmes dispositions* et qui 
n'avons point de desir plus ardent que de nous lier d'pne amitie parfaite et 
indissolable avec nostredit frere, y estant eonvies et par la proximity du sang, 
I'affection et esliroe que nous avons pour sa personne, les avantages qui en 
reyiendront aux peuples que Dieu a soumis k nostre obeissance, et sortont 
I'appui et assistance que nous oous pouvons promettre de Tamitie et du z^le 
d'un si puissant allie dans Ic dessein que nous avons (avec la gr&ce de Dieu) de 
nous r6coucilicr avec TEglisc romaine, donner par Ik le repos'a nostre con- 
science, et procurer le bien de la religion catholique, S^avoir faisons q*ayant 
une entiere confiance en la fidelity, suffisance, zile, et prudence de nostre tris- 
feal et bten-ame le my Lord Arlington, conseiller en nostre conseil prive et 
nostre premier secretaire d'eslat; nostre tres^feal et bien-ame le my Lord 
Arundel de Warder ; nostre tres-f^al et bien-ame Ic sieur chevalier Clifford, 
conseiller en nostre conseil prive, thresorier de nostre maison, et oommissaire ' 
de nos finances ; nostre feal et blen ame le sieur chevalier Bellings, secretaire 
des commaudfiiens de la Reyne nostre tres-ehere espouse, nous avons lesdits 
my Lords Arlington et Arundel, les sieurs chevaliers Clifford et Bellings com- 
mis, ordoane et depnte, oonmettoas, ordonnons et deputons par ces presentes 
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sign^es de nostre main, el leur avons doiw^ etdosnonfi pleia pouYoir, autorit^, 
^ommissioo, et mandement special, de conf6rer avec ledit siieur Colbert, ambas- 
sadeur de nostre trfes-c^er et tr^-am^ frire et cousin le Roy tris-cbrestien, 
des moyens dc parvenir a restablissement d'une plus estroitie amiti^, liaiaon et 
confederation entre nous, et traicter et eonvenir ensemble, et sur iceux eon- 
clorrc et signer tels articles et conventions que nosdits commissaires ayiseront 
bon eslre tant sur le fait du commerce, que sur toutes autres sortes d'affaires et 
d interests, et mesme de ligues offensives et deff^nsivcfip et gen^allement faire, 
negotier, promettre, accord er et signer tout ce qu'ils estiroeront neeessaire pour 
les effets cy dessus dits : Promettant, foy et parole de Roy, sous Tobligation 
et hypolbeque de tous nos biens preens et a venir, de tenir ferme et stable, et 
d'accomplir^ sans jamais y contrevenir n'y permettre qu^il y soft contrevenu, 
tout ce qui par nosdits commissaires aura este stipule, promis et accord^ «n 
vertu du present pouvoir^ et d'eo faire expedier nos lettres de ratification on 
bonne forme, et les fournir dans le temps quMIs nous y auront obligez ; en tes- 
moing de quoy nous avons fait mctlre auxdites. arisen tes le seel de nostre se- 
cret. Donne k Whitehall le quinziesroe de decembre. Tan mil six cens aoixantc 
et neuf, ct de nostre regno Le vingt et uniesme. 

Par commandement de sa Ma<^ 

Arungtom. 

Au nom de Dieu tout-puissant, soit noloire k tous et un chacun, qne comme 

ainsi soit que le serenissime et tris-puissant Prince Charles Second, par it gr&ce 

dc Dieu, Roy de la Grande-Bretagne, et le sereni&sime et tres-puissant Prince 

Louis quatorzicsme par la mesme gr&ce de Dieu, Roy tres-chreslicn awoient 

tousjours donne tous ieurs soins et toule leur application a procurer a leurs 

sujets une feiicite parfaite, et que leur propre eiperience leur aaroit asses fait 

connoistre que ce bonheur common ne se peut rencontrer que dans une tr^s 

estroiltc union, alliance, et confederation entre Ieurs personnes et les pays et 

estals qui leur sont sousmis, a quoy s'eslaut trouves esgallement portea, tant 

par la sincere amitie et affection que la proximiie du sang, celle de Ieurs 

royaumes, el beaucoup d'autres convenances out estably entre eux, et qu'ili 

out conserve cherement au plus fort des desmSies que les interests d'autruy 

leur ont fail avoir ensemble, que par le desir qu'ils ont de pourvoir k la seurete 

de Ieurs dils pays et estats, comme aussy au bien et k la commodite de leun 

sujets dont le commerce doit recevoir dans la suite du temps de notables avao^ 

tages de cette bonne correspondence et liaison d'interests; lesdils seigneurs 

Roys pour executor ce saint et louable desir, et pour tousjours fortifier, confir- 

mer et entretenir la bonne amitie ^t intelligence qui est k present entre eux, 

ont commis et depute chacun de sa part, s^avoir ledit Seigneur Roy de la 

Grande-Bretagne, le my Lord Arlington, couseiller an conseil prive de sa ma-r 

jesie, ct son premier secretaire d'estat, le my Lord Arundel de Warder, le 

sieur chevalier Clifford, conseiller au conseil prive de Sa Majeste, thresorier de 

sa maison, et commissairc de ses finances, le s' chevalier Beltings, secretaire 

des commandemens de la Rcyne de la Grande-Bretagne, et ledit seigneur Roy 

tres-chretlen le sicur Charles Colbert, seig' de Croissy, conseiller ord'* de sa 

majeste en son conseil d'estat, et son ambassadeur ordinaire vers Sa M<gest^ 

de la Grande-Bretagne, suliisammcnt autorises, ainsy qu'il apparoistra par la 

teneur dcsdits pouvoirs et commissions a eux respectivement donnes par lesdits 

seigneurs Roys et iuseres mot a mot k la fin de ce present traicte, en vertu 

desquels pouvoirs ils ont accorde au noms des susdits ^igneurs Roys les articles 

qui ensuivent. 

i . II est convenu, arreste et conclu qu*il y aura k toute perp6tuite bonne 
secure et ferme paix, union, vraye confraternite, confederation, amitie, al- 
liance, et bonne correspondence entre ledit seigneur Roy de la Grande-Brc- 
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Ugne, MS hoin et raoeeMeon, d'one part, et ledit seigneur Hoy tr^s-chresiien 
de I'aatre, et entre tons et chaciiD de leors royaumes, estatu et territoires, 
comme aussy entre leurs snjets et vassaax, qo'ils ont on possMenl i pr^ent. 
on poorront a?oir, tenir, et possMer cy apr^s, tant par mer et aatres eaux qoe' 
par terre : et pour tesmoigner que cette paix dot t estre inviolable sans qae rieo 
an nionde la puisse k Jamais troubler, il s'ensuit des articles d'ane confiance si 
grande. et d'ailleurs si avantageuse auidits seigneurs Roys, qa'& peine troa- 
vera-t-on que dans aucun sitele on en ait arrests et conelu de plus imporUns. 
9. Le seigneur Roy de la Grande-Bretagne estant convaincu de la T^rit^ de 
la religion catbolique, et r^lu d'en fafre sa declaration, et de se rto)Dcilier 
avec TEgllse romaine aussy tost que le bien des affaires de son royaame I07 
pourra pemiettre, a tout sujet d'esp^rer et de se promettre de I'afltection etde 
la fid61ite de ses sujets qu*aucun d'eux, mesme de ceux sur qui Dieu n'aan 
pas encore assez abondamment respandu ses grAces poiir les disposer par eel 
exemple si auguste k se conyertir, ne manqueront jamais k Tob^issance inrio* 
laUe que tous les peuples doivent k leurs souverains naesme de religion ess- 
tralre;n6antmoins, comme il se trouve quelqnefols des esprits broaillons el 
Inqulets qui s'eflbrcent de troubler la tranquillity publique, principalement 
lorsqu'ils peuvent couvrir leurs mauvais desseins du pr^texte plausible de reli- 
gion, Sa Majesty de la Grande -Bretagne qui n'a rien plus k G<Bar (apres ie 
repos de sa conscience) que d'affermir celuy que la douceur de son goovenie- 
ment a procure k ses sujets, a cru que le meiileur moyen d'empdcher qu'il ne 
fust altera, seroit d'estre asseur^, en cas de besoins, de Tassistance de SaMsJett^ 
trte'Chrestienne, laquelle youlant en ceste occasion donner au Selgneor R07 de 
la Grande-Bretagne des preuves indubitables de la sincerity de son smiti^, et 
conlribuer au bon succis d'un dessein si glorleux, si utile k Sa MajesU de ia 
Grande-Bretagne, mesme k toute la religion catholique, a promis etprometde 
donner pour cet effet audit seigueur Roy de la Graode-Bretagne lasommede 
deux millions de livres tournoises dont la moiti^ sera pay^e trois mois aprte 
I'escbange des ratifications du pr^ent traict^ en espies k Tordre dadit seigneur 
Roy de la Grande Bretagne k Calais, Dieppe, ou bien au HAvre^e-Grftce, oa 
remis par lettres de change k Londres au risqucs, perils et frais dadit seigneur 
Roy tris-chrestien, et Tautre moiti^ de la mesme maniire dans trois moisapr^: 
et en outre ledit seigneur Roy tr4s-chrestien s'oblige d'assister de troapes 
Sa Majesty de la Grande-Bretagne, Jusqu'au nombre de six millc hommes de 
pied s'ii est besoin, et mesme de les lever et entretenir & ses propres frais e( 
despens, tant que ledit seigneur Roy de la Grande- Bretagne jagera en aroir 
bes^in pour Tex^cutlon de son dessein : et lesdltes troupes seronl transport^ 
par les vaisseaux du Roy de la Grande- Bretagne en tels lieux et ports qa'" 
Jngera le plus k propos pour le bien de son service, et du jour de lear embar- 
quement seront payees, ainsy qu'il est dit. par Sa Majeste tr^s-cbrestlenne, et 
ob^iront aux ordres dudit seigueur Roy de la Grande-Bretagne; et le temps de 
ladite d^laration de catholicity est entiirement remis au choix dudit selgneor 
Roy de la Grande-Bretagne. 

3. Item a est^ convenu entre le Roy tr^s-chresticn et Sa Majesty de la Grande- 
Bretagne que ledit seigneur Roy tris-chrestien ne rompra ny n'enfreindrajt' 
mais la paix qu'il a falte avec TEspagne, et ne contreviendra en cbose qaet* 
eonque k ee qu'il a promis par le traict6 d'Aix-la-Cbapelle, ct par cons^em 
II sera permis au Roy de la Grande Bretagne de maintenir ledit traict^ conwr- 
m^ment aux conditions de la triple alliance, et des engagemens qui en d - 
pendent. 

4. II est aussy convenu et accord^ que s'il ^cheoit cy-apres au Roy tr*s^*^^^ 
tien de nouveaux tiltrcs et droits sur la monarchic d'Espagne, ledit seigne 
Roy de ia Grande-Bretagne assistera Sa Majesty tris-chrestienne de tootw 
forces tant par mer que par terre, pour luy faciliter racqulsltfon desdils droi . 
le tout snivant les conditions particuli^res dont lesdits seigneurs Roys se r - 
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servent de convenir Uat pour la Jonction de leurs forces apr^ qoe le cat de 
TeschteDce desdiU tiltres et droits sera arriv6, que pour les avantages que ledit 
seigneur Roy ponrra ralsonnablement d^sirer : et lesdits seigneurs Roys s'obii- 
gent reclproquement dis k pr^ent de ne faire aucun traict^ de part ni d'autre 
pour raisons desdils nouveaux droits et tiltres avec aucun Prince ou Potentat 
4|uei que ce puisse estre que de concert et du consentement de i'un et de 
I'autre. 

5. Lesdits seigneurs Roys ayant chacun en son particulier beaucoup plus de 
sujets qu'ils n'en auroient besoin pour justifier dans le monde la r^olution 
qu'iis ont prise de mortifier i'orgueil des Etats-g6n6raux des Provinces Unies 
de Pays-Bas, et d'abattre la puissance d*une nation qui s'est si souvent noircie 
d'une extreme ingratitude envers ses propres fondateurs et cr^atenrs de cette 
r^publique, et laquelle mesme a Taudace de se youloir aujourd'huy ^iger en 
souverains arbitres et juges de tons les autres potentats, il est convenu, arrests 
et conclu, que Leurs Majest^s d^clareront et feront la guerre conjointement 
avec toutes leurs forces de terre et de mer auxdits Estats-g^n^raux des Pro- 
vinoes-Unies des Pays-Bas, et qu'aucun desdits seigneurs Roys ne pourra falre 
de traict6 de paix, de troves, ou de suspension d*armcs avec eux, sans Tavis et 
le consentement de Tautre, comme aussi que tout commerce entre les sujets 
desdits seigneurs Roys et ceux desdits Estats sera d^fendu, et que les navires 
et biens de ceux qui trafiqueront nonobstant cette defence pourront estre saisis* 
par les sujets de Tautre seigneur Roy, et seront r6put^ de juste prise ; et tons 
traict^s prdcMens faits entre lesdits Estats et aucun desdits seigneurs Roys on 
leurs pr^d^esseurs demeureront nuls, excepts celuy de la triple alliance fait 
pour la manutcntion du traict6 d'Aix-la-Chapelle ; et si apres la d^laration de 
la guerre on prend prisonniers les sujets d'aucun desdits seigneurs Roys qui 
seront enroll^s au service desdits Estats, ou s'y trouveront actuellemeut, lis 
s^rent exdcut^s k mort par la justice dudit seigneur Roy dont les sujets les 
4iuront pris. 

6. Et pour faire et conduire cette guerre aussy heureusement que lesdits 
seigneurs Roy esp^rent de la justice de la cause commune, il est aussy convenu 
que Sa Majesty tr^s-cbrestlenne se cbargera de toute la d^pense qu'il convien- 
dra faire pour raettre sur pied, entretenir, et faire agir les armies n^essaires 
pour attaquer putssamment par terre les places et pays desdits Estats, ledit 
seigneur Roy de la Grande-Bretagne s'obligeant seulement de faire passer 
dans Tarm^e dudit seigneur Roy tr^s-cbrestien, et d'y entretenir tousjours k 
ses despens nn corps de six mille hommes de pied, dont le commandant sera 
g^n^ral, et ob^ira a Sa Majesty tres-chrestienne et k celuy qui commandera en 
chef rarm6e, ot. ledit corps de troupes servira comme auxiliaire, lequel sera 
compost de six regimens de dix compagnies cbacun, de cent hommes chaque 
compagnie : et lesdites troupes seront transport^es et d6barqu6es en tels ports 
on havres et en tel temps qu'il sera concerts cy-apris entre lesdits seigneurs 
Roys; ensorte n^ntmoins qu'clles puissent arriver aux costes de Picardie, ou 
tel autre lieu qui sera concerts, au plus tard un. mois apr^s que les flottes se 
seront jolntes aux environs de Portsmouth, ainsy qu'il sera dit cy-apris. 

7. fit pour ce qui regarde la guerre de mer ledit seigneur Roy de la Grande- 
Bretagne se cbargera de ce fardeau, et armera au moins cinquante gros vais- 
seaux, et dix brusiots, auxquels ledit seigneur Roy tr^s cbrestien s'obligcra de 
joindre une escadre de trente bons vaisseaux fran^ois, dont le moindre portera 
quarante pieces de canon, et un nombrc de brusiots suffisant, jusques k dix 
mesme s'il est n^ccssaire, a proportion de ce qu'il en devra avoir eil la flolte ; 
laquellc escadre de vaisseaux auxiliaires fran^ois contlnuera a servir durant le 
temps de ladite guerre aux frais et despens de Sa Ma)est6 tr^« chrestienne, et 
en cas de perte d'hommes et de vaisseaux, ils seront remplac6s le piustot qu'il 
se pourra par Sa Majesty tr^-cbr6tienne, et ladite escadre sera command6e par 
un vice-admiral on lieutenant g^n^^ral francois qui ob^ira aux ordres de Son 
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AlteMe Royale Honselgneor le due de Yorke en ▼erta dei pouvoirs que lesdiU 
sefgneara Roys donneront audit seigneur Dae, chacun pour ies Taisseauxqul 
lay appartlennent; et pourra ledit seigneur Due attMiuer et combaitre les vais- 
seaux hollaudois, et faire tout ce qu'il jugera le plus A propos pour le bien de 
la cause commuDe, jouyra aassy de rhonueurdu pavilion, des«saluts et de 
toutes les autres autorit^, prerogatives et pr^toinences dont les admiraux out 
coutume de jonir; et d'autre part aussy ledit vice-admiral ou lieutenant- g^ntel 
fran^ols aura pour sa personne la pr^s^nea dans les conseils, et pour son 
vaisseau et pavilion de viee-adnoiral celie de la marche sur le vicewidniiral et 
vaissean de ce nom anglais. Au surplus, les capitaines, eommandans, offiders, 
matelots et soldats de Tune et de Tautre nation se comprnterent entre eux ami- 
cablement, suivant le concert qu4 sera faK cy-apr^, pour emptelier qu'll n'y 
arrive aocun incident qui puisse aH^rer la bonne union; et afin que ledU sei- 
gneur Roy de la Grande- Bretagne puisse plus faciiemeat supporter les firais de 
cette guerre, Sa Majesty trisHJbrestienne s'oblige k payer tons les ans audit Roy 
tant que ladite guerre durera, en la mani^re susdite,- la somme de trois miilioos 
de livres tournoises dont le premier payement, qui sera de sept eens cinquante 
roille livres tournoises, se fera trois mois avant la d^claratioa de la guerre; le 
second de pareille somme dans le temps de ladite dMaration, et le reste 
montant k quinze cens mille livres tournoises six mois apres ladite declaration : 
et en ann^es suivantes, le premier payement qui sera de sept cens cinguante 
mille livres tournoises se fera au premier de f^vrier, le second de pareilie somme 
au premier de may, et le trolsiime montant k quinze cens milie livres tour- 
noises au quinsiime d'octobre, lesquelles sommes seront payees en esp6ce k 
Tordre du Roy de la Grande-Bretagne, a Calais, Dieppe, ou H4vre-de-Grlu:e, 
ou bien remises par lettres de change k Londres aux risques, perils, et frais 
dudit seigneur Roy tr^s-cbrestien. 11 a este aussy convenu et arrests que ledit 
seigneur Roy de la Grande-Bretagne ne sera oblige de declarer cette guerre, 
josqu'A ce que Tescadre auxiliaire desdits trente vaisseaux de guerre fran^fois 
et dix bruslots seront Joints avec la flottc angloise aux environs de Portsmouth: 
et de toutes les conquestes qui se feront sur les Estats-Generaux, Sa Msjeste de 
la Grande Bretagne se contentera des places qui s'ensuivent; s^avoir Tisle de 
Walkeren, Tescluse avec Tisle de Gassants, ct la maniire d*attaquer et de con- 
tinuer la guerre sera adjast^e par un reglement qui sera cy>flpres conoerte, et 
d'autant que ia dissolution du gouvcrnement des Estats-Generanx pourroit ap- 
porter quelque prejudice au Prince d'Orange, neveu du Roy de la Grande- 
Bretagne et mesme qu'il se trouve des places, viUes et gouvernemens qui luy 
appartlennent dans le partage qu'on se propose de faire du pays, 11 a esl6 arresie 
ct conclu que Icsdits seigneurs Roys feront leur possible k ce que ledit Prince 
trouve ses avantages dans la continuation et fin de cette guerrc» ainsy qu'il sera 
cyapr^s stipule dans des articles k part. 

8. Item a este arreste qu'avant la declaration de cette guerre lesdits sei- 
gneurs Roys feront tous leurs efforts conjointemcnt ou en particulier, selon que 
Toccasion le pourra requerir, pour persuader aux Roys de Suide et de Danne- 
mark ou k Tun d'eux d'entrer en cette guerre contre les Estats-Generaux, au 
moins de les obligor de se tenir neutres, et Ton tascbera de mesme d*attirer 
dans ce party les eiecteurs de Cologne etde Brandenbourg, la maison de Bruns- 
wick, le due de Neubourg et I'esvesque de Munster. Lesdits seigneurs Roys 
feront aussy leur possible pour persuader mesme a TEmpereur et a la Conronne 
d'Espagne de ne s'opposer pas k la conqueste dudit pays. 

9. 11 est pareillement convenu et accorde qu'apres que ledit seigneur Roy de 
la Grande-Bretagne aura fait la declaration specifiee au second article de ce 
traicte, qu'on esp^re moyennant la gr&ce de Dieu devoir estre suivi d*un heu- 
reux succes, il sera entiercment au pouvoir ct au cboix dudit seigneur Roy tr^s- 
chrcstieii de determiner le temps auquel lesdits seigneurs Roys dcvront faire la 
guerre avec leurs forces unies contre les Estats-Generaux : Sa Majeste de la 
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Grande-Bretagne promettani d'en faire aussy sa declaration conjointement dans 
le temps qoe Sa Majesty tr^s-ehrestlenne jugera estre le plos propre pour cet 
effet, ledit seigneor Roy de la Grande-Bretagne estant asseur^ que Sa Majesty 
tris-chrestieDne, nommant ledit temps, aura esgard aui interests des deux Cou- 
ronneS; qui apris la conclusion de ce traict^ seront communs k tons deux et 
inseparables. 

10. Si dans aucun traicte precedent f^it par Tun ou Tautre desdits seigneurs 
Roys avec quelque Prince ou Estat que ce soit, il se trouve des clauses contraires 
A celles qui sont specifi^es dans cette ligne, lesdltes clauses seront nulles, et 
celles qui sont contenues dans ce present traicte demeureront dans leur force et 
Yigueur. 

Et pour d'autant plus unir les esprits et interests des sujets desdits seigneurs 
Roys, il a este convenu que Ic traicte de commerce qui se fait k present; 
s'achevera au plustot quMI se pourra. 

Lesquels points et articles cy-dessus ^nonc^s ensemble, et tout le contenu en 
chacun diceux ont este traict^s, accord^s, passes, et stipules entre le my Lord 
Arlington, le my Lord Arundel de Warder, le sieur cbevalier Clifford, et le 
sieur chevalier Bellings, commissaires de Sa Majesty de la Grande -Bretagne, et 
le sieur Colbert, ambassadeur de Sa Majesty tr^s-chrestienne, aux noms desdits 
seigneurs Roys, et en vertn de leurs pouvoirs dont les copies sont ins^rees au 
bas dn present traicte. lis ont promts et promettent sous Tobligation de tons et 
chacuns des biens et Estats pr^sens et k yenir desdits seigneurs Roys qu'ils 
seront par Leurs Majest6s inviolablement observes et accomplis, et de s'en bail- 
ler et deiiyrer r^ciproquement dans un mois du Jour et datte des pr^sentes, et 
plustost, si faire se pent, les lettres de ratification desdits seigneurs Roys en la 
meilleure forme que faire se pourra : et d'autant qu'il est absolument n^ces- 
saire pour le bon succis de ce qui est stipule par le present tralcte, de le tenir 
fort secret, jusqu'i ce qu'il soit temps de le mettre k execution, Icsdits sieurs 
commissaires et ambassadeurs sont demeures d'accord, quMl suflBra pour la va- 
ladite dudit traicte que les ratifications desdits seigneurs Roys soient sign^es de 
leurs propres mains, et cachetees du sceau de leur secret, que lesdits seigneurs 
Roys declareront dans lesdltes Icttres de ratification avoir pour cet effect la 
mesme force que si leur grand sceau y estoit appose, et que mesme chacun d'eux 
s'obligera de faire aussy tost qu'il le pourra, et qu'il en sera requis. En foy de 
quoy lesdits sieurs commissaires et ambassadeur ont signe Ic present traicte et 
k iceluy f&lt apposer le cachet de leurs armes. A Bouvres, ce vingt et deuxicsme 
jour du mois de may, I'an de grftce mil six cens soixante et dix. 

COLBERT. O 

O Ablington. 

O T. A&UNOELL. 

O T. Clifford. 
O R. Bkllings. 



There follow three additional secret articles signed at Dover the same day. 
By the first. If Charles could not spare six thousand men, Louis was to be con- 
tent with four ; — by the second, if the duke of York were to retire from the 
command of the flelsl, the English admiral was to enjoy all the command and 
powers which the duke ought to possess; —and by the third it was agreed, that 
the stipulation in favour of the prince of Orange should not prevent the other 
powers from making war conjointly at the time stipulated by the 9th article. 

In another paper is a declaration that, if in the treaty or the powers of ihe 
negotiators, 11 se trouve quelque chose dans les tiltres et qualites des Roys nos 
maistres, qui soit contrairc a la pluraliie des traictes qui ont eie fails entrc 
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TAnglelerre et la Frtoce, Unt sons le rigne du feu Roy d'Angleterre Charles 
premier, que sous celuy du Roy r^guant k pr^eut, nous le r^ormerous avant 
Tescbange de^ ratilBcatiODs dudU traict^, et sans retardement dlcelles. 



Note I. p. 322. 

On tbe day of the death of Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, Louis wrote the 
following Letter of condolence to Charles : — 

Versailles, le 30 juin 1670. 

MoNsiiuR MOH FRBiE. — La teudrc amiti6 que j'a?ois pour ma scenr vous ^toit 
assez connue pour n'avoir pas de peine k comprendre T^tat oi]i m'a r^ult sa 
mort. Dans cet accablement de douleur je puis dire que la part que Je prends 
i la vOtre, pour la perte d*une personne qui vous estoit si chire aussi bien qu'4 
mol, est encore un surcroltA Texc^ de mon affliction : le seul soulagement dont 
je suis capable, est la confiance qui me rcste que cet accident ne changera rien 
k nos affections, et que vous me conserverez les vostres aussi entiires que je 
vous conserverai les miennes. Je me remets du surplus au sieur Colbert, mon 
ambassadeur. 



Note K. p. 322. 

The letters patent by which Louis Xiy. qrarUs the domain ofAubigni to 
Mademoiselle de Querouaille, and after her to one of the illegitimate 
sons of Charles IL, to he named hy that prince. 

LoDis, par la grAce de Dieu, roi de France et de Navarre, k tons pr^ns et a 
a venir, salut. La terre d*Aubignisur-Ni6re, dans notre province de Berri, 
ayant M donn^e dis Tannic 1422. par le roi Charles VII,, Tun de nos pr6d^- 
cesseurs, & Jean Stuart, comme une marque des grands et considerables ser- 
vices quMl avoil rendus dans la guerre k ce roi et sa couronne, et cette donation 
ayant 416 accompagn^e de condition que ladite terre d'Aubigni passeroit de 
mk\t en m&le & tons les descendans dudit Jean Stuart, avec reversion k notre 
couronne lorsqne la branche masculine qui seroit venue de lui seroit ^teintCf 
ce cas port6 par lesdltes lettres de donation est arrive Tann^e derniirc, par la 
mort de notre cousin le due de Richemont, dernier de la llgne masculine dudit 
Jean Stuart. Mais, parce que cette terre ayant 4t6, durant tant d'ann^es, dans 
une maison qui avoit I'honneur d'appartenir de si pr6s k notre tr^s-cher e^ 
tris-aim4 frere le roi de la Grande-Brelagnc, ledit Roi nous auroit fait t^moi- 
gner qu'il seroit bien aise qu'& cette consideration nous voulussions bien la faire 
passer & une personne qu'il affeclionneroil, et rentrer apris elle dans une mai- 
son qui fttt encore nnie par le sang k la sienne ; qu*& ce sujet il nous auroit fait 
requ^rir que nous voulussions bien accorder nos lettres de donation de ladile 

terre d'Aublgni-sur-Niere k la dame de Kerouel, duchesse de Portsmouth, 

pour passer apr^s sa mort k tel des enfans naturels dc notre frere le Roi de la 
Grande Brelagne qu'il voudra nommer, sous les m6mes clauses et conditions 
que la mftme terre fut premierement donn^e par le Roi Charles VII. en 1422 
au susdit Jean Stuart, et que ladite terre etant pass6e k tel fils naturel dudit 
Roi de la Grande-Bretagne quMl aura youlu nommer, elle demeure audit fils 
naturel, ct k ses descendans dc m&Ie en m&ie, avec droit de reversion a notre 
couronne, au d^faut d*enfans m^les et par reilinctlon de la ligne masculine, 
qui seroit sortie de lui. Comme nous embrassons avec plaisir les occasions qui se 
pr^sentent de donncr a notre dit fr^re le Roi de laGrande-Bretagne des marques 
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de notre amiti^ et de I'extr^mc consideration que noas avons pour ce qo'il 
desire, et que nous a\ons aussi bien agr^ble qu*une terre qui 6toit deoieurto 
durant tant d*ann6es dans une maison si illustre, retourne en quelque sorte k 
son origine en passant un jour entre les mains d'un fils naturel de notre dit 
frere, nous avons bien voulu disposer de ladite terre d*Aubigni en la mani^re 
que nous avons M requis par notre susdit frire le Roi de la Grande Bretagne. 

A ses causes, savoir faisons que de notre grftce sp^ale, pleine puissance, et 
autorit6 >oyale, nous avons k ladite dame de Kerouel, ducbesse de Ports- 
month, et apr^s elle k celui des fils naturels de nostredit frire le Roi de la 
Grande-Bretagne qn'il nomroera, et aux descendans m&les en ligne directe 
dudit fils naturel, donn6, c^^, transports, et dSlaissS, donnons, cMons, trans- 
portons et dSlaissons par ces prSsentes signSes de notre main, le fonds et pro- 
priety de la terre d'Aubigni, .avec tous et un chacnn ses droits, appartenances 
et dSpendances, pour en jouir et user par ladite ducbesse, et apr6s son dScSs 
celui des fils naturels dudit roi de la Grande Bretagne qu'il nomroera, et les 
descendans mftles en drolte ligne dudit fils naturel, comme de leur propre chose 
et loyale acquit, tout ainsi que nous ferions, sans aucune chose en retener et *^x^ 

r6server a nous et k nos successeurs rois, que les foi et hommage, ressort et 
souverainete, k condition toutefois que ladite terre d'Aubigni, avec ses appar- 
tenances et dSpendances, retournera a notre domaine au dSfaut des mkles des- 
cendans en droite ligne du fils naturel qui aura M nommS par le susdit Roi de 
la Grande-Bretagne. 

Si donnons en mandement k nos amSs et fSaux les gens tenant notre cour 
de parlement et chambre de nos comptcs k Paris, que ces prSsentes lettres de 
don ils les alent k . enregistrer, et du contenu en icelles faire jouir et user 

pleinement, paisiblement et k toujours ladite dame de Rerouel, ducbesse 

de Portsmouth, et apris elle le fils naturel que ledit Roi de la Grande-Bretagne 
nommera, et les descendans mAles en droite ligne dudit fils naturel, cessant et • 
faisant cesser tous troubles et emp^hemens a ce contraire. 

Gar tel est notre plaisir : et afin que ce soit chose ferme et stable k toi^ours, 
nous avons fait mettre notre sceau k cesdites prSsentes, sanf en autre chose 
notre droit et Tautrui en toutes. DonnS k Saint-Germain-en-Laye, au mois de 
dScembre, Tan de grftce 1673, et de notre rigne le trente-uniime. 

« 

[ This note and the preceding are extracts from Les OEuvres de Louis XIV.] ' 
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